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JOURNEY  TO  ROME* 

"  I  wonder  who  was  the  fool  that  first 
brought  travelling  into  fashion!"  said  Lord 
Vauderville,  in  no  very  amiable  tone  of  voice, 
as  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  regain  the  comfort- 
able posture  from  which  a  sudden,  but  not 
unwonted  jolt,  had  just  disturbed  him*  "  Italian 
potting  and  Italian  roads  would  wear  out  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  the  best  carriage  Leader 
ever  made. — How  can  you  read  so  eternally, 
vol.  I.  A 
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Myrvin?"  continued  his  Lordship,  perceiving 
his  companion's  studies  were  still  uninterrupted, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  which  had 
arisen  to  disturb  his  own  slumbers. 

"  I  don't  think  this  road  so  execrable  as  you 
do,"  replied  Mr.  Myrvin  :  "  you  must  consider 
we  are  climbing  the  Apennines  now." 

"  Your  quietness  is  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint,"  returned  Lord  Vanderville :  "  if  I  did 
not  know  that  you  could  sometimes  be  gay,  I 
never  should  forgive  your  being  so  often  con- 
templative, and  so  resigned  under  annoyances." 

Myrvin  coloured,  and  the  half  smile  that 
passed  over  his  countenance  bore  something  of 
melancholy  with  it,  that  Lord  Vanderville 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  attribute  to  pity  for 
his  own  restlessness  of  which  he  was  fully  con- 
scious, or  to  feelings  more  personally  interesting 
to  Myrvin.  His  attempt,  however,  to  translate 
its  doubtful  expression,  was  interrupted  by  a 
shock  still  severer  than  that  which  had  already 
destroyed  the  equanimity  of  his  Lordship's 
temper,  and  the  alternate  prayers  and  oaths 
reiterated  both  by  the  servants  and  postilions 
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convinced  them  at  once  that  a  part  of  the  car- 
riage was  broken. 

The  trouble  and  bustle  that  now  succeeded ; 
might,  to  another  traveller,  have  proved  the  most 
vexatious  part  of  the  incident,  but  to  Lord  Van- 
derville  these  were  positively  amusing.  He  found 
a  hundred  different  remedies  and  expedients  in 
a  minute ;  laughed  heartily  at  the  awkwardness 
of  his  assistants,  which  provoked  the  tranquil 
Myrvin  ;  and  if  he  had  reflected — which  was 
precisely  what  he  never  did — he  would  have 
found,  in  this  trifling  circumstance,  the  riddle  of 
his  own  fate  and  character. 

The  delay  which  this  occasioned,  prevented 
the  travellers  reaching  Radicofani  till  late  at 
night.  It  was  in  November ;  and  one  of  the 
autumnal  showers,  which  in  Italy  fall  with  such 
extraordinary  violence,  suddenly  overtook  them 
as  they  were  slowly  winding  up  the  steep  and 
rugged  mountain,  on  whose  summit  stands  the 
miserable  village,  where  alone  the  travellers 
could  hope  for  shelter*  In  a  few  moments,  a 
scene  of  such  instantaneous  desolation  was  pre- 
sented, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  it ; 
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ami,  though  by  do  means  uncommon  in  Italy, 
would  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  similar  effects.  The  road,  which  at  all 
times  is  stony,  now  appeared  transformed  into 
the  rocky  bed  of  an  impetuous  river :  streamlets, 
that  half  an  hour  before  were  scarcely  visible, 
tumbled  in  torrents  headlong  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  in  their  descent  crossed  the 
road  and  marked  their  track  by  its  destruction ; 
whilst  huge  masses  of  the  gravelly  soil,  of  which 
these  mountains  are  principally  composed,  borne 
down  by  the  sudden  force  of  the  current,  were 
only  stopped  in  their  course  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  road  itself,  and  there  seemed  to  gather 
in  accumulating  masses,  as  if  to  form  new  ob- 
stacles to  their  journey. 

"  What  a  magnificent  storm  this  would  be 
for  one  of  Ariosto's  cavaliers  to  wander  in  !H  ex- 
claimed Lord  Vanderville,  whose  natural  good 
humour  and  vivacity  had  returned,  simply  from 
the  effects  of  accidental  excitement.  "  Suppose 
we  were  two  knights-errant,  climbing  this 
mountain  to  relieve  a  lovely  lady  shut  up  in  a 
castle  at  the  top  of  it ;  the  enchanter's  wand, 
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in  rin  instant,  changes  the  whole  face  of  the 
country :  rivers,  never  seen  before,  gush  out  at 
our  feet ;  flames  burst  at  once  over  our  heads. 
You  know,  Myrvin,  these  mountains  are  all 
volcanic,  and  " 

"  And  the  road  over  them,"  interrupted  Myr- 
vin, "  is  a  hundred  times  worse  than  that  you 
abused  so  much  three  hours  ago.  For  my  part,  I 
must  own  I  would  rather  find  a  good  English  inn 
at  the  end  of  my  day's  journey,  than  all  the  en- 
chanted castles  Ariosto  himself  ever  dreamed  of." 

*'  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Myrvin,  don't 
digress  to  toast  and  muffins*  You  know  the 
other  night  at  Florence,  when  I  had  just  wound 
up  LaTerracina  and  myself  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  your  detestable  quo- 
tation from  f  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules'  threw  us 
both  off  our  stilts,  and  I  never  could  get  her  to 
spout  Dante  afterwards/' 

M  I  didn't  want  her  to  draw  you  into  l'lnfer- 
not*  replied  Myrvin, 

Lord  Vanderville  turned  short  round,  and 
looked  inquisitively  in  his  companion's  face ; 
but  though  the  lamps  shone  brightly  on  his  coun- 
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tenarice,  it  appeared  as  totally  devoid  of  any 
particular  expression,  as  his  voice  had  been 
unmarked  by  emphasis ;  and  his  Lordship  drop- 
ped the  conversation. 

At  last  they  reached  the  inn,  where  their 
arrival  was  not  announced,  as  it  would  have 
been  in  France,  by  the  loud  cracking  of  the 
postilion's  whips  ;  or,  as  it  would  have  been  in 
England,  by  the  quick  and  respectful  curtsey 
of  the  hostess ;  or,  even  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Ireland,  by  the  garrulous  hospitality,  not 
only  of  the  landlord's  whole  family,  but  by  every 
ragged  boy  and  barking  cur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  Radicofani,  the  bullocks  which  had 
assisted  in,  or  rather  effected,  drawing  their  car- 
riage up  the  mountain,  stopped,  it  is  true,  in- 
stinctively at  the  well-known  door;  but  their 
drivers,  not  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
calculating  the  enormous  length  of  their  rope- 
traces,  or  the  string  of  tired  horses  that  lagged 
behind, — it  of  course  happened,  that  whilst  the 
horns  and  white  faces  of  the  bullocks  found  easy 
admission  at  the  unglazed  window  of  the  inn, 
the  carriage  remained  out  of  sight  of  its  door. 
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If  our  Englishmen  bad  been  suddenly  trans- 
ported from  London  to  Tuscany,  they  might, 
perchance,  have  anticipated  a  different,  and 
somewhat  more  comfortable  reception,  than  that 
which  awaited  them  on  this  rainy  winter's  night ; 
but  they  had  already  served  nearly  an  appren- 
ticeship in  travelling,  and  consequently,  with- 
out much  of  either  surprise  or  disgust,  they 
proceeded  through  the  stable,  and  followed  the 
bare-legged,  unlaced,  loose-haired  damsel,  who, 
forewarned  by  their  courier,  now  attended  to 
light  them  op  the  tottering  stairs  which  crossed 
the  manger,  where  their  bullocks  were  already 
busy :  from  thence,  through  an  open  corridor, 
they  advanced  to  the  only  room  in  the  inn, 
which,  by  any  possible  misnomer,  could  be 
called  a  parlour. 

A  tripod  lamp,  of  an  old  Etruscan  shape, 
swung  on  the  maid's  finger;  but  its  three  little 
flickering  flames  scarcely  sufficed  to  guide  them 
through  the  door-case  of  this  apartment,  (for 
door  it  had  none,)  and  over  the  inequalities  of 
the  red  tiled  floor,  to  a  corner  where  a  bundle 
of  wet  sticks,  thrown  loosely  on  a  wide  hearth, 
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gave  faint  promise  of  a  future  fire.  But  at  no 
time  can  gloom  be  considered  as  characteristic 
either  of  Italy,  or  of  its  inhabitants  in  general* 
A  respectable  fat  farmer  in  England  would  be 
perfectly  content  to  make  his  substantial  meal  of 
beef-steak  and  strong  beer  by  the  darkness  of  an 
unsnufied  tallow  candle;  but  even  thelazzaroni 
of  Italy  know  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  light ; 
and  whether  their  maccaroni  is  served  in  their 
cottages,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  open  street,  the 
repast  is  sure  to  be  enlivened  by  a  brilliancy  of 
illumination  that  mocks  the  day. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  faggots  blazed 
brightly ;  the  lamps  were  multiplied  in  all  di- 
rections ;  the  long,  dark,  dirty  table  was  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  linen,  coarse,  but  rivalling 
the  snow  in  whiteness ;  and  the  room,  which 
but  a  few  minutes  before  had  appeared  the  very 
emblem  of  desolation,  became  at  once  that  of 
cheerfulness ;  although  it  still  retained  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Italian  inns,  which  may 
invariably  boast  unglazed  windows,  uncovered 
and  generally  unswept  floors,  chimneys  without 
grates,  beds  without  curtains,  walls  stained 
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partly  in  guache  and  partly  by  mildew,  and 
ceilings  in  which  the  rafters  are  made  doubly 
conspicuous  by  gaudy  paintings,  where  may  be 
distinguished  every  shade  of  dirt  and  every 
contrast  of  colour,  white  only  excepted.  Nor 
are  these  peculiarities  confined  to  those  humbler 
hostelries  of  mountain  districts  :  even  some  of 
the  Italian  hotels  might  be  so  described,  though 
others  vie  with  those  of  London  or  Paris  in 
their  elegancies  as  well  as  comforts ;  whilst  a  few 
mongrel  alherghi  of  intermediate  rank  might 
fairly  class  as  barracks  in  extent  of  accom- 
modation and  paucity  of  furniture.  These  ge- 
nerally maintain  a  consistent  mediocrity  even  in 
the  ornaments  of  their  walls,  which,  instead  of 
being  covered  entirely  with  stamped  papers, 
(even  of  those  common  kinds  which  are  used  in 
English  garrets,)  are  only  partially  decorated 
with  this  luxury  (foreign  to  Italy),  which  is  par- 
simoniously cut  into  stripes  or  oblongs,  and  thus 
converted  into  substitutes  for  pictures.  Thus 
the  printer  who  has  succeeded  in  colouring 
some  fathoms  of  "  wbity  brown"  at  two- pence 
a  yard,  without  breaking  the  second  command- 
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men t  by  "  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  i» 
heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,"  might 
receive  the  reward  of  his  labours  by  seeing, 
within  the  very  pale  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
certain  portions  of  them,  not  exceeding  three 
feet  by  one,  neatly  bound  with  red  or  black  tape, 
and  hung  round  the  rooms '  as  carefully  as  our 
cottagers  suspend  "  The  Rake's  Progress,"  or 
that  of  the  pious  "  Pilgrim,  Good  Intent." 

But  Lord  Vanderville  and  Myrvin  did  not 
stop  to  notice  peculiarities  to  which  they  were 
already  accustomed ;  nor,  which  was  a  forbear- 
ance still  more  unusual,  did  they  abuse  the 
country  they  travelled  in  for  those  character- 
istic inconveniences  which  formed  part  of  the 
variety  they  had  come  abroad  to  see.  On  a 
grand  scale  of  reasoning,  Lord  Vanderville  would 
at  any  time  have  preferred  difficulties,  whether 
great  or  small,  to  ease  and  inactivity,  which  the 
very  instability  of  his  character  made  him  con- 
sider as.  the  greatest  possible  evils;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  contrary  disposition  in  his  com- 
panion brought  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  for 
Myrvin  had  previously  calculated  that  in  tra- 
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veiling  he  exchanged  comfort  for  pleasure,  and 
as  yet  he  had  found  neither  the  premises  nor 
corollary  to  fail. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  first  hustle  of  arrival 
was  over,  and  when  they  were  tired  of  quizzing 
the  ugly  waiting  girl,  and  of  imitating  her 
Spanish  pronunciation  of  the  "  Lingua  Toscana," 
probably  Myrvin  might  have  begun  to  yawn, 
and  Vanderville  to  abuse  the  innoxious  fluid 
he  called  vermicelli  water,  but  which  the  cook 
miscalled  vermicelli  soup,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  fortunate  interruption,  namely,  the  arrival  oi 
some  strangers  still  more  drenched  than  our 
friends  had  been.  At  least,  such  they  divined 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
indefatigable  girl,  and  the  surly  tones  in  which 
several  new  voices  were  expostulating  under 
their  windows. 

The  contents  of  the  large  open  straw  basket 
in  which  all  the  loose  packages  of  travellers  are 
received  at  the  inn  doors  in  Italy,  soon  pro 
claimed  that  some  ladies  were  of  the  lately- 
arrived  party ;  the  basket  consisted  of  books, 
muffs,  chauffe-pieds,  cassettes,  and  bonnets, 
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towered  high  in  pyramidal  confusion;  and  on 
the  top  of  all,  enthroned  on  a  vite  chourra, 
sat  a  beautiful  little  snarling  Italian  greyhound. 

"This  barn,  after  all,  turns  out  to  be  your 
magician's  castle  ;  and  here  comes  your  en- 
chanted lady,"  said  Myrvin,  laughing. 

Without  much  trouble  in  cross-questioning 
their  loquacious  and  still  bustling  attendant, 
they  learned  from  her  that  the  same  carriage 
had  passed  through  Radicofani  some  hours  be- 
fore, but  that  the  sudden  flood  had  overtaken 
the  travellers  just  as  they  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rigo,  and  obliged  them  to 
return. 

"  What !  are  the  bridges  washed  away  then  J" 
eagerly  asked  Lord  Vanderville,  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  an  adventure. 

"  Bridges!"  reiterated  the  girl,  with  the 
broad  sneering  laugh  with  which  ignorance 
always  greets  either  the  desire  or  need  of  in- 
formation. "  Bridges ! — there  are  no  bridges — 
I'm  talking  of  the  torrent." 

"  Just  the  place  where  I  should  have  looked 
for  bridges!"  observed  Myrvin. 
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"  Why  the  French  have  left  Italy!"  And 
possibly  the  news  of  Adams  death  would  have 
occasioned  the  girl  as  much  actual  surprise  as 
she  expected  her  present  information  would 
have  produced  on  her  auditors. 

M  And  bow  are  we  to  pass  this  torrent  Vr 
impatiently  demanded  Vanderville. 

**  You  must  ford  it  seven  times  before  you 
reach  Ponte  Centino;  and  if  the  floods  come 
down  whilst  you  are  in  the  valley,  you  have  no 
escape.  Last  week  a  French  courier  was  over- 
taken in  the  fourth  stream,  and  as  he  could  get 
neither  backwards  nor  forwards,  he  and  his 
horses  were  drowned :  you  may  hear  the  rush 
of  the  waters  for  miles,  for  it  all  comes  down  in 
a  moment — in  the  clapping  of  your  hands/' 

4*  And  this  is  the  high  road  from  Florence, 
and  the  only  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome  !  Oh 
for  an  Wile  in  the  nineteenth  century !" 

The  girl  had  no  further  opportunity  of  show- 
ing either  her  topographical  or  biographical  pro- 
ficiency, for  just  then  the  two  newly-arrived 
ladies  entered  the  room;  the  first  was  tall, 
thin,  old,  and  a  little  lame;  and  the  second  was 
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so  completely  concealed  by  a  French  bonnet 
and  Cashmire  shawl,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  guess  her  form  or  fashion. 

Very  little  notice  was  at  first  taken  of  each 
other  by  either  of  these  parties,  beyond  that 
slight  sort  of  transient  salutation  which  means 
nothing  to  strangers,  and  implies  every  thing  to 
intimates.  Lord  Vanderville  certainly  felt  some 
curiosity  to  see  what  sort  of  face  was  hid  under 
the  large  bonnet.  What  man  of  five  and  twenty 
would  not?  But  curiosity  was  not  with  him 
the  insatiable  passion  it  had  once  been  :  of  his 
short  life  he  had  already  lived  eight  years  en- 
tirely his  own  master;  and  what  is  called  the 
beau  monde  seldom  leaves  much  curiosity  un- 
satisfied in  a  young  earl  so  circumstanced.  But 
Myrvin  sat  unmoved,  calmly  picking  his  teeth, 
and  coolly  surveying  an  engagement  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  lady's  maid  and  the 
lap-dog,  as  to  which  should  keep  possession  of 
the  vite  chourra. 

Nor  were  the  fair  intruders  apparently  more 
inquisitive  on  the  subject  of  their  unknown  as- 
sociates.  Handsome  young  men  are  now  very 
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common  every  where;  and  as  they  had  dispensed 
with  the  attendance  of  their  own  servants, 
partly  from  indolence,  and  partly  from  good 
nature,  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  descriptive 
of  their  rank  or  characters  in  the  fur  caps,  and 
tagged  great  coats  which  they  wore,  like  most 
other  travellers  in  Italy. 

Without  therefore  seeming  in  the  least  to 
notice  her  companions,  the  old  lady  proceeded 
to  give  long  and  audible  directions  to  her  ser- 
vants as  to  the  care  of  her  carriage,  and  the 
arrangement  of  her  musquito  net ;  whilst  her 
younger  fellow-traveller  turned  her  back  to  the 
two  gentlemen ;  and  drawing  her  chair  almost 
into  the  fire,  sat  wrapped  up  in  furs  and  medi- 
tation. 

All  this  however  afforded  no  amusement  to 
Lord  Vanderville ;  and  that  part  of  bis  conduct 
which  was  usually  most  consistent,  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  never  remaining  long  in  any 
place  that  did  not  afford  him  amusement.  He 
therefore  very  soon  left  the  room  to  visit  his 
favourite  chestnut  horse ;  and  Myrvin,  drawing 
one  of  the  lamps  closer  to  him,  proceeded  with 
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equal  deliberation  in  his  two  favourite  amuse- 
ments, eating  almonds,  and  writing  memoranda. 
Bat  the  light  had  not  long  glared  on  his  dark 
brow  and  manly  forehead,  when  his  occupa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  from 
the  elder  lady,—"  What !  Charles  Myrvin,  is  it 
you  ?"  to  which  his  response  of  "  God  bless 
me!  Lady  Harman?"  marked  at  once  assent 
and  mutual  recognition. 

Wonder  how  they  should  have  happened  to 
meet  at  Radicofani,  and  wonder  they  should 
not  have  happened  to  meet  any  where  eke,  of 
course  succeeded  to  these  unexpected  recollec- 
tions; and  all  the  other  common-place  queries 
had  scarcely  been  made  and  answered,  when 
Lady  Harman  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  voice  sa- 
tirical, confidential,  and  authoritative,  "  What 
could  have  brought  you  abroad,  Myrvin  ?  You 
are  too  experienced  to  travel  for  your  own 
amusement,  and  the  Duke  of  Delamere's  heir 
will  scarcely  journey  at  any  other  man's  bid- 
ding." 

"  I  am  at  present  with  my  cousin,  Lord 
Vanderville." 
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"  In  what  capacity  ?  guardian,  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  " 

M  Your  Ladyship  may  give  me  whatever 
travelling  title  you  think  most  suitable." 

"  1  should  find  it  difficult  in  choosing  one,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  old  duke  lives.  But  since 
Vanderville  brought  you  abroad,  tell  me,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  what  has  brought  him!  I 
thought  he  was  to  have  been  married  as  soon  as 
he  came  of  age  to  your  other  cousin,  Sophy 
Aston  :  is  the  noose  broke  or  fastened  ?" 

M  I  know  the  world  gave  him  to  Miss  Aston, 
or  rather  gave  her  fortune  to  him,  but  I  believe 
there  never  was  any  foundation  for  the  report. 
But  now,  Lady  Harman,  it  is  my  turn  to  cate- 
chise :  may  I  ask  what  tempted  you  to  leave 
Hurtleberry  Park P 

"  Anxiety  for  my  health,  and  love  of  anti- 
quities** 

•*  And  who  have  you  got  for  a  companion  P 
M  She  must  answer  for  herself. — Miss  Stern- 

heim — Mr,  Myrvin/' 

Charles  had  not  calculated  on  the  possibility 

of  his  casual  question  so  speedily  entailing  the 
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trouble  of  even  making  a  bow ;  and  as  he  was  at 
the  moment  seated  with  his  back  to  the  object 
of  his  inquiry,  he  found  it  especially  inconve- 
nient to  move  even  his  eyes  towards  her : — but 
when  they  once  fell  in  that  direction,  it  was  still 
more  difficult  to  withdraw  them. 

She  had,  during  the  last  part  of  Lady  Har- 
man's  conversation,  turned  sideways  on  her 
chair ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  huge  unsociable 
bonnet  had  been  transferred  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  hands  that  ever  hung  over  the 
tall  back  of  a  chair ;  whilst  as  the  other  played 
with  the  greyhound  that  stood  at  her  knee,  the 
loose  shawl  was  left  to  fall  off  her  shoulders,  and 
to  display  a  fairy  form  of  perfect  symmetry, 
not  yet  attained  to  woman's  height.  Her 
glossy  black  hair,  curled  short  in  her  neck 
behind,  and,  opening  wide  over  her  forehead, 
showed  a  face  that  Myrvin  at  the  moment 
thought  beautiful,  and  perhaps  he  was  right ; 
for  the  fire,  or  some  other  accidental  circum- 
stance, illumined  her  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  the 
smile  that  played  hide  and  seek  round  her 
dimpling  mouth,  discovered  the  finest  teeth 
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imaginable,  as  she  at  last  returned  his  pro- 
tracted stare  by  a  hearty  laugh. 

u  I  am  afraid  you  still  find  it  impossible  to  do 
me  the  honour  of  recalling  me  to  your  remem- 
brance," said  Miss  Sternheim  after  a  minute's 
pause;  thus,  with  a  mixture  of  coquetry  and 
naivete,  leaving  it  to  Myrvin  to  account  as  he 
pleased  for  his  present  evident  surprise. 

11  Assuredly  yes/*  stammered  he  rather  awk- 
wardly ;  ,( in  Kent — I  think — I  had  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  with  you  two  years  ago  at  Canter- 
bury ;  but  yon  were  a  little  girl  in  frocks  then." 

"  Why  how  comes  it,  Myrvin,"  interrupted 
Lady  Harman,  "  that  you  never  told  me  you 
were  acquainted  with  my  niece  V* 

"Niece!"  reiterated  Myrvin,  in  a  tone  of 
unsubdued  astonishment. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  indeed,"  returned  her  Lady- 
ship, "  that  you  should  be  surprised  at  my  ac- 
knowledging for  my  niece  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Sternheim  of  Feversham :  but  remember,  Myr- 
vin, we  sink  the  pedigree;  and  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  date  your  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Sternheim  only  from  to-day." 
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**  It  is  not  necessary  the  acquaintance  should 
have  any  beginning/'  haughtily  replied  Miss 
Sternheim. 

Myrvin  muttered  something  about  not  wish- 
ing it  to  end,  but  for  once  he  felt  himself  rather 
embarrassed.  It  was  evident  he  hud  not  for- 
gotten his  former  condescension,  when,  as  a  gay 
officer  of  the  guards,  he  had  once  done  Emily 
Sternheim  the  honour  of  dancing,  nay  even 
flirting  with  her,  though  then  only  in  frock*, 
and  the  daughter  of  fl  Mr.  Sternheim  of  Fever- 
sham  :,r  so  far  indeed  from  forgetting  this  notable 
instance  of  the  Christian  virtue,  self-abasement, 
he  bad  often  since  thought  of  the  beautiful  little 
romp,  and  now  his  manner  vacillated  between 
the  frank  flattery  his  former  introduction  had 
permitted,  and  the  respectful  admiration  which 
her  present  appearance  seemed  to  demand. 

The  opportune  return  of  Lady  Harman  s 
servants  interrupted  the  pause  which  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  which  appeared  likely  to  have  been 
considerably  protracted,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Sternheim.  Myrvin,  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  field  of  action,  profited  by  Lady  Har- 
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man*s  lameness,  and  offered  her  his  arm  as  she  was 
preparing  to  retire,  whilst  Emily  loitered  behind 
playing  with  her  greyhound ,  This  he  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  he  contrived  to  accelerate  as 
much  as  possible  the  good  old  lady's  progress, 
in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of  settling  at 
once  with  the  niece,  instead  of  the  aunt,  the 
preliminaries  to  his  future  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Stern heim.  But  in  this  expected  ttte-a- 
tite  he  was  disappointed  ;  for  in  returning  down 
the  long  corridor,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon style  of  building  in  Italy,  gave  entrance  to 
all  the  apartments,  he  perceived  Emily  and  her 
maid  turn  into  her  room,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently necessitated  to  postpone  his  intended 
explanation. 

The  following  morning  the  river  was  declared 
to  be  still  impassable ;  and  as  there  appeared  no 
chance  of  leaving  Radicofani  that  day,  Myrvin's 
slumbers  were  proportionably  prolonged :  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  preux  chevaliers  that 
delighted  in  vigils;  and  being  morally  certain  of 
meeting  Lady  Harm  an  and  ber  niece  in  the 
same  parlour  whenever  he  chose  to  descend 
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thither,  he  did  not  consider  the  precise  moment 
of  the  encounter  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
It  is  a  trite  maxim,  that  the  certainty  of  finding 
any  object  considerably  lessens  the  desire  of 
seeking  it ;  and  to  this  certainty,  in  all  its  relative 
bearings,  might  perhaps  be  attributed  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Myrvin  rather  prolonging  than 
hurrying  his  toilette:  yet  it  has  never  yet  been 
ascertained,  nor  of  course  is  it  now  to  be  affirmed , 
that  during  its  operation,  he  stopped  to  think 
at  all  either  of  Lady  Hannan  or  the  niece 
further  than  a  mere  passing  wonder,  11  whether 
the  Little  Kentish  girl  would  be  as  pleasant  as 
she  used  to  be,  or  whether  she  meant  to  give 
herself  airs  T 

This  doubt,  transient  as  it  was,  however,  was 
not  immediately  satisfied;  for  just  as  he  entered 
the  parlour,  he  met  Lady  Hannan  leaning  on 
Vanderville  and  Emily,  and  all  three  preparing 
to  profit  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  in  walking  out 
to  see — whatever  the  barren  prospect  round 
Radicofani  might  present ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  travelling,  that  however  sick,  tired, 
or  lazy  the  tourist  may  be,  he  is,  in  virtue  of 
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his  character  as  such,  in  duty  bound  to  sally 
forth  at  every  r**f  ift^-place,  to  see  all  that  is, 
aud  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

Perhaps,  as  Lady  Herman's  party  left  the 
room,  Myrviji  rather  regretted  not  having  been 
in  time  to  join  them ;  for  he  certainly  found  the 
muddy  coffee  and  Indian* corn  bread  unusually 
abominable;  and  grumbled  as  much  at  the  want 
of  toast,  butter,  and  cream,  as  if  in  any  part  of 
his  journey  through  Italy  such  luxuries  had 
ever  entered  into  his  calculation  of  probabilities. 

When  his  solitary  and  comfortless  repast  was 
finished,  he  stood  indolently  at  the  window, 
undetermined  whether  to  follow  the  party  or 
not,  and  abusing  the  little  interstices  called 
panes,  which,  though  without  the  obstruction 
even  of  glass,  sufficiently  impeded  all  attempt  to 
see  through  them  by  the  coarseness  of  the  frame- 
work and  the  consistency  of  its  cobwebs.  At 
last,  Lord  Vanderville  burst  into  the  room  in 
high  spirits,  exclaiming,  M  A  devilish  nice  girl, 
I  assure  you,  Charles!" 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?  Not  that  squab  yonder, 
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I  hope  r  returned  Myrvin,  pointing  to  the 
servant,  who  looked,  if  possible,  dirtier  and 
uglier  by  day  than  by  night* 

"  Why,  Miss  Sternhciro,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
his  Lordship,  without  stopping  to  consider  whe- 
ther Myrvin's  mistake  was  accidental  or  inten- 
tional. M  How  did  you  happen  not  to  see  her 
as  we  went  out?  Lady  Harm  an  told  me  your 
acquaintance  with  her  was  of  an  old  standing/' 

N  O  yes,  old  enough  to  be  almost  worn  out 
unless  the  niece  makes  it  worth  while  to  renew 
it." 

"  It's  worth  while  doing  any  thing  for  the 
niece  ;  she  is  quite  enchanting." 

w  I  thought  your  enchanter  was  to  have  been 
an  old  man  with  a  wand." 

**  Nonsense,  Myrvin !  did  you  ever  see  such 
eyes  as  she  has  F 

**  I  only  looked  at  them  once  last  night/* 

"  Then  her  figure !  it's  a  little  Hebe." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  copies  on  a  reduced  size/' 

M  You  are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint !  You 
are  never  to  be  pleased,  Myrvin !" 
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"  Not  at  all ;  but  I  take  about  as  long  in 
finding  out  perfection,  as  you,  Vanderville,  take 
time  in  tiring  of  it" 

M  Well  do  for  once  leave  out  the  avant 
propos,  and  take  my  word  for  it  that  little  Stern* 
heim  is  a  charming  girl"  Myrvin  was  not 
precisely  in  the  humour  to  assent  to  this  pro* 
position,  but  the  disputes  between  these  two 
cousins  seldom  lasted  long,  and  in  this  instance 
it  was  concluded  before  they  had  strided  toge- 
ther above  half-way  down  the  mountain. 

Whatever  interest  the  country  round  Radico- 
fani  may  possess  to  the  geologist  or  mineralo- 
gist, it  certainly  affords  none  to  those  more 
common  and  superficial  observers  of  nature, 
who  prefer  picturesque  beauty  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  the  most  curious  strata  its  interior 
could  disclose.  In  the  latter  class,  only  could 
Lord  Vanderville  and  his  companion  be  in- 
cluded ;  and  excepting  the  one  view  towards 
the  south  of  the  vale  through  which  the  Rigo 
winds,  and  which  now,  inundated  as  it  was,  ap- 
peared like  a  vast  lake  on  the  horizon,— nothing 
in  the  way  of  landscape  offered  itself  is  an  in- 
VOL,  l<  B 
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ducement  to  them  to  protract  their  walk*  It  is 
true  tbey  stopped  to  notice  some  of  the  many 
coloured  stones  which  the  vain  had  washed 
clear  and  conspicuous  from  the  surrounding 
earth,  and  talked  enthusiastically,  if  not  learn- 
edly, on  all  the  beauties  of  the  pietra  dura 
mosaic  at  Florence,  which  Vanderville  best  liked 
because  he  had  last  seen,  and  which  they  both 
amused  themselves  in  conjecturing  might  be 
soon  copied,  if  not  rivalled,  by  some  of  the  very 
pebblea  they  now  walked  upon.  But  in  good 
sooth  these  speculations  afforded  them  not  half 
so  much  pleasure  as  the  cold  reality  of  t{ie 
fresh,  bracing  north  wind,  which  exhilarated 
their  spirits,  and  seemed  in  very  defiance  to  pro- 
voke them  to  exercise.  An  Englishman  who 
meets  such  a  breeze  on  an  Italian  mountain, 
involuntarily  hails  it  as  if  he  again  recognized 
his  own  free,  native  air ;  it  comes  as  the  har- 
binger. )of  joy  to  inspire  him  with  fresh  vigour ; 
he  feels  again  the  energy  of  his  boyish,  happi- 
est days ;  and  his  lightened  spirits  rise  to  the 
buoyancy  of  their  own  element.  Vanderville 
and  Myrvin  felt  gay  and  animated ;  but  they. 
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were  both  wont  to  be  so,  and  neither  cared  to 
deduce  so  common  an  effect  from  any  peculiar 
cause,  though  both  regretted  the  circumstance 
of  the  days  being  so  much  shorter  in  Italy  than 
in  England,  as  the  rapid  darkness  warned  them 
to  return. 

What  scene,  however  dreary,  or  what  room, 
however  cheerless,  can  resist  an  Englishwoman's 
arrangements  ?  Lady  Harman  was  one  of  those 
London  ladies  who  would  scarcely  condescend 
to  accept  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  unless 
they  were  blended  with  some  auxiliary  elegan- 
ces ;  and  as  all  her  suite  had  the  daily  advan- 
tage of  both  practice  and  theory  on  the  subject, 
her  minute  directions  were  generally  either 
anticipated  or  obeyed,  and  the  result  was  a 
speedy  transformation  of  most  rooms  in  which 
she  made  even  a  temporary  stay. 

Thus  when  Lord  Vanderville  and  Myrvin 
returned  to  the  saloon,  now,  indeed,  converted 
into  a  parlour,  they  found  the  cold  echoing 
space  contained  within  its  wide  walls,  sub- 
divided by  temporary  screens,  so  as  to  reduce 
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the  boasted  magnitude  of  Italian  dimensions  to 
the  humble  proportions  that  belong  to  English 
comfort,  A  square  of  about  twenty  feet,  which 
appeared  literally  as  nothing  taken  from  the 
dark  vacuity,  was  thus  enclosed  round  the 
blazing  fire;  the  skins  from  the  floors  of  the 
carriages  were  laid  as  substitutes  for  hearth- 
rugs ;  and  the  long  table  d'hote  of  the  day  be- 
fore was  exchanged  for  one  exactly  adopted 
to  the  four  covers  which  were  laid  in  tacit  invi- 
tation to  the  reunion  of  both  parties,  which  the 
brilliant  lights,  and  dazzling  table-lincu  would 
alone  have  rendered  irresistible. 

u  What  a  pleasure  this  is  F  exclaimed  Van- 
derville,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  just  as  he  would  have  done 
in  Westmorland. 

**  Not  the  pleasure  you  would  have  antici- 
pated for  the  latitude  of  forty-two/* 

M  You  will  call  me  perverse,  Charles  C  re- 
joined Lord  Vanderville,  as  they  left  the  room 
to  dress,  *'but  I  never  prized  my  own  coun- 
trywomen half  so  much  as  since  I  left  England. 
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An  Italian  woman  is  delightful  in  a  ball-room, 
but  unquestionably  none  but  English  women 
know  what  home  is." 

"  Some  English  women  of  the  last  age  may 
know  what  a  home  ought  to  be,  but  all  the 
English  women  of  the  present  day  go  abroad/' 
answered  Myrvin,  as  he  turned  into  his  room 
without  waiting  to  pursue  the  argument ;  for  he 
seldom  took  the  trouble  of  noticing  in  what 
sense  his  terse,  and  often  enigmatical  observa* 
tions  were  received  by  his  auditors,  or  of  assist- 
ing  their  explanation  by  any  more  explicit 
vindication  of  his  meaning  than  the  most  laconic 
forms  of  words  afforded* 

When  dinner  was  announced,  and  Myrvin 
again  met  Miss  Sternheim,  he  found  it  more 
impossible  than  ever  to  dissent  from  Lord  Van- 
derville's  praise  of  her  beauty  and  fascination. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  general  cheerfulness 
of  their  repast.  The  earl,  naturally  remarkable 
for  his  vivacity,  was  that  day  particularly  gay ; 
and  though  Myrvin  was  seldom  extraordinarily 
animated,  yet  his  more  quiet  elegance  veiled  a 
degree  of  shrewd  humour  that  proved  the  source 
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of  wit  in  others  as  much  as  in  himself ;  and 
when  he  was  again  seated  beside  Emily  Stern- 
heiin,  perhaps  he  felt  not  unwilling  that  the 
indifference  to  his  acquaintance  which  she  had  so 
lately  professed  might  be  rather  removed  than 
confirmed.   On  her  part,  she  seemed  scarcely 
to  recollect  or  care  when  their  acqnaintance 
began,  and  to  be  equally  heedless  of  its  con- 
tinuance: her  gay  laugh  and  sparkling  eyes 
«Hke  rewarded  and  promoted  the  passing  re- 
partee, whether  the  bon-mots  were  his -or 
Vanderville's ;  and  if  she  seemed  to  receive  his 
Lordship's  attentions  more  favourably,  it  wa* 
apparently  only  because  they  were  more  avowed. 
Even  Lady  Harman  was  less  dictatorial  than 
usual ;  and  when  the  party  prepared  to  separate 
for  the  night,  it  was  possibly  not  with  unmixed 
pleasure  they  learned  that  the  strong  wind 
had  dried  up  the  Rigo,  and  that  consequently 
there  was  neither  necessity  nor  excuse  for 
longer  deferring  their  journey* 

Next  morning,  Lody  Harman,  whose  activity 
of  mind  produced  a  sympathetic  restlessness  of 
body,   left  Radicofani  at  sun-rise,  but  Lord 
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VaiidervIHe  and  Jlyrvio  did  not  follow  for  many 
hours  afters  for  as  a  sort  of  mutual  agree- 
ment had  been  made  the  night  before  to  stop  at 
Acquapendente,  in  order  to  pass  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Bolsena  by  day-light,  both  gentlemen 
deprecated  the  idea  of  going  any  part  of  the 
journey  at  a  moderate  pace ;  and  in  the  school- 
boy's  phrase,  preferred  allowing  Lady  Harman  s 
carriage  some  hours  /arc,  in  order  to  ensure  to 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  a  race. 

Their  expectation  of  picturesque  beauty  in  this 
part  of  their  journey  was  not  great,  as  the  most 
part  of  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome  is 
avowedly  the  dreariest  in  Italy ;  but  possibly 
had  they  passed  through  the  vale  of  the  Arno, 
they  would  not  have  found  their  minds  suffi- 
ciently disengaged  to  admire  its  beauties.  As 
it  was,  the  torrent  of  the  Rigo  lost  all  its  hor- 
rors on  a  near  approach  ;  and  instead  of  finding, 
os  they  had  expected,  a  mountain  cataract  boil- 
ing and  fretting  in  its  course,  they  pronounced 
its  treacherous  and  apparently  tranquil  waters 
almost  despicable,  as  they  meandered  in  smooth 
and  silent  undulation  through  an  uninteresting 
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valley,  owing  their  force  and  power  of  mis- 
chief less  to  their  own  strength  than  to  the 
weakness  of  the  barriers  intended  for  their 
restraint. 

Lord  Vanderville  laughingly  proposed  to 
Myrvin  that  he  should  write  an  essay,  comparing 
this  stream  to  the  government  of  that  state 
whose  confines  it  ravages.  But  the  discussion 
on  the  demerits  of  each  gave  way  to  the  subse- 
quent necessity  of  a  different  decision,  when  on 
arriving  at  Ponte  Centino,  the  officer  command* 
ing  at  that  barrier,  seemingly  unconscious  of  all 
that  his  advice  implied,  earnestly  recommended 
their  taking  an  escort  of  dragoons  across  the 
plain,  at  that  time  infested  by  brigands,  whose  in- 
cursions became  daily  more  venturous  and  formi- 
dable. But  Englishmen  are  not  used  to  confide 
in  any  swords  but  their  own  ;  they  ridiculed  the 
magnified  vet  minute  account  of  the  adventure* 
said  to  have  occurred  M only  the  week  before;" 
and,  throwing  several  supernumerary  Pauls* 
out  of  the  window  to  save  the  troublesome  and 
ridiculous  ceremonies  of  the  Custom-House, 
*  Roman  coin  about  the  value  of  in  pence 
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Lord  Vanderville  desired  the  postilions  to  drive 
on,  who,  loudly  cracking  their  whips,  and 
scarcely  venturing  to  look  behind  them,  gal- 
loped at  full  speed  and  in  perfect  safety  through 
the  interdicted  district,  till  they  reached  the 
long  bridge  over  the  river  Paglia,  whose  stream 
winds  round  the  hill  on  which  Acquapendente 
is  situated. 

The  moon  had  risen  a  short  time  before  they 
reached  this  spot,  and  now  played  on  the  clear 
waters,  as  if  to  give  them  added  brightness. 
The  dark  branches  of  the  trees  dipped  in  the 
stream,  and  by  their  number  and  thickness  aU 
most  concealed  their  diminished  foliage ;  whilst 
between  their  stems  several  cascades  were  seen 
glittering  in  the  moon-beams,  as  they  rushed 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  on  whose  sum- 
mit the  dark  towers  of  the  town  stood  clear  and 
distinct  against  the  sky  ;  whilst  rocks,  crowned 
with  gray  olives,  and  contrasted  by  the  black 
and  spiral  cypresses,  enriched  the  fore-ground. 
There  was  something  at  once  soothing  and  in- 
teresting in  the  scene:  even  the  postilions 
seemed  to  feel  its  influence,  and  hushed  their 
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wild  songs  as  they  walked  up  the  steep  beside 
their  horses ;  and  the  two  travellers  reached  the 
inn  in  silence,  meditating  even  more  on  those 
whose  glories  once  had  shed  a  lustre  on  these 
walls,  than  on  her  whose  beauty  now  beamed 
with  self-radiance  within  them. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  Lady  Har- 
man  and  Miss  Sternheim  had  retired  for  the 
night;  and  Lord  VaudervtHe,  disappointed  at 
the  intelligence,  proposed  to  Myrvin  that  they 
should  order  their  carriage  for  the  same  hour 
as  Lady  H firman's  the  next  morning,  for  the 
purpose,  or  rather  the  excuse,  of  escorting  the 
ladies  through  the  dangerous  woods  of  Bolsena. 

Having  thus  in  some  degree  atoned  for  their 
late  apparent  want  of  gallantry,  Lord  Vander* 
ville  found  no  further  cure  for  his  annoyance 
remained  than  a  copious  invective  against  thr 
dilatoriness  of  their  postilions,  and  the  discom- 
fort of  their  accommodation ;  for  his  Lord- 
ship's opinion  on  these  subjects,  like  that  of 
most  other  travellers,  depended  more  on  his  own 
accidental  disposition  of  mind,  than  upon  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  questions   in  debate* 
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•Myrvin  either  felt,  or  affected  more  indifference 
botb  as  to  the  real  and  assumed  cause  of  the 
earls  displeasure ;  and  calmly  taking  his  lamp, 
left  him  in  the  midst  of  an  elaborate  harangue 
in  praise  of  English  posting,  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  that  of  all  other  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globes  in  prosecution  of  which  the 
noble  peer  finished  several  sentences,  and  com- 
pleted sundry  turns  round  the  room,  before  he 
was  at  all  aware  of  his  auditor  s  sudden  defec- 
tion. 

Either  from  predetermined  retaliation,  or 
what  was  equally  probable,  from  mere  accident, 
My  it  in  anticipated  Lord  Vaaderville's  appear- 
ance next  morning,  and  was  in  the  position  ot 
listening,  submissively  at  least,  if  not  attentively, 
to  a  regular  scolding  from  Lady  Harman,  when 
at  the  same  moment  two  opposite  doors  opened, 
and  Lord  Vanderville  and  Emily  entered  the 
room.  Certainly  Myrvin,  who  had  not  often 
before  practised  so  severe  a  lesson  of  patience 
and  forbearance,  did  not  immediately  find  the 
reward  of  those  virtues,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
lo  feel  positively  provoked  at  having  chosen 
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such  a  moment  to  exercise  them ;  for,  while 
Lady  Harman  was  continuing  and  even  invigo- 
rating her  discourse  on  modern  indolence,  for 
the  express  benefit  of  his  Lordship,  Vanderville 
was  much  more  happily,  if  not  as  usefully  en- 
gaged* He  had  leisure  to  laugh  and  talk  with 
Emily ;  whilst  Myrvin  had  chosen  to  himself 
the  part  of  inactive  listener ;  and  as  the  earl 
poured  out  Miss  Sternheim's  coffee,  patted  her 
greyhound,  and  inferred  even  more  compliments 
than  he  paid,  Charles  mentally  replied  to  her 
Ladyship's  tirade  against  inattention  to  seniors 
hy  an  animated  though  tacit  soliloquy  on  the 
folly  of  officious  flattery  to  girls. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  one,  and  amusement 
of  the  other,  was  at  last  ended  by  the  entrance 
of  a  yawning,  slip-shod  waiter,  with  a  half- 
lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  to  announce  that  the 
carriages  were  in  waiting.  Lady  Harman  took 
MyrvhVs  arm  as  a  matter  of  course,  before  he 
was  at  all  prepared  to  offer  it ;  whilst  Vander- 
ville, with  more  ready  politeness,  escorted  — 
not  Miss  Sternheim,  but  her  greyhound  to  the 
door,  and  then  gaily  kissing  hands,  jumped  into 
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his  own  carriage,  as  if  fearful  of  being  again  too 
late. 

"  How  confoundedly  that  old  woman  talks  1" 
exclaimed  Myrvtn,  even  before  he  was  well 
seated  beside  him, 

"  And  how  divinely  that  young  one  smiles  P 
rejoined  his  companion. 

"  I  have  Utile  doubt  she  can  frown  too/' 

"  Well,  I  see  we  shall  never  agree  about 
Miss  Stemheira/1  gravely  answered  Lord  Van- 
derville :  **  I  have  not  seen  any  woman  I  admire 
more  than  I  do  her/' 

w  Since  you  left  Radicofani." 

Lord  Vanderville  perceived  Myrvin  was  not 
in  a  very  complacent  humour ;  and  unwilling  to 
have  his  own  gay  thoughts  disturbed  by  contra* 
diction,  he  allowed  the  conversation  to  drop, 
and  they  proceeded  in  silence. 

The  sun  was  just  rising,  as  winding  down  the 
steep  road  which  leads  to  the  shores  of  Bolsena, 
they  suddenly  emerged  from  the  thick  wood 
which  had  hitherto  obstructed  their  view.  The 
long  and  slanting  rays  of  light  caught  the  dis- 
tant mountains  that  skirt  the  lake,  and,  descend- 
ing by  degrees  to  its  surface,  seemed  to  streak 
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its  clear  waters  with  gold.  One  ray  fell  on  the 
rocks  of  the  second  little  island  which  stands  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  opposite  shore ;  and 
partially  illuminating  the  rude  buildings  that 
climb  up  amongst  them,  gave  to  the  whole  un- 
wonted value.  But  the  most  peculiar,  as  well 
as  most  interesting  objects  that  presented  them* 
selves,  were  the  tall  ruins  of  Lorenzo  Spo- 
gliato,  which  rose  amongst  the  thick  olives  at 
their  feet.* 

As  they  descended  the  hill,  the  castle  assumed 
new  beauties  as  their  points  of  view  changed ; 
for  on  turning  to  observe  it  from  the  vale,  they 
perceived  that  it  stood  on  a  rock  which  was 
fretted  into  caves,  that,  in  their  dark  and  soli- 
tary appearance,  seemed  to  promise  safe  retreats 
to  the  hordes  of  brigands  which  avowedly  infest 
the  neighbouring  woods.  From  this  wild  and 
almost  impregnable  base,  the  mutilated  walls  of 
the  fortress  rose  in  unequal  heights ;  in  some 
places  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  luxu- 
riant ivy  with  which  they  were  crowned,  and  at 
others,  sturdily  bidding  defiance  alike  to  the 
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ravages  of  time,  and  to  the  efforts  of  that  policy 
which  has  resolved  on  the  removal  even  of  the 
last  remains  of  Lorenzo  Spogliato. 

One  tall,  slender  tower,  rose  paramount  above 
the  rest,  and  caught  the  sun's  first  ray ;  as  if, 
conscious  of  its  doom,  it  sought  to  bid  a  last 
adieu  to  the  glorious  planet  in  whose  revolving 
splendour  it  had  shared  for  so  many  years. 
Whilst  the  travellers  still  loitered  to  admire 
this  strange,  picturesque  scene,  they  perceived 
a  large  party  of  labourers  crossing  the  lit t It- 
bridge  immediately  under  the  walls,  in  returning 
to  their  daily  work  of  destruction:  their  si- 
newy arms  bared  to  the  elbow— their  athletic 
limbs  and  active  motion,  as  springing  from  rock 
to  rock  they  climbed  the  steep  crags  which 
were  not  long  to  support  their  almost  coeval 
walls, — and  the  cheering  songs  with  which  they 
animated  each  other  to  the  task, — formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  venerable  pile  that  in 
solemn  silence  seemed  to  await  its  fate.  Per- 
haps ere  this,  no  vestiges  of  Lorenzo  Spogliato 
remain  to  mark  the  spot  which  many  a  deed  of 
glory  should  have  consecrated.    Another  gene- 
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ration  will  scarcely  be  swept  away,  before  all, 
even  its  name,  will  be  forgotten.  But,  will 
its  rival,  Lorenzo  Nuovo,  which  now  rises  on 
the  neighbouring  hill,  proud  in  its  predecessor's 
decay,  ever  emulate  its  grandeur  or  evade  its 
fate  I  Pestilence  here  broods  over  the  plains 
that  revel  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  lurks  in 
the  woods  that  no  mortal  hand  has  yet  profaned. 
The  Dryads  and  Wood  Nymphs,  to  whom  thev 
once  were  dedicated,  still  seem  jealous  of  their 
sway,  and  breathe  around  a  spell  unseen,  but 
irresistible, 

Emily  Stern beim,  whose  unsophisticated  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  had  not  yet  been  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  rules  of  art,  was  un- 
bounded in  her  admiration  of  the  lovely  scene  \ 
and  careless  of  the  mists  which  the  sun  now 
exhaled  from  the  plain,  she  left  her  aunt's  car- 
riage, and,  seating  herself  on  a  stone,  attempted 
to  sketch  the  landscape :  Vanderville  was,  in  a 
moment,  at  her  side,  and,  of  course,  loud  in  praise 
of  her  talent,  though,  in  truth,  he  thought 
much  more  of  her  beauty,  which  was  heighten* 
cd  by  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  and  her  own 
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joyous  spirits*  Myrvin  thought  not  so  much 
of  either  as  of  the  mat  aria ;  but  he  was  not 
much  given  to  dissect  his  own  thoughts  for  the 
amusement  of  others ;  and  merely  proclaiming  it 
too  cold  to  stand  still,  he  walked  on,  with  the 
utmost  apparent  unconcern,  to  where  a  coun- 
tryman was  at  work,  from  whom  he  soon  found 
his  surmise  confirmed  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
country  being  uninhabitable.  It  would  have 
cost  him  too  many  words  to  convince  either 
Vanderville  or  Miss  Sternheim  of  the  danger 
attending  their  respective  occupations,  and  he 
therefore  chose  an  easier  and  more  expeditious 
mode.  Returning  at  a  still  quicker  pace,  he 
just  stopped  at  the  window  of  Lady  Harman's 
carriage,  casually  to  mention  the  information 
he  bad  gained ;  and  then  passed  on  to  Lord 
Vanderville's,  being  unwilling,  he  observed,  to 
die  of  so  common  and  vulgar  a  disease.  His 
observation  produced  the  desired  effect.  Lady 
Harman's  sensibilities  were  particularly  alive 
on  the  subject  of  health  ;  they  were  even  para- 
mount to  her  affected  admiration  of  antiquities ; 
and  forgetting  all  that  she  had  previously  de- 
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termined  to  wonder  at,  within  five  miles  of  the 
old  Volsinium,  she  thought  now  only  of  esca- 
ping with  her  life  from  before  its  walls,  as  the 
Romans  themselves  were  once  compelled  to  do. 
In  a  moment  her  clear  dictatorial  voice  sum- 
moned Miss  Sternheim  to  return.  "  Come, 
come,  Emily!  I  am  hoarse,  already ;  I  shall  get 
the  mal  aria  fever :  you  can  buy  in  any  print- 
shop  much  better  views  of  Italy  than  any 
amateur  school-girl  could  draw  in  a  century. 
Do,  for  God's  sake,  postpone  the  fine  arts  till 
after  Christmas."  Emily  and  her  greyhound 
came  bounding  on  to  interrupt  the  harangue, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  whole  party  resumed 
the  order  of  march. 

The  road  continued  to  wind  round  the  shores 
of  the  lake  through  the  beautiful  wood  which 
has  stood  inviolable  for  ages,  hallowed  by  its 
own  antiquity.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene :  the  sun  shone  bright  on 
the  water,  which  here  and  there  was  perceptible 
through  the  boles  of  the  trees  to  the  right, 
sparkling  in  the  glancing  rays.  Sometimes  the 
road  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  lay  through 
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the  vineyards  that  occupy  the  space  between 
its  verge  and  the  shore;  at  other  times,  the 
path  turned  again  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
wood,  the  darkness  of  which  made  the  open 
distance  look  more  brilliant. 

At  short  intervals  on  this  part  of  the  road, 
they  perceived  the  rude  huts  erected  by  the 
guards,  who  were  stationed  for  the  protection 
of  passengers  from  the  frequent  incursions  of 
the  brigands.  These  huts,  formed  only  of  reeds, 
seemed  to  increase  the  wildness  of  the  scene : 
soldiers,  who,  from  their  dark  dress  and  looks 
might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  the  ban- 
ditti themselves,  were  lying  round  the  fires 
outside  of  these  savage  edifices,  or  seen  occa- 
sionally passing  at  a  distance  through  the  trees, 
as  if  in  search  of  their  prey ;  whilst  the  ostenta- 
tious display  of  their  fire-arms,  and  equivocal 
expression  of  their  countenances,  might  have 
encouraged  a  doubt,  as  to  which  party  they 
would  have  befriended,  had  any  contest  with 
the  brigands  actually  taken  place.  The  Ira 
vellers,  however,  having  escaped  the  dangers 
both  of  friends  and  foes,  took  a  last  view  of  the 
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lake  of  Bolsena  from  the  hill  of  Montefiascone, 
where  they  changed  horses,  and  proceeded 
rapidly  over  the  plain  to  Viterbo. 

Here  Lord  Vanderville  proposed  to  Lady 
Harman  that  the  order  of  travelling  should  be 
altered,  and  that  the  two  ladies-maids  should 
change  places  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  front  seats  of  her  barouche :  to 
this  her  Ladyship  willingly  acceded,  being  by 
no  means  averse  to  profit  by  any  opportunity 
for  colloquial  enjoyment,  Myrvin  was  perfect- 
ly passive  on  the  occasion,  only  stipulating  that 
the  greyhound  should  accompany  the  Abigails  ; 
whilst  the  arch  smile  which  dimpled  the  corners 
of  Emily's  mouth,  as  she  turned  to  the  window 
during  the  arrangement,  showed  she  was  not 
quite  as  unconscious  as  she  affected  to  be  of  the 
motive  which  had  induced  Lord  Vanderville  to 
propose  the  amendment.  Nor  indeed  would 
it  have  been  at  all  compatible  with  her  frank 
and  artless  manners,  to  have  appeared  totally 
insensible  to  his  Lordship's  admiration,  which 
wis  avowed  without  either  hesitation  or  disguise. 

Few  pretty  women  arrive  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen,  without  forming  some  calculation  of 
the  value  of  their  own  charms;  and  if  the  es- 
timate made  by  selMove  is  at  all  aided  by  the 
flattery  of  others,  it  is  not  Likely  the  average 
should  be  underrated:  for  vanity  is  more  or 
less  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  every 
character ;  and,  perhaps,  its  effects  may  not  so 
much  depend  on  its  actual  quantity,  as  on  its 
relative  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  qualities 
which  serve  either  to  heighten  or  to  neutra- 
lize them*    Emily  was  too  gay,  too  young,  and 
too  beautiful,  to  feel  much  surprise,  or  any  dis- 
like at  receiving  the  homage  of  those  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions ;  and  if 
that  homage  was  offered  by  a  handsome  and 
amiable  young  man,  it  was  probably  not  ren- 
dered more  unacceptable  by  the  coronet  which 
glittered  above  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  the  beauties  of  the  road  from  Viterbo  to 
Ronciglione  should  be  lost  to  these  travellers, 
The  wood  that  rises  on  the  mountain  above 
Viterbo  is  at  least  as  fine  as  that  which  shelters 
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Bolsena;  and  the  little  lake  that  lies  embo- 
somed in  one  of  the  dells  overlooked  by  the 
road,  is,  though  not  as  large,  at  least  as  pic- 
turesque :  but  the  magnet  here  was  changed ; 
and  though  Emily  eagerly  looked  to  the  wide 
horizon  that  opened  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  for  the  narrow  line  of  light  that  stretched 
against  the  western  sky,  and  marked  the  Medi- 
terranean;— and  though  she  remembered  the 
feelings  with  which  she  had  first  seen  that  tide- 
less  sea  when,  embarking  at  Marseilles,  she  had 
crossed  from  thence  to  Leghorn ; — yet  that  re- 
membrance, and  all  that  it  brought  with  it, 
threw  but  a  transient  shade  upon  her  counte- 
nance. Lord  Vanderville  marked  the  gloom  as 
it  passed,  and  was  but  the  more  solicitous  by 
some  vivacious  observation  to  recall  the  smile 
he  delighted  in.  The  gay  laugh  soon  followed; 
and  the  painful  recollections,  whatever  they 
might  have  been,  vanished  to  be  no  more  re- 
called. 

Meantime,  the  whole  had  passed  unobserved 
by  Lady  Harman :  she  was  busily  engaged  in 
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arguing  whether  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or  the 
lake  of  Perugio,  was  the  ancient  Thrasimene ; 
and  she  alternately  beat  both  Hannibal  and  her- 
self out  of  the  field,  as  she  unconsciously  veered 
round  and  round  the  compass,  in  the  course  of 
her  single  combat ;  for  single  it  certainly  was,  as 
she  could  not  provoke  Mvrvin  to  a  contradic- 
tion, and  had  no  resource  left  but  to  contradict 
herself;  whilst  he,  like  another  Fabius,  pa- 
tiently waited  till  his  enemy  completed  her 
own  defeat,  and  employed  himself  meanwhile  in 
meditation. 

The  next  day,  having  sent  on  their  couriers 
to  Rome,  from  which  they  were  now  only  four 
posts  distant,  none  of  the  party  appeared  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  accelerate  their  journey: 
Lady  Harman  was  fatigued  with  that  of  the 
day  before,  and  remained  in  her  own  room  to 
breakfast ;  and  Emily*  having  finished  hers  long 
before  either  of  the  gentlemen  made  their  ap- 
pCWanee.  w.ts  faming  herself  in  practicing  the 
peculiar  mode  in  which  the  Italian  peasant  girls, 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  dress  their  heads  in 
square  white  cloths,  which  crossing  their  fore- 
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beads  id  a  straight  line,  and  hanging  down  as 
lappets  at  each  side,  have  a  fanciful  but  very 
becoming  effect.  Her  instructress,  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  assisted  her  in  the  operation ; 
and  both  were  exceedingly  entertained  at 
Emily's  masquerade,  when  Myrvin  entered  the 
room,  to  whom  she  laughingly  turned  to  ask  his 
opinion  of  the  costume. 

In  doing  this,  she  looked  so  pretty,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  the  appeal ; 
and  advancing  with  more  vivacity  than  usual, 
he  tendered  his  assistance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  toilette,  and  was  proceeding  in 
the  task,  when  Lord  Vanderville  entered  the 
room* 

"  What ! — Myrvin  presiding  at  a  lady's  toi- 
lette ?"  exclaimed  his  Lordship  with  unfeigned 
surprise. 

*'  Only  in  your  absence,  my  Lord :  I  resign 
the  cap  and  belles  to  you,  now." 

Emily  coloured :  Vanderville  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  undecided  in  which  sense  to  under- 
stand the  observation,  whilst  Myrvin  stood  with- 
out  the  slightest  change  of  countenance,  appa* 
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rently  unconscious  that  it  admitted  of  any  mis- 
construction. 

The  innkeeper's  daughter,  although  she  did 
not  exactly  comprehend  what  had  passed,  with 
the  tact  natural  to  her  sex,  if  not  incidental  to 
her  situation,  soon  perceived  that  something  un- 
pleasant had  occurred  on  the  subject  of  the 
head-dress;  and  with  the  dexterity  and  good 
nature  which  characterise  Italian  women  of  all 
ranks,  immediately  turned  the  conversation  on 
her  own,  whilst  Emily  profited  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  leaving  the  room  ;  and  Vanderville,  di- 
verted from  his  momentary  chagrin  by  the  girl's 
good-humoured  vivacity,  either  forgot  its  origin 
entirely,  or  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  inves- 
tigating its  cause. 

Nothing  can  he  more  uninteresting  than 
that  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  lies 
between  Rouciglione  and  the  immortal  city. 
But  the  way  appeared  far  from  tedious  to  any 
of  the  travellers*  I*dy  Harman,  having  re- 
gained fresh  spirits  from  her  conscious  vicinity 
to  Rome,  was  particularly  loquacious,  and  al- 
most entertaining  in  the  strange  and  caricatured 
VOL.  f.  c 
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comparisons  in  which  she  indulged  herself  be- 
tween the  ancient  aud  modern  Romans.  In 
these,  she  was  alike  encouraged  by  Vander- 
ville's  vivacity,  and  MyrvuYs  taciturnity,  who 
seldom  interrupted  her  except  by  some  whim- 
sical misinterpretation  of  her  argument,  or  by 
some  laconic  but  not  impolite  contradiction  of 
her  exaggerations.  Sometimes  these  provoked 
a  retort  on  her  part  which  bore  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  animosity ;  but  there  was  always 
something  in  Myrvin  s  manner  that  was  too 
calm  to  give  offence,  and  too  dignified  to  en* 
courage  it :  aud  Ltuly  Harmao  was  not  the  only 
person  who  felt  its  influence  without  being  ex- 
actly competent  to  its  definition. 

At  first,  Emily  was  thoughtful,  and  a  shade 
of  reserve  appeared  in  her  deportment,  which 
was  unusual*  Was  it  accident  or  design  that 
occasioned  her  being  the  only  person  who  never 
noticed  Myrvin  in  conversation,  or  answered 
his  remarks?  He  was  uncertain  which;  und 
though  a  casual  observer  might  have  ima- 
gined that  he  scarcely  attended  to  the  circum- 
stance, yet  few  of  his  observations  were  mnde 
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without  being  addressed,  at  least  by  his  looks, 
to  her. 

Lady  Harman,  however,  continued  intent  on 
her  argument,  unconscious  that  all  were  not 
equally  engrossed  by  it.  "Nothing  can  con- 
vince roe,"  said  she,  that  the  enslaved,  effe- 
minate, superstitious  Italians  of  the  present  day 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  glorious  Romans ; 
and  I  am  astonished,  Mr,  Myrvin,  that  you, 
who  I  thought  professed  a  more  than  common 
share  of  good  sense,  can  defend  the  present 
degenerate  race." 

"  Perhaps  I  only  defend  them  because  I 
think  them  weak.  Where  I  most  admire,  I 
seldomest  praise." 

Lady  Harman  boasted  of  his  "  concession/' 
as  she  termed  it,  and  gloried  in  her  victory  ;  but 
the  quick  blush  that  rose  on  Emily's  cheek,  as 
her  eyes  fell  under  the  glance  of  Myrvin' s,  told 
of  a  more  tacit  reconciliation  that  her  aunt  had 
never  dreamed  of.  At  last,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill*  beyond  Baccano,  near  to  the  spot  on 
which  a  rude  stone  monument  marks  Nero's 
tomb,  the  postilions  suddenly  stopped,  and 
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pointing  to  the  right  with  a  smile  of  exultation, 
showed  the  Golden  House,— not  of  the  em- 
peror, but  of  the  saint,  as  the  majestic  dome 
of  Saint  Peter's  rose  proudly  to  the  travellers* 
view. 
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CHAP,  IL 

INHABITANTS  OF  ROME. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  much  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  most  rational  and  intellec- 
tual are  in  fact  influenced  by  circumstances 
apparently  beneath  our  notice,  and  dependent 
on  casualties  over  which  we  have  no  control.  I  n- 
deed,  it  is  only  by  analysing  our  own  feelings  that 
we  learn  to  ascertain  of  what  insignificant  items 
the  sum  of  human  life  is  actually  composed, 
and  that  we  are  consequently  taught  to  appreci- 
ate correctly  its  happiness  or  misery.  The  first 
sight  of  Rome  occasions  a  peculiar  sensation  of 
delight,  softened  almost  to  sorrow,  that  few, 
even  of  the  most  illiterate,  have  failed  to  expe- 
rience. It  is  a  painful  pleasure,  that  warms 
the  heart  but  once  in  all  its  pilgrimage;  and  if 
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lost  then,  can  never  be  regained.  How  then 
did  it  happen  that  Emily  Sternheim,  vivacious 
and  enthusiastic  as  she  was,  remained  an  un- 
moved spectator  of  the  Niobe  of  nations  I 

Alas!  the  moment  when  the  Eternal  City 
spread  all  its  glories  to  the  eye,  Lord  Vander- 
ville  was  earnestly  and  loudly  endeavouring  to 
prevail  on  Lady  Harman  to  change  her  plan  of" 
wintering  at  Rome,  and  to  persuade  her  to  go 
on  direct  to  Naples,  whither  be  and  Myrvin 
intended  proceeding.  This  is  a  sort  of  contest 
which  all  travellers  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  friends  in  both  places  are  sure  to  under- 
go ;  and  which  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate, 
debate  within  their  own  minds.  Emily  was 
naturally  interested  in  the  result,  although  she 
by  no  means  expected  her  atint  to  make  any 
appeal  to  her  wishes  upon  it,  for  Lady  Harman 
seldom  delegated  to  any  person  her  right  of  de- 
cision :  yet  still  Emily  listened  with  fixed  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  a  medium  course  was  finally  agreed 
upon,  and  Lady  Harman  resolved  to  abridge 
her  intended  stay  at  Rome,  her  thoughts  im- 
mediately wandered  of  course  to  the  shores  of 
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Naples,  regardless  of  the  horizon  that  actually 
lay  before  her ;  and  what  so  irremediably  de- 
stroys all  enthusiasm  or  admiration  of  the  pre- 
sent, as  vague  and  illusory  calculations  on 
futurity? 

Myrvin  remained  silent  during  this  discus- 
sion, though  apparently  his  thoughts  were  not 
less  intently  though  differently  engaged  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  yellow  Tiber,  and  marked  the  tufted  pines 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili,  whose  tall  groves  rise 
against  the  western  sky,  and  form  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  landscape  of  Rome  at 
every  point  of  view* 

They  now  approached  the  Emilrnn  Bridge, 
"  Modern  Rome  satirizes  itself!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Harman :  "  the  very  name  of  its  build- 
ings show  its  general  corruption-  Who  would 
expect  the  Flaminian  Way  to  end  in  the  Ponte 
Molle,  or  that  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Peter  should  guard  the  bridge  which  Clelia 
and  Codes  once  defended  ?" 

Myrvin  smiled  at  the  mistake  into  which  the 
old  lady's  zeal  had  hurried  her,  by  transporting 
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the  Ponte  Rotta  bo  high  up  the  stream*  He 
was  even  half  tempted  to  remind  her  Ladyship 
that  though  she  thus  scorned  the  bridge  they 
stood  on  for  its  conversion  to  Christianity,  as 
it  might  be  called,  yet  the  valour  of  Constan- 
tine  and  the  pencil  of  Raffael  bad  hallowed  it  in 
days  comparatively  modern.  But  he  was  saved 
the  trouble  of  this  disquisition  by  their  arrival 
at  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

There  their  couriers  awaited  them;  but  not 
even  the  ponderous  whips  and  tarnished  lace 
which  are  the  badges  of  this  useful  tribe,  were  so 
welcome  to  the  travellers'  eyes  as  the  little  ma- 
gical slips  of  paper  called  Lascia  Pas&are  which 
they  held  in  their  hands.  These  talismans  en- 
abled the  fortunate  possessor  to  pass  through  the 
formidable  barrier,  if  not  unseen,  at  least  unmo- 
lested, accompanied  by  all  his  baggage,  contra- 
band or  otherwise;  whilst  the  way-worn  tra- 
veller, unprovided  with  these  amulets,  however 
empty  his  trunks  or  innocent  his  intentions  may 
be,  is  mercilessly  condemned  to  the  !<  peine  forte 
et  dure"  of  the  Dogana,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  name  of  M  Custom?. 
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House  f  though  not  even  the  lictors  at  Dover, 
yclept  Custom- House  Officers,  are  sufficient 
to  exemplify  this  useless,  because  evasible  ty- 
ranny. 

It  is  certain  that  the  magnificence  of  Rome 
is  not,  as  that  of  Babylon  was,  proclaimed  at 
its  gates;  and  the  traveller,  who  has  founded 
his  expectations  of  its  entrance  on  the  inimit- 
able beauty  of  the  Barriere  de  Neuilly,  or  even 
on  the  simpler  model  of  what  the  gate  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner  was,  will  be  wofully  disappointed 
in  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  as  looking  through  its 
km  and  heavy  arch  he  sees  the  twin  churches 
that  serve  to  separate  the  three  streets  that 
in  their  length  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of 
modern  Rome,  but  in  their  apparent  breadth 
scarcely  enter  into  competition  with  an  English 
stable  lane. 

Lady  Harman  was  not  quite  wrong  in  feel- 
ing, or  affecting  disappointment  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  Corso  which  lay  stretched  be- 
fore them  in  a  long  line  of  seemingly  intermin- 
able darkness:  for  it  so  happened  that  they 
entered  Rome  just  in  the  interval  when  the 
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mormng  of  the  Italians  is  concluded  by  their 
daily  sleep ;  and  the  hour  for  the  ring  of  car- 
riages, more  peculiarly  called  "  the  Corso/'  had 
not  arrived.  Half  the  shops  therefore  were 
shut,  the  whole  street  was  desolate,  and  the 
tall  homes,  which  for  nine  months  m  the  year 
bestow  the  enviable  blessing  of  shade  on  the 
passengers,  now  gave  only  an  additional  gloom 
in  excluding  the  last  rays  of  a  November  sun* 

In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  the  two  parties  se- 
parated* Lady  Harman's  carriage  having  pass- 
ed up  what  she  called  the  dirtiest  crookedest 
little  street  in  the  universe,  and  what  the  Ro- 
mans call  "  Via  Babuino,"  they  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which,  pecu- 
liarly selected  for  the  rendezvous  of  English 
strangers,  has  thence  become  the  most  fa* 
ihionable  part  of  Rome.  Could  Cicero  have 
anticipated  that  so  degrading  an  epithet  should 
ever  have  been  applied,  as  a  mark  of  envied 
distinction,  to  th<  tmse  of  the  Campus  Martius  I 

Emily  recollected  the  map  of  Rome  that  had 
once  hung  in  her  father's  study,  and  eagerly 
looked  for  the  magnificent  palace  "  Di  Me- 
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dici,"  which  with  its  obelisk  crowned  La  Triniu 
di  Monte,  and  with  its  marble  staircase  of  nine 
hundred  steps  formed  one  side  of  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  constituting  its  principal  ornament,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  chart  in  question.  But  be- 
fore these  reminiscences  were  half  concluded 
or  arranged  in  her  mind,  she  found  herself  in  a 
little  open  space,  too  irregular  to  be  called  a 
square,  from  the  corner  of  which,  where  the 
carriage  stopped,  one  long  dirty  flag  was  all  that 
was  perceptible  of  the  marble  staircase ;  aud 
turning  round,  she  found  herself  at  the  door 
of  the  London  Hotel,  where  several  foppish 
waiters  addressed  her  in  English,  and  thus  dis- 
pelled the  last  shadows  which,  still  floating 
round  her  imagination,  had  obscured,  but  at 
tliti  same  time  enlarged  to  her  mind's  eye,  every 
object  connected  with  Roman  grandeur. 

Notwithstanding  all  Lady  Harmon's  prepos- 
sessions against  the  modern  Romans,  she  could 
not  help  noticing  the  astonishing  strength  and 
alacrity  with  which  the  Faccitini  (a  class 
amongst  the  Italians  corresponding  to  our  por- 
ters,) lifted  the  accumulated  weights  which 
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even  the  multifarious  luggage  of  a  lady  of  fa- 
shion could  offer.  These  men,  without  either 
assistance  or  reluctance,  carried  on  their  heads 
or  shoulders,  trunks,  that  the  united  prowess  of 
two  or  three  London  chairmen  would  not  have 
been  found  sufficient,  either  from  inclination  or 
strength,  to  move,  and  such  as  would  have  en- 
gaged the  tongues,  if  not  the  energies,  of  half  a 
dozen  Irish  labourers  for  half  an  hour ;  and  yet 
these  "enervated,"  "degenerate"  Romans, 
sprang  forward  lustily,  scarcely  bending  under 
their  load,  and  only  curving  their  fine  athletic 
forms  to  the  stoop  of  an  Atlas,  for  whose  sta- 
tue they  might  have  served  as  admirable  pro- 
totypes* 

And  now  succeeded  all  the  bustle  attendant 
on  the  arrival  of  any  family  of  distinction  at  an 
hotel,  which,  particularly  if  kept  by  English 
people,  possesses  little  characteristic  difference* 
whether  the  walls  stand  in  Rome  or  London. 
Thus,  by  the  time  Lady  Harman  had  chosen  her 
apartments  and  closed  her  bargains — by  the  time 
the  maids  had  unpacked  the  trunks,  and  the 
ladies  had  completed  their  toilettes — and  long 
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before  the  general  fermentation  in  the  house 
had  subsided,— Emily  found  that  her  enthusiasm 
had  evaporated  also ;  and  she  was  obliged  fre- 
quently to  repeat  to  herself,  sometimes  with 
surprise,  and  sometimes  as  reproof,  that  really 
she  had  arrived  at  Rome,  and  not  at  Chel- 
tenham. 

Meanwhile  Vanderville  and  Myrvin,  with  the 
promptitude  which  always  distinguishes  the  ar- 
rangements of  gentlemen  from  those  of  ladies, 
had  established  themselves  much  to  their  own 
satisfaction  in  an  hotel  in  the  Via  della  Croce  ; 
a  comparatively  short  time  sufficed  for  their 
change  of  dress;  and  ordering  a  caleche  to 
the  door,  they  proceeded  to  the  Corso,  which 
was  by  that  time  commenced. 

In  order  to  be  able  either  to  comprehend  or 
to  share  in  many  of  the  amusements  of  the 
Italians,  it  requires  in  some  degree  to  be  ac- 
customed to  their  quiet  and  even  sedentary 
habits,  and  to  be  inured  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  climate,  from  which  the  origin  of  many 
of  these  customs  is  probably  derived.  Thus,  a 
mere  spectator  would  find  it  difficult  to  ua- 
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derstand  what  constituted  the  pleasure  of  a 
Corso,  in  which  for  about  three  hours, 
nearly  all  the  carriages,  containing  at  least 
three -fourths  of  the  upper  ranks  of  Rome, 
follow  each  other  in  a  string,  frequently  in 
number  amounting  to  some  hundreds  ;  passing 
at  a  funereal  pace  up  the  left  hand  of  the  Cor- 
so, from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza 
Venezia,  and  returning  in  the  same  order  of 
procession  down  the  opposite  side;  going  at 
each  end  round  a  cavalry  soldier,  who  remain* 
as  immoveable  as  his  substitute,  the  winning 
post  on  an  English  race-ground* 

This  strange  fashion  is  particularly  in  vogue 
on  Thursdays  and  Sundays;  and  a  Roman  belle 
would  consider  it  nearly  as  great  a  mortification 
to  be  absent  on  those  days  from  the  Corso,  as 
from  the  first  sight  of  an  opera ;  though  cer- 
tainly the  inducement  appears  scarcely  equal ; 
as  though  the  softness  of  the  climate  admits 
the  general  use  of  caleches,  (light  open  car- 
riages, not  very  dissimilar  to  the  ancient  cha- 
riots,) yet  it  is  not  usual  to  stop  in  the  line 
either  for  business  or  conversation ;  and  thus 
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in  the  midst  of  numbers,  society  is  confined 
to  the  few  which  each  individual  carriage 
contains* 

It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  general  surprise 
and  equal  inconvenience  when  a  caleche  drew 
up  opposite  to  that  which  held  Lord  Vanderville 
and  MjTvin ;  and  the  former  heard  himself  ac- 
costed by  Lady  Mary  Norton,  who  inquired 
with  such  rapidity,  M  where  he  had  come  from  ? 
when  he  had  arrived  ?  how  long  he  was  to 
stay?  and  where  he  was  going  to?"  that  his 
Lordship  was  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  an* 
swering  any  query  but  the  last*  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  avowal  of  his  intention  of  going 
to  Naples  was  only  the  watch-word  for  a  new 
roll-call,  he  hastily  asked  her  where  she  lived, 
and  making  a  memorandum  of  Palazzo  Al~ 
teniae,  he  abruptly  desired  his  coachman  to 
drive  on* 

11  You  leave  your  favourite  very  suddenly/* 
observed  Myrvin. 

l*  She  is  no  favourite  of  mine  now,*  returned 
his  Lordship  pettishly ;  and  then  added,  to  save 
a  retort,  11  her  face  is  so  rouged,  and  her  man- 
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ners  so  varnished,  since  she  came  abroad,  I 
think  she  is  grown  quite  disagreeable.** 

M  And  yet,  Vanderville,  it  is  not  six  months 
since  you  swore  there  was  nothing  half  so  gay 
or  entertaining  as  Lady  Mary  Norton.  You 
remember  her  criticism  on  tbe  opera  at  Milan, 
that  you  averred  surpassed  any  thing  Madame 
de  Stael  had  ever  written  V* 

"  Ay,  she  was  pleasant  enough  that  night ; 
but  the  lines  of  her  character,  as  well  as  of  her 
face,  get  stronger  every  time  I  see  her." 

ir  Your  second  sight  exceeds  a  High- 
lander's" 

Lord  Vanderville  paused,  and  then  answered 
more  to  Myrvin's  thoughts  than  words  :  **  I 
acknowledge  you  are  right.  I  should  not,  per- 
haps, have  discovered  Lady  Mary's  faults  in 
the  moment  she  stopped  before  me,  had  not  my 
eyes  been  previously  opened  to  the  merits  of 
Miss  Sternheim,  That  Emily  is  a  charming 
girl!" 

"  I  think  this  time,  Vanderville,  you  are 
taken  in  love  even  quicker  than  usual." 

"  No,  Charles,  you  are  mistaken;  I  am  not 
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in  love  with  Miss  Steraheim ;  but  I  certainly 
admire  her  exceedingly,  and  I  mean  to  cultivate 
her  society  <m  purpose  to  convince  myself  whe- 
ther her  character  is,  or  is  not,  as  perfect  as 
her  beauty." 

"  And,  in  any  case,  I  see  it  is  your  present 
intention  to  marry  her,  provided  your  inclination 
survives  your  courtship," 

11  lam  not  such  a  fool,  at  my  time  of  life,  to 
marry  a  girl  for  a  pretty  face ;  but  her  aunt 
says  she  will  give  her  a  large  fortune,  provided 
she  marries  with  her  approbation." 

It  has  been  said  that  a  drunken  man  particu- 
larly prides  himself  on  his  ability  of  standing 
steady ;  and  a  man  in  love,  who  boasts  of  being 
no  fool,  is  generally  found  to  be  more  intoxi* 
cated  than  he  is  himself  aware  of.  Lord  Vander- 
ville  had  earnestly  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
talking  seriously  to  Myrvin  about  his  sentiments 
and  intentions  regarding  Miss  Stemheim ;  and 
having  now  broken  the  ice,  he  found  the  subject 
inexhaustible,  and  continued  it  all  dinner  time, 
When  his  Lordship  once  commenced  a  dis- 
course peculiarly  interesting  to  himself,  it  must 
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be  confessed  he  did  not  often  allow  his  auditor 
opportunity  of  replying,  and  therefore  Myrvin  s 
present  taciturnity  created  no  surprise ;  whilst 
from  the  peer's  loquacity,  his  friend  soon  disco- 
vered that  his  designs  were  really  more  formed 
than  he  had  avowed  even  to  himself;  and  as  this 
conviction  strengthened,  his  own  seriousness 
increased. 

It  had  so  happened  that  Myrvin  had  never 
mentioned  to  his  cousin  having  formerly  been 
acquainted  with  Miss  Stemheim  ;  and  this  want 
of  confidence,  which  had  originated  accidentally, 
be  now  found  a  strange  but  unconquerable 
aversion  to  remove :  nor  did  he  even  mention 
his  knowledge  of  the  straitened  circumstances 
in  which  her  father  and  herself  had  lived  at 
Feversham.  Either  he  did  not  consider  that 
of  any  consequence  to  a  man  of  Lord  Van- 
dervilte's  independence,  or  he  calculated  that 
the  fortune  she  would  probably  receive  from 
Lady  Harman  on  her  marriage  with  him,  would 
outdazzle  any  previous  shade  which  might  have 
clouded  her  earlier  station.  Thus  on  the  whole, 
he  deemed  the  connexion  sufficiently  adviseabie 
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for  his  cousin,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  his 
urging  any  arguments  against  the  match ;  and 
it  seemed  that  nothing  short  of  such  a  necessity 
would  have  induced  him  to  express  any  opinion 
for  or  against  it. 

Nothing  confirms  a  growing  passion  so  much 
as  conversing  about  it;  and  Lord  Vanderville 
had  not  harangued  unintermittingly  above  four 
hours,  till  he  had  talked  himself  into  the  deter- 
mination of  giving  up  every  other  pursuit,  and 
of  regulating  all  his  future  plans  by  those  of 
Miss  Sterabeim.  Then/'  said  Myrvin,  "  I 
will  take  any  commands  you  may  have  for  my 
uncle  or  Miss  Aston,  I  shall  go  on  to  Naples 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow!  Why  so  soon,  Charles?  A 
few  days,  or  even  a  month,  will  make  no  great 
difference ;  and  we  shall  certainly  go  southward 
before  Christmas/' 

"  That  I  think  very  likely ;  or  possibly  you 
may  be  at  the  Terra  del  Fuego  before  then. 
But  you  know  the  Aston s  have  already  expected 
us  more  than  three  weeks,  and  I  don't  choose  to 
make  any  further  delay/' 
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N  Well,  you  will  do  as  you  like  of  course, 
Charles;  but  I  suspect  you  reckon  as  the  prophet 
Daniel  does,  and  consider  weeks  as  years  when 
Miss  Aston  is  in  question.  Remember  me, 
however,  to  the  old  general :  tell  Sophy  I  long 
to  be  introduced  to  her,  particularly  since  I 
have  heard  you  talk  of  her." 

Myrvin  coloured,  and  was  for  a  moment  si- 
lent ;  and  then  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
"  Miss  Aston,"  said  he  gravely,  H  is  not  one  of 
those  characters  that  once  known  can  be  easily 
forgotten ;  and  therefore,  considering  your  insta- 
bility, perhaps  the  introduction  may  be  as  well 
delayed.  Remember,  Vanderville,  I  have  always 
told  you  the  greatest  misery  you  are  ever  likely 
to  encounter  is  a  satiety  of  happiness,  but  that 
does  not  authorize  your  sporting  with  the  peace 
of  others." 

Vanderville  did  not  exactly  comprehend  who 
this  aphorism  most  applied  to;  but  his  spirits 
were  just  then  too  buoyant  to  bear  the  weight 
of  grave  reflection,  and  his  thoughts  only  dwelt 
on  Emily  Sternheim. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  a  note  was  brought 
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to  Lord  Vanderville  from  Lady  Mary  Norton, 
saying  she  meant  to  wait  at  home  for  his  Lord- 
ship's visit,  and  therefore  desired  he  might  call 
at  an  early  hoar*   Vanderville  ridiculed  her 
impatience,  and  abused  her  adoption  of  foreign 
manners,  while  he  drank  his  coffee;  but,  no 
sooner  had  he  finished  it,  than  putting  up  his 
shirt  collar  at  the  glass,  and  settling  his  hat 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  he  prepared  to  obey 
the  summons  he  had  thus  affected  to  disdain. 
As  he  left  the  room,  humming  the  very  air  of 
Rossini's  they  had  admired  together  at  Milan, 
Myrvin  called  after  him  to  say  he  was  going  to 
take  leave  of  Lady  Harman,  and  to  ask  if  he 
had  any  message  to  Miss  Steraheim.    "  Tell 
her,  I  am  following  you  on  the  wings  of  love," 
said  his  Lordship;  and  he  jumped  down  half  the 
flight  of  stairs  on  his  way  to  Lady  Mary  Norton. 

Myrvin,  on  the  contrary,  loitered  even  more 
than  usual;  he  looked  at  his  watch  a  dozen 
times,  and  walked  as  often  to  and  from  the 
window,  seemingly  inclined  to  await  his  Lord- 
ship's return :  at  length,  as  if  by  a  sudden  effort 
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of  resolution,  he  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reached  the  Loudon  Hotel. 

As  he  entered  Lady  Barman's  apartment, 
he  found  her  lecturing  Miss  Sternlieim  in  a 
more  authoritative  voice  than  usual.  u  It  is 
impossible,  Emily,  that  I  can  be  a  1  traveller's 
guide'  to  any  body;  and  you  know,  if  you  don't 
exert  yourself,  you  will  leave  Rome  without 
seeing  any  thing;  and  then  what  shall  I  have 
to  write  about  you  to  England  V 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  how  can  I  go  about  a 
strange  town  by  myself?" 

**  Good  God !  who  would  think  of  calling 
Rome  a  town  but  you?  oh  dear!  oh  dear! — 
Take  Vasis  book  and  the  valet  de  place;  and, 
for  God  s  sake,  go  and  see  something — any 
thing — no  matter  what," 

u  But  who  can  direct  me  where  to  go?" 

*'  Both  the  job  coachman  and  the  lacquey. 
Once  for  all,  Emily!  I  tell  you  there  are  in 
modern  Rome,  five  pillars— tea  obelisks— thir- 
teen fountains— twenty-two  mausoleums — one 
hundred  and  fifty  palace*^ and  three  hundred 
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and  forty-six  churches :  it  is  a  downright  matter 
of  necessity  that  you  should  see  at  least  seven- 
eighths  of  these  in  die  course  of  three  weeks* 
/  mean  to  visit  nothing  but  antiquities,  except 
Saint  Peter's.17 

H  Then  pray,  dear  aunt,  allow  me  to  wait  and 
go  with  you  to  these  antiquities.  I  cannot,  In- 
deed, I  cannot  go  to  all  these  places  alone :  I 
had  a  great  deal  rather  not  see  them  at  all.4' 

"  What  perversity !  did  you  ever  know  any 
thing  like  it,  Myrvin  I  this  comes  of  bringing  an 
ignorant  country  girl  abroad  with  one :  a  London 
girl  now  would  have  no  troublesome  scruples 
of  any  kind.  Do,  Myrvin,  oblige  me  for  this 
once,  and  go  with  her/' 

For  a  moment  Myrvin  thought  of  Vander- 
ville,  and  hesitated,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment : 
the  tear  of  wounded  pride  that  fell  on  Emilys 
cheek,  and  the  timid  blush  that  dried  it  in  its 
progress,  put  all  hesitation  to  flight  ;  and  the 
smile  with  which  she  interrupted  his  thanks  by 
expressing  her  own,  more  than  repaid  him  for 
any  trouble  which  his  new  appointment  to  the 
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office  of  cicerone  might  have  been  supposed  to 
entail* 

Although  Emily's  instinctive  modesty  had 
made  her  shrink  from  the  idea  of  visiting  strange 
places  alone,  even  in  that  land  of  virti^  where 
all  scruples  are  forgotten ;  yet  she  was  by  no 
means  sufficiently  versed  in  the  factitious  rules 
of  etiquette  to  be  aware,  that  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  man,  of  MyrvhYs  known  fashion, 
and  even  celebrity,  was  not  exactly  the  most 
suitable  chaperon  that  she  could  have  selected* 
On  the  contrary,  she  only  felt  that  in  him  she 
had  secured  a  temporary  protector ;  and  being, 
by  the  animated  politeness  of  his  manner,  soon 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  had  complied  with 
her  aunt's  request  without  any  unwillingness, 
she  soon  gave  way  to  her  natural  vivacity ;  and 
the  caleche  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half 
the  short  distance  which  lies  between  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
before  all  her  usual  gaiety  returned,  and  with 
it,  in  Myrvin's  eyes,  more  than  her  usual  charms. 

But  though  Emily  was  thus  inexperienced  in 
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the  rules  of  etiquette,  Lady  Harman  was  their 
old  and  well-versed  practitioner,  and,  therefore, 
at  first  view,  it  might  seem  strange  that  she  had 
not  given  herself  the  trouble  of  thinking  of  the 
impropriety,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  to  which 
she  had  herself  instigated  her  niece.  Bat  in 
trifling,  as  well  as  in  more  serious  occasions, 
it  often  happens  that  slight  accidental  causes 
contribute  to  induce  a  line  of  conduct  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  is  usually  cha- 
racteristic. 

Nobody  was  said  "  to  know  the  world"  better 
than  Lady  Harman;  but  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  character,  which  almost  entirely  depends 
on  the  school  in  which  that  highly-prized  know- 
ledge is  attained,  was  not  in  her  instance  that 
which  best  proved  its  value*  She  had  never 
been  taught  that  lesson  in  adversity;  and  by  a 
consequence  too  frequently  attendant  on  unin- 
terrupted prosperity, — and  shame  it  is  to  human 
nature  that  such  a  consequence  should  follow 
it, — her  heart  was  become  cold,  selfish,  and  cal- 
culating. A  doting  father  and  superannuated 
husband  had  spoiled  her  by  indulgence,  in  that 
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season  of  youth  when  the  blossoms  of  benevo- 
lence and  sympathy  naturally  expand  them* 
selves;  their  bloom  was  then  nipped,  and  now 
the  frost  of  age  chilled  them  even  to  their  roots. 

Lady  Harman  would  not  have  permitted 
"  her  niece "  to  appear  as  such,  in  London, 
unescorted  by  a  chaperon  of  decided  fashion ; 
.but  the  place  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
more  than  the  act;  and  at  Rome  there  was 
an  especial  difference.  Nobody  had  yet  seen 
Emily,  and  it  was  necessary  Emily  should  see 
every  thing,  if  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  her 
note-book.  And  finally,  it  of  course  could  not 
be  expected  that  Lady  Harman  should  put 
herself  at  all  out  of  her  way  to  save  the  feelings 
of  any  "  country  girl  from  Feversham,"  even 
though  that  country  girl  were  her  own  sister  s 
child. 

But  strong  as  all  these  reasons  were  for  send- 
ing Emily  out  with  Myrvin,  and  deep  the  cal- 
culations on  which  the  justifying  theory  was 
raised,  others,  still  more  unanswerable,  swayed 
with  Lady  Harman.  A  cause,  serious,  secret, 
portentous,  from  which  great  effects, — astonish* 
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ing  effects, — perhaps  unutterable  effects,  were 
to  arise,  required  Emily's  absence  from  home  for 
an  hour  or  more ; — and  what  was  it  I 

It  seems  the  irreversible  fate  of  all  old  wo- 
men who  arrive  at  Naples  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  play  the  guitar,  and  equally  that  all 
who  visit  Rome  should  learn  Italian.  Few  tra- 
velled dowagers  have  ventured  to  depart  from 
this  established  custom,  and  Lady  Harman 
never  liked  being  in  a  minority.  But  though 
in  this  age  of  reason,  grown  gentlemen  are 
taught  to  dance  in  every  country ;  and  though 
many  a  gouty  foot,  that  can  scarcely  hobble 
down  Piccadilly  will  ballott  in  the  Rue  de 
La  Pais,  to  the  astonishment  even  of  its 
owner ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  high  autho- 
rities and  examples,  Lady  Harman  remembered 
her  niece  was  "  an  ignorant  country  girl,"  and 
preferred  taking  her  first  lesson  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ct  and  co  during  Emilys  ab- 
sence. 

While,  therefore,  Lady  Harman  was  as  good 
at  her  lesson  as  a  child  of  six  years  old,  Emily 
the  orphan,  who  seemed  born  to  feel  all  the 
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caprice  of  fortune,  was  then  unsuspiciously  ee-. 
joying  her  transient  smile,  and  delightedly  ad- 
miring all  the  magnificence  which  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  displays. 

Instead  of  entering  at  the  nearest  front,  she 
and  her  companion  passed  round  to  that  which 
is  ornamented  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Egyptian  obelisks  that  now  form  the  boast 
of  Rome,  and  recall,  more  even  than  do  its 
statues,  the  glories  of  its  former  conquests. 

But  what  words  can  express  Emily's  delight 
when  Myrvin  held  up  the  heavy  matted  curtain, 
which,  as  in  all  other  Roman  churches,  hangs 
ponderous  and  dark  against  the  open  door;  aud, 
as  he  did  so,  presented  to  her  view  the  long 
line  of  double  columns  receding  into  distance, 
the  panelled  and  emblazoned  roof,  the  mosaic 
pavement,  and  the  sculptured  altar  which  sheds 
additional  lustre  on  this  superb  basilica  ! 

A  holy  and  revereutial  silence  seemed  to 
reign  around  the  dim  light,  that  shot  slanting 
from  the  roof,  and  fell  in*  a  concentrated  ray  on 
the  carved  stone,  which,  near  the  base  of  the  altar, 
marks  the  last  earthly  dwelling  of  the  dead. 
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The  beam,  as  it  passed,  lighted  up  the  sunken 
eye  and  pallid  cheek  of  an  old  friar,  who, 
kneeling  beside  a  column,  offered  up  his  pious 
orisons  to  Heaven,  and  seemed  to  form  a  link 
between  life  and  immortality;  whilst  Emily, 
leaning  on  MyrvuVs  arm,  stopped  in  breathless 
admiration,  like  the  genius  of  youth,  pausing 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 

Charles  gazed  on  her  expressive  countenance 
till  his  thoughts  wandered  far  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  stood ;  nor  did  he  rouse  from  his  re- 
verie, till  Emily,  pointing  to  the  beautiful  statue 
of  Charity  that  ornaments  the  tomb  to  the  right 
of  this  entrance,  had  twice  demanded  whose 
memory  it  graced  !  "  That  tomb,"  said  he,  "  is 
Clement  the  Ninth's ;  but  I  am  a  bad  cicerone ; 
that  laughing  little  priest  yonder  will  prove  a 
much  better  one ;  he  will  tell  you  whether  those 
doors  you  see  built  up  there  with  brick,  are 
opened  every  fifty  or  every  hundred  years,  or 
whether  they  are  like  the  temple  of  Janus,  only 
opened  at  discretion.  I  own  I  never  can  re- 
member these  wonders," 

So  saying,  he  beckoned  to  a  little  boy  whose 
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infantine  features  had  scarcely  yet  stiffened  in  the 
harsh  mould  of  monastic  austerity.  His  black 
surplice  was  surmounted  by  a  white  cape  of 
cotton  texture  woven  into  an  imitation  of  laoe ; 
and  in  his  hand  he  held  the  sharp  cocked  hat  in 
which  these  secular  urchins  are  used  to  parade 
the  streets  in  mockery  of  dignity.  He  was, 
however,  of  some  use  to  them  as  a  temporal,  if 
not  a  spiritual  guide,  as  he  opened  the  heavy 
iron  doors  which  give  entrance  from  the  aisles 
of  the  church,  on  one  side,  to  the  magnificent 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  still  more  sumptuous  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  built  by  the  Borghese  family. 

-Here  all  that  golden  roofs,  marble  walls, 
sculptured  tombs,  and  painted  altars  can  pro- 
duce, is  combined  in  one  blaze  of  splendour. 
"  That  image  of  the  Virgin  which  is  surrounded 
by  precious  stones,"  said  the  young  priest, 
"  was  done  by  St.  Luke  above  two  thousand 
years  ago," — a  mistake  in  chronology  which 
tun  used  Emily.  "  He  reminds  me/'  said  Myr- 
vin  in  English,  "  of  one  of  the  choir  at  Santa 
Croce  in  Florence4  of  whom  I  inquired  how 
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long  it  was  since  (he  first  Anno  Domini ;  and 
al  ter  puzzling  some  time,  be  referred  me  to  his 
superior ;  **  for  noviciates,"  said  he,  11  are  never 
initiated  into  secrets."* 

When  Emily  had  completely  satisfied  her 
curiosity,  though  by  no  means  exhausted  her 
admiration  of  the  Borghese  Chapel,  Myrvin 
proposed  that  they  should  go  from  thence  to 
the  Villa  Paulina,  in  order  to  contrast  the  mag- 
nificent piety  of  former  generations  with  the 
luxurious  retirement  of  the  present. — "  But/1 
said  Emily,  u  I  believe  the  Villa  Paulina  is 
still  private,  and  only  to  be  seen  with  tickets  V* 

Myrvin  admitted  this,  but  obviated  the  ob- 
jection it  implied  by  saying  he  had  a  general 
privilege  of  admission  to  the  Villa,  and  was  well 
known  by  the  porter.  Emily— she  knew  not 
why— did  not  feel  quite  so  much  delighted  at 
this  information  as  she  ought  to  have  done  ; 
and  yet  she  was  fully  conscious  of  the  interest 
which  is  attached  to  the  private  retreat  of  a 
princess,  the  record  of  whose  family  is  become 
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a  portion  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  whose 
personal  charms  will  long  be  the  theme  of  man; 
a  tongue. 

In  returning  from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Emily  and  Myrvin  passed  the  fountain  of  L'Ac- 
qua  Felice,  where  Fon tana's  gigantic  figure 
of  Moses  striking  the  Rock,  stands  like  "  a 
present  deity,"  and  fully  warrants  all  the  cele- 
brity it  has  obtained.  Few,  however,  notice  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  but  in  another  street, 
Le  Quattro  Fontane ;  for  the  love  of  censure 
seems  to  exist  only  where  personal  envy  or 
enmity  is  found.  We  forget  even  the  name 
of  the  insignificant  artist  in  whose  works  there 
is  nothing  to  praise;  but  memory  invidiously 
treasures  the  minutest  particulars  of  those  er- 
rors which  bring  superior  genius,  though  but 
in  one  instance,  down  to  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
If  Dominicus  Fontana  had  not  possessed  suffi- 
cient audacity  to  accept  the  conditions  which 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  offered  to  him,  namely,  to  lose 
his  bead  or  erect  the  column  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's ;  and  if  the  nine  hundred  men  and 
seventy-five  horses  employed   under  his  di- 
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rections  had  not  succeeded,  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently "  miraculous"  to  call  forth,  not  only  the 
papal  benediction,  but,  what  made  much  more 
noise,  the  discharge  of  all  the  artillery  in  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo, — he,  perhaps,  would  never 
have  had  the  boldness  to  execute  the  Moses  of 
the  Fontana  Felice,  nor  would  every  tyro  in 
criticism  have  remembered  that  he  also  exe- 
cuted the  disproportioned  Doric  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  But  who  has  chronicled  the  name 
of  him  who  has  ornamented,  quasi  disgraced, 
the  Qnattro  Fontane,  by  duplicate  horrors ; 
two  of  which  represent  female  figures  reclining 
under  willows,  that  might  only  be  paralleled  in 
the  tasteful  decorations  of  a  twelfth-cake  ?# 

But  these  latter  curiosities,  fortunately  for 
Emily,  lay  not  in  her  road,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, led  her  towards  the  Porte  Pia;  and  then 
turning  to  the  right,  passed  the  ancient  and 
memorable  Porta  Salaria.  At  last  the  caleche 
stopped  at  the  unambitious  gate  of  the  Villa 
Paulina;  and  there  Myrvin  recollected  the  cu- 
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rious  coincidence,  that  near  the  same  spot  once 
bloomed  those  gardens  of  Sallust,  which  gave 
their  name  to  a  Venus  whose  temple  was  within 
their  precincts.  He  was,  however,  seldom  in- 
clined to  assume  the  character  of  an  antiquarian 
towards  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  and  was  al- 
ways too  polite  to  talk  of  any  Venus  to  a  pretty 
woman,  save  that  image  which  her  own  looking- 
glass  offered  to  adoration.  The  circumstance, 
therefore,  passed  unnoticed ;  and  they  entered 
a  small  wooden  gate  which,  with  less  pretension 
than  is  assumed  by  the  portal  of  many  a  ci- 
tizen's country  box  at  Wandsworth,  gave  in- 
gress to  the  private  villa  of  the  Princess 
Borghcse.* 

The  gardens  of  this  lovely  retreat  are  little 
worthy  of  remark,  except  as  they  denote  a  faint 
imitation  of  English  scenery.  But  the  Casino, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds, 
seems,  both  in  its  exterior  and  Interior  arrange- 
ments, formed  to  be  the  very  fane  of  elegance 
and  taste.    Its  retiring  vestibule;  its  saloon, 


See  note  C  at  the  *nd  of  Hie  volume. 
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painted  in  the  coldest,  faintest  colours;  on  one 
side  the  **  Salle  des  Bains/'  ornamented  with 
designs  that  a  Kauiftnan  might  have  drawn, 
and  a  Lucre tia  sanctioned ;  on  another  side,  a 
library,  small,  retired,  and  unassuming; — above 
stairs,  a  room  painted  with  the  heads  of  all  the 
different  winds,  whose  temporary  influences  are 
shown  by  a  small  golden  rod,  that,  suspended 
through  a  brilliant  chandelier,  quivers  at  the 
slightest  breeze  declining  health  could  shrink 
from,  as  if  even  the  breath  of  heaven  should 
not  blow  too  rough  on  that  face  whose  smiles 
are  the  sunshine  of  the  scene : — yet,  more  than 
all,  the  little  bed-room ;  its  walls  draperied  with 
muslin,  and  its  couch,  whose  long  and  gossamer 
curtains  fall  to  the  ground  in  folds  as  they 
escape  from  the  plumed  coronet  from  which 
they  are  suspended ; — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  tasteful  luxuries  that  description  would 
almost  profane,  designate  a  Roman  villa ; — not 
the  retreat  of  an  Adrian  or  a  Horace, — not  the 
useless  untenanted  appendage  of  the  Medici 
of  Florence,  but  a  veritable  inhabited  villa  as 
it  actually  exists*    In  it  Emily  beheld  a  per- 
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fection  of  taste  that  the  extravagance  of  a  Lu- 
cullus  might  have  envied,  exemplied  on  a  scale 
of  such  comparative  diminutiveness,  that  medio- 
crity itself  might  be  deceived  into  a  belief  of 
its  being  attainable  by  all. 

But  it  was  not  taste,  nor  elegance,  qor  even 
magnificence  that  most  captivated  Emily's  ima- 
gination  ;  it  was  the  sentiment  of  fraternal 
affection  which  had  hallowed  the  spot,  that 
deepest  touched  her  unsophisticated  heart.  Na- 
poleon's portrait,  coronetted  with  a  simple  N, 
Fas  the  only  extraneous  ornament  of  his  sister's 
private  apartment;  and  the  last  feeling,  the 
wannest  recollection  that  followed  Paulina  in 
her  retirement,  seemed  to  be  that  which  clung 
with  tenaciousness  round  the  resemblance  of 
him  whom  all  the  world  besides  forsook. 

Emily  gazed  on  the  picture ;  and  as  she  did 
so,  she  sighed  to  think  that  others  besides  her- 
self could  pause  upon  the  past,  aud  find  a  tor- 
turing pleasure  even  in  the  pains  of  memory. 
A  less  acute  observer  than  Myrvin  might  ha^e 
noticed  the  change  in  her  counteuance.  "  You 
seem  very  much  interested  in  Bonaparte's  pic- 
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ture,  Miss  Sternheim  F  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

M  I  was  thinking  less  of  him  than  of  others 
equally  distant/'  replied  she,  as  she  turned  away 
with  evident  emotion. 

I  lis  curiosity  was  excited  by  her  manner, 
and  he  was  almost  tempted  to  question  her 
more  minutely  as  to  its  cause.   Had  he  done  so 

then  But  anticipation  is  often  as  useless  as 

retrospection :  either  Myrvin  did  not  feel  himself 
sufficiently  authorized,  or  sufficiently  interested 
to  pursue  the  subject,  and  Emily  giving  the  con- 
versation  another  turn,  they  soon  after  left  the 
Villa. 

Myrvin  proposed  that  they  should  contrast 
the  Villa  Paulina  with  the  Palazzo  Borgbese, 
and  immediately  proceed  to  the  splendid  man- 
sion iu  which  the  princess  holds  her  daily  state ; 
hut  Emily  thought  she  had  been  already  too 
long  absent  from  her  aunt,  and  desired,  there- 
fore, to  return  home. 

■*  Suppose,  then,  we  only  drive  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gardens :  they  are  just  beyond  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  and  need  not  delay  us  above  half 
an  hour*" 
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"  You  seem  determined  to  fulfil  your  office 
of  cicerone  to  the  utmost ;  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  exhaust  your  patience  in  one  day." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  shall  not  be  able  to  avail 
myself  of  your  implied  permission  to  accompany 
you  another  day.  I  shall  leave  Rome  in  an 
hour.  Have  you  any  commands  for  Na- 
ples r 

Emily  coloured,  as  she  thanked  him  coldly 
for  his  offers  of  service :  it  might  be  from  sur- 
prise at  his  information,  or  from  vexation  at  his 
having  declined  her  "  implied  permission."  He, 
however,  translated  her  blush  still  differently, 
as  looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  he  added, 
"  Lord  Vanderville,  however,  remains :  he  does 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  escape." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  going/'  said  Emily, 
"  I  am  so  totally  a  stranger  here :"  and  her 
confiding  tone  of  voice  seemed  to  imply  that  she 
remembered  Myrvin  as  an  older  acquaintance 
than  perhaps  even  her  aunt.  He  felt  its  influ- 
ence, and  taking  her  passive  hand,  replied  with 
unusual  energy,  "  You  will  soon,  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  have  many  acquaintances;  and  possibly 
the  admiration  you  will  of  course  receive,  may 
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soon  obliterate  from  your  mind  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  earlier  friends :  but  even  though 
as  such  I  may  be  forgotten,  allow  me  always 
to  class  myself  amongst  the  sincerest  of  the 
number." 

Emily  had  only  time  to  thank  him  by  looks, 
for  they  were  then  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  where  they  perceived  Lord  Vanderville 
waiting  to  receive  them. 

u  Where  have  you  been,  Miss  Sternheim  T 
inquired  his  Lordship  in  a  tone  of  surprise: 
11  I  had  no  idea  you  meant  to  go  out  so  early,  or 
I  should  have  postponed  all  other  engagements 
to  have  attended  you.** 

Emily  briefly  answered  his  question  as  she 
passed  up  stairs.  11  Wby,  Myrvin,"  continued 
he,  "  you  have  made  devilish  good  use  of  your 
time ;  I  had  not  a  guess  it  was  so  late.  That 
Lady  Mary  talks  so  incessantly,  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  her.  She  has  lost  me  half 
my  morning." 

M  If  you  only  lose  time  with  her,  it  is  of  no 
consequence," 

Again  Vanderville  wished  for  the  explanatory 
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emphasis  which  Myrvin's  observations  always 
needed.  But  he  was  interrupted  in  his  at- 
tempted definition  by  Myrvin  adding  his  fare-r 
well.  "  What !  you  are  not  off  so  soon,  are 
you  ?  Well,  God  bless  you !  I  wish  you  success 
with  Miss  Aston." 

"  And  I  wish  you  steadiness  with  Miss  Stern- 
heim."  And  so  saying,  with  a  hearty  shake  by 
the  band,  the  two  cousins  parted. 

When  Vanderville  entered  Lady  Harman's 
drawing-room  alone,  both  she  and  Emily  look- 
ed disappointed,  "  Is  Myrvin  really  gone, 
then  ?"  said  her  Ladyship,  who  had  just  heard 
from  Emily  of  his  intended  departure. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Lord  Vanderville :  "  he 
could  not  stay  any  longer  away  from  Naples 
and  Miss  Aston." 

"  What?  my  Lord,  have  you  resigned  the 
heiress  to  him?  That  is  an  act  of  friendship 
I  really  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  in  modern 
times." 

"  Your  Ladyship  gives  me  more  credit  than 
I  deserve.  So  far  from  my  having  any  interest 
with  Miss  Aston  to  make  over  to  him  or  any 
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tody,  I  can  hardly  boast  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
quaintance." 

M  Not  acquainted  with  Miss  Aston?  Why 
your  father  and  General  Aston  were  the  Ores- 
tes and  Pylades  of  the  day ;  and  I  remember, 
when  you  were  a  little  boy  at  Eton,  I  heard  of 
the  family  compact  for  you  to  marry  the  heiress/1 

11  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  Lady  Har- 
man,"  replied  his  Lordship  vehemently,  <f  such 
a  compact  never  existed,  at  least  to  my  know- 
ledge ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  Miss  Aston  since 
we  were  children.  I  have,  indeed,  often  been 
told  that  the  world  allotted  her  for  my  wife, 
but  I  beg  leave  to  choose  for  myself."  So 
saying,  his  eyes  involuntarily  turned  towards 
Miss  Sternheim,  who  during  this  conversation 
had  been  standing  at  the  window  apparently 
immersed  in  deep  thought.  Lady  Harman  for 
a  moment  remained  thoughtful;  but  after  a 
short  pause,  she  resumed  the  conversation,  by 
inquiring  of  Lord  Vauderville,  whether  there 
were  many  English  families  then  at  Rome  ? 

"  Rome  is  overrun  with  English,  like  all 
other  towns  on  the  continent,"  answered  he: 
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"  we  are  commoner  here  than  Danish  dogs  in 
Bond-street.  But  your  Ladyship  may,  if  you 
please,  judge  for  yourself,  for  I  know  you  aire 
to  receive  an  invitation  from  the  Duchess  di 
Buonamano  immediately/9 

"  I  have  got  her  card  already ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  her  Grace,  and  I  scarcely  like  to  go 
on  so  short  an  invitation.  Indeed  I  cannot  think 
how  or  why  it  came." 

"  Oh !  Lady  Mary  Norton  wrote  for  it  this 
morning;  and  your  Ladyship  must  excuse  my 
saying  that  you  are  wrong  in  expecting  English 
ceremonials  abroad.  In  some  places  it  is  the 
custom  for  all  newly-arrived  strangers  to  send 
their  names  to  the  resident  families,  who  if  they 
return  theirs,  sometimes  written  on  old  playing 
cards,  and  sometimes  written  on  dirty  slips 
of  paper,  acknowledge  thereby  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  without  further  introduction  expect 
to  see  you  thenceforward  at  their  soirees" 

"  Why  that  even  exceeds  our  English  hos- 
pitality!" 

"  It  is  not  quite  as  substantial,  as  they  only 
give  you  the  use  of  their  half  lights  and  cards : 
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you  are  never  offered  any  refreshment  what- 
ever; and  unless  you  lose  money  to  them  in 
some  way  or  other,  your  welcome  is  soon  ex- 
hausted." 

"  Upon  my  word,  on  those  terms  I  must  de- 
cline the  honour  of  visiting  the  Duchess  di 
Buonamano,  tor  I  never  play  cards.1' 

11  Her  husband  is  your  banker,  and  will  take 
care  of  all  that.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to 
her  house,  for  it  is  the  English  coffee*  house  of 
Rome:  you  will  meet  all  our  colony  there  of 
every  rank." 

Lady  Herman  entered  into  a  philippic  upon 
the  confusion  of  ranks  in  Italy,  where  dukes 
think  it  no  degradation  to  be  bankers  and 
printsellers,  and  princes  let  lodgings.  Such 
is  modern  Rome! 

Emily  at  first  took  little  share  in  the  discourse, 
but  by  degrees  her  natural  good  spirits  returned. 
She  undoubtedly  never  was  insensible  to  praise; 
and  Lord  Vanderville  having,  as  he  considered, 
in  some  degree  avowed  his  sentiments  both  to 
Lady  Harman  and  Myrvin,  was  more  than  ever 
decided  in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Sternheim. 
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Yet  though  Emily  was  naturally  and  art- 
lessly gratified  by  a  preference  it  was  impose 
sible  she  should  not  perceive,  it  by  no  means 
entered  into  her  calculation  that  Lord  Vander- 
ville  should  already  entertain  serious  thought* 
of  paying  his  addresses  to  her,  or  dream  of 
proposing  to  marry  a  girl,  who  that  day  week 
he  did  not  know  was  even  in  existence.  Had 
she  been  aware  that  he  had  such  an  idea  in 
serious  contemplation,  it  is  probable  her  manner 
towards  him  would  have  been  totally  changed: 
as  it  was,  the  idea  of  such  extravagant  pre* 
cipitation  never  entered  her  mind,  and  she 
attributed  whatever  superfluity  of  compliment 
she  perceived  in  either  bis  manners  or  expres- 
sions to  his  general  vivacity  and  good  nature, 
and  still  more  to  the  premature  intimacy  which 
is  always  produced  by  travelling  together,  or 
such  accidental  intercourse. 

What  that  proportion  of  his  flattery  was  which 
she  did  deem  a  "  superfluity  of  compliment," 
could  only  be  determined  by  her  estimation  of 
her  own  charms,  and  that  might  not  have  been 
perfectly  accurate :  yet  upon  the  whole,  the  ad* 
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mirable  lessons  which  she  had  received  from  her 
exemplary  mother  had  rather  been  confirmed 
than  forgotten  in  the  course  of  the  few  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  her  decease;  and  now 
they  produced  the  effect  of  ameliorating  her 
character  in  the  same  degree  that  certain  more 
painful  retrospections  served  to  temper  the  ex- 
uberant vivacity  by  which  she  had  been  origi- 
nally distinguished. 

Lord  Vanderville's  visit  at  Lady  Hurman's 
was  protracted  to  nearly  the  same  length  as 
that  he  had  paid  to  Lady  Mary  Norton*  To 
own  the  truth,  he  had  been  equally*  though  dif- 
ferently amused  at  both;  for  in  one  he  had 
found  the  adulation  accepted,  which  in  the 
other  had  been  bestowed ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  self  love  of  the  mule  part  of  the  cre- 
ation can  extract  the  subtle  essence  it  feeds 
upon  equally  from  the  incense  of  flattery,  whe- 
ther it  is  offered  or  received  hy  them. 

The  closing  day,  and  preparations  for  dinner, 
alone  warned  his  Lordship  to  retire,  which  he  at 
la^t  did  reluctantly,  only  consoling  himself  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  Emily  earlier  the  following 
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morning ;  and  engrossed  by  the  idea  of  her,  and 
her  alone,  he  returned  musing  and  thoughtful 
to  take  his  solitary  dinner  at  his  hotel.  But 
who  ever  took  a  solitary  meal,  that  did  not 

Wish  for  a  friend  in  his  retreat, 

T'  whom  he  might  whisper,  Solitude  is  sweet? 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  Lord 
Vanderville,  at  such  a  moment,  should  regret  the 
want  of  a  companion ;  from  that,  the  transition 
to  disgust  of  solitude  was  not  less  natural ;  and 
the  most  natural  result  of  all  was,  that  he  should 
in  another  hour  find  himself  stretched  at  full 
length  in  a  fauteuil  in  Lady  Mary  Norton's 
box  at  II  Teatro  delle  Valle.  A  half  nod 
from  her  Ladyship  noticed  his  entrance :  it  was 
of  that  kind  that  bespoke  a  conviction  that  he 
was  expected  rather  than  welcomed;  and  as 
she  was  then  engrossed  by  a  whispering  con- 
versation with  II  Conte  Genolio,  Lord  Vander- 
ville had  uninterrupted  leisure  to  compose  him- 
self, even  to  sleep,  if  that  suited  the  temper  of 
the  moment.  But  he  had  come  to  the  opera  to 
be  amused — not  by  the  stage,  for  operatic  music 
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at  Rome  is  only  delectable  at  the  Popes  Cliapel ; 
and  as  surprise  forms  a  considerable  proportion 
in  the  component  of  pleasure,  especially  in  such 
a  character  as  Lord  Vanderville's,  he  lost  even 
that  chance  of  entertainment,  as  he  had  lived 
too  much  abroad  to  be  surprised  at  the  Prima 
Donna  acting  in  men's  clothes,  or  at  the  Bat* 
hrine  imitating  in  their  Pas  de  Trots  the  aw- 
ful contortions  of  a  band  of  savages,  or  at  an 
Opera  in  Italy  being  like  any  thing  rather  than 
an  Italian  Opera  in  London.  He  therefore 
had  as  much  leisure  for  reflection  now,  as  in 
the  room  he  had  fled  from ;  and,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, he  convinced  himself  that  he  was  so 
engrossed  with  the  idea  of  Emily  Sternheim 
that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else :  by  degrees, 
however,  he  began  to  think  of  what  Lady  Mary 
Norton  would  think  of  her.  Then  he  deter- 
mined to  continue  his  apparent  abstraction,  in 
hopes  of  inducing  her  Ladyship  to  ask  him  the 
maple  question  of  "What  was  he  thinking  ofT 
But  his  child's  play  of  "  What  's  my  thought 
like?"  terminated  differently  from  what  he  ex- 
pected ;  as  before  Lady  Mary  had  found  time 
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to  bestow  one  word  of  recognition  on  him,  Lord 
Vanderville,  to  his  own  indescribable  wonder, 
found  himself  totally  absorbed  in  astonishment 
at  her  apparent  indifference. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  his  Lord- 
ship's life  that  he  had  sought  her  society  as  a 
specific  against  all  care,  an  antidote  even  to 
ennui ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that 
her  sparkling  eyes  were  not  turned  in  greeting 
towards  him,  or  that  her  peculiarly  toned  voice 
did  not  in  its  very  sound  dispel,  as  if  by  magic, 
all  thoughts  but  of  the  passing  moment.  Her 
whispers  to  the  count  were  in  Italian:  and 
Lord  Vanderville  had  long  gazed  on  both,  be- 
fore one  intelligible  sentence  met  his  ear :  at 
last  one  of  her  numerous  bracelets  dropped  on 
the  floor,  and  instantly  the  con  permesso  of  11 
Conte  prefaced  the  expected  ceremony  of  his 
replacing  it  on  an  arm,  whose  polished  whiteness 
might  vie  even  with  that  of  Emily's  ;  and  Lady 
Mary  Norton  was  too  much  accustomed  to  un- 
meaning gallantry,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it 
is  admitted  in  good  company,  to  bestow  even  a 
cursory  notice  on  the  studied  anxiety  displayed 
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by  the  count  in  this  simple  action ;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  was  precisely  the  first  moment  in 
which  she  found  leisure  even  to  look  at  the 
earl,  whose  eyes  were  rivetted  on  her  beautiful 
arm.  A  smile  of  no  doubtful  import  crossed 
her  intelligent  countenance :  Lord  Vanderviile 
just  then  happened  to  raise  his  eyes ;  and  before 
tbe  count  succeeded  in  replacing  the  truant 
jewel,  bis  Lordship  had  almost  unconsciously  re 
newed  the  conviction  which  he  had  often  before 
expressed:  "There  is  nobody  half  so  good- 
natured  as  Lady  Mary  Norton."  *4  At  last,"  said 
he,  as  Count  Genolio  shut  the  door  of  the 
opera-box,  M  that  tiresome  man  is  gone.  How 
could  you  let  him  torment  you  so  long  J? 

"  I  assure  you,  so  far  from  tormenting  me, 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  his  conversa- 
tion" 

u  It  appeared  to  be  on  a  momentous  subject !" 
said  Lord  Vanderville,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
pique,  that  he  would  have  found  rather  a  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Mary,  carelessly,  w  he 
was  complaining  to  me  of  the  treaty  for  his 
vol,  I.  e 
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sister's  marriage  with  her  uncle  having  been 
broken  off,  merely  because  she  insisted  on  ha- 
Ting  the  name  of  her  cavaliere  servante  in- 
serted in  the  marriage-aTtieles." 

*  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  think  of  marry- 
ing in  a  country  where  such  horrid  customs  ore 
so  sanctioned,"  replied  Lord  Vanderville  ve- 
hemently. 

*•  Well,  really,  my  Lord,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  a  system  of  morality  urged  as  a 
reason  against  marriage," 

"  I  see  your  conversion,  Lady  Mary,  was  re- 
served for  Rome" 

"  Why,"  rejoined  her  Ladyship,  laughi 
fl  perhaps  I  may  be  tempted  to  add  example  to 
precept,  when  I  see  any  one  instance  of  happy 
marriages  made  in  Italy :  as  yet  my  experience 
teaches  me  that  they  are  at  least  uncommon/1 

"  Marriages  between  natives  of  different 
countries  are  generally  unhappy,"  replied  Lord 
Vanderville ;  "  but  that  observation  does  not 
apply  to  other  matches,  merely  because  they  arts 
made  in  Italy ;  between  two  English  for  instance/* 

"  Pardon  me;  the  generality  of  Englishmen 
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travel  only  to  see  whatever  is  most  foreign  to 
their  own  tastes,  habits,  and  characters ;  and 
even  should  they  meet  with  a  woman  calculated 
to  suit  their  every-day  life,  the  circumstance  of 
the  acquaintance  being  made  in  Italy,  destroys 
the  very  idea  of  domestic  bliss  !  Imagine  a 
travelled  lady  being  condemned  to  the  dear  de- 
light *  to  chronicle  small-beer!*" 

**  But  if  you  have  the  happiness  to  travel 
actually  in  the  same  carriage  with  a  lovely  in- 
nocent young  girl; — to  guide  her  taste — to 
watch  her  rising  emotions — to  akl  her  opening 
talents— to  '* 

"  To  laugh  at  her  naivete  as  long  as  she  is 
ignorant,  and  to  fly  from  ber  learning  when  her 
education  is  finished." 

"  You  are  a  strange  creature,"  said  Lord 
Vanderville,  who  was  diverted  from  his  in- 
tended panegyric  on  Miss  Steroheim  by  the 
diatribe  which  Lady  Mary  bad  so  fearlessly 
pronounced  on  herself,  "  But  you  are  not 
going  so  soon  t*  continued  he,  m  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment, seeing  her  preparing  her  many 
*hawls  for  departure. 
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■*  Oh  yes,  I  am  tired  to  death!  I  spent  all  the 
morning  packing  up  little  broken  toes  and  fingers 
with  a  party  of  newly -arrived  English,  who  in- 
sisted on  recording  their  visit  to  the  house  of 
the  Caesars  by  pocketing  trumpery  pieces  of 
marble,  which  they  might  have  bought  from 
their  vatet  de  place  for  half  the  money  they 
paid  for  liberty  to  steal  them  a  rivederlo." 
And  so  saying,  she  left  Lord  Vanderville  once 
more  to  his  own  reflections. 

The  next  day,  Emily  Stemheim,  with  all  ibe 
aptitude  for  pleasure  which  the  young  and  in- 
experienced feel,  passed  most  of  her  time  in 
conjecturing  what  kind  of  a  party  the  Duchess 
di  Buonamano's  would  be.  When  the  hour 
of  nine  arrived, — for  the  English  at  Rome  affect 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  London 
and  Italian  hours — and  when  Lady  Harman  hud 
critically  examined  Miss  Sternheim's  dress,  on 
the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  a  girl  from 
Fevershara  should  know  how  to  dress  herself ; 
and  wliensbe  had  turned  her  round  and  round, 
and  discovered  one  single  fault, — namely,  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  bouquet  Lord  Vander\  ille 
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had  sent  her;   when  these,  and  a  hundred 
other  such  trifles  combined  to  prove  that  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  Lady  Harman  and 
her  niece  proceeded  to  the  Corso  Palace ;  at 
whose  open  gate- way  stood  two  soldiers,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  to  give  martial  intimation  to  such  ot 
the  raft  is  de  place  as  obsequiously  waited  out- 
side, of  the  respectful  homage  now  due  to  their 
late  compeer  the  present  duke,  and  of  the 
elevation  to  which  the  wheel  of  fortune  might 
hereafter  raise   themselves*     The  dim  light 
which  twinkled  over  the  door-way  of  the  palace 
fortunately  concealed,  rather  than  displayed, 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  which  the  court-yards 
of  Roman  palaces  are  privileged  to  contain  : 
but,  unfortunately,  one  invidious  ray  fell  on  a 
heap  of  orange-skins,  which  lay  near  the  door, 
and  gave  at  once  a  striking  example  of  the 
economized  liberality  with  which  the  noble  host 
had  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  guests. 

The 4 'darkness  visible  *  was,  however,  sudden- 
ly dispelled  by  the  luminous  appearance  of  two 
pages,  belonging  to  one  of  the  many  ambassadors 
who  frequent  the  weekly  levee  of  this  courteous 
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duchess  ;  and  Emily,  who  never  before  had  seem 
any  similar  figures,  except  on  the  stage,  sto 
to  admire  the  brilliant  lightness  of  their 
tume.  Their  small  caps,  crowned  with  plumes ; 
their  jackets  rich  with  embroidery,  bound 
tight  round  their  waists  with  silken  sashes  ; 
their  yellow  Turkish  slippers,  which  scarcely 
ihod  their  feet,  and  gave  no  sound  to  their 
steps ;  and  above  all,  the  tall  waxen  flambeaux 
which  each  held  m  his  hands,  appearing  Kke 
wands  of  flame,  all  surprised  and  delighted 
Emily. 

Meantime,  Lady  Harman  was  stumbling  ami 
groping  out  of  the  tottering  steps  of  her  job- 
carriage,  whose  lamps  shed  no  splendour,  and 
whose  exterior  marked  no  state.  Few  of  the 
English  of  any  rank  use  their  own  equipages 
abroad,  except  for  travelling,  and  almost  all 
leave  the  other  paraphernalia  of  their  dignity  at 
home;  forgetting,  that  in  the  uxtflagged,  un- 
lighted  streets  of  continental  towns,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  public  convenience.  In  Lou* 
don,  its  cleanliness  and  brilliancy  belong  to  the 
people ;  in  other  capitals,  those,  like  all  other 
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luxuries,  are  monopolized  by  the  great;  and  so 
few  foreign  cities  even  make  an  attempt  to  light 
their  streets,  that  it  is  considered  the  peculiar 
boast  of  Paris  to  have  a  few  lamps  swung  from 
posts  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pavement,  as 
vi  ell  on  account  of  tbeir  illumination,  as  for 
their  convenient  adaptation  to  the  purposes  oi 
summary  vengeance,  Italian  towns,  with  few 
exceptions,  lay  no  claim  to  the  advantages  de  la 
lantern*  in  either  capacity  ;  and  thus  in  those 
very  places  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  public 
accommodation  and  where  individual  respect 
can  only  he  procured  by  exterior  ostentation, 
our  English  nobility,  proud  as  they  are  in  their 
intrinsic  grandeur,  voluntarily  despoil  them- 
selves even  of  thai  splendour  which  they  unne- 
cessarily, yet  daily  parade  in  their  own  country; 
and  class  themselves  in  appearance  with  that 
rank  amongst  the  natives  of  the  lands  they 
travel  in,  which  they  would  hardly  condescend 
elsewhere  to  notice* 

At  last,  Emily  assisted  her  aunt  to  crawl  up 
one  flight  of  the  cold,  dark,  wide,  dirty  stair- 
case, which  led  to  the  state  apartments,  when 
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their  further  progress  was  impeded,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  to  make  way  for  a  cardinal, 
whose  rank  was  proclaimed  at  once  by  the  little 
red  skull-cap  which  covered  the  crown  of  his 
head,  by  the  scarlet  stockings  which  decorated 
his  legs,  and  by  the  train  of  liveried  servants, 
part  of  which  precede  and  part  follow  their 
eminences  down  stairs  in  private  houses,  and 
always  make  way  before  them  whenever,  in 
ostentatious  humility,  their  sanctified  feet  deign 
to  tread  the  streets. 

At  last  they  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
where  the  same  sort  of  matted  curtain  which 
Emily  had  observed  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  hung  before  a  door  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
Duchess  di  Buonamano  s  assembly-rooms. 

Having  passed  under  it,  a  scene  presented 
itself,  as  new  to  English  ladies  as  surprising  to 
all,  It  consisted  of  a  conversazione  amongst 
the  servants,  belonging,  as  well  to  the  visitors, 
as  to  the  house.  A  narrow  lane  was  left  in  the 
crowd  for  the  passage  of  the  company ;  and  on 
the  benches  which  fenced  it  in,  some  dozen 
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others  lounged  for  the  purpose,  not  of  awaiting 
the  orders  of  their  superiors,  but  of  criticising 
them  in  audible  observations,  as  they  passed 
in  review  before  them.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
number  were  collected  in  groups  of  gamblers, 
each  of  which  was  amply  supplied  with  the  cards 
and  dice  necessary  for  their  different  avocations* 
The  room  was  extremely  well  lighted,  and  alto- 
gether displayed  a  saturnalia  which  is  only  to 
be  found  amongst  the  slaves  of  foreign  dissipa- 
tion.* 

No  sooner  did  Lady  Harmau  and  Emily  cross 
the  unhallowed  threshold,  preceded  by  their 
valet  de  place,  than  a  universal  murmur  arose, 
which,  in  a  moment,  increased  to  loud  hisses* 
Lady  Uarman  looked  round  indignantly,  as  if 
to  awe  the  lawless  multitude;  but  the  blush 
that  brightened  Emily's  cheek,  and  the  tear 
that  trembled  in  her  eye-lashes,  were  a  more 
eloquent  appeal.  In  an  instant,  the  expression 
of  the  murmur  changed,  and  "  Bella  Inglese/' 
"  Bellina  Forestiera,"  was  heard  from  every 
mouth.    Emily's  confusion  increased ;  till  at 

*  See  note  D  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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last,  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  black f  advanced  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  tumult  !  It  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  Lady  Harman's  valet 
de  place  had,  the  night  before,  left  a  similar 
assembly  without  discharging  a  gambling  debt, 
which  had  exceeded  the  gain  of  many  months. 
This  summary  justice,  which  few  of  the  Ro- 
man servants  have  the  courage  to  resist,  soon 
procured  payment  of  the  debt  of  honour,  wbicfa 
a  fortunate  prize  in  the  lottery  of  the  morning 
enabled  the  defaulter  to  redeem  ;  and  Lady 
Harman  and  her  niece  proceeded  through  the 
other  anti-rooms  without  further  molestation, 
escorted  by  the  stranger- 
He  had,  however,  no  sooner  conducted  them 
up  to  the  duchess,  and  announced  their  names, 
than  he  returned  to  his  solitary  station  in  the 
apartments  which  interveue  between  those  of  the 
servants  and  the  company  :  Lady  Harman  for 
a  moment  thought  this  station  was  emblematical 
of  his  rank,  and  classed  him  in  order  with  the 
well-powdered  butlers  in  England.  But  id 
this  she  was  mistaken.  He  was  only  one  of  the 
many  poor  nobles  of  Rome,  who,  for  a  stipend 
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of  a  few  hundred  crowns,  attend  in  the  anti- 
rooms  of  their  richer  brethren,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  transmitting  from  the  liveried  ser- 
vant* to  their  masters  the  names  and  titles  of 
their  guests ;  and  who,  after  the  season  of  re- 
ception is  past,  return  to  their  own  rank  in  life, 
and  spend  in  a  summer's  day  of  splendour  the 
earnings  of  their  winter's  degradation. 

The  barons  introduction  was,  however, 
useless:  Lord  Vanderville  had,  earl;  in  the 
evening,  taken  his  station  at  the  door  through 
which  they  were  to  pass,  in  anxious  and  even 
fretful  expectation  of  their  arrival,  and  he  now 
eagerly  stepped  forward  to  welcome  them,  and 
present  them  to  the  duchess. 

Nothing  can  be  more  affable  than  the  usual 
manners  of  her  Grace  ;  but  when  she  receives 
any  stranger  of  rank  or  celebrity,  affability  rises 
to  kindness :  and  though  to  English  women 
she  waves  the  ceremony  of  a  kiss  on  each  cheek, 
with  which  foreign  ladies  salute  each  other,  yet 
few  of  any  nation  leave  the  assemblies  of  the 
Duchess  di  Buonamano  without  feeling  suffi- 
ciently pleased  with  their  reception,  to  be  in- 
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clined  to  forget  vulgarity  in  good  nature,  and  to 
pardon  upstart  dignity  in  consideration  of  the 
hospitality  which  it  authorises. 

Whilst  the  duchess,  on  the  plea  of  Lady 
Harman's  lameness,  but  in  truth  in  compliment 
to  her  rank,  conducted  her  to  the  sopha  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  ladies  of  distinction, 
Emily  accepted  Vanderville's  offered  guardian- 
ship, as  she  stood  outside  the  formidable  circle, 
which  more  or  less  occupies  the  centre  of  every 
Italian  drawing-room.  But  she  soon  repented 
haying  chosen  so  conspicuous  a  situation,  for 
she  found  herself  in  a  short  time  the  object  of 
universal  observation* 

The  crowd  which  always  fills  the  Duchess  di 
Buonamano's  rooms,  seemed  that  night  to  have 
but  one  object,  one  attraction.  "  Have  you 
seen  the  beautiful  stranger?"  "  What  do  you 
think  of  Miss  Siernheim  ?"  was  reiterated  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  and  Emily,  sometimes  blush- 
ing with  unfeigned  modesty,  at  other  times 
half  laughing  at  the  novel  pleasure,  heard  her 
own  praises  repeated  in  a  dozen  different  lan- 
guages, and  felt  herself  the  temporary  deity 
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of  the  night  to  adorers  of  every  European 
nation. 

The  effect  of  beauty,  or  of  genius  on  indivi- 
duals, often  depends  as  much  on  their  power  of 
eliciting  admiration  from  others,  as  on  the  sym- 
pathy which  excites  it  in  our  own  bosoms ;  in 
short,  it  is  the  success  which  the  object  of  our 
incipient  preference  meets  with  in  general 
society,  which  either  warms  it  into  love,  or 
chills  it  into  indifference.  Does  the  man  of 
talent,  long  used  to  the  kindling  spark  of  public 
praise,  feel  his  faculties  benumbed,  and  his 
feelings  frozen  in  the  coldness  of  domestic 
frigidity  ? — and  does  he  wish  to  fan  the  embers 
of  affection  that  are  almost  expiring  on  his 
own  hearth  t  Let  him  once  more  blaze  forth 
in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  popularity ;  let  the 
Inmhent  flame  of  notoriety  play  round  his  head, 
and  ignite  his  talents ;  the  tenderness  that  ap- 
peared extinct  will  then  revive,  and  the  idol  of 
public  praise  will  again  become  the  worshipped 
Lares  of  his  home. 
It  was  not  without  deep  interest  that  Van- 
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derville  noticed  the  admiration  which  Emily 
excited;  nor  did  she  ever  appear  to  him  so 
lovely  as  when  otter  eyes  thun  his  own  were 
fascinated  by  her  beauty.  Yet  perhaps  one 
more  fastidious,  or  more  concerned  than  she 
was,  would  have  been  less  satisfied  with  the 
style  of  his  attentions  that  night,  than  that  of 
his  general  manner  towards  her.  When  she 
spoke  to  him,  his  looks  were  engaged  in  disco* 
vering  amongst  the  crowd  who  most  envied 
him  that  preference;  and  when  he  addressed 
her,  it  seemed  as  if  his  attention  was  less  en- 
grossed by  their  actual  conversation,  than  in 
asserting  his  privileged  acquaintance  with  the 
beauty  of  the  evening. 

Whilst  he  wits  thus  engaged,  a  white  glu\t 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  tongue  of 
sweet  air  whispered  him  loud  enough  for  Emily 
to  hear,  "  Van,  you  must  introduce  me  to  her : 
she  is  quite  delightful." 

M  Oh!  Lady  Mary,  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  this  half- hour  (Emily  might  have  sup- 
posed he  had  thought  only  of  her,)    f *  I  thought 
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I  saw  you,  some  time  ago,  talking  yonder  to 
the  Turk,  and  was  half  afraid  you  had  since 
left  the  room." 

"  I  commune  with  a  Turk  I — no,  no;  I  only 
■  marked  the  figures  on  the  Indian  chest and 
whilst  he  praised  ray  eyes,  I  admired  his  em- 
broidered tunic," 

"  Both  are  paragons,  certainly/1  replied 
Lord  Vanderville. 

"  My  dear  Lord,  you  might  have  made  a 
much  better  speech,  considering  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  room.  But  as  you  have  not  yet 
introduced  me  to  Mh%  Steniheim,  I  must  do  it 
myself*" 

The  smile  with  which  Lady  Mary  Norton 
fulfilled  her  intention,  was  too  attractive  to  be 
eaxily  resisted  ;  and  in  five  minutes,  Emily  had 
in  her  heart  ratified  the  treaty  of  friendship 
which  her  Ladyship  had  demanded  in  words* 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  faro-room  yet  V*  was 
of  course  the  second  question,  as  it  generally  is 
at  most  assemblies  in  Rome:  and  Emily  having 
answered  in  the  negative,  "  Come  then,  take 
my  arm,"  said  Lady  Mary,  f<  and  I  will  help 
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you  to  put  Dames  to  all  the  faces  jom  will  see 
there.  You  will  find  me  as  good  as  the  blind 
parish  clerk,  who  could  call  over  the  whole  re- 
gister, even  though  the  characters  were  lost : 
but  Here  is  this  vile  little  narrow  door:  how 
shall  we  squeeze  through  it?" 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lord  Vanderville,  "  that 
the  duke  will  persist  in  living  in  this  detestable 
old  palace,  when  his  other  magnificent  one  has 
been  ready  to  receive  him  these  many  years  P 

"  Oh!  the  prophecy  you  know!  About  twenty 
years  ago  an  old  woman  foretold  that  he  would 
die  in  the  course  of  the  first  twelvemonth  after 
he  went  to  live  in  the  Palazzo  Corlonia,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  nothing  can  ever  in- 
duce him  to  remove  to  it.*  About  twice  a  year 
the  duchess  gives  a  f&te  there  to  astonish  the 
world,  and  to  show  the  brilliant  inheritance 
of  her  son  the  duchino.  The  remaining  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  days  the  family  are  * 
content  to  vegetate  in  this  moth-eaten  mansion/' 

"  What  a  curious  example  of  superstition  in 
the  nineteenth  century !"  thought  Emily,  as  they 
•  Fact. 
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reached  the  room  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
faro-table ;  but  the  only  remark  she  articulated, 
was  on  the  uncommon  brilliancy  of  the  duchess  s 
jewels, 

"  I  wonder  whose  diamonds  she  wears  to- 
night I"  said  Lady  Mary. 

"Whose  diamonds!  could  she  wear  any  but 
her  own?"  asked  Emily,  with  unaffected  sur- 
prise. 

"  Oh !  yes — those  belonging  to  the  late  Prin- 
cess of  GeoTgio,  and  those  of  the  Lady  of 
Loretto;  they  are  both  pledged  to  the  duke's 
hank  ;  and  the  duchess  wears  them  in  turn 
with  her  own  two  sets." 

EmUy's  unsophisticated  notions  were  doomed 
to  be  somewhat  offended  this  night,  for  she  was 
now  equally  surprised  and  shocked  at  seeing 
the  gambling  table  crowded  with  some  of  the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  women  of  Rome. 
Her  natural  feelings  were  rather  incongruous 
to  the  scene;  and  she  almost  repented  having 
expressed  them,  as  Lady  Mary,  laughing  heartily, 
replied*  "  Dear  child,  you  must  surely  forget 
yourself:  don't  speak  so  loud,  for  mercy's  sake; 
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you  know  the  very  proverb  tells  you  what  to 
do  at  Rome*" 

"  But  who  is  that  beautiful  woman  who  looks 
so  animated?"  inquired  Emily. 

"  She  is  the  Contessa  Maritoscorda;  the  gentle- 
man who  holds  the  bank  is  her  cavaliers  servant  e  s 
you  need  only  look  in  her  face  to  judge  of  his 
success,  though  you  would  never  guess  it  from 
his  own.  Her  daughter  is  almost  as  handsome 
as  herself;  but  she  has  only  just  left  the  convent, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  produced  till  she  is 
married  " 

"  We  ought  then  all  to  hope  for  her  speedy 
espousal/1  observed  Lord  Vanderville. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Emily,  "and 
are  these  foreign  customs  ?" 

"  Yes, ?  returned  Lady  Mary,  11  and  foreign 
customs  are  precisely  what  half  of  us  are  come 
abroad  to  learn/1 

"  I  hope  they  may  never  be  imported  to 
England/'  said  Lord  Vanderville,  emphatically  : 
*f  how  far  superior  are  our  own  countrywomen 
in  all  their  native  loveliness  to  any  others !" 

His  eyes  addressed  this  compliment  to  Emily , 
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but  Lady  Mary  replied  to  it — "  Superior,  cer- 
tainly ;  though,  like  the  superiors  of  convents* 
three-fourths  of  our  country  women  are  left  to 
enjoy  the  reverence  of  you  men  of  fashion,  in 
single  blessedness  all  their  lives.  You  know 
there  are  more  old  maids  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country." 

w  Your  Ladyship  forgets  the  convents,"  said 
Emily;  and  the  naivete  of  her  remark  produced 
a  hearty  and  sympathetic  laugh  from  both  her 
auditors, 

"You  really  are  quite  enchanting F  at  last 
said  Lady  Mary,  as  soon  as  she  could  articulate: 
u  do,  my  dear  Miss  Sternheim,  allow  me  often 
the  happiness  of  enjoying  your  commentaries." 

Emily  hardly  knew  how  to  receive  this  com- 
pliment; and  Lady  Mary,  without  apparently 
noticing  her  reserve,  directed  her  attention  to 
two  very  pretty  women  who  were  standing 
together,  '*  Those  two  ladies,"  said  she,  "  un- 
consciously satirize  each  other :  the  one  is  an 
Italian,  married  to  an  English  gentleman  of 
fortune;  the  other  is  an  Englishwoman,  married 
to  that  man  with  such  large  mustachios,  who  is 
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now  playing  at  faro.  They  both  forgot  that 
rank  was  different  in  Italy  from  what  it  is  in 
England,  and  now  serve  as  scare-crows  to  warn 
others,  that  it  does  not  require  the  greater  miser 
ries  of  differences  in  religion,  or  even  in  cha- 
racter, to  make  the  sum  of  daily  misery  which 
foreign  marriages  are  almost  certain  of  pro- 
ducing." 

Lady  Mary  seldom  indulged  in  such  long 
speeches,  and  the  morality  of  her  lecture  seemed 
as  new  to  Lord  Vanderville  as  its  seriousness : 
he  rallied  her  on  both,  and  her  usual  gaiety  and 
even  lightness  of  manner  returned.  The  timer 
however,  of  separating  approached,  and  she 
hastily  made  an  offer  to  take  Miss  Sternheim 
the  next  day  to  St.  Peter's. 

"  I  am  not  certain  of  my  aunt's  engage- 
ments," was  Miss  Sternheim's  reply ;  for  though 
she  really  felt  gratified,  and  believed  she  ought 
to  be  still  more  so,  by  Lady  Mary's  kindness, 
yet  there  was  in  it  an  implied  protection  to 
which  she  felt  almost  an  unwillingness  to  be 
indebted.  She  would  voluntarily  have  acknow- 
ledged Lady  Mary's  superiority,  although  she 
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half  resented  its  assumption  ;  but  a  casual  inter- 
course in  a  ball-room  was  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
close all  the  folds  of  Emily's  character,  even  to 
the  penetrating  glance  of  a  Lady  Mary  Norton. 

"Your  aunt?  oh  I  true,  I  quite  forgot  poor 
Lady  Harman !  let  us  go  to  her  now ;  I  have 
not  seen  her  these  five  years  •? 

So  saying,  without  consulting  either  Emily 
or  Lord  Vanderville,  she  led  them  both  back 
to  the  inner  drawing-room,  where  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  aunt  was  as  speedily  renewed  as 
that  with  the  niece  had  been  commenced ;  and 
in  the  elegantly- tu rued  compliment  which  she 
paid  to  Emily's  beauty*  she  contrived  to  gratify 
at  once  the  feelings  of  the  whole  party. 

*'  Allow  me  to  call  your  carriage,"  said  Lord 
Vanderville,  as  if,  almost  unconsciously  to  him- 
self he  wished  to  repay  her  attention  to  Emily. 

"  No,  I  will  not  detain  you  as  long  as  that 
might  keep  you ;  but  only  give  me  your  arm 
through  the  crowd." 

The  cordial,  good-natured,  unaffected  man- 
ner in  which  Lady  Mary  spoke  these  few 
words,  delighted  Vanderville;  and  as  they 
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walked  on,  he  replied,  with  his  usual  warmth 
of  heart, — "  I  am  quite  happy  at  your  appro- 
bation of  Miss  Sternheim:  you  cannot  think 
how  impatient  I  was  to  know  your  opinion  of 
her.    Is  she  not  beeu^ifeir 

u  Very  beautiful  indeed — and  equally  artless : 
she  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  world." 

VanderviHe,  as  he  assisted  Lady  Mary  to  put 
on  her  shawls  and  her  slippers,  kissed  the  fair 
hand  with  which  she  bade  him  adieu,  and  gaily 
returned  to  Emily,  dwelling  in  recollection  on 
that  interpretation  of  her  Ladyship's  words  which 
gave  unmixed  praise  to  the  object  of  his  present 
admiration.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
he  eould  or  would  construe  them  otherwise  ; 
and  he  had  resumed  bis  station  at  Miss  Stern* 
heim's  .side,  and  gazed  on  her  with  renewed 
delight  for  several  minutes,  ere  the  satirical 
and  unnoticed  smile  had  passed  from  Lady 
Mary's  features,  as  closely  muffled  up  in  a 
corner  of  her  carriage,  it  bore  her  thoughtful, 
but  not  melancholy,  to  her  borne. 


of  Ins  own  choice,  than  as  that  of  universal 
admiration ;  yet  still  he  thought  only  of  her 
and  of  her  beauty,  and  allowed  not  a  shade  of 
doubt  to  cross  his  mind  either  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  her  rejecting  his  addresses,  or  of  any 
dissimilarity  existing  in  their  characters,  that 
might  render  her  acceptance  of  them  unadii- 
sable  for  either.  Now  he  pictured  her  to  himself 
decked  in  courtly  splendour,  and  presented  as 
hi*  brilliant  bride ;  and  now  he  saw  her,  in  idea, 
the  distinguished  mistress  of  Vanderville  Castle. 
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He  mused  on  the  anticipated  envy  of  all  his 
acquaintances ;  he  guessed  even  the  changes  of 
style  in  which  his  different  friends  would  express 
their  congratulations;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
indulge  his  imagination  in  composing  a  variety 
of  paragraphs  for  the  Morning  Post,  alike  com- 
plimentary to  '*  the  youthful  peer  and  his  lovely 
countess in  short,  his  mind  was  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  contemplations  of  the  future,  that 
with  his  usual  instability  the  present  was  entirely 
forgotten,  and  the  hour  of  twenty  had  tolled 
from  all  the  neighbouring  churches,  before  he 
had  taken  even  the  preliminary  step  to  all  this 
happiness,  by  crossing  his  own  threshold  to  pay 
his  morning  compliments  to  the  fair  ruler  of  his 
destiny* 

Having  at  last  arrived  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  these  would  not  much  longer  have 
been  delayed:  but  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 
No  sooner  was  he  perceived  in  the  arena,  than 
crowds  of  acquaintances  beset  him  on  every 
side;  some  rushed  out  upon  him  from  the 
English  coffee-house,  with  an  unread  Gafi- 
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gnani*  in  their  hands;  others  left  their  un- 
finished bargains  at  Pinelli's  print-shop,  or  Bar- 
berf  s  Momigista,  and  all  thronged  round  him 
to  talk  of  Emily  Sternheim. 

"  Who  is  she?"  *  Where  did  you  bring  her 
from  V  "  Why  didn't  you  introduce  me  to  her  Yf 
were  their  rapid  questions;  to  which  a  few 
added,  "  How  much  has  she?"  For  even  at 
Rome,  in  these  degenerate  days,  all  female 
charms  must  be  probed  by  the  golden  rod  of 
fortune.  So  is  the  luggage  of  the  itinerant 
passenger  gauged  by  the  police,  and  the  pro- 
bable value  at  which  each  ought  to  be  estimated 
is  calculated  by  the  solidity  of  the  substantial 
good  of  which  the  exterior  of  both  is  only  the 
conveyance. 

These  interrogatories  were  too  flattering  to 
annoy  Vanderville ;  and  he  was  still  lingering 
in  the  Piazza,  when  he  perceived  Lady  Maiy 
Norton's  carriage  turn  towards  the  door  of  the 
London  Hotel,  and  he  hastened  to  offer  her  his 


*  The  only  paper  printed  in  English,  in  general 
circulation  in  Flaty . 
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arm  in  descending  from  it.  Her  Ladyship 
smiled,  as  she  gathered  from  his  unsuspicious 
Replies,  that  at  so  late  an  hour  as  three  he  had 
yet  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  Miss  Sternheim ;  but 
she  carefully  abstained  from  noticing  a  negli- 
gence it  was  not  her  province  to  correct. 

When  Lady  Mary  and  the  earl  entered  the 
room,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  Lady  Harman  and  her  niece  had  antici- 
pated their  visit  to  St.  Peter's,  from  whence 
they  were  already  returned.  "  But  I  hope/' 
exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  "  you  will  go  back  there 
with  us  at  four  o'clock  ;  that  is  the  hour  for  the 
promenade  at  St.  Peter's,  and  all  the  world  will 
•be  there." 

"  It  was  to  avoid  meeting  all  the  world  at 
St.  Peter's  that  I  went  there  so  early.  I  am 
too  old,"  continued  Lady  Harman,  "  to  run  any 
risk  of  having  my  sensibilities  destroyed.  A 
French  woman  of  any  age  could  s'extasie  at  a 
moment's  warning ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  for 
me  to  screw  my  enthusiasm  up  to  the  prescribed 
tone,  than  to  let  it  •  run  down  entirely ;  and  I 
was  afraid,  if  my  first  visit  to  the  finest  temple 
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in  the  universe  was  made  in  the  same  crowded 
society  which  I  should  find  at  a  casino,  my 
worn-out  faculties  would  scarcely  have  per- 
ceived the  difference  between  the  church  and 
the  assembly-room/' 

"  However/'  rejoined  Lord  Vanderville  anxi- 
ously, w  your  Ladyship  will  surely  go  to  hear 
the  Pope's  choir  I  To-day  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church." 

H  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  it  was  once  built, 
and  is  still  standing.  I  hate  all  anniversaries : 
they  are  like  cuckoo-clocks,  that  only  crow  over 
the  hours  that  are  past.  But  I  irill  go  to-day 
to  hear  the  choir :  it  amuses  me  to  see  how  the 
genius  of  human  nature  balances  itself.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  settled  the  account  for  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  cut  him  down  to  the  common 
standard  ;  but  nothing  less  insignificant  than  a 
Popes  choir  would  he  able  to  neutralize  the 
sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo/' 

Lady  Mary  never  relished  the  cynical  tone  of 
Lady  Harman  s  conversation  ;  and  she  turned 
to  Emily,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  talk- 
ing to  Lord  Vanderville.    "  What  did  you 
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think,  Miss  Sternheim,"  said  she, 11  of  the  brass 
rod  inserted  in  the  floor  of  St,  Peters,  to  mark, 
not  the  length,  but  the  littleness  of  St.  Paul's  ? 
Were  not  you,  as  an  Englishwoman,  provoked 
at  the  comparison?" 

**  J,"  said  Lady  Harman,  "  was  more  pro- 
voked at  the  littleness  of  mind  that  could  stoop 
to  make  a  permanent  record  of  any  such  com- 
parison." 

11  But  I  was  much  more  surprised,"  rejoined 
Emily,  11  at  comparing  my  own  height  with  the 
keys  at  the  feet  of  St,  Peter  and  SU  Paul ; 
which  appeared,  when  I  was  nearly  close  to 
them,  to  be  such  a  little  way  from  the  ground, 
and  are  in  fact  above  my  utmost  reach." 

"  Lord  Vanderville  will  tell  you,  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  that  you  should  only  have  been  compared 
to  the  angels  at  the  fount" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Harman,  "  we  were 
told  they  were  standards  of  proportion,  too. 
'  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  and 
these  baby  angels  are  six  feet  high.  Man  is  the 
only  thing  that  appears  low  and  contemptible  in 
this  stupendous  work  of  men's  hands," 
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44  But  what  do  you  think.  Lady  Hannan,  of 
the  gray  pavements/'  interrupted  Lord  Van- 
derville,  "  and  of  the  square-paned  win- 
dows, the  exact  pattern  (except  that  the  panes 
are  smaller,)  of  those  in  my  house  in  Hamilton- 
place  0! 

"  I  think,"  said  Lady  Harmau,  as  vehement 
in  defence  as  in  condemnation,  provided  only  it 
implied  dissent, — "  I  think,  as  to  the  pavement, 
the  part  is  judiciously  sacrificed  to  the  whole. 
It  is  the  chaste  ground  which  is  best  adapted  to 
relieve  the  eye  from  the  high-coloured  mosaics 
of  the  walls;  and  as  to  tbe  windows,  they  are 
more  in  character  with  the  Corinthian  pillars, 
you  will  allow,  than  Gothic  arches  would  have 
been!" 

H  True,"  observed  Lady  Mary,  already  heart- 
ily tired  of  the  discussion ;  **  there  are  arches 
already  in  abundance,  with  their  gigantic  figures 
appended  to  each,  My  Irish  footman  swore 
they  were  the  archangels,  and  paid  them  su- 
preme adoration  accordingly-  But  if  we  are  to 
go  to  this  ceremony  to-day,  I  ought  not  to  detain 
you  longer :  if  you  like,  my  Lord,  I  will  give 
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you  a  seat  in  my  caleche,  and  we  trill  wait 'for 
Lady  Harm  an  on  the  steps." 

Vanderville  would  have  preferred  going  with 
Emily;  but  he  assented  to  Lady  Mary's  ar- 
rangement, merely  because  he  would  not  take 
the  trouble  of  contesting  it ;  and  she,  smiling  at 
her  own  conquest,  bore  off  her  prize  in  triumph. 
However,  the  two  carriages  arrived  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's nearly  at  the  same  moment;  and,  Van- 
derville offering  his  arm  to  Emily,  they  all  en- 
tered the  church  together. 

Emily  stopped  almost  involuntarily  at  the  en- 
trance, which,  narrow  and  sidelong  as  it  is; 
cannot  destroy  the  awe  and  admiration  which 
every  new  view  of  St.  Peter's  excites:  but 
Lady  Mary  would  not  permit  her  long  to  enjoy 
these  emotions  uninterrupted.  "  Come,  come, 
my  dear  Miss  Sternheim,  we  shall  be  too  late*; 
we  shan't  get  a  place ;  the  service  is  begun 
already." 

"  Begun?"  repeated  Lady  Harman,  looking 
down  the  long  and  silent  aisles, — "  I  see  no  per- 
son here,  except  that  beggar  man  who  is  kneel- 
ing^at  the  tomb." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  madam!1'  said  Lady  Mary, 
hurrying  them  on,  *'  service  in  Italy  is  never 
performed  in  the  body  of  the  churches,  except 
on  great  occasions ;  here  never  but  at  Easter. 
We  are  ail  to  be  smuggled  into  the  little  Vesper 
Chapel,  there — that  little  door  to  the  left — up 
stairs !  quick,  Lady  Harman !  if  we  don't  get 
seats  in  the  side  boxes,  it  will  be  dreadful.  The 
overture  is  over,  and  I  wouldn't  lose  Vecchio's 
anthem  for  worlds," 

u  4  Charge  !  Chester,  charge !  on !  Stanley, 
on!'"  cried  Vanderville  laughing;  for  squeezing, 
sideling,  pushing,  scolding,  now  affecting  to  bo 
hurt,  and  now  purposely  hurting  others,  her 
invincible  Ladyship  at  last  forced  herself  and  her 
companions  up  the  narrow  stairs,  and  into  the 
best  seats,  in  what  she  not  inappropriately  called 
the  side  boxes,  where  Vanderville  accompanied 
them ;  for,  though  our  Protestant  cathedrals  stilt, 
with  monkish  precision,  divide  the  two  sexes,  at 
St,  Peter's  no  such  formality  is  required, 

"  I  thought  I  was  coming  to  hear  mass,  and 
not  an  opera,"  cried  Lady  Harman,  as  soon 
as  she  recovered  her  breath  j  at  the  same  time 
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grasping  her  petticoats  as  she  sat  down,  and 
shaking  them  with  both  hands,  as  if  to  ascertain 
how  many  were  left  on  her. 

Emily  was  by  this  time  perfectly  convinced 
that  they  had  indeed  come  to  the  performance 
of  an  opera,  and  her  mistake  was  prolonged ; 
for,  when  the  first  singer  began  a  beautiful  re* 
citative,  followed  by  a  rondo  spirit  oso,  in  which 
he  quavered,  for  nearly  thirty  bars,  on  the  word 
amore,  she  started  forward  to  recognise,'  in  the 
owner  of  the  softened  voice,  the  figure  also 
of  her  favourite  Emilia  Buonina.  But,  alas! 
great  was  her  disappointment  in  beholding  the 
broad  shoulders  and  athletic  form  of  Signor 
Vecchio,  who  was  in  fact  the  venerable  warbler  t 
his  quaverings  now  lost  all  their  attraction; 
and  she  was  obliged  to  shut  her  eyes,  and  court 
again  her  first  delusion,  ere  their  charm  was 
renewed. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  whole  of  the  an- 
them, Lady  Mary  had  stood  up,  conspicuously 
beating  time  with  her  handkerchief,  in  emu- 
lation  of  the  seer,  who,  prominent  in  the  oppo- 
site gallery,  brandished  a  loose  white  roll,  to 
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restrain  within  proper  measure  the  movements 
of  his  legion  of  choristers ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  anthem  finished,  and  the  service  renewed, 
than  she  resumed  at  once  her  seat  and  conver- 
sation. The  fashion  of  the  day  demands  atten- 
tion— not  to  the  devotional,  but  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  ceremony. 

?  Do  you  see  that  row  of  old  men,  Miss 
Steruheim,  almost  fainting  under  the  weight 
of  their  fur  tippets?  They  are  canons;  and 
are  dressed  to  represent  St*  John  in  the  wil- 
derness,— not  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  as  you 
might  imagine/' 

Lady  Harman  feared  Lady  Mary's  ridicule 
might  extend  from  the  accessories  of  the  cere- 
mony to  more  sacred  subjects,  and  therefore 
hastily  demanded  who  was  that  tall  thin  woman 
kneeling  in  such  abstracted  devotion  whilst  all 
around  were  sitting ! 

"  She  is  the  Princess  Rhigi ;  and  more  hete- 
rogeneous materials  are  concocted  together  in 
the  composition  of  her  character  than  would 
have  helped  out  a  dozen  of  Pope's  satires.  She 
is  so  devoted  to  gambling,  that  she  goes  to  no 
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party  where  a  faro-table  is  not  provided  for  her; 
and  of  the  seven  days  in  the  week,  Friday  is  the 
only  one  in  which  she  abstains  from  this  dashing 
occupation." 

"  Friday ! — Your  Ladyship  must  surely  mean 
Sunday !" 

"  No :  Sunday  is  here  our  day  of  gaiety :  the 
best  opera  is  always  reserved  for  it ;  the  French 
ambassador's  balls  are  generally  on  that  day ; 
but  Friday  is  peculiarly  solemn ;  and  few  Ro- 
mans will  even  eat  any  supper  after  twelve 
o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  for  fear  of  encroach* 
iog  on  its  prescribed  fast.  But  now  the  anthem 
is  over  we  ought  to  go :  if  we  don't  get  down 
before  the  service  is  finished,  we  shall  be  late 
for  the  promenade" 

To  prepare  for  this,  the  race  against  time 
again  commenced,  and  Lady  Harman  found 
herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  before  she 
expected.  The  impatient  crowd,  that  a  moment 
before  had  completely  filled  the  little  chapel 
below,  now  rushed  out  through  the  three  iron- 
grated  doors  which  give  ingress  to  it.  All 
the  Catholics,  as  they  passed,  paid  more  or 
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less  homage  to  the  altar  that  stands  opposite  to 
them;  some,  but  more  particularly  the  young 
priests  and  choristers,  merely  popping  down  on 
one  knee,  which  had  scarcely  time  to  touch  the 
ground,  ere, u  Heigh ! — presto  !"  the  puppet  was 
on  his  legs  again;  and  others,  especially  the 
old  women,  taking  a  very  comfortable  lounge 
in  their  protracted  genuflexion,  and  occasion* 
ally  interrupting  their  prayers,  without  altering 
their  countenances,  to  make  observations  to 
their  immediate  neighbours  on  the  passengers, 
or  to  ask  charity  from  wandering  strangers. 

*'  Alas!"  thought  Emily,  M  what  profanation 
is  this  whole  scene  in  a  temple,  which,  if  not  so 
debased,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  excite  true 
devotion  from  the  very  sublimity  of  its  own 
magnitude!1'  And  as  she  thus  thought,  she  re- 
collected the  sentiments  of  unmixed  reverence 
with  which  the  silent,  darkened  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  had  inspired  her;  with  this, 
came  a  remembrance  of  Myrvin;  and  as  she 
recalled  to  mind  her  first  introduction  to  him  at 
Feversham,  a  train  of  visionary  spectres  of 
departed  happiness  passed  before  her  memory. 
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At  that  moment,  suddenly  springing  from 
Lord  Vanderville,  on  whose  arm  she  leaned, 
she  grasped  Lady  Harman's  hand,  as  pale, 
trembling,  and  breathless  she  pointed  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  aisle,  exclaiming,  "  Look  there ! 
that 'she!" 

Lady  Harman  turned  instantly  towards  the 
spot  she  indicated :  two  figures  were  seen  pass- 
ing slowly,  and  in  deep  conversation,  but  both, 
at  that  distance,  and  in  the  twilight,  appeared 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  friars.  Lady  Harman's 
look  was  keen  and  penetrating,  but  it  changed 
as  rapidly  to  a  smile  almost  of  derision,  as  she 
replied,  "  Nonsense,  child,  he  is  by  this  time 
many  leagues  on  his  journey." 

All  this  passed  unnoticed  by  Lord  Vander- 
ville :  his  attention  had  been  engaged  by  one  of 
his  moruing  friends,  who  had  detained  him  un- 
der some  frivolous  pretence,  in  hopes  of  being 
introduced  to  Miss  Sternheim ;  and  he  had  at- 
tributed her  abrupt  advance  only  to  a  wish  (by 
which  he  had  been  gratified)  of  escaping  this 
new  acquaintance. 

Not  so  Lady  Mary  Norton :  she  had  heard 
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Emily's  hurried  tones,  had  followed  her  eager 
eye,  and  marked  well  Lady  Harman's  answer ; 
nor  did  poor  Emily's  ill-suppressed  sigh  aod 
changeful  colour  pass  unheeded,  although  no 
emotion,  even  of  surprise,  was  allowed  to  betray 
her  notice  of  either.  The  lightning  glance, 
which  penetrated  the  inmost  thoughts  of  others, 
showed  not  the  secrets  of  the  dark  cloud  from 
whence  it  issued.  Lady  Mary's  countenance 
continued  as  unchanged  as  her  position,  and 
even  Lady  Harm  an  hoped  the  whole  scene  had 
been  disregarded. 

**  Do,  my  dear  Miss  Sternheim,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Mary,  in  her  usual  gay  unconcerned  tone; 
"  do  observe  the  devotion  of  that  cardinal :  you 
know  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  niche  yonder 
is  transformed  into  that  of  the  Christian  Jew 
Peter;  and  his  eminence  is  going  to  kiss  the 
remnant  of  the  toe,  which  has  already  in  a 
great  measure  been  worn  away  by  the  press- 
ure of  so  many  fervent  lips*  But  pray,  mark 
his  preparations.  You  see  one  liveried  servant 
goes  before  with  a  cambric  handkerchief  to 
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wipe  the'  statue  lest  his  eminent  lips  should  be 
contaminated,  and  another  follows  with  a  scar- 
let cushion  on  which  he  kneels ; 

*  For  nothing  the  devil  he  loves  so  well, 
As  pride  in  the  garb  of  humility.' " 

Just  then  Vanderville,  haying  shaken  off  his 
companion,  came  to  offer  Miss  Sternheim  his 
arm.  "  You  will  be  excommunicated  if  you  ac- 
cept it/*  said  Lady  Mary.  "  We  are  not  forbid- 
den to  lounge  up  and  down  this  aisle,  or  Mall,  as 
long  as  we  like,  or  to  talk  and  laugh  at  discre- 
tion ;  but  it  is  reckoned  highly  indecorous  for 
even  ladies  to  walk  arm  in  arm  together  at  St. 
Peter's.  But  yonder '  proud  eminence,'  that  o'er* 
looks, — not  the  plain,  but  the  see,  (if  bishops 
may  be  punned  upon,)  has  done  his  devotions : 
I  must  go  and  flirt  with  him  a  little,  for  I  want 
to  get  a  ticket  to  show  you  the  Quirinal." 

"Flirt  with  a  cardinal!"  exclaimed  Emily, 
who  by  this  time  was  in  some  degree  diverted 
from  her  own  melancholy  fancies. 

"  Why  not  ?  The  red  cage  is  sometimes  a  sign 
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of  liberty  here  as  well  as  elsewhere :  yon  know 
a!l  the  cardinals  who  have  not  taken  the  vows, 
may  even  marry  if  they  please:  it  is  only  bi- 
shops  or  ecclesiastical  cardinals  who  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  making  themselves  miserable : 
the  red-legged  partridges  are  fair  game."  And 
so  saying,  she  gaily  turned  from  the  astonished 
Lady  Barman,  who  stood  for  a  moment  with 
hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  doubtful  if  her  ear 
had  not  deceived  her. 

*'  What  a  pleasant,  lively  woman  Lady  Mary 
Norton  is  !"  said  Emily,  as  soon  as  she  had  left 
them. 

*  Yes,  and  very  good-natured,"  added  Lord 
Vanderville,  who  seldom  gave  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  diving  deep  into  character,  but  only 
noticed  such  spots  on  the  surface  as  seemed 
brightest  to  his  fancy. 

"  Now  good-nature  is  the  Very  praise,  I 
think,  she  does  not  deserve,"  replied  Lady 
Harman  I  P  she  is  good-humoured,  which  is 
merely  a  constitutional  merit;  but  she  is  too 
penetrating  to  be  good-natured." 
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the  main-spring  of  her  character,  but  she 
was  not  yet  aware  of  its  full  force.  Mean- 
time Lord  Vanderville  had  fallen  into  his  usual 
strain  of  compliment  with  Emily,  but  unfortu- 
nately she  was  not  exactly  in  the  temper  of 
mind  to  be  amused  by  it:  her  spirits  had  not 
recovered  that  elasticity  which  can  rebound  the 
ball  of  flattery,  or  divert  the  praise  which  is  too 
direct :  she  felt  the  very  effort  painful ;  and  was 
by  no  means  displeased,  when  Lady  Harman, 
complaining  of  fatigue,  proposed  concluding 
their  promenade* 

Lord  Vanderville  had  not  yet  become  so  used 
to  Miss  Sternheim's  society  since  he  had  first 
met  her,  but  that  he  still  felt,  or  fancied,  its 
enjoyment  was  necessary  to  his  happiness.  Ad- 
vent had  commenced,  and  the  operas  were  over : 
it  was  Friday,  and  there  were  no  parties,  except 
amongst  the  English  colony,  none  of  which  he 
had  yet  visited :  Lady  Mary  Norton  had  acciden- 
tally mentioned  her  being  engaged  from  home ; 
and  it  was  not  even  the  night  of  those  ama- 
teur concerts,  which  are  at  Rome  such  a  singu- 
lar and  admirable  resource  for  the  idle.  These 
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concerts  are  given  at  the  houses  of  respectable 
persons,  who  yet  are  not  of  sufficient  rank  to 
be  considered  of  the  beau  monde,  though  their 
assemblies  are  nevertheless  frequented  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  fashion.  They  are  not  given 
for  profit,  for  the  tickets  of  admission  are  not 
sold  in  any  way;  they  are  not  given  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  acquaintance,  for  of  the 
crowds  that  frequent  them,  none  are  expected 
to  return  their  invitation ;  and  all  would  think 
themselves  degraded  by  admitting  their  even- 
ing host  to  their  list  of  morning  visitors.  What 
then  can  induce  the  fat,  good-humoured  landlord 
to  put  himself  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  en- 
tertaining some  hundreds  of  the  proudest  people 
in  the  universe  I  The  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of 
the  handsomest  halls  in  Rome  filled  three  times 
a  year  with  M  good  company,"  and  perhaps  a 
faint  hope  of  selling  a  few  harp-strings  to  the 
Dilettanti  part  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing winter. 

As  there  were  therefore  neither  concerts, 
parties,  nor  operas  at  Lord  Vandervilles  choice 
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for  that  evening,  his  only  resource  was  to  go  to 
Lady  Harman's ;  and  he  persuaded  himself  he 
did  that  from  preference,  which  in  fact  he  only 
chose  from  want  of  other  alternative.  But  he 
was  well  repaid  for  his  decision  in  Lady  Har- 
man's favour*  When  he  entered  the  room,  he 
found  Miss  Sternheim  playing  on  a  harp,  which 
her  voice  accompanied  in  a  style  of  excellence 
that  really  surprised  him  as  much  as  he  said  it 
"did ;  and  he  could  not  help,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  praise,  revealing  his  astonishment  at  find- 
ing such  perfection  of  accomplishment  added  ta 
so  much  beauty.  As  he  spoke  thus,  Emily  look- 
ed up  with  an  expression  of  unfeigned  wonder : 
"  I  forgot  you  had  not  known  my  mother,"  said 
she  at  last,  in  a  tone  implying  forgiveness. 

"  I  own  I  hardly  expected  myself  to  heatf 
Emily  sing  so  well,"  said  Lady  Harman,  be- 
trayed, in  the  pride  of  the  moment,  into  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  how  little  she  knew  of  the 
niece  who  was  the  object  of  her  temporary 
exultation ;  but  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
added,  "  My  dear  Lord,  when  you  know  Emily 
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*  little  longer,  you  will  find  she  really  is  accom- 
plished; at  present,  you  must  only  take  her 
merits  upon  trust*15 

Lord  Vanderville  by  no  means  approved  of 
this  remark,  for  he  had  forgot  himself  to  date 
his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Sternheim,  and  was 
in  no  degree  desirous  of  finding  it  registered  in 
the  memory  of  others.  However,  the  momen- 
tary embarrassment  soon  passed  away.  Emily 
was  gratified  by  his  visit,  which  he  took  care  to 
assign  distinctly  to  her,  and  exerted  herself 
more  than  usual  to  repay  him  for  his  attentions. 
Even  Lady  Harman  was  good- humoured ;  and 
Lord  Vanderville,  always  gay,  was  that  evening 
particularly  so.  Thus  the  hours  passed  lightly 
on ;  and  though  the  conversation  was  neither  ex- 
traordinarily witty,  nor  singularly  profound,  yet 
when  the  hour  of  parting  came,  each  felt  regret 
that  so  pleasant  a  scene  had  been  so  short  in  its 
duration. 

It  is  nothiog  new  to  remark  that  the  Eng- 
lish always  herd  together  on  the  continent; 
but,  without  attending  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
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their  hoars  from  those  of  any  other  nation,  which 
alone  is  a  sufficient  impediment  to  intercourse 
with  foreigners, — can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  accidentally  meeting  in  a  distant  land  should 
produce  intimacy  amongst  those,  who  though 
personally  strangers,  claim  the  kindred  birth* 
right  of  Britons  ?  Our  language  is  peculiarly 
our  own,  infinitely  more  so  than  that  of  any  other 
European  people ;  for  in  every  other  country  but 
England,  French  is  the  common  medium :  and 
who  is  the  traveller,  from  any  clime  or  nation, 
who  will  not  acknowledge  the  force  of  that  tie 
which  is  best  expressed  in  the  appellation  of 
our  mother  tongue  ?  In  a  foreign  land,  the  lan- 
guage of  our  infancy  strikes  on  the  ear  as  the 
tone  itself  of  friendship,  and  the  heart  leaps  for- 
ward to  claim  communion  with  one,  whose  sen-* 
timents,  however  dissimilar  they  may  be  to  our 
own,  are  yet  used  to  the  same  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression. 

Even  should  intervening  seas  or  countless 
miles  divide  us  from  our  home,  still  its  image 
will  rise  bright  and  spotless,  like  northern  lights, 
on  the  distant  horizon  of  our  memory.  Does 
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the  remembrance  of  friends,  or  the  endearments 
of  children,  sanctify  the  spot  towards  which  our 
wishes  turn?  Their  fairy  forms  will  flit  through 
tbe  mists  of  thought,  and  give  trebled  force  to 
the  brilliant  image.  These  are  the  visions 
which  Ossian  personified,  as  beckoning  the 
distant  chieftain  from  his  deserted  rock,  or  as 
hovering  wistfully  round  his  father  s  halls : 
these  are  the  spells  which  the  proudest  spi- 
rits feel  to  be  resistless,  and  need  not  blush 
to  own. 

Of  the  tribes  of  travellers  who  leave  Eng- 
land from  choice,  and  not  necessity,  few,  very 
few,  revisit  their  native  shores  without  having 
in  some  one  part  of  their  journey,  either  in  the 
actual  pain  of  departure  or  in  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  return,  felt  somewhat  of  that  intense 
love  of  home  which  recalls  the  poor  Swiss  to  his 
mountain,  and  attaches  even  the  Cossack  to  his 
Russian  deserts.  The  pleasures  of  taste,  and 
the  improvement  of  intellect,  would  lose  more 
than  half  their  zest,  were  the  mind  condemned 
to  enjoy  them  unshared  with  any  ;  and 
wretched  indeed  is  that  traveller,  who,  in  the 
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midst  of  foreign  joys  or  foreign  dangers,  cannot 
remember  some  one  companion  of  a  former 
day,  who  will  listen  with  interest  and  sympathy 
to  the  egotist's  tale,  and  identify  himself  with 
all  its  chances. 

Why  then  do  we  affect  to  ridicule  or  despise 
that  natural  and  invincible  impulse  which  leads 
the  English  in  general  to  court  the  society  of 
their  own  countrymen,  in  preference  to  that  of 
all  others?  To  be  French,  German,  Russian, 
is  an  undeniable  title  to  respect  amongst  the 
individuals  of  other  nations ;  but  strange  to 
say  of  the  "  proud  English,"  it  is  not  so 
with  them  abroad. — "  That  must  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  know  it  by  bis  lounge." — "  Look  at 
that  Englishwoman's  poke  bonnet,  and  tight 
little  spencer !  where  would  you  see  a  Parisian 
so  vulgarly  tidy  ?" — "  There  was  a  raw  last 
night  at  the  Opera :  of  course  it  must  have  been 
kicked  up  by  the  English."  These,  and  a  hun- 
dred such  remarks,  which  an  Italian  would  not 
have  the  arrogance  to  make,  nor  the  courage  to 
repeat,  are  the  common  observations  of  the  Eng- 
lish upon  each  other  abroad ;  they  seem  anxious 
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to  evade  personal  criticism,  by  sacrificing  a  holo- 
caust to  the  fury  of  censure,  and  wish  to  purchase 
the  suffrage  of  the  Italians  in  their  own  favour 
at  the  expense  of  the  reputation  of  the  best  of 
their  nation ;  but  the  base  bribe  is  seldom  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  fable  of  old  is  daily  verified,  in 
the  fate  of  those  who  are  finally  rejected  by  all 
classes,  with  still  greater  scorn  than  that  with 
which  they  originally  affected  to  treat  their 
own, 

With  Lady  Harman,  however,  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent. Her  rank  and  fashion  naturally  made 
her  an  object  of  attention  to  all  those  of  her  own 
country  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
both ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  Duchess  di  Buonamano's  assembly, 
than  all  who  could  by  any  extension  of  privilege 
claim  her  acquaintance,  hastened  to  call  upon 
her  and  Miss  Stemheim;  insomuch,  that  when 
Lord  Vanderville  paid  his  next  visit  to  the 
London  Hotel,  he  was  both  vexed  and  surprised 
to  find  their  rooms  filled,  and  their  attention 
divided  by  many  strangers,  both  English,  and 
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those,  who  from  habit  are  by  them,  even  at 
Rome,  classed  as  foreigners. 

His  Lordship  was  certainly  not  habituated  to 
deep  reflection ;  and  he  seldom  took  the  trouble 
of  investigating  the  grounds  on  which  he  raised 
his  theories.  He  knew  that  Lady  Harman  and 
Emily  were  strangers  at  Rome;  and  he  had 
fanciedt  hat  it  was  in  his  power  to  circumscribe 
their  acquaintance  within  as  narrow  a  circle  as 
he  chose ;  quite  forgetting  that  Lady  Harman 
as  an  English  peeress,  and  Miss  Sternheim  as 
her  heiress,  could  not  in  all  probability  remain 
long  in  any  place  unknown  or  uninvited.  But 
this  broad  scale  of  reasoning  had  formed  no 
part  of  his  minute  calculations  on  futurity,  in 
which  he  had  indulged  himself  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  hours  which  had  intervened  since 
he  had  last  seen  Emily ;  and  he  was  therefore 
proportionably  more  amazed  at  now  so  unex- 
pectedly finding  her  in  animated  conversation 
with  the  very  gentleman  whose  introduction  he 
flattered  himself  he  had  so  dexterously  evaded  at 
Saint  Peter's. 
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This  feeling  was  considerably  increased  by  an 
unwilling  conviction  by  which  it  was  succeeded  ; 
namely,  that  she  was  so  amused  and  engrossed 
by  Mr,  Mines' s  conversation,  that  she  had  not 
noticed  Lord  Vanderville's  entrance,  His  dig* 
nity  immediately  took  the  alarm ;  and,  leaning  on 
the  back  of  the  couch  where  Lady  Harman 
was  seated,  he  entered  into  the  disquisition  in 
which  her  Ladyship  was  then  warmly  engaged 
with  a  neighbouring  old  lady,  on  the  compara- 
tive beauty  of  the  three  antique  Graces  still  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  which  she 
had  seen,  and  the  three  modern  Graces  of  Thor- 
woldson,  which  she  had  not  seen.  That  little 
circumstance,  however,  by  no  means  prevented 
her  dictatorial  and  peremptory  decision  in  favour 
of  the  former ;  and  the  argument  was  happily 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  unfortunately,  Vander- 
ville,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  confounded  these 
standards  of  beauty  with  the  horrible  specimens 
of  Guido  Reni's  taste  in  female  loveliness,  as 
exemplified  in  the  gallery  of  the  Villa  Lanti, 
giving  unluckily  the  preference  to  the  thick 
Hps  and  cushioned  nose  of  his  black  Cleopatra, 

vol,  t«  c 
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f<  Black  Cleopatra "  Hottentot  Venus!" 
screamed  each  lady  in  the  contralto  tones  of 
supreme  dismay.  But  his  unconscious  Lord- 
ship, guiltless  of  the  warfare  he  had  renewed, 
was  by  this  time  out  of  hearing  of  the  watch- 
word; for  finding,  as  it  often  happens,  that 
the  exaltation  which  offended  dignity  assumes 
is  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  offender,  he  de- 
termined to  avenge  his  supposed  afTront  by 
retaliation;  and  walking  up  to  Emily  with  a 
careless  air, — "Oh,  Miss  Sternheim,"  said  he, 
"  good  morning!  I  really  did  not  perceive  you 
were  in  the  room  till  this  moment/1  But  that 
day  he  was  doomed  to  be  unsuccessful.  His  at- 
tempt to  provoke  Emily,  as  he  had  been 
provoked,  entirely  failed,  and  her  good-humour 
blunted  the  weapon  of  his  wrath.  And  though 
her  politeness  immediately  induced  her  to  divide 
her  attentions  between  his  Lordship  and  the 
stranger,  he  was  mortified  even  at  the  partition 
of  what  he  had  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of 
monopolizing. 

The  earl  had  been  always  so  accustomed  to 
uninterrupted  success  in  all  his  plans,  such 
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unlimited  enjoyment  of  all  his  wishes,  that  his 
temper  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  well  regu- 
lated to  bear  even  temporary  disappointment 
or  restraint*  He  believed  himself  aggrieved, 
because  he  felt  himself  mortified ;  and  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  making  any  excuse  for  his 
abrupt  departure,  he  snatched  up  his  hat*  and 
had  reached  the  last  step  of  the  Trinita  di  Monte, 
before  Emily  was  conscious  either  of  his  dis- 
pleasure or  its  consequence. 

To  walk  on  the  Monte  Peneio,  is  now  perhaps 
as  much  the  daily  mechanical  exercise  of  all  the 
visitors  of  Rome,  as  it  once  was  the  delight  of 
Sal  lust  and  of  Pompey,  when  its  walks  and 
villas  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the  11  Hill  of 
Gardens."*  But  as  Lord  Vanderville  turned 
towards  its  smooth  broad  terrace,  his  thoughts 
were  not  much  employed  in  reflecting  on  the 
different  characters  of  those  who  formerly  trod 
the  ground  which  now  echoed  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  footsteps.  He  entered  not  into  the  dis- 
puted question  of  whether  the  walls  of  Rome, 
which  form  the  limits  of  the  Peneian  Gardens, 

*  Collia  Hortuloriiuj, 
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were  or  were  not  originally  built  with  their 
present  declination,  or  whether  chance  or  geo- 
metry had  most  effect  in  producing  their 
wonderful  departure  from  the  perpendicular,  like 
that  of  the  similarly  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  He 
neither  ventured  to  decide  whether  Honorius  or 
Belisarius  built  the  Pineian  Gate,  or  whether 
Aurelius  or  Napoleon  most  improved  its  walks. 
"  Such  knowledge  was  too  excellent  for  him;** 
but  he  passed  along  the  front  of  the  palace  of 
the  Medici,  and  along  the  shaded  Mall,  which, 
except  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  rivals  the 
Corso  in  its  throng  of  carriages:  he  passed 
either  over  or  under  the  chains  (he  remem- 
bered not  which)  that  divide  the  gardens  from 
the  drive;  nor  during  the  whole  of  this,  his  abs- 
tracted peregrination,  was  his  meditation  other 
than  on  the  folly — and  the  vanity — and  the 
caprice— and  the  inconsistency — and  in  short  on 
every  item  in  the  catalogue  of  failings  which 
have  been,  in  turn,  attributed  to  every  pretty 
girl,  from  Eve  in  Paradise  down  to  Emily 
Steraheim, 

However,  neither  his  philippic  nor  his  ramble 


ended  there.  He  passed  on  to  the  other  side 
of  Monte  Pineio,  where  the  gardens  overlook 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 
He  stood  apparently  contemplating  the  green 
glades  of  that  magnificent  retreat,  till  moment 
after  moment  passed  away  unobserved :  at  last, 
his  attention  was  roused  by  perceiving  Lady 
Harman's  carriage  in  front  of  the  Conservatory. 
He  soon  ascertained  that  she  and  Emily  were 
alone  in  the  caleche;  and  the  next  instant, 
like  another  Alaric,  under  the  influence  of  an 
angel,  he  fled  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
soon  reached  the  terrace  where  Emily  and  her 
aunt  had  left  their  carriage,  to  enjoy,  in  walk- 
ing, all  the  beauties  of  the  scene. 

Most  of  the  English  who  for  the  first  time 
visit  Italy,  attach  to  the  name  of  Roman  villas 
ideas  of  perfection  combined  from  those  various 
sources  of  classic  recollections  and  local  ad- 
vantages in  which  imagination  delights  to  lose 
itself,  and  to  which  all  of  individual  taste  and 
early  association  adds  variety  of  charms.  To 
the  almost  cloudless  skies  of  Claude  we  join  in 
perspective  the  harmonious  green  of  English 
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verdure!  We  give  the  songs  of  the  Peri,  and 
the  plumage  of  the  East,  to  the  birds  with 
which  we  fill  the  groves;  and  the  spices  of 
Arabia  are  not  more  perfumed  than  the  flowers 
and  the  fruits  with  which  we  decorate  the 
arbours.  These  gardens  of  Paradise  we  people 
with  forms,  combined,  like  the  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles, from  every  different  model  of  beauty ; 
and,  if  we  condescend  so  to  hood  the  falcon 
Fancy  for  a  moment,  as  to  curb  her  flight  to 
halls  and  palaces,  she  stoops  on  the  pillars 
which  we  raise  to  decorate  these  fairy  scenes : 
her  wings  wave  lightly  on  the  Corinthian 
column,  and  M  storied"  frieze,  till  nothing  but 
the  perfect  proportion  of  Palludian  architecture 
rises  to  our  enchanted  view  ;  and  then  we  call 
this  bright  creation  of  our  own — a  Roman  villa. 

But,  proportionate  to  the  delights  of  these 
anticipated  charms,  will  he  the  disappointment 
and  regret  which  the  cold  reality  cannot  fail  to 
excite.  In  truth,  the  skies  of  Italy  are  not 
more  cloudless  than  those  of  northern  regions. 
The  beauty  of  English  herbage  is  there  un- 
known: Italians  eat  their  little  sinking-bird* 
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instead  of  cherishing  them ;  and  though  flowers 
and  fruits  are  abundant,  their  sweetness  is 
exhausted  by  the  very  ardour  of  that  sun  in 
whose  brightness  they  expand,  hut  in  whose 
beams  they  die.  The  first  conviction  of  this 
contrast  depresses  the  inexperienced  traveller; 
and  regretting  the  lovely  vision  of  his  own 
imagination,  he  turns  to  interrogate  his  heart, 
and  asks  himself  how  he  has  been  robbed  of 
his  own  enthusiasm;  but,  at  last,  awakened 
thoroughly  from  his  dream,  he  again  turns  his 
eyes  around,  and  learns  by  degrees  to  appreciate 
justly,  and  to  see  distinctly.  He  judges  of 
things  as  they  are,  without  comparing  them 
with  what  he  had  believed  they  were  ;  and  he 
concludes  by  forming  an  opinion  of  Italy  essen- 
tially different  indeed,  though  perhaps  not  less 
favourable,  than  that  formed  in  his  previous 
expectations. 

Of  all  the  Roman  villas,  none  stands  the 
test  of  anticipat  ion  so  well  as  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese.  The  Villa  Pamfili,  with  its  straight 
avenues  and  terraced  waterfalls,  at  once  emu- 
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lates  and  caricatures  St.  Cloud,  The  length- 
ened corridors  and  countless  statues  of  the  Villa 
Albano  scarcely  compensate  for  the  flat  and 
sterile  waste  of  the  Compagna  di  Roma,  which, 
mercilessly  stretched  before  the  eye,  wearies 
the  gaze  with  its  sameness,  and  infects  the  mind 
with  its  own  dreariness :  and  although  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  Palazzo  Corsini  are  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  to  gain  for  it  also  the  title  of 
M  Villa/'  yet  they  are  too  circumscribed  in  their 
actual  extent,  and  too  disproportionate  to  the 
palace  they  adorn,  to  class  with  the  gTandenr 
and  variety  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

It  is  true,  a  fastidious  critic  might  object 
with  justice  to  the  puerile  conceits  which  dis- 
grace this  otherwise  fine  monument  of  the  taste 
and  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
As  for  instance,  the  trifling  imitation  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, placed  as  it  were  in  mockery  of  the  origi- 
nal, whose  actual  site  is  not  above  a  mile  dis- 
tant; or  the  grotesque  battlements  of  the 
miniature  citadel,  which  is  in  reality  the  stables; 


or  the  Grand  Circus  appropriated  to  chariot 
races*  whose  dimensions  scarcely  equal  those 
of  a  regimental  riding-school.  Where,  but  in 
Rome  itself,  could  we  expect  to  see,  in  a 
circuit  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  its  splendid 
antiquities  so  burlesqued  ? 

But  Emily  stopped  not  to  criticise  the  Villa 
Borghese,  as  she  walked,  or  rather  ran  round  its 
small  but  glassy  lake,  exhilarated  by  the  fresh* 
ening  breeze,  and  animated  by  the  cheering 
sun ;  and  Vanderville,  infected  by  her  gaiety, 
and  inspired  by  her  presence,  forgot,  in  a  mo- 
ment, all  his  jealousy,  and  resigned  himself  to 
the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  her  society* 
Having  visited  the  little  temple,  whose  slight 
and  airy  pillars  are  reflected  in  the  clear  water, 
and  paid  less  homage  to  the  statue  of  Escula- 
pius,  whose  shrine  is  there,  than  to  the  tomb  of 
the  favourite  dog,  which  is  in  one  corner  of  the 
adjoining  shrubbery,  — they  returned  to  where 
the  carriage  was  waiting  for  them,  and  were 
proceeding  in  it  towards  the  Casino,  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  Lady  Mary  Norton* 
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It  was  soon  settled  that  she  should  join  their 
party ;  and,  leaving  her  own  carriage,  she  took 
the  vacant  seat  in  that  of  Lady  Harman's. 
"  Where  are  you  going  to-night  V  asked  her 
Ladyship :  "  am  I  to  meet  you  at  Mrs.  Hines's  V9 

"  Yes/'  replied  Lady  Harman,  "I  am  afraid 
J  must  go  on  Emily's  account." 

"  You  will  find  it  horribly  stupid,"  rejoined 
Lord  Vanderville,  who  remembered  that  lady 
^ras  the  aunt  of  his  morning  tormentor. 

"  Stupid,  undoubtedly/'  answered  Lady. 
Mary,  "  as  all  weekly  parties  are ;  whether 
they  be  the  veritable  foreign  soiree,  or  the 
counterfeit  English  imitation  of  it:  but  every 
body,  as  Lady  Harman  wittily  observed,  is 
afraid  they  must  go  to  them,  either  on 
their  own  account,  or  somebody  else's;  that 
is  to  say,  whenever  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  For  last  week,  when  Lady  Taun- 
tone  gave  a  ball,  which  she  fixed  purposely  on 
that  night,  poor  Mrs.  Hines's  weekly  prepara- 
tion went  for  nothing ;  and  she  and  her  five  fat 
daughters  staid  at  home  on  Saturday  evening, 
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to  enjoy  alone  the  luxury  of  supernumerary 
wax  candles,  without  a  single  soul  going  even 
to  look  at  them/' 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  somebody  besides  our- 
selves will  go  to  see  her  to-night/1  answered 
Lady  Harman,  with  considerable  pomposity. 

M  Oh !  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  our  fate  at 
her  next  party :  it  is  to  be  a  great  concretion, 
as  she  called  our  church  last  Sunday,  You 
know,  by-the~by,  Lady  Harman,  we  have 
Protestant  service  always  at  the  foot  of  the 
QuirinaK  *  But  at  Mrs.  H meg's,  to-night,  we 
are  to  have  a  variety  of  amusements  besides 
quizzing  the  hostess/' 

"  And  what  are  they  likely  to  beT  eagerly 
emanded  Emily; 

M  I  can  better  describe  what  they  are  likely 
not  to  be.  The  party  will  probably  not  be  a  mere 
conversazione ,  because  the  ladies  of  the  house 
have  nothing  to  support  one  with*  They  say 
they  are  very  sorry  that  in  their  confusion  they 
left  their  books  in  England ;  but  that  it  quite 
went  out  of  their  heads, — that  I  deny." 
*  Fact. 
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"  I  hope  then  we  shall  have  music/'  said 
Lord  Vanderville,  looking  at  Emily. 

"  The  same  reasons  exist  against  music;  for 
the  five  Misses  Hines,  who  say  they  sing  very 
well,  left  all  their  music  at  home  too." 

"  But  we  are  in  the  land  of  music,  thank 
Heaven!" 

"  Hash,  my  dear  Miss  Sternheim !  every 
body  will  know  you  are  new.  You  forget  there 
is  not  a  sheet  of  printed  music  to  be  had  foi 
love  or  money  at  Rome,  and  no  piano-fortes  hut 
what  come  from  Vienna." 

"  Then  perhaps  we  shall  have  a  ball?"  said 
Emily  and  Vanderville  at  once. 

"  I  should  think  that  more  probable,  if  it  was 
not  that  I  know  they  expect  the  cardinals,  and 
they  have  no  two  rooms  adjoining." 

"  Why  not?"  returned  Lady  Harman:  "  I 
saw  several  cardinals  the  other  night  at  the 
Duchess  di  Buonamano's." 

"  No  doubt :  there  is  no  law  against  their 
being  supervisors  of  a  faro-table,  but  it  is  not 
the  etiquette  for  them  to  remain  in  the  same 
room  where  there  is  dancing :  so  they  generally 
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stand  in  the  door- way,  and  the  consequence  is 
we  poor  ladies  are  almost  squeezed  to  death  to 
save  the  cardinals1  souls." 

By  this  time  they  were  arrived  within  view 
of  the  Casino,  and  her  Ladyship's  volubility  was 
interrupted  by  Lady  Harman,  who,  with  her 
usual  solemnity,  observed,  how  much  the  pecu- 
liarities incident  to  the  ancient  Roman  cha- 
racter, even  in  their  abacrdities,  differed  from 
the  corresponding  failings  of  their  degenerate 
successors.  *'  The  comparison,0  said  she, 
"  might  be  pursued  from  the  most  important 
to  the  most  trifling  subjects.  In  the  days  of 
Rome,  their  very  houses  were  typical  of  their 
national  character:  strength  and  simplicity 
distinguished  both,  and  the  whole  was  on  a 
plan,  grand,  uniform,  and  single.  Sallast  ob- 
serves, (Lady  Harman  was  always  fond  of 
bringing  in  classical  names  whenever  she 
could  J  -Sallust  observes,  with  great  truth, 
that  sumptuousness  in  villas,  and  partiality  to 
dogs,  were  the  first  symptoms  of  degeneracy 
amongst  the  Romans :  now,  every  thing,  down 
to  their  very  architecture,  is  divided  into  a 
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mean  superfluity  of  parts,  from  which  no  grand 
whole  can  ever  be  expected*  Beauty  is  sacri- 
ficed to  ornament,  and  decorum  to  caprice." 

"  But  surely,  Lady  Harman,  many  of  the 
modern  palaces  are  sumptuous  in  the  highest 
degree !"  observed  Lord  Vanderville. 

"  Yet  you  will  allow  that  there  is  not  one 
that  is  consistent  throughout ;  many  are  unfi- 
nished— almost  all  unfurnished;  and  we  see 
several  of  the  most  gorgeous— such  as  the  Far- 
nese,  —  the  Medici — the  Altieri,  mouldering 
away,  desolate  and  forsaken,  at  the  feet  of  those 
pants  of  older  times,  whose  bare  and  rugged 
fronts  tower  proudly  over  them  in  defiance  of 
decay." 

"  But,  my  dear  madam/9  interrupted  Lady 
Mary,  who  professedly  hated  all  long  speeches 
but  her  own,  "  that  is  no  wonder :  you  forget 
that  half  the  revenue  of  the  Roman  state  is  now 
applied  to  the  patching  up  those  same  old  walls 
you  speak  of:  you  cannot  drive  in  any  direction 
without  seeing  the  arms  of  the  different  Popes 
stuck  up  against  an  old  building,  to  tell  us  an 
Innocent  Pope  did  this,  and  a  Pius  Pppe  did 
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the  other;  as  if  their  only  achievement  was  to 
be  appended  to  the  dead  walls  of  a  Coliseum  or  a 
Circus,  And,  Lord  knows  !  these  memento  mori 
are  very  fortunate ;  for  without  them,  how  could 
we  ever  remember  that  these,  our  dead  benefac- 
tors, had  ever  lived  P 

Having  at  last  reached  the  portico,  Lady 
Mary  directed  their  attention  to  the  figure  of  a 
cock,  which  is  carved  in  every  possible  direction 
round  the  walls,  and  over  the  windows,  and  in 
every  recess,  or  on  every  pilaster,  that  could 
by  any  possibility  admit  it-  "  What  vanity 
and  puerility  !n  exclaimed  Lady  Harman  :  u  the 
Italians  multiply  their  arms  on  the  panels  of 
their  walls,  and  exclude  them  from  the  panels 
of  their  carriages/' 

**  I  acknowledge,"  said  Lord  Vanderville, 
41  the  design  of  Guido's  Aurora  would  be  quite 
as  appropriate  here  as  it  was  on  the  venerable 
Prince  Pine's  carriage,  where  I  last  saw  it 
painted." 

"  I  saw  the  design  of  a  bee  carved  on  every 
house  in  one  street,*  said  Emily:  u  I  believe 
it  was  in  the  street  that  rims  out  of  the  Piazza 
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Barberini ;  for  I  know  one  of  the  fountains  in 
that  Piazza  has  three  bees  to  spout  out  the 
water:  and  I  believe  too,  that  the  bee  is  in- 
troduced into  almost  all  the  borders  and  corners 
of  Saint  Peter's," 

"  You  remind  me,"  rejoined  Lady  Mary, 
"  of  Bonaparte  having  restored  the  bees  as 
the  arms  of  France ;  and  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who,  when  she  saw  them  on  his  carriage,  and 
on  all  his  plate,  observed  they  were  no  doubt 
meant  as  a  French  pun  on  his  initial  letter." 

"  Bees — Abeilles — A — B,"  muttered  Lady 
Harman,  trying  in  vain  to  hit  the  joke  that 
amused  Lord  Vanderville  so  heartily :  and  in 
these  researches,  she  so  lost  herself,  that  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  proceeded  without  her 
through  half  the  rooms  of  the  Casino.  But 
this  she  scarcely  regretted,  as  all  modern  ex- 
cellences she  despised :  nay,  she  would  hardly 
condescend  to  notice  either  the  inimitable 
gTOup  of  Daphne  and  Apollo,  or  the  Shepherd 
King,  But  Lady  Mary,  thoroughly  initiated 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  tnrfil,  expressed  herself 
enraptured  with  both,  and  showed  at  once  her 
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experience  and  skill,  in  comparing  their  dif- 
ferent beauties  with  those  of  every  Venus  and 
Apollo  she  had  ever  heard  of. 

Lord  Vanderville  listened  to  all  her  learned 
observations,  and  gathered  much  from  her 
anatomical  acumen:  but  he  would  have  pro- 
fited more,  had  not  his  eyes  involuntarily 
wandered  towards  Emily,  who  loitered  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  basso  relievo  of  Curtius,  and 
the  unparalleled  ceiling  which  represents  the 
deliverance  of  Rome  by  Camillas,  which  at  once 
immortalizes  the  hero  and  the  artist.  Lady 
Mary's  looks  followed  the  direction  of  his 
Lordships*  "  I  perceive  Miss  Sternheim 
does  not  admire  sculpture/'  said  she,  as  she 
anticipated  his  wish  of  approaching  her:  "of 
course,  she  cannot  be  very  experienced  in  it ; 
but  she  will  soon  improve." 

Lord  Vanderville  once  more  translated  her 
observations  on  Emilys  want  of  knowledge 
more  favourably  than  they  were  meant,  and 
agreed  with  the  poet,  that,  in  some  cases,  igno- 
rance was  preferable  to  wisdom. 

At  last,  Lady  Harman  felt  herself  cheated 
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out  of  all  her  dignity :  Lady  Mary  laid  aside 
all  her  satire,  and  Emily  and  Vanderville  in* 
dulged  in  hearty  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the 
large  yet  minute  painting  which  gives  so  admi- 
rable and  ludicrous  a  representation  of  the  gay 
follies  of  a  Roman  carnival,  which  is  there 
described  as  passing  immediately  under  the 
windows  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese.  But  Lady 
Harman,  ere  long,  half  angry  at  having  been 
amused  at  second-hand  buffoonery,  revenged 
herself  by  a  tirade  on  the  pride  which  directed 
that  the  ornament  of  one  mansion  should  con- 
sist in  the  delineation  of  the  magnificence  of 
another  family  residence ;  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  instead  of  that  mutual  rela- 
tionship, which  more  or  less  exists  between 
all  ranks  in  England,  the  only  points  of  union 
which  are  to  be  found  between  the  Roman 
people  and  their  lords,  are  in  scenes  of  exagge- 
rated dissipation,  in  which  all  classes  appear  to 
be  degraded  to  one  low  level. 

Lady  Harman's  observations  were  generally 
founded  on  truth ;  but  the  prejudice  against 
what  she  called  modern  Italy,  led  her  to  view 
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its  follies  or  its  vices  in  the  strongest  light,  and 
to  pass  over  unregarded  its  many  claims  to  ad- 
miration. But  it  is  merely  the  different  side  on 
which  we  choose  to  look,  that  makes  travellers' 
accounts  of  the  same  objects  so  essentially  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  while  all  are  equally  true.  Nor 
is  there  any  country  in  the  known  world  that 
can  admit  of  such  a  contrariety  of  true  descrip- 
tion as  Italy*  The  character  of  its  inhabitants 
is  composed  of  contradictions;  and  in  that  of  the 
country,  its  absurdities  and  sublimities  are  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  even  Ithuriel'g  spear 
could  scarcely  separate  them. 

A  new  subject  for  Lady  Harman's  eloquence 
presented  itself  on  their  return  from  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gardens,  in  the  slaves  who  are  employed 
in  all  the  public  works  at  Rome,  and  who, 
chained  together  in  pairs,  beset  all  English 
carriages  with  obtrusive  demands  for  charity, 
having  even  in  their  countenances  a  hardihood 
of  guilt  and  audacity  which  causes  the  stranger 
to  recoil  even  from  their  gaze;  whilst  the  sen- 
tinel appointed  to  guard  them  looks  quietly  on* 
ready  to  share  their  booty  if  they  succeed  in 
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extorting  alms,  or  to  laugh  at  their  disappoint- 
ment if  they  fail. 

"  These  are  some  of  Cesares  band,  I  believe/1 
said  Lady  Mary,  with  the  utmost  unconcern : 
for  English  women  but  too  soon  become  ac- 
customed to  all  the  novelties  that  the  continent 
presents*  "  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  one  of 
their  chiefs,  who  is  confined  in  the  castle  of  San 
Angelo*  Almost  every  body  goes  in  order  to 
make  friends  with  them  before  they  are  let  out 
upon  us  again/' 

11  But  if  they  are  really  brigand  chiefs,  surelv 
they  will  be  condemned  !"  inquired  Lady  Har- 
man* 

11  They  will  be  condemned,  but  not  executed* 
The  first  ceremony  at  Rome  with  which  the  gay 
week  of  the  carnival  opens  is  tolling  the  great 
bell,  which  never  rings  except  for  that  and  the 
death  of  the  pope;  and  the  next  ought  to  be 
the  execution  of  one  or  two  state  criminals  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  The  people  would 
not  think  the  amusement  was  really  begun 
unless  they  were  led  to  the  scaffold.  But  of 
latter  years  the  crowd  have  always  been  dis- 
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appointed,  as  the  pope  aays  he  is  too  old  to  sign 
death  warrants,  consequently  he  only  sends 
reprieves;  and  one  of  the  brigands  told  me 
yesterday  be  hoped  certainly  to  be  *  out  *  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  would  certainly  remember  my 
*  Excellence.1" 

From  these  reflections,  and  from  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Villa  Borghese,  they  at  last  turned 
to  behold  a  scene  with  which  perhaps  few  things 
in  nature  can  be  compared, — a  view  from 
Monte  Peneio  of  the  sun  setting  behind  Saint 
Peter's.  Through  the  transverse  windows  of  the 
cupola  the  orb  itself  is  seen,  as  it  were,  en- 
shrined in  the  brilliant  fane ;  the  hills,  crowned 
with  the  memorials  of  other  days,  circle  the 
consecrated  site,  the  rivals  of  its  splendour; 
whilst  in  the  nearer  fore-ground  all  the  riches  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  its  columns,  its  ruins,  and 
its  palaces,  are  displayed  in  one  rich  mass 
of  antique  grandeur,  that  would  be  in  itself 
sufficient  to  unite  the  memory  of  Rome  with 
that  of  almost  every  age,  and  assuredly  of  every 
goodliest  attribute  that  belongs  to  the  history  of 
man. 
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Emily  leaned  in  silent  admiration  over  the 
parapet  of  Monte  Peneio,  till  long  after  the  sun 
had  sunk,  and  the  blue  vapour  begun  to  rise 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  insidious  har- 
binger of  ill.  Vanderville  warned  her  not  to 
remain  longer  in  the  beautiful  but  treacherous 
scene.  "  You  must  remember/'  said  he,  "  the 
damps  of  evening  in  Italy  are  a  sure  precursor 
of  the  mal  aria."  Lady  Harman  caught  the 
terrific  sound ;  and  with  her  usual  anxious  pre- 
caution hurried  into  her  carriage,  calling  to 
Emily  to  follow  as  she  might,  without  giving 
her  time  to  take  leave  either  of  Lady  Mary 
or  Lord  Vanderville,  who  certainly  had  not 
calculated  on  his  observation  producing  so  sud- 
den a  separation. 
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CHAP,  IV. 

ARTISTS  OF  ROME. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  had  conspired 
to  bring  Lord  Vanderville  into  an  attachment  to 
Emily  Steraheim,  which,  however  worthy  the 
object  happened  to  be,  was  yet  undoubtedly 
premature,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neither  sanc- 
tioned by  long  acquaintance,  nor  founded  on 
any  peculiar  similarity  of  taste  or  disposition,  It 
was  owing  to  accident  that  he  met  with  a  very 
beautiful  girl  in  a  scene  so  desolate,  that  per- 
haps  the  society  of  any  woman,  moderately 
agreeable,  w  ould  have  there  been  prized  ;  and 
circumstances  equally  accidental  had  thrown 
him  more  into  her  company  in  the  course  of  the 
first  few  days  of  their  acquaintance,  than  might 
have  happened  in  ordinary  cases  in  a  much 
longer  period ;  but  perhaps  the  strangest  acci- 
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dent  of  all  was,  that  during  the  whole  of  their 
acquaintance,  he  had  not  yet  felt  inclined  to 
wish  its  discontinuance. 

A  character  so  volatile  as  his,  required  not 
only  sudden  and  strong  excitement  to  impel  it 
to  decision,  but  also  a  confirmation  by  others  of 
the  opinion  which  led  to  that  decision,  in  order 
to  render  it  at  all  imperative.  That  too  was 
effected  by  the  admiration  with  which  Emily 
was  every  where  received.  He  saw  her  the 
object  of  universal  attention,  which,  by  suggest* 
ing  the  possibility  of  competitors,  made  him  but 
the  more  eager  to  secure  the  prize.  But  that 
was  comparatively  only  a  distant  speculation; 
for  as  he  saw  no  present  rival  preferred  to  him, 
he  flattered  himself  he  was  the  object  of  her 
choice,  and  stopped  not  to  question  his  grounds 
for  that  belief :  all  his  feelings  were  roused,  but 
none  were  irritated ;  and  had  any  more  prudent 
counsellors  than  his  own  heart  reminded  him 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  former  history,  or 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  that  the  past 
had  not  always  been  as  unfettered  as  the  present 
appeared,  he  would  probably  have  resented  the 
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suspicion  as  equally  derogatory  to  his  own  me- 
rits and  those  of  Bliss  Steruheim ;  and  with  the 
contradictory  waywardness  of  human  frailty,  he 
would  have  been  as  mortified  at  the  idea  of  any 
counterpoise  really  existing  to  Miss  Sternheim's 
personal  attractions,  which  he  believed  supreme, 
as  he  would  have  been  indignant  at  the  thought 
of  any  other  man  but  himself  having  previously 
discovered  and  adored  that  perfection,  which 
he  concluded,  without,  perhaps,  acknowledging 
it,  was  predestined  for  himself. 

Amongst  the  various  lessons  of  morality,  and 
subjects  for  reflection,  which  the  sight  of  Rome 
is  said  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  travellers, 
one  seems  in  its  effects  to  be  more  universal 
than  any  other:  it  is  a  sudden  conviction  of 
the  shortness  of  life ;  for  no  sooner  does  a  stranger 
arrive  at  Rome,  than  almost  before  his  ears 
have  recovered  from  the  din  of  his  carriage- 
wheels,  or  his  eyes  from  the  dizziness  of  ac- 
celerated motion,  his  new  race  begins,  not  only 
against  time,  but  against  all  his  fellow-tourists ; 
and  the  pious  aspiration  of  the  Psalmist,  U  so 
to  number  his  days,"  is  practised  in  the  minute 
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computation  of  bow  many  sights  can  by  any 
exertion  be  crammed  into  every  hour* 

Lady  Harmon  and  her  niece  had  already 
followed  the  usual  routine,  and  taken  what 
Lady  Mary  Norton  justly  called  a  superficial 
view  of  Borne;  Emily  had  got  by  heart  the 
names  of  three-fourths  of  the  palaces  she  had 
passed  in  her  morning  drives;  and  ber  aunt, 
like  other  antiquaries,  believed  she  understood 
which  pillars  belonged  to  the  Comilium,  and 
which  to  Jupiter  Stator;  though,  like  others, 
her  alternate  appropriation  of  these  high-sound- 
ing titles  entirely  depended  on  the  point  of 
the  compass  from  which  she  entered  the  Roman 
Forum. 

Nor  were  the  picture  galleries  which  most  of 
the  modem  palaces  contain,  to  be  passed  over  un- 
noticed. What  traveller  would  acknowledge  thai 
he  had  not  seen  the  three  Claudes  at  the  Palazao 
Dona,  or  the  Divine  Love,  and  the  Profane 
Love,  both  of  which  Titian's  pencil  has  portrayed, 
alias  caricatured,  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese. 
Even  Guido's  duplicate  Magd&lenes,  that  are 
for  ever  weeping  opposite  to  each  other's  blue 
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noses  od  the  parallel  walls  of  the  Palazzo 
Sciarra,  are  now  as  well  known  as  the  Camere 
di  Raffaello,  or  as  the  late- found  truth  that 
Guido's  bleaching  tints  are  as  stone-blue  as 
those  of  any  washer-woman.  In  all  these  ram- 
bles, Lord  Vanderville  accompanied  them ;  but 
though  he  became  daily  more  learned  in  lovers1 
lore,  he  found  still  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  Lady  Harman  in  connoisseurship,  as 
her  Ladyship's  technical  memory  admirably 
served  her  in  meting  out  the  due  measure  o 
praise,  as  each  object  was  successively  presented 
to  her;  for,  like  most  critics,  her  judgment  was 
inferior  to  her  knowledge,  and  her  admiration 
or  censure  was  consequently  entirely  dependent 
on  the  label  attached  to  every  work,  in  the 
name  of  its  reputed  author*  The  studios  of 
modern  sculptors  in  turn  engrossed  their  atten- 
tion, and  amongst  them,  that  of  Can  ova  claimed 
unwonted  interest,  as  a  brilliant  link  between 
the  past  and  present:  it  was  painful  to  think 
that  he,  who  was  so  lately  our  contemporary, 
bad.  like  the  many  other  stars  of  Europe,  set  for 
ever  to  our  horizon,  and  had  gone  to  join  that 
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galaxy  of  lights  that  even  yet  sheds  a  twilight 
on  our  lives,  and  will  for  ever  throw  a  halo 
round  the  nineteenth  century.  How  many  are 
yet  alive,  to  whom  the  names  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  Dundas,  Thurlow,  Necker,  Murat, 
Bonaparte,  Alexander,  seem  as  the  familiar 
acquaintance  of  daily  recognition !  how  many 
yet  unborn  will  look  back  to  their  dazzling 
constellation  as  to  the  zenith  of  human  in- 
tellect ! 

From  Canova's  studio,  Lady  Harman's  party 
proceeded  to  the  house  in  the  Via  Babuino, 
which  is  entirely  filled  by  the  single  model 
of  his  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples.  Like  the  Behemoth  of  old,  this  giant 
animal  stands  in  the  valley,  and  raises  his  neck 
of  strength ;  for  the  second  story  of  the  house 
is  removed  to  make  way  for  his  aspiring  head, 
which  measures  in  height  with  the  gallery  that 
surrounds  it. 

"  How  much  those  real  bridles  and  saddle* 
girths  improve  the  effect  of  the  statue!"  ob- 
served Emily:  "  I  wish  the  horses  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  at  the  Quirinal  had  some  such  ap- 
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pendages  to  unite  them  with  the  figures  of  their 
masters,  and  explain  their  relative  attitudes/' 

Lady  Harman  was  horrified  at  what  she 
termed  the  sacrilege  of  supposing  any  saddle- 
girths  would  improve  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles;  and  Vaudev  ille,  to  divert  her  wrath, 
took  occasion  to  observe  how  strictly  classical 
all  Canova's  designs  were  in  their  minutest 
parts.  M  For  instance,  in  this  horse,"  continued 
he,  u  his  mane  is  cropped,  and  his  tail  is  flow- 
ing ;  a  peculiarity  you  will  remark  in  almost  all 
the  equestrian  statues  found  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  particularly  those  of  the  Balbi : 
but  I  remember  once  bringing  a  knowing  New- 
market jockey  to  see  this  status,  who  was  so 
shocked  at  the  incongruity,  that  he  insisted  on 
calling  on  Canova  the  next  day  to  teach  him 
how  to  dock  a  horse  " 

"  And  who  was  your  intelligent  friend  J"  in- 
quired Lady  Harraan,  with  a  look  of  the  most 
sovereign  contempt. 

*  Sir  Willoughby  Martin," 

At  this  name  Emily  sprang  forward,  and 
clasping  her   hands   together  as  she  looked 
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earnestly  in  Lord  Vanderville's  face,  "  Good 
God!"  exclaimed  she,  "do  you  too.  know  Sir 
Willoughby  ? — Was  it,  can  it  be  him  I  saw  at 
Saint  Peter's?" 

JSmily's  agitation  was  too  evident  to  be  un- 
noticed even  by  Lord  Vanderville ;  but  Lady 
Harman  precluded  his  reply  by  turning  hastily 
round.  She  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  re- 
proof," Really,  Miss  Stembeim,  you  so  frequently 
allow  your  feelings  to  overcome  both  your  discre- 
tion and  politeness,  that  it  is  quite  tormenting  to 
be  in  your  society."  Then  addressing  the  earl, 
as  if  to  account  for  her  niece'*  impetuosity,  she 
added,  "  Emily  and  Sir  Willoughby  formerly 
lived  much  together :  he  was  a  great  favourite 
with  my  poor  sfcter,  though  never  so  with  me: 
and  Emily  is  so  fond  of  her  mother's  memory, 
she  never  can  hear  the  name  of  any  person  the 
liked  without  emotion,  But  as  all  acquaintance 
wkh  Sir  Willoughby  is  now  at  an  end  for  e?er, 
I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
our  conversation." 

<.  Lady  Harman  no  doubt  intended  that  this 
half  explanation  should  have  the  effect  of  re- 
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pressing  Lord  Vanderville's  curiosity,  but  in 
this  she  by  no  means  succeeded ;  and,  silent  and 
abstracted,  he  continued  to  ruminate  on  what 
had  passed,  without  being  able  satisfactorily  to 
account  either  for  Emily's  emotion  or  Lady 
Harman's  prudence.    Miss  Stern  he  ira,  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  first  burst  of  surprise  had 
subsided,  seemed  to  recover  more  than  her 
usual  vivacity.    Was  it  artifice  that  induced 
her  thus  to  bring  all  her  powers  of  fascination 
into  action,  in  order  to  resume  her  sway  over 
Lord  Vanderville's  affection,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment seemed  to  be  endangered !  or,  was  it  that 
her  ingenuous  heart  sprang  forward  with  renewed 
confidence  towards  one  who  had  professed  him- 
self the  friend  of  him  whom  she  dared  not 
name  ?    Both  these  possibilities  occurred  to 
Lord  Vanderville,   and  neither  construction 
pleased  him,  and  his  jealousy  seemed  to  in* 
crease  with  her  gaiety- 
It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  all  the 
varied  beauties  of  Thorwaltzen's  studio  lost 
their  charm  for  him;  nor  that  the  playful  vi- 
vacity or  careless  cheerfulness  with  which  she 
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now  pointed  out  the  merits  of  the  different  statues 
to  his  observation,  and  now  turned  from  his  cyni- 
cal replies,  to  seek  amusement  from  them  alone, 
should  irritate  rather  than  divert  his  spleen. 
Thus  when  Emily  objected  to  the  want  of  ani- 
mation in  the  countenance  of  his  triumphant 
Venus,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  kiss  she  gives 
•her  son  in  Albano's  Triumph  of  Love,  he  only 
replied  to  her  remark  by  a  spiteful  ebullition 
on  the  little  value  to  be  set  on  woman's  smiles 
in  general :  when  she  praised  his  Graces,  he 
averred  that  those  of  Pinelli's  alabaster  manu- 
factory that  are  seen  on  every  plateau,  were 
infinitely  more  beautiful ;  and  simply  because 
Miss  Sternheim  declared  Thorwaltzen's  Mer- 
cury to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  of 
modern  sculpture,  he  insisted  that  the  Pysche 
done  by  one  of  Thorwaltzen's  scholars,  was  infi- 
nitely more  lovely. 

But  this  only  lasted  while  Emily  was  present. 
When  the  moment  of  separation  came,  he  re- 
membered that  her  manners  had  never  been  so 
confiding,  nor  her  beauty  so  attractive,  as  when 
his  heart  was  steeled  against  both.    In  the 
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solitude  of  his  own  apartment,  the  cause  of  his 
indignation  dwindled  in  his  recollection  into 
nothing,  and  he  only  remembered  with  regret 
and  self- accusation  his  cold  rejection  of  her 
playful  smile,  his  repulsive  answers  to  her 
innocent  gaiety.  To  apologize  for  a  conduct 
which  a  few  hours  before  he  had  deemed  alike 
dignified  and  unavoidable,  was  now  his  first 
care ;  and  he  returned  to  Lady  Barman's  door 
the  next  day  at  an  hour  even  earlier  than  usual, 
in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  reparation  to  Miss  Sternheim  before  the 
time  appointed  by  Lady  Mary  Norton  for  their 
all  proceeding  together  to  see  some  other  sights : 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed;  for  be  only 
reached  it  just  in  time  to  secure  his  own  seat  in 
Lady  Harmau's  caleche,  and  to  reiterate  her 
orders  to  drive  to  the  QuirinaL 

Either  Emily  had  not  noticed,  or  was  too 
proud  to  allude  to  his  conduct  of  the  day  before  ; 
and  as  he  perceived  she  no  longer  resented  it, 
he  soon  forgot  it;  for  the  only  point  in  which 
his  character  was  at  all  consistent  was  in  its 
instability :  long,  therefore,  before  they  reached 
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the  Quirinal,  he  wa»  as  much  at  peace  with 
himself ,  and  with  all  the  World  beside,  as  if  no- 
thing had  ever  occurred  to  disturb  the  enviable 
tranquillity. 

As  they  entered  the  second  court  of  the 
Pope's  palace,  which  leads  to  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  those  of  rank  sufficiently  exalted 
to  permit  of  their  inhabiting  those  halfawed 
walk,  Lady  Mary  pointed  out  the  windows  of  a 
small  room,  in  which  all  the  world  of  Rome 
used  to  assemble  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Lawrehce 
painting,  and  casually  mentioned  his  magni- 
ficent coach-and-four,  and  brilliant  liveries. 

"  1  had  no  idea  that  he  kept  such  state  T 
replied  Lady  Harman. 

"  The  Pope  kept  it  for  him.  Our  P.  R. 
sent  his  compliments  to  his  Holiness  last  year, 
and  courteously  asked  him  to  sit  for  his  picture, 
in  return  for  a  promise  that  the  English  would 
do  something  civil  to  the  little  white  flag,  which 
is  the  emblem  of  St.  Peter  on  the  sea,  though, 
like  him,  I  believe  it  seldom  goes  far  over 
the  water.  Here  is  the  room,"  continued  she, 
opening  the  door  of  an  anti-room :  "  I  have 
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seen  it  thronged  with  cardinals,  ambassadors,  and 
princes,  mixed  with  the  porters  and  liveried 
lacqueys  waiting  on  their  lord." 

It  is  the  pride  of  England,  that  wherever  she 
chooses  to  direct  the  force  of  her  genius,  there 
she  is  always  paramount.  Italian  painters  freely 
acknowledge  that  no  other  school  can  compare 
with  ours  in  the  three  branches  of  the  art,  — 
water-colour,  miniature,  and  portrait  painting; 
and  the  name  of  Harlow  is  alone  sufficient  to 
establish  our  claims  to  excellence  even  beyond 
these.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  done  still 
more;  for  he  has  proved,  not  only  the  supe- 
riority of  our  school,  but  of  his  own  pre-eminent 
talents,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  took  the  lau- 
Pope  »  likeness,  as  well  as  in  its  execution, 

The  Pope  having  sent  for  him,  put  on  his 
robes  as  the  painter  requested,  and  then  entered 
into  a  gracious  conversation  with  him,  in  the 
pleasures  of  which  both  seemed  to  forget  the 
purpose  of  the  visit;  till  Sir  Thomas  suddenly 
starting  up,  with  little  more  than  three  touches 
of  his  pencil,  put  in  an  eye  and  nose;  and  then 
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making  a  bow  of  thanks,  released  the  pontiff 
from  any  further  attention.  On  that  occasion, 
as  on  every  other,  the  Pope  left  his  visitors 
instead  of  their  quitting  his  presence ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Sir  Thomas,  seating 
one  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  in  attendance 
(oh,  the  ascendancy  of  genius!)  on  the  papal 
tohair  so  lately  vacated,  and  clothing  him  with 
the  robes  of  state,  copied  their  folded  intricacies 
as  rapidly  as  he  had  caught  inspiration  from 
the  pontiff's  eye.  That  evening,  the  Romans 
flocked  to  see  the  portrait  of  their  beloved 
sovereign,  which,  to  their  delighted  eyes, 
seemed  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  the  Virgin 
painted  by  herself  at  Florence:  six  more  such 
sittings  were  all  the  painter  asked,  and  his 
finished  work  has  not  disappointed  its  early 
promise. 

"  That  other  picture,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  is  a 
striking  likeness  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Francis 
of  Austria:  his  crimson  regimental  inexpress- 
ibles are  done  to  the  life.  He  sat  in  them  at 
the  Congress,  where  the  picture  was  begun, 
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and  Sir  Thomas  fortunately  found  him  in  the 
identical  pair  when  he  brought  it  to  the  Quirinal 
for  revision." 

"  But  what  is  that  little  corner  of  the  canvass 
in  the  Emperor's  picture  left  uncovered  for  ?" 
inquired  Emily. 

*•  To  write  epigrams  op,  perchance/1  replied 
her  Ladyship ;  but  her  volatile  attention  was 
withdrawn  to  the  more  finished  courtier,  Met- 
teriiich,  whose  commanding  figure  and  intelligent 
countenance  was  opposed  to  that  of  his  masters. 
There  too  were  some  of  the  brightest  roses 
picked  from  the  garden  of  beauty,  and  there 
even  the  inanimate  delineation  of  British  love- 
liness bore  away  the  prize. 

"  Sir  Thomas  has  perfected  the  triumph  of 
his  art  in  those  female  pictures/*  observed 
Lord  Vanderville;  and  as  he  said  this*  he 
thought  how  beautiful  Emily's  portrait  would 
be,  when  added  to  the  gallery  of  those  that  were 
Countesses  of  Vanderville* 

fl  All  this  is  very  fine/'  said  Lady  Harm  an, 
as  she  again  settled  herself  in  her  carriage; 
"  but  now,  as  I  have  atteuded  you  to  all  these 
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modern  shows,  I  hope  you  will  accompany' me 
to  that  pride  6f  ancient  days,  the  Capitol  of 
Rome." 

"  With  pleasure,"  staid  Lady  Mary,  and  an 
arch  smile  played  on  her  features;  "  but  yo& 
must  let  me  be  your  guide.  Apropos,  it  Would 
waste  our  time  to  go  to  see  the  house  of  the 
senator  of  Rome,  for  he  always  lives  at  Flo- 
rence." 

Lady  Harman  felt  herself  individually  af- 
fronted at  this  piece  of  intelligence;  but  she 
seldom  ventured  a  competition  with  Lady  Mary 
Norton,  and  consoled  herself  in  silence,  by 
anticipating  all  that  the  Capitol  of  Rome  was 
to  present  to  her  view.  When  she  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  she  stooped  to 
offer  as  low  obeisance  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
as  other  doting  devotees  pay  to  the  holy  stairs 
which  are  not  far  distant.  "  I  don't  wonder 
you  admire  them  so  much,"  said  Lady  Mary ; 
"  they  were  built  by  Michael  Angelo."  Lady 
Harman  immediately  converted  her  obeisance 
to  the  manes  of  Camillus — into  a  stumble. 

The  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
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Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  occupies  ihe  centre 
of  the  square,  first  attracted  their  attention  ; 
for  who  can  see  it  with  indifference  ?  But  Lady 
Harman,  pertinaciously  regulating  her  admira- 
tion hy  chronology,  affected  to  be  infinitely  mow 
delighted  with  the  diminutive  statue  of  Rome 
Triumphant,  which,  crouched  into  a  recess  be- 
hind a  fountain,  marks  the  centre  of  the  senator's 
house.  H  That  is  invaluable,  indeed,"  exclaimed 
she  in  raptures ;  "  that  is  really  old." 

M  But  very  little  of  its  age,"  rejoined  Lady 
Mary,  with  the  most  provoking  gravity.  Emily 
immediately  proposed  visiting  the  Museum. 

"  Will  you  venture  another  staircase,  Lady 
Harman,  or  will  you  see  the  ground- floor  first  P1 
Lady  Harman,  half-repenting  her  choice  of  a 
guide,  determined  to  leave  the  upper  gallery 
for  another  day,  and  only  to  visit  the  lower 
rooms  with  Lady  Mary  ;  but  in  this  choice  she 
was  again  unfortunate ;  for  whilst  the  apartments 
she  rejected  defy  all  sentiments  incongruous  to 
that  of  an  admiration  amounting  to  reverence, 
those  below  contain  only  the  refuse  of  the  rest. 
There  it  was  that  Lady  Mary,  in  spite  of  Emily's 
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suppliant  looks,  or  Lord  Vanderville's  less 
guarded  hints,  "  fooled  her  to  the  top  of  her 
bent." 

She  mercilessly  led  her  through  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  conse- 
quently through  the  whole  climax  of  aspirations, 
interjections,  and  groans.  "  Ah !"  said  Lady 
Mary,  as  she  pointed  to  the  marble  crocodile ; 
and  "Oh!"  as  she  turned  to  the  twin  Apis. 
Lady  Harman  limped  after  her,  and  echoed  her 
increasing  praises. 

"  Now  Lady  Harman,  if  you  don't  like  to 
go  up  stairs  to-day,  will  you  come  and  see  the 
pictures  that  are  in  the  suite  of  rooms  to  the 
left  hand  of  this  entrance?"  She  had  heard 
there  was  a  collection  of  paintings  at  the  Capi- 
tol, and  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  of  visiting 
the  nearest  rooms ;  for  believing  all  within  those 
walls  sanctified,  to  praise  all  were  alike  to  her, 
and  she  was  not  sorry  to  be  saved  the  trouble 
of  crossing  the  court,  provided  she  could  at  less 
expense,  and  with  equal  truth,  say  she  had  seen 
the  pictures  at  the  Capitol. 

But  here  Lady  Mary's  command  of  counte- 
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tiance  for  once  failed  her ;  and  having  led  Lad; 
Harman  up  to  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  lady 
id  the  spotted  shawl,  which  smiles  eternally  on 
a  rose  she  holds  in  her  hand  j  and  having 
pointed  out  the  rich  beauty  of  the  golden  buckle 
which  fastens  her  broad  black  velvet  girdle,  and, 
in  an  existing  scene  in  Italy,  rivals  the  fancy  of 
the  Vicar  of  WakefiekTs  daughters ;  and  having 
complimented  the  credulous  painter  on  the  taste 
of  the  costume,  and  praised  the  correctness  of 
its  delineation  to  Lady  Harman ;— Lady  Mary 
could  withstand  it  no  longer,  and  abruptly  pro- 
posed their  adjourning  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock,* 
"  That,  at  least,  must  be  worth  seeing  If1  mut- 
tered Lady  Harman,  almost  in  despair:  and 
so  eager  was  she  to  reach  that  summit  of  her 
wishes,  that  she  stopped  not  to  notice  the  Palace 
Dei  Conservatori  which  closes  the  square  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Museum  :  she  even  heeded 
not  the  squalling  children  and  clamorous  beg- 
gars that  assailed  them  as  they  passed  through 
the  dirty  little  lane  which  leads  thither  from  the 
Capitol.  At  last,  they  slopped  at  the  door  of  a 
*  Sec  nole  E  at  the  cud  of  the  volume. 
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miserable  habitation,  which  would  be  called  a 
cottage  any  where  but  in  the  streets  of  the 
eternal  city.  An  old  woman,  without  a  cap, 
with  her  gray  hairs  drawn  tight  back  from  her 
forehead,  and  tied  into  a  knot  behind  with  a 
piece  of  packthread,  smiling  and  curtsying, 
welcomed  them  to  her  home ;  and  Lady  Her- 
man, finding  with  all  her  diligence  she  could  not 
yet  make  herself  understood  in  Italian,  was  con- 
tent to  follow  the  old  dame  up  her  dirty  ladder 
stairs :  from  thence  she  passed  through  a  bed* 
-room,  and  out  upon  a  little  terrace,  similar  in 
dirt  and  dimensions  to  those  usually  met  with 
on  the  third  story  of  Roman  palaces. 

There  are  few  trees  in  Rome,  except  thosfe 
which  grow  upon  the  house-tops,  and  Lady  Her- 
man was  not  much  surprised  to  see  them  so 
situated  here ;  but  the  Tarpeian  Rock  was  the 
object  of  her  present  quest,  and  she  eagerly  de- 
manded where  it  was. 

"  There,  my  dear  madam,"  answered  Lady 
Mary,  "  just  before  you!  that  gray  stone 
amongst  the  cabbages." 

It  was  true :  a  little  stone,  partly  buried  by 
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the  accumulation  of  earth,  and  almost  quite 
concealed  by  the  neighbouring  vegetation,  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  An 
awful  doom  seems  to  have  blasted  the  honours 
of  the  Roman  Capitol.  What  once  was  "  Rome 
Triumphant/1  now  sunken  and  debased,  is  no 
longer  to  be  as  such  recognised ;  and  even  the 
tribunal  of  her  justice  is  defaced.  On  the  site 
of  the  Tabularium  now  rise  the  Museums, 
whose  only  glories  are  the  memorials  of  her 
decay ;  and  the  "  Senatus  Populusque  Roma- 
nus"  exist  no  longer,  except  as  ornamental 
initials  in  the  escutcheons  of  Papacy.  Nor  is 
this  dread  mockery  of  all  that  was  great  con- 
fined to  the  Capitol  of  Rome ;  it  is  true  the 
ciceroni,  with  a  merciless  precision  only  applied 
to  it,  dissect  its  very  name ;  and  as  they  write 
of  it,  divide  it  into  the  old,  the  ancient,  and  the 
modem  Capitol.  But  other  names  and  other 
sites,  hallowed  to  the  dearest  recollections  of 
us,  who  are  but  Transal pines,  are  not  less  pro- 
faned by  modern  Romans.  Should  the  Temple 
of  Nerva  be  only  assigned  as  a  dwelling  for  the 
meanest  order  of  those  who  iuherit  the  name  of 
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Roman  people  ?  or  should  Roman  ladies,  like 
other  Tullite,  drive  to  the  Forum  but  to  chronicle 
their  disgrace  in  buying  scaglia  tables  where 
Virginia's  life-blood  bought  the  liberty  of  Rome, 
or  to  cheapen  marble  gardes-de-feuilles  formed 
from  the  wreck  of  Vitruvian  glory ;  or  to  bar- 
gain for  miniature  mockeries  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios?* 

When  Lord  Vanderville  returned,  as  much 
from  habit  as  premeditation,  to  Lady  Harman's 
door  in  the  evening,  it  was  with  a  mixture  of 
disappointment  and  surprise  that  he  found  she 
and  Emily  were  preparing  for  an  assembly,  of 
which  he  had  before  heard  them  speak ;  and  it 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  recollected  he  had 
received  no  invitation  for  it.  But  that  convic- 
tion by  no  means  created  a  moment's  doubt  as  to 
his  determination  of  going  there.  It  only  gave 
him  the  trouble  of  sending  his  visiting  card  to 
Lady  Mary  Norton,  with  these  words  written  in 
pencil :  "  Shall  I  be  on  your  list  to-night  V9 
a  sort  of  demand,  implying  a  consciousness  of 
the  proposal  conferring  an  obligation  so  ba- 
lanced, as  to  be  of  no  weight  to  either.  And 
*  See  note  F  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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in  this  idea  he  was  perfectly  correct ;  for  be- 
sides any  individual  preference  which  Lady 
Mary  Norton  might  feel  or  profess  for  his 
society,  it  is  now  become  the  privilege  of  certain 
ranks  both  to  receive  and  give  such  proxy  in- 
vitations: and  so  prevalent  are  London  fashions 
now  at  Rome,  that  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
balls,  routs,  and  concerts  given  there  by  Eng- 
lish ladies,  there  is  probably  not  above  one  in  a 
hundred  at  which  the  hostess  knows  the  names 
of  all  her  company* 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  stray 
gentlemen,  and  even  ladies,  wandering  round 
the  rooms,  in  search — not  of  the  host  or  hostess, 
but  of  some  self-elected  groom  of  the  chambers, 
who  can  so  far  introduce  them,  as  to  tell  their 
names :  nor  is  it  unusual  to  hear  the  lady  of  the 
house  inquire  of  one  half  of  her  guests,  who,  and 
what  are  the  remainder.  Nor  has  this  facility 
of  access  any  further  consequence,  "  A  good 
party"  is  equally  desired  by  those  who  give, 
and  those  who  make  it ;  but  in  these  days  of 
indolence  and  ease,  rooms,  lights,  and  ices  are 
all  the  contributions  towards  this  desideratum 
expected  from  the  lady  of  the  house.  The 
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"  goodness"  of  the  whole  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  component  parts  by  which  the 
rank,  not  the  merits  of  the  visitants,  is  implied. 

The  fashion  which  has  expelled  the  well 
nutmeg  d  custards,  the  frothy  trifles,  and  the 
toasts  and  sentiments  of  our  great  grandmo- 
thers, from  the  upper  circles  of  the  present 
day,  has  likewise  driven  most  of  the  talents, 
good-humour,  and  real  festivity,  which  formerty 
accompanied  them  to  the  second  class  of  society ; 
and  many  a  lively  girl,  and  youthful  fop,  prefer 
to  doze  away  their  tedious  hours  in  company 
with  titled  sluraberers,  rather  than  dare  to  be 
joyous  at  the  risk  of  being  styled  M  vulgar/'  or 
venture  to  indulge  the  vivacity  natural  to  their 
years  in  a  circle  of  associates  of  inferior  pre- 
tensions. 

Alas!  how  pitilessly  is  human  happiness 
sacrificed  to  the  Hydra  vanity  !  the  sports  of 
infancy,  and  joys  of  youth,  are  daily  immolated 
at  her  shrine:  age,  when  it  advances,  breaks 
her  spell,  but  only  to  bring  repentance  in 
its  room  ;  and  when  the  opportunity  is  past, 
and  we  can  no  longer  be  gay,  we  regret  im 
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vain  those  innocent  amusements,  which,  when 
they  were  within  our  reach,  we  voluntarily  re- 
linquished for  gratifications  still  more  ephe- 
meral, or  for  distinctions  equally  unsubstantial. 
Gloom  and  misanthropy  are  nearly  allied  ;  and 
if  in  early  life  the  habit  of  happiness  is  de- 
stroyed, we  naturally  seek  to  supply  the  craving 
want  it  leaves,  either  by  unbounded  dissipation, 
or  unrepressed  malevolence  ;  but  the  life-glow 
of  content  is  not  the  less  extinct,  and  what  has 
the  cold  selfishness  of  fashion  to  offer  as  its 
substitute ! 

When  lady  Mary  Norton  entered  Mrs, 
Hines's  drawing-rooms,  she  found  amongst  the 
torpedos  of  fashion,  Lord  Vanderville  yawning 
on  a  couch,  in  the  attitude  of  listening  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  who  had  anti- 
cipated his  introduction,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  entertain  him  with  an  account  of  the  machine 
lately  inveuted  for  cleansing  the  Tiber.  "  The 
bubble  scheme  of  Rome  !  why  donH  you  sub- 
scribe, my  Lord?  all  the  English  do:  Monsieur 
says,  if  it  was  not  for  us,  the  work  would  never 
go  on ;  besides,  we  are  all  to  make  our  fortunes. 
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The  Tiber,  they  say,  is  full  of  treasures ;  I  have 
taken  three  shares/' 

"  I  see,  Miss  Hines,  you  lay  your  nets  both 
for  gods  and  men,  but  I'm  afraid  Lord  Van- 
derville is  already  engaged.  You  are  taken  in, 
an't  you,  Van?"  Lord  Vanderville  looked  con- 
scious, and  Lady  Mary  continued :  "  But,  Miss 
Hines,  what  do  you  think  of  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls?  they  are  undoubtedly  under  water." 

"  If  your  Ladyship  is  sure  of  that,  I  will  put 
my  claim  in  for  them  to-morrow : — I  hope  I  shall 
be  in  time." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  The  other  day  Sir  John 
Bones  gave  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  pitch-fork 
that  he  saw  dug  up  at  Pompeii,  which  his  guide 
persuaded  him  was  Neptune's  trident;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  this  nw-in- 
vented  machine  will  bring  up :  it  is  the  same  in 
means  and  end  as  that  which  has  been  used  with 
great  success  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  re- 
moving the  rubbish  out  of  Leghorn  harbour." 

Just  then  Lady  Harman  and  Miss  Sternheim 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  Lord  Vanderville, 
springing  on  bis  feet,  was  in  a  moment  at  their 
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side.  Lady  Mary  observed  the  action  and  the 
smile  with  which  Emily  received  him. 

M  How  beautiful  Miss  Sternheim  looks  to- 
night F  exclaimed  Miss  Hines,  who,  like  many 
other  girls,  feared  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion,  aud  anticipated  the  encomiums  she  least 
wished  to  hear. 

Lady  Mary  made  no  reply.  "  I  too  was  once 
as  young/1  thought  she;  "  and  had  I,  too,  been  so 
loved,  perhaps  even  I  might  have  been  happy/' 
Au  indifferent  spectator  might  not  have  noticed 
any  change  of  countenance  as  this  thought  rushed 
on  Lady  Mary's  mind ;  yet  one  more  than  usu- 
ally acute  might,  perhaps,  have  marked  a  tremu- 
lous emotion  in  her  mouth, — a  slight  contraction 
of  her  pencilled  brow:  but  the  smooth  dark  brow 
resumed  its  wonted  serenity,  and  the  rosy  mouth 
dimpled  in  a  smile  as  she  hailed  the  unconscious 
object  of  her  envy. 

Lady  Hurroan  professing  herself  tired  with 
her  morning's  ramble,  took  her  usual  station  on 
a  couch,  whilst  Emily,  still  escorted  by  Vander- 
ville,  accepted  Lady  Mary's  offered  arm,  and 
walked  with  her  into  the  music-room.  This 
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little  party  was  soon  joined  by  all  who,  as  they 
passed,  could  claim  acquaintance  either  with 
the  earl  or  with  Lady  Mary  Norton ;  for  though 
Emily  was  in  truth  the  attraction  to  many!  she 
had  been  introduced  to  but  comparatively  few 
strangers*  At  the  moment  they  entered  the 
adjoining  apartment,  an  immensely  fat  woman, 
dressed  fa  a  low  gown,  long  sleeves,  and  poke 
bonnet,  advanced  to  the  piano-forte,  with  a  roll 
of  music  in  one  hand,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief 
in  the  other, 

"  That  is  Madame  Buonaspeme,'1  said  Mr. 
Westler,  anxious  to  commence  a  conversation 
with  Emily  :  "  you  see  she  has  the  figure  of  a 
bacchante,  and  you  will  find  she  excels  in  the 
Buffa,  but  that  does  not  prevent  her  singing 
the  Miserere  to  perfection," 

"  Have  you  heard  the  Miserere  we  have  all 
read  so  much  of  P  inquired  Emily* 

"  Yes,  often ;  and  it  does  well  enough  in  a 
concert  room;  but  the  last  time  it  was  per* 
formed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  it  was  unfor- 
tunately a  very  fine  evening,  and  so  we  lost 
all  the  pathetic  of  popping  out  the  rush- lights ; 
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and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  little  red  book,  I 
should  never  have  guessed  what  they  were  all 
about" 

u.  Madame  Buonaspeme  is  one  of  the  best 
singers  here,"  said  Westler:  "  there  is  only 
one  female  singer  at  Rome  who  rivals  her  in 
arty  degree:  but  they  are  in  different  styles; 
for  La  Celestina  always  acts  the  heroes  at  the 
Argentine  theatre." 

f<  Heroes?"  reiterated  Miss  Sternheim  :  M  you 
don  t  mean,  Mr.  Westler,  that  she  always  acts 
in  men  s  clothes  V* 

u  I  never  saw  her  in  any  other  dress  j  but 
the  Italian  stage  at  present  is  in  that,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  the  reverse  of  the  ancient. 
In  most  theatres  the  heroes  are  performed  by 
women  " 

u  I  remember,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  once  meet- 
ing, near  Ancona,  a  girl  riding  much  as  our 
guardsmen  do  \  she  had  on  a  hat  and  feathers, 
and  spurs  over  her  shoes :  her  petticoats  were 
10  displaced  by  her  position,  that  they  scarcely 
reached  to  the  knees  of  her  more  masculine  attire ; 
but,  as  a  balance  of  power,  her  bead  was  shaded 
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from  the  sun  by  a  huge  umbrella,  which  was 
carried  by  her  servant  who  ran  by  her  side." 

Whilst  this  conversation  passed,  Mr.West- 
ler  was  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  opportu- 
nity it  presented  of  paying  his  court  to  Emily : 
but  this  was  by  no  means  equally  agreeable  to 
the  earl,  who,  in  hopes  of  interrupting  his  whis- 
per, eagerly  echoed  the  universal  hiss,  which 
is  in  Italy  the  general  prelude  to  all  favourite 
music,  and  is  the  only  sound  which  succeeds  in 
enforcing  silence  or  attention.  It  now  an- 
nounced one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  liquid 
voices  that  ever  broke  on  the  ear  of  silence. 

"  Is  Madame  Buonaspeme  a  professor  ?"  de- 
manded Emily,  as  soon  as  her  delightful  strains 
had  ceased. 

"  No,"  replied  Vanderville ;  "  she  is  the  wife 
of  an  apothecary,  and  her  husband  and  son  are 
always  included  in  the  invitations  given  to  her.'* 

"  But  that  is  not  the  only  payment  they  ex- 
pect," added  Lady  Mary  :*  "  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
Hines  will  probably  get  a^note,  written  by  some 
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kind  and  mutual  friend,  saying,  that  though 
Madame  Buonaspeme  would  be  quite  affronted 
at  the  idea  of  being  offered  money,  yet,  perhaps 
she  might  be  tempted  to  accept  a  present ;  and 
to  save  her  hostess  the  trouble  of  divining  what 
intaglio  of  Daes*  or  gem  of  Barberies  would  be 
equivalent  to  her  services,  the  present  is  spe- 
cified to  be  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  at 
eighteen  pence  a  bottle,  for  which  she  will 
prove  her  predilection  by  drinking  of  it  copi- 
ously to-night." 

Emily  and  Vanderville  both  exclaimed  vio- 
lently at  the  contrasted  pride  and  meanness 
which  characterize  so  many  of  the  existing 
scenes  in  Italy-  "  I  know  but  one  thing 
stranger  than  this  bargain,"  observed  Mr. 
Westler,  H  and  that  is  the  effrontery  with 
which  the  servants  of  every  Italian  family  call 
on  you  the  day  after  you  have  been  at  their 
master's  house  for  their  vails," 

*  Yes,"  replied  Vanderville :  "  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  countenance,  when  my  valet 
asked  me  to-day  for  a  fine  for  the  holy  family* 
as  he  called  the  Pope's  household." 
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4 4  But  I  hardly  think  even  that  contribution 
worse  than  the  card-money  which  ladies  them- 
selves extort  in  London." 

"  Listen,  Miss  Sternheim,  to  this  duet/'  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Westler :  "  how  beautifully  the 
bass  and  tenor  voice  are  contrasted  !" 

Emily  listened  accordingly ;  but  her  pleasure 
was  more  than  equalled  by  her  surprise,  when  she 
discovered  that  the  duet  was  sung  by  one  man* 
"  That  is  the  famous  Trentanuove,"  said  Lady 
Mary  :  he  is  also  a  sculptor,  and  used  to  rival 
his  fellow-artist  Cicarine,  not  only  in  the  art  of 
marble-cutting,  but  also  in  his  musical  talents : 
with  this  only  difference,  that  Trentanuove, 
with  a  voice  flexible  enough  for  all  the  follies  of 
Rossini's  music,  sings  only  the  plaintive  ado* 
gios  of  Meyer  or  Mozart ;  and  poor  Cicarine, 
with  Stentorian  lungs  and  immoveable  counte- 
nance, used  to  roar  ye  as  it  were  a  lion,  in 
buffas  that  would  convulse  a  deaf  man  with 
laughter." 

"  But  nothing  surprises  us  in  Italy,"  said- 
Lord  Vanderville. 
"  I  acknowledge,"  resumed  her  Ladyship, 
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**  it  seems  here  to  be  the  whole  study  of  man- 
kind to  contradict  themselves*  If  you  want  to 
see  the  grotesque,  go  to  their  theatres;  if  you 
want  to  see  good  comic  acting,  attend  their 
pulpits ;  or  if  you  want  to  correct  your  taste, 
listen  to  Punch.  But  here  comes  Lady  Har* 
man :  she  must  not  hear  me  say  any  thin*:  in 
dispraise  of  Italy — modern  Italy;  for,  with  all 
its  incongruities,  it  is  a  paradise,  though,  per* 
haps,  a  paradise  of  fools/' 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Miss  Sternheim,  you  have  not 
yet  been  to  San  Carlos  at  Naples/'  observed 
Lord  Vauderville :  "  you  would  there  see  our 
lamentable  tragedy  of  Macbeth  transformed 
into  an  interesting  ballet,  where  the  witches 
dance  a  pas  de  trots  to  the  tune  of  Maggie 
Lawder,  played  with  all  the  points  *T  orgue  of 
a  Neapolitan  orchestra/' 

f1  But  is  it  possible  that  one  of  the  theatres 
in  Rome  is  confined  entirely  to  puppets,  and 
that  people  go  to  them  as  one  would  to  an 
opera?"  demanded  Lady  Harman,  with  infinite 
pomposity. 

M  Yes/1  answered  Lady  Mary ;  "  and  you 
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will  see  Goldoni'g  comedies  no  where  better  per- 
formed, or  real  life  more  ably  caricatured  :  but 
see,  the  cardinals  are  gone,  and  the  fiddlers  are 
come.  Now,  Miss  Sternheim,  yon  may  waltz 
like  a  German,  or  dance  quadrilles  like  a  Pari* 
sienne ;  but  take  care  you  do  not  pay  the  same 
compliment  to  our  own  national  dance." 

"  Will  you  show  the  Romans  how  it  ought 
to  be  danced  ?"  asked  Mr.  Westler ;  and  before 
Lord  Vanderville  had  recovered  his  surprise  at 
what  he  termed  his  assurance,  he  and  Emily 
had  joined  the  dancers,  who  were  arranged  for 
a  country  dance,  d  V  Inglese. 

Lady  Mary's  caution  to  Miss  Sternheim 
proved  quite  unnecessary,  as  a  very  few  minutes 
convinced  her  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  person  to  dance  an  English  country-dance 
amongst  Italian  ladies  with  elegance,  or  I  had 
almost  said,  propriety.  Partly  in  compliment  to 
their  English  associates,  but  much  more  for  the 
excuse  of  indulging  that  vivacity  which  the  for- 
malities of  their  every-day  manners  repress, 
the  Italians  not  only  profess  to  admire  what 
some  fine  English  ladies  abroad  designate  as 
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*  kitchen-dances/'  but  amongst  them  select  such 
as  seem  to  authorise  the  most  romping  figures  ; 
and  as  the  musicians  invariably  play  the  tunes 
as  fast  as  they  can  execute  them,  the  caricatured 
performance  is  not  what  an  English  lady  would 
willingly  acknowledge  as  a  just  representation 
of  an  English  ball. 

w  Who  are  those  young  ladies  in  pink  P  de- 
manded Lady  Harmao  :  "  one  of  them  has  just 
pulled  her  partner  almost  down,  and  the  other 
seems  to  emulate  more  our  races  than  any  other 
of  our  customs/' 

"  They  are  the  Princesses  Rowiiz :  their 
father  is  one  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  here, 
and  about  twelve  months  ago  he  went  mad.  The 
cause  publicly  assigned  for  his  malady  was,  his 
having  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the  beau- 
tiful Buonasforza,  whom  your  Ladyship  may 
perceive  dancing  next  his  daughter.  During 
the  time  he  lost  his  senses,  he  was  of  course  de- 
prived of  his  political  situation,  but  he  has  since 
recovered  both/' 

"  And  why  would  not  Buonasforza  marry 
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him  ?  he  is  not  very  old,  and  certainly  rather 
handsome." 

"  My  dear  madam/'  answered  Lady  Mary, 
impatiently,  "  that  is  the  Prince's  wife  who  ia 
flirting  yonder  with  that  ultra-royalist  and  ex- 
tra-formalist, Monsieur  de  Blasfe." 

Lady  Harman  would  probably  have  vented 
her  indignation  at  this  new  evidence  of  foreign 
manners,  had  not  the  very  excess  of  her  surprise 
'  for  once  deprived  her  of  utterance  ;  and  Lady 
Mary,  delighted  to  escape  from  the  gathering  of 
her  eloquence,  turned  to  Lord  Vanderville,  who 
was  standing  with  knit  brow  and  gloomy  coun- 
tenance, watching  Emily's  dancing,  again  angry 
at  himself  for  the  unwilling  admiration  it  ex- 
torted from  him.  "  I  see  they  have  left  the 
country-dance,  and  are  waltzing  now,"  said 
Lady  Mary,  addressing  herself  directly  to  his 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  answered  he  petulantly ;  "  you  wo- 
men are  changeable  in  every  thing." 

44  If  we  do  change,  Vanderville,  it  is  nine* 
teen  out  of  twenty  times  more  your  fault  than 
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outs  :  you  dally  with  our  affections  till  your 
own  are  almost  exhausted ;  and  when  at  last 
our  pride  leads  us  to  practise  the  lessons  you 
have  taught  us,  you  accuse  us  of  caprice,  and 
vent  the  last  of  your  expiring  feelings  in  abu- 
sing us  for  the  effects  of  your  own  procrastina- 
tion." 

For  a  moment  Vanderville  stared  uncon- 
sciously in  her  face,  as  if  her  words  had  con- 
veyed no  meaning  to  his  ear;  then  suddenly 
seizing  her  hand,  —  "  Procrastination! — yes 
you  are  right,  I  have  been  a  fool — God  bless 
you  for  your  counsel!"  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  at  Emilys  side* 

For  once  Lady  Mary  lost  her  usual  command 
of  countenance,  and  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise convulsed  her  features,  M  Fool! — ye* 
fool  indeed!*'  These  thoughts  she  almost 
articulated;  but  the  next  moment  saw  her  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  laughing  gaily  with 
the  unconcerned  throng,  and  animating  their 
conversation  by  the  vivacity  of  her  own. 

Meanwhile,  Vanderville  profiting  by  an  in- 
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termission  of  dancing,  which  the  waltz  so  fre- 
quently affords,  had  at  least  relieved  his  own 
mind,  if  he  had  not  equally  gratified  Emily's 
vanity,  by  paying  her  some  of  the  compliments 
which  are  invariably  addressed  to  all  pretty 
girls  on  their  general  excellence.  Possibly,  it 
was  to  these  compliments  he  owed  the  blush 
and  smile  with  which  she  answered  his  de- 
mand :  "  Shall  we  take  a  turn  Vy — the  present 
laconic  style,  which  gives  the  privilege  to  any 
by-stander  to  propose  a  temporary  monopoly  of 
any  other  man's  chosen  partner,  who  meanwhile, 
like  many  of  his  luckless  prototypes,  remains, 
for  the  time  being,  looking  foolish,  or  patient, 
or  angry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Perhaps  Emily  might  have  felt  disappointed 
at  Lord  Vanderville  not  having  sooner  asked 
her  to  dance,  and,  perhaps,  she  felt  propor- 
tionate pleasure  in  observing  the  solicitude  of 
his  present  manners ;  but  whatever  might  have 
been  the  cause,  the  effect  was  indubitable  ;  for 
joy  brightened  her  countenance  and  animated 
her  step  as  she  lightly  trod  the  giddy  round ; 
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and  when  they  afterwards  danced  together  in  a 
quadrille,  the  general  observations  of  the  spec- 
tator seemed  to  point  them  out  as  suitable 
companions  for  more  than  a  dance* 

Emily's  beauty  was  exactly  of  that  kind  which 
is  most  attractive  ;  and  if  her  agile  figure  was 
too  slight,  and  even  diminutive  to  be  called 
dignified,  her  gay  and  varying  countenance 
expressed,  in  turn,  those  inimitable,  because 
evanescent  charms,  which  are  generally  more 
attractive  than  the  most  perfect  regularity  of 
feature*  With  these  advantages,  it  would 
have  been  almost  a  miracle,  had  her  dancing, 
whether  good  or  bad,  failed  to  excite  applause  ; 
for  however  uncharitable  the  world  is  called, 
yet  to  youth  and  beauty  it  generally  offers 
spontaneous  kindness  ;  and  that  natural  feeling 
of  benevolence  is  only  suspended  when  our 
self-love  militates  against  it,  either  by  exciting 
our  individual  envy  against  those  charms  we 
admire,  or  by  fatiguing  our  good  nature  by 
contributing  nothing  to  our  own  particular 
amusement. 

But  though  Emily  really  danced  well,  and 
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was  much  more  admired  than  those  who  danced 
infinitely  better,  the  day  is  past  for  those  won- 
derful effects  of  young  ladies  dancing,  which  so 
many  worthy  chroniclers  record  from  the  days  of 
Herodias  down  to  about  ten  years  ago.  But  a 
few  seasons  have  passed  since  it  was  deemed 
indispensable  that  all  our  daughters  of  fashion 
should  rival  in  excellence  the  professors  of  every 
art :  now  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  vulgarity 
to  do  many  things  too  well.  In  Paris,  for  in- 
stance, the  last  decree  of  haut-ton  pronounced 
it  quite  inadmissible  for  young  ladies  to  exert 
their  fragile  limbs  in  jumping  and  cutting,  and 
similar  exercises,  which  are  there  entirely  re- 
signed to  the  corps  du  ballet ;  and  dancing- 
masters'  instructions  are  now  confined  to  regu- 
lating the  calmer  motions,  more  dignified  as 
well  as  more  elegant,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
appropriate  to  rank.  Oberon's  horn  no  longer 
sounds  to  put  every  heel  of  every  age  into  agi- 
tated pirouettes.  On  the  contrary,  some  pe- 
trefying  power  has  suspended  all  exertion,  even 
where  most  suitable ;  and  the  uninitiated  spec- 
tator, who  goes  to  the  opera  at  Paris,  to  see  all 
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Of  joy,  and  mirth,  and  fancy  that  Terpsichore 
can  promise,  finds,  to  his  disappointment,  some 
fair  copyist  of  Bigottini  walking  about  the 
stage,  stark  road,  in  white  satin,  acting  in  dumb 
show  a  tragedy  that  would  harrow  up  a  heart 
of  stone,  and  her  two  well-dressed  lovers  acting 
just  as  any  other  two  gentlemen  in  regimentals 
would  act  on  similar  occasions, 

But  though  the  sorrows  of  Nina  may  make 
us  forget  every  thing,  even  joy  itself,  and  all  its 
lollies,  yet,  where  these  are  wanting,  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  taste  that  approves  such  trans- 
formation appears  to  our  unclouded  judgment  in 
all  its  ridicule;  and  the  well-fed  lady  in  the  nan- 
keen habit  that  wishes  to  interest  us,  on  the  Roman 
stage,  in  the  adventures  of  the  "  Caravan,"  or 
the  old  woman  clothed  in  gray,  that  walks  the 
character  of  Titia  at  the  boasted  Scala  of  Milan, 
may  teach  us  perhaps  to  regret  the  Farisots, 
and  the  Didelots,  and  the  Vestrises,  who  once 
seemed  the  living  and  animated  originals  from 
which  sculptors  might  have  snatched  their 
brightest  thoughts  and  inspiration.  When  will 
the  hand  of  wisdom  have  strength  to  stop  the 
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revolving  wheel  of  caprice  at  that  middle  point 
which  alone  designates  perfection  ? 

Lady  Mary  Norton  did  not  join  either  Lady 
Harman  or  Emily  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  till  the  moment  they  passed  her  in 
leaving  the  room ;  when  stepping  forward  from 
the  circle  of  which  she  was  as  usual  the  point 
of  attraction,  she  seized  Emily's  hand,  and,  in  a 
most  affectionate  tone  of  voice,  proposed  that 
she  should  accompany  her  to  see  Cardinal 
Fesch's  gallery  of  paintings,  for  which  she  had 
got  tickets  of  admission :  "  and  you  Varider- 
ville,"  added  she,  "  must  be  our  escort.  Lady 
Harman,  will  you  delegate  to  me  the  office  of 
chaperone  for  one  day?" 

The  proposal  was  gladly  accepted  by  all; 
and  as  Miss  Sternheim  returned  to  her  hotel, 
her  thoughts  were  equally  divided  between 
Lady  Mary  Norton  and  the  Earl  of  Vander- 
ville.  She  certainly  condemned  herself  for  not 
liking  her  Ladyship  as  much  as  her  kindness 
seemed  to  deserve;  but,  whether  she  did  or  did 
not  feel  similar  compunctions  in  regard  to  him, 
deeper  diviners  must  decide. 
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CHAP,  V. 


SAINT  JAMES'S  AT  ROME. 


The  intense  cold  of  the  weather,  although 
not  unusual  in  December  at  Rome,  was  yet 
unfavourable  to  Lady  Harraan  s  visiting  any  of 
the  curiosities  in  its  neighbourhood :  for  who 
would  choose  to  visit  the  cascades  of  Tivoli, 
when  the  water  which  the  Roman  fountains 
threw  up  into  the  air  hung  suspended  in  icicles, 
or  covered  the  adjoining  pavement  with  one 
sheet  of  ice  ?  or  who  would  select  the  moment  for 
exploring  the  cold,  tenantless  halls  of  Adrian's 
Villa,  when  the  shivering  Romans  sit  at  their 
stalls  cowering  over  little  pots  of  fire ;  and  such 
as  are  luckless  enough  to  be  necessitated  to 
traverse  the  streets,  consider  small  porringers 
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fall  of  lighted  charcoal  as  necessary  appendages 
to  their  walking  costume  ? 

But  other  amusements,  more  suitable,  offered 
their  attraction,  and  at  least  boasted  one  cha- 
racteristic in  common  with  those  far-famed 
sights;  namely,  being  peculiar  to  the  patri- 
mony of  Saint  Peter :  one  was  a  presentation  of 
English  Protestant  ladies  to  the  Pope  at  the 
Quirinal,  and  the  other  a  presentation  to  the 
Arcadia.  It  was  Lady  Harman's  boast,  that 
before  her  return  to  England,  she  would  visit 
all  continental  courts  which  lay  at  all  in  her 
road ;  and  having  squeezed  herself  through  the 
half-opened  door  of  the  drawing-room  at  the 
Tuilleries,  and  made  her  three  curtseys  in  a 
half-lighted  apartment,  which  contained  no 
other  female  but  herself,  and  no  gentlemen  but 
the  half  score  that  stood  round  the  throne,  she 
rightly  considered  that  the  next  travestie  of 
regal  state  and  gallantry  of  courts,  was  to  kiss 
the  Pope's  hand  in  his  little  summer-house  at 
the  Quirinal. 

There  is  at  Rome  a  certain  noted  character, 
by  name  the  Abb£  Tinker,  who  owes  his  own 
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place  in  society  solely  to  his  officious  inter- 
ference in  procuring,  or  promising  to  procure, 
tickets  of  admission  for  the  English  to  every 
fete;  it  being  always  provided  and  enacted  that 
these  aforesaid  favourites  of  fortune  were 
morally  certain  of  procuring  them  without  his 
intervention.  Furthermore,  this  Abbe,  in  all 
Christian  charity,  appropriated  to  himself  the 
title  and  office  of  English  ambassador,  in  virtue 
whereof  he  pays  to  all  who  condescend  to  ac- 
cept his  servile  attentions,  such  compliments  as 
cost  him  nothing;  he  takes  the  trouble  of  getting 
the  red-book  off  by  heart,  and  proportioning 
his  bows  to  its  alphabet;  lavishes  civilities  to 
all  who  are  wise  enough  to  forget  ever  having 
seen  him  before;  meanwhile,  he  forgives  all  his 
enemies,  though  he  never  pardons  those  friends 
who  bring  with  them  any  remembrance  of  or 
from  his  worthy  father,  the  blacksmith  at  Kil- 
larney,  This  conrteous  Abbe  had  in  vain  sought 
some  opportunity  of  obliging  either  the  Earl  of 
Vanderville,  or  the  M  rich  old  widow,**  Lady 
Harman ;  and,  having  overheard  at  an  assembly 
that  the  Pope  was  to  receive  Lady  Harman  and 
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Miss  Sternheim  early  the  following  week,  he 
bustled  to  the  London  Hotel  to  assure  them  "  he 
was  very  happy  in  having  been  able  to  arrange 
fcvery  thing  for  their  presentation/'  and  went 
away  delighted  at  the  lucky  chance  which  had  pro- 
cured for  him  even  this  slight  surmise  of  the  fact. 

Ladies  are  on  no  occasion  permitted  to  enter 
the  Pope's  apartments  at  the  Quirinal ;  and  even 
in  public  church  ceremonies,  where  his  Holiness 
officiates,  it  is  generally  the  etiquette  for  them 
to  appear  veiled.  But  there  are  means  of 
evading  most  prohibitions ;  and  the  Casino,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal,  is  the  place  usually 
appointed  for  their  introduction  to  the  Pontiff. 
At  four  o'clock,  therefore,  Lady  Harman  and 
her  niece,  accompanied  by  a  Roman  lady  of 
high  rank  and  seven  or  eight  other  English 
ladies,  (for  the  number  is  always  confined,)  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gardens,  all  dressed  in  black,  with 
gowns  reaching  from  their  throats  to  the  ground, 
and  their  faces  concealed  by  long  black  veils ;  but 
this  masquerade  attire  was  merely  the  court 
dress,  as  no  secrecy  was  either  implied  or  re- 
quired; and  when  they  descended  from  their 
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carriages  at  the  garden  door,  the  guards  who 
there  waited  to  receive  them,  and  the  crowd 
w  hich  had  expected  their  approach,  sufficiently 
indicated  the  publicity  of  their  visit  to  the 
pontiff's  ground. 

At  the  door  of  the  Casino  they  were  met  by 
a  person,  who  in  any  other  court  would  have 
been  styled  a  gentleman  usher,  who  showed  the 
ladies  into  a  small  room,  to  wait  his  Holiness  s 
arrival,  as  he  was  not  yet  returned  from  his 
morning  drive.  During  that  interval  they 
had  leisure  to  examine  the  apartment  minutely : 
it  was  oval,  of  very  small  dimensions,  with  win- 
dows at  both  ends,  from  which  yellow  silk 
curtains  hung  doubly  festooned,  as  their  rents 
and  tatters  dropped  in  defiance  of  all  housewives' 
care:  the  ceiling  was,  however,  beautifully 
painted,  and  the  subject  chosen  from  sacred 
history. 

This  room,  connected  by  a  corridor  to  another 
of  the  same  size  and  form,  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  Casino  at  the  Quirinal ;  and  Emily 
having  finished  her  survey,  had  not  only  re- 
covered  all  her  first  feelings  of  embarrassment, 
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but  even  gradually  subsided  into  ennui,  when 
two  stray  officers  and  about  as  many  prelates 
were  seen  advancing  from  the  gardens ;  and  by 
the  Court  thus  assembling,  she  rightly  judged 
his  Holiness  was  near.  A  man  in  a  cocked- 
hat,  on  a  horse  with  a  long  tail,  was  the  avant 
courier ;  another  similarly  attired,  and  in  jack 
boots,  followed;  and  Emily  at  first  Imagined  the 
second  horse,  whose  reins  he  held,  was  merely  led 
for  state,  till  she  perceived  lying  on  the  ground 
some  yards  behind  them,  the  traces  that  con- 
nected these  leaders  with  the  other  pair,  which 
are  all  that  usually  draw  the  heavy,  unadorned 
equipage  of  the  Pope* 

As  the  venerable  old  man  leisurely  descended 
from  his  coach,  Emily  was  too  much  engrossed 
in  examining  his  benign  countenance,  to  observe 
that  the  only  insignia  of  his  dignity  that  be 
wore,  were  his  scarlet  stockings,  scarlet  shoe*, 
scarlet  mantle,  and  a  cocked-hat  made  of  scarlet 
cloth :  in  a  few  moments  one  of  the  bishops  in 
attendance  informed  the  ladies  that  the  Pope 
awaited  them  in  the  opposite  saloon,  whither  of 
course  they  immediately  proceeded. 
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On  their  entrance  they  perceived  the  Pope 
standing  before  a  couch,  with  oue  hand  un- 
covered :  the  Roman  lady,  being  of  sufficient 
rank  to  claim  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  Pope's 
foot,  fell  on  her  face,  and  performed  that  cere* 
mony,  equally  unfacilitated  and  unresisted  by 
the  passive  member  which  stood  humbly  on  the 
ground;  and  then  naming  the  English  ladies  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  his  Holiness  received 
them  with  the  utmost  graciousness  -%  allowing 
those  who  asked  that  favour  to  kiss  his  unco- 
vered hand,  and  showing  no  mark  of  displeasure 
to  those  who  dispensed  with  this  voluntary 
civility-  When  the  presentation  was  thus  over, 
the  Pope  seated  himself  on  the  couch,  inviting 
the  Roman  lady  and  Lady  Harman  to  sit 
beside  him  on  it  also,  and  requesting  the  other 
ladies  to  accommodate  themselves  with  chairs  ; 
for  no  attendants  or  gentlemen  had  entered  the 
apartment. 

In  a  very  few  moments  all  ceremony  and 
embarrassment  were  at  an  end  ;  and  his  Holiness 
entered  into  a  conversation  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  freedom  for  about  half  an 
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hour,  when,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  that 
self-mortification  was  the  business  of  his  life* 
he  started  up,  and  almost  before  the  foreign 
ladies  could  rise  to  return  his  passing  saluta- 
tion, or  the  Italian  prostrate  herself  in  renewed 
obeisance,  he  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  him 
carriage  to  his  solitary  palace. 

Such  was  the  ceremony  of  introducing  Eng- 
lish ladies  to  the  Pope  at  Rome ;  and  there  are 
few  who  have  had  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
benignity  of  the  amiable  old  man,  who  will  not 
recollect  with  pleasure  the  moments  they  have 
thus  passed  in  his  society. 

It  happened  that  Lady  Harman's  introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Arcadia'9  was  fixed  for  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  in  which  she  and  her  niece  had 
visited  the  Quirinal ;  and  as  she  was  almost  a* 
much  flattered  at  the  offered  honour  of  being 
admitted  a  member  of  that  learned  society,  as 
the  literati  were  at  finding  their  often  rejected 
compliment  once  more  accepted, — she  overcame 
all  feeling  of  fatigue,  and  hastened,  big  with 
hope,  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly.  A  dirty  half- 
lighted  staircase  was  now  nothing  new  or  ex- 
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traordinary  to  her ;  and  as  on  it  one  or  two 
soldiers,  the  Invariable  accompaniments  to  all 
Roman  assemblies*  whether  of  church  or  state, 
gave  promise  of  that  fashionable  desideratum t 
an  "insufferable  crowd/' — she  advanced  with 
renovated  glee. 

This  innocent  fraternity  enroll  themselves 
under  the  gentle  appellations  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  ;  and  as  every  person  must,  on 
joining  the  society,  make  choice  of  some  name 
by  which  they  are  to  be  thenceforward  desig- 
nated, Lady  Harman  selected  that  of  Cheru- 
bina  as  most  appropriate  to  herself;  besides 
there  were  already  Sylvias,  and  Delias,  and 
Pastorellas  without  number.  Although  she  was 
in  general  indifferent  about  meeting  contempo- 
raries, she  was  not  sorry  to  discover  in  a  gray- 
haired  Florella  an  old  lady  of  her  own  ac- 
quaintance* Her  dress  had  occasioned  her 
almost  as  much  deliberation  as  her  name,  as  in 
truth  she  would  not  havo  regretted  an  opportu- 
nity of  figuring  in  a  fancy  costume:  but  Emily , 
for  once  obstinate  in  argument,  had  at  length 
persuaded  her  to  resign  her  first  idea  of  a 
vol.  L  K 
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champitrt  straw  hat,  a  la  paysanne,  for  a  poke 
bonnet,  seven  inches  deeper  than  common,  with 
a  young  apple-tree  in  full  blossom  growing  at 
one  side. 

Thus  attired,  with  a  countenance  veering 
between  the  irascible  dignity  which  defied  ri- 
dicule, and  the  simpering  modesty  which  be* 
came  the  sisterhood,  Lady  Harman  entered  a 
room  already  filled  with  benches  and  auditors. 
The  sitting  had  commenced,  and  Lady  Harman 
had  the  mortification  of  perceiving  that  the  in- 
auguration of  the  shepherdess  Cberubina  would 
have  to  be  postponed.  At  the  front  of  the 
benches,  a  little  square  was  boarded  off  where 
the  whole  conclave,  which  had  been  invited  to 
act  as  judges,  were  represented  by  three  or  four 
cardinals,  who  took  snuff  to  keep  themselves 
awake;  and  in  front  of  these,  on  raised  benches, 
were  ranged  the  authors  who  were  to  entertain 
the  company  that  night  with  a  recitation  of 
their  works.  A  gaunt,  long-armed  priest  was 
then  on  his  legs  ;  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
a  paper  written  in  a  clean  round  hand,  on  which, 
however,  he  never  cast  hU  eyes,  as  they  were 
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immoveably  fixed  on  the  centre  point  of  the 
ceiling,  showing  only  their  whites ;  and  the  per- 
spective of  his  nose  and  chin  to  the  company* 
His  left  hand  waved  in  slow  and  solemn  mea- 
sure to  the  time  of  his  monotonous  voice,  making 
a  slight  semicircle  in  the  air,  of  which  his 
motionless  wrist  was  the  centre,  and  his  feet 
were  manifestly  drawn  up  tight  in  the  third  po- 
sition.   His  subject  was  the  flight  into  Egypt  ; 
but  the  harsh  dry  hum  of  his  intonation  was  as 
unintelligible  as  the  breaking-up  voices  of  a 
village  school ;  and  when  it  pleased  Providence 
that  the  trial  of  his  weakness  should  come  to  an 
end,  he  sat  down  as  calmly  as  he  had  rehearsed, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  corpulent,  asthmatic 
shepherd  of  the  Carmelite  order,  who  took  up 
the  glorious  tale  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
last  speaker,  and  in  precisely  the  same  prolonged 
account  and  measured  punctuator  Emily 
whispered  to  Lady  Harm  an  the  possibility  of 
her  being  called  upon  to  make  some  improvise 
exhibition  of  the  same  kind ;  and  as  the  inex- 
perienced Cherubina  felt  conscious  that  though 
truth  were  on  every  shepherd  s  tongue,  poetry 
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Unas  not,  she  conveniently  remembered  another 
engagement,  and  left  the  scene  of  Arcadian  de- 
lights with  even  more  celerity  than  she  had  en- 
tered it. 

When  the  morning  arrived  which  had  been 
appointed  for  their  visit  to  Cardinal  Fetch's 
gallery,  Lady  Harman  received  a  note  from 
Lord  Vanderville,  apologising  for  being  obliged 
to  forego  the  pleasure  he  had  anticipated  in  ac- 
companying them :  his  note  continued :— "  I  have 
just  received  a  long  letter  from  Myrvin,  con- 
taining about  a  hundred  commissions  for  me  to 
^execute  for  Miss  Aston.  I  am  to  get  them  as 
many  books,  maps,  drawing-materials,  and  mo- 
saics as  it  would  take  me  a  twelvemonth  to 
choose,  and  all  these  I  am  to  send  by  his  cou- 
rier this  evening;  but  I  must  do  Charles  the 
justice  to  say  his  own  happiness  does  not  make 
him  unmindful  of  mine.  He  desires  me  to  give 
his  best  compliments  to  your  Ladyship :  I  am 
afraid  to  quote  all  he  says  about  Miss  Stern- 
heim." 

"  Here,  Emily/'  said  Lady  Harman,  as  she 
gave  the  note  across  the  table,  and  proceeded 
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to  answer  it  in  regular  form.    She  mended  her 

pen,  settled  her  spectacles,  finished  her  billet, 
and  had  three  different  times  desired  Emily  to 
ring  the  bell,  before  she  could  rouse  her  niece 
from  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  at  that 
moment  most  inopportunely  Mien. 

At  last,  suddenly  recalled  to  recollection, 
Emily  threw  Lord  Vanderville's  note  into  the 
fire,  and  hastily  bidding  her  astonished  aunt 
farewell,  was  in  a  moment  in  the  caleche,  on  her 
way  to  Lady  Mary  Norton's.  As  she  drove  along 
alone,  she  was  surprised  at  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  pronouncing  aloud  the  word  **  hap* 
piness;"  but  it  broke  the  spell  of  her  abstraction, 
for  long  before  she  reached  the  Via  Apollonario, 
her  usual  vivacity  had  returned. 

For  this  recovery,  more  time  than  was  com- 
monly necessary  for  her  drive  had  been  allowed ; 
for  the  ice  was  melted,  and  the  Tiber  over- 
flowed. The  Risselta,  the  third  great  street  in 
Rome,  was  entirely  Inundated  ;  the  Corso  was 
passed  in  boats ;  and  though  the  Pantheon  was 
completely  insulated,  still  it  proudly  rose  from 
the  surrounding  scene  of  desolation,  whilst, 
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within/  the  wild  waters  gave  back  the  reflection 
of  its  roof,  as  if  to  taunt  it  with  the  aspect  of  its 
own  spoliation. 

At  last,  however,  she  arrived  at  the  Palazzo 
Altenise.  There  are  no  hall  doors  to  the 
palaces  of  Rome,  and  she  was  obliged  to  wait 
till  her  servant  went  to  the  top  of  the  house 
and  back  again,  to  ascertain  whether  Lady 
Mary  was  "  at  home."  Meantime,  she  amused 
herself  with  noticing  some  of  the  peculiarities 
that  distinguish  the  Basse-Cours,  of  which 
foreigners  are  so  proud,  as  being  particularly 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  their  nobility. 
In  the  centre  of  the  yard  was  a  mutilated  foun- 
tain, which  was  evidently  intended  for  use,  not 
ornament,  as  from  it,  as  a  common  centre, 
were  suspended  ropes  that  were  fastened  to  as 
many  different  windows  as  there  were  different 
families  lodging  in  this  magnificent  palace,  whe* 
ther  in  the  second  story  or  the  sixth.  Each  of 
these  ropes  was  provided  with  a  traveller,  om 
which  was  slung  various  cans  and  other  vessels, 
that,  moved  by  hand-ropes  and  pulleys,  speedily 
supplied  their  various  owners  with  water*  *N«r 
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were  these  the  only  aerial  traverses  which  thit 
populous  yard  exhibited*  The  Palazzo  Alte- 
nise  is  one  of  the  many,  which  at  Rome  affords 
no  conveniences  for  domestic  cookery ;  and  in 
finch  cases  there  is  but  one  remedy,  namely, 
that  trial  of  patience  —  a  trattoria.  One  of 
these  necessary  evils  was  established  at  the 
Palazzo  Alt enlse ;  and  Emily  recognised  a  basket 
of  wild  boar  and  ortolans,  passing  rapidly  in  its 
ascent  to  a  window  in  the  Mezzo  piano,  (or  in- 
termediate floor)  where  her  mantua-maker  lived 
in  a  room  about  forty  feet  long*  and  scarcely 
high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in,* 

In  every  part  of  Italy  human  invention  is 
tortured  to  save  the  slightest  exertion  of  those 
corporeal  energies,  which,  if  once  brought  into 
play,  seem  to  defy  exhaustion.  An  old  woman 
lives  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house  near  the 
Colonna  Gardens,  of  which  she  keeps  the  en- 
trance ;  and  all  who  w  ish  to  see  the  immense 
cornice  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  lies 

•  This  description  is  applicable  to  the  genera  tit}  ef 
Ho  man  palaces,  but  nyt  particularly  to  the  Altenise. 
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within  their  precincts,  must  ask  admission  from 
her;  but  the  chance  of  gaining  a  few  panls 
for  her  complaisance  is  not  sufficiently  tempting 
to  induce  her  to  incur  the  certain  trouble  of  de- 
scending the  stairs.  She  generally  answers  the 
demand  for  admittance  out  of  her  garret-win- 
dow ;  and  it  the  countenances  of  the  visitors 
please  her  fancy,  she  raises  the  latch  of  the 
entrance  gate  by  a  cord,  slung  for  the  purpose 
inside  the  window,  and  allows  them  to  enter 
and  depart,  without  putting  herself  to  any  fur- 
ther inconvenience. 

At  last  the  servant  re-appeared  who  was  to 
attend  Emily  to  Lady  Mary  Norton's  apart- 
ments, and  she  gaily  prepared  to  follow  him. 
It  was  a  cold,  bleak  day  ;  and  as  she  stood 
shivering  on  the  third  flight  of  the  wide  un- 
sheltered stairs,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a 
momentary  sensation  of  wonder  at  the  infatua- 
tion that  led  so  many  of  her  country  people 
from-  the  comforts  of  their  own  houses,  to  the 
wild  and  cheerless  habitations  with  which  they 
oblige  themselves  to  be  content  abroad.  A 
large  open  gallery  runs  along  the  four  sides  of 
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the  court,  round  which  this  palace,  like  most 
others,  is  built.  No  windows  close  in  this 
lengthened  funnel,  through  which  the  wind 
whistles  in  protracted  bowlings,  echoed  by  the 
unfurnished  walls,  and  uninterrupted  in  its  pro* 
grass  by  any  intervening  doors. 

The  staircase,  magnificent  in  its  architectural 
design,  but  disgusting  in  its  usual  condition, 
serves  but  as  another  conductor  to  this  cavern 
of  the  winds ;  for  here,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
instead  of  ballusters,  whose  lightness  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  our  internal  staircases,  a  heavy 
unbroken  wall  runs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
which,  by  dividing  the  staircase  into  two  narrow 
spans,  gives  a  stronger  force  to  the  eddy  of  air, 
and  serves  to  exclude— nothing  but  light.  Nor 
do  any  carpets  or  mats  lend  their  aid  to  deaden 
this  universal  inconvenience ;  and  as  these  stair- 
cases are  used  in  common  by  every  different 
family  which  inhabits  these  palaces,  of  which, 
in  general,  the  number  is  only  limited  by  that 
of  the  apartments  ;  and  as  of  these  many  pas- 
sengers, not  one  considers   it  his  peculiar 
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business  to  remedy  the  want  of  cleanliness,  to 
which  the  continual  tread  of  all  alike  contri- 
butes; it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  accumulated  mass  almost  defies  di^ 
placement;  and. we  feel  ourselves  contaminated 
in  passing  oyer  steps  of  marble,  whose  intrinsic 
worth,  and  original  polish,  might  grace  the 
threshold  of  kings. 

Such  were  the  observations  that  Miss  Stern* 
heim  made,  as  in  idea  she  compared  Lady  Mary 
Norton's  residence  at  Rome  with  what  her 
aunt  had  described  her  Ladyship  s  house  in 
Montagu-square  to  be.  At  last  the  door  at 
which  she  stood  opened;  and  Emily  would 
scarcely  have  believed  it  to  be  the  right  one,  had 
it  not  been  labelled  with  a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  Lady  Mary's  name.  The 
ante-room  to  which  this  portal  gave  ingress,  was 
floored  with  brick  :  its  only  visible  fumiture 
were  a  few  coarse  chairs  and  a  deal  table,  at 
which  some  servants  were  at  dinner ;  but  the 
accidental  opening  of  a  folding  screen  disco* 
vered  the  disarranged  bed,  or  rather  pallet,  that 
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stood  in  one  corner,  where  tumbled  chips  of 
dried  Indian  corn*  and  coverlid  of  embroidered 
satin,  proved  its  recent  use* 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in  a  large  iron 
saucer,  stood  a  sort  of  chafing-dish,  from  which 
some  charcoal  embers  emitted  an  exhalation 
more  of  sulphur  than  of  heat.  In  these  ante- 
chambers, all  passengers  are  condemned  to 
witness,  not  only  the  daily  occupations  of  the 
domestics,  but  what  are  more  frequent  than 
their  employments,  all  such  disputes  as  their 
favourite  occupation  of  gambling  may  at  the 
moment  occasion,  which  the  appearance  of 
visitors  seldom  suspends.  Nor  did  the  apart- 
ments immediately  succeeding  offer  much  more 
either  of  elegance  or  comfort,  than  this  first 
unte-chamber.  It  is  true  the  walls  of  most  were 
covered  with  indifferent  paintings,  and  the  ceil- 
ings of  all  were  blazoned  in  the  gaudiest  co* 
lourings;  but  the  floors  were  as  invariably  of 
brick,  and  the  walls  unbroken  by  the  cheerful 
t  himney- piece  or  glittering  grate.  However, 
as  a  substitute  for  these,  in  one  of  the  principal 
rooms,  a  small  stove,  similar  to  those  used  in  our 
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laundries,  thrust  a  long  tin  tube  out  of  one  of 
the  panes  of  the  window,  and,  by  its  ascending 
smoke,  blackened  all  the  remainder.  Even  the 
very  doors  of  these  apartments  were  dissimilar 
to  any  Emily  had  ever  seen  in  England,  and 
would  proportionally  have  excited  her  astonish* 
ment,  had  she  not  now  become  so  familiarised 
with  the  existing  scenes  of  Italy,  that  she  often 
wondered  at  herself  for  not  being  more  surprised 
with  what  they  offered. 

The  door-cases  of  this  palace  were  all  of  the 
finest  marble,  and  oue  side  of  the  doors  them- 
selves was  literally  encumbered  with  gilding 
and  ornament:  but  on  the  other,  the  rough 
unpolished  wood  was  scarcely  painted,  and  only 
resembled,  in  its  impanelled  surface,  draw- 
bolts,  iron  latch,  and  swing  hinges,  the  out- 
side gate  of  an  English  stable.  It  would 
appear  that  the  doors  of  these  palaces  were 
never  intended  to  be  either  shut  or  opened : 
and  yet  our  surprise  at  their  cumbrous  furniture 
of  locks  and  hinges  might  be  in  some  degree 
diminished  by  the  recollection,  that  at  Paris, 
the  nicest  filigree  locks  of  ladies'  work-boxes 
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are  opened  by  keys  which,  in  the  paucity  of 
their  wards,  and  coarseness  of  their  workman- 
ship,  can  only  be  compared  with  those  that 
guard  the  whole  treasure  of  a  country  girl's 
wardrobe,  neatly  packed  in  a  square  deal  candle- 
box,  on  her  first  journey  to  get  "  a  situation"  in 
London. 

At  lust,  having  traversed  a  whole  suite  of 
rooms,  vacant,  cheerless,  and  unfurnished, 
Miss  Sternheim  reached  the  last,  where  she 
was  told  Lady  Mary  would  immediately  attend 
lier.  Here  the  tokens  of  habitation  at  length 
appeared;  inasmuch  as  she  found  couches, 
tables,  books,  and  musical  instruments  in 
abundance.  In  a  large  wide  chimney  too,  a 
few  faggots  blazed  brightly,  but  fearfully,  on  the 
hearth  J  for  neither  fender,  fire-irons,  grate, 
or  rug  were  there*  Her  feet  once  again  met 
the  welcome  carpet  5  but  the  thick  layer  of 
straw,  which  at  Rome  always  intervenes  be- 
tween that  foreign  luxury  and  their  domiciliary 
brick-floors,  so  rustled  to  her  tread,  that  she  re- 
cognized neither  its  warmth  nor  softness !  she 
sat  for  a  moment  on  the  couch,  but  the  tight 
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wadding  of  tag-wool,  with  which  its  pillows 
were  stuffed,  soon  contradicted  all  ideas  of 
comfort.  A  manufacture  resembling  table* 
cloths,  or  body-clothes  for  racers,  was  spread 
on  the  different  tables,  but  not  for  luxury; 
they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  conceal  the 
unpolished  planks,  which,  poised  on  detached 
legs,  form  the  common  sofa-tables  in  the 
boudoirs  of  Roman  belles.  How  little  analogy 
did  all  these  bear  to  her  former  recollections ! 
In  truth,  the  first  resemblance  these  English 
peculiarities  of  carpets,  fires,  and  couches, 
bore  to  her  own  home,  served  but  to  remind 
her  the  more  that  she  was  a  sojourner  in  a  land 
of  strangers. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lady  Mary  joined  her. 
"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Miss  Steruheim,  that 
Lord  Vander villa  is  not  with  us  to-day,  for  I 
fear  you  will  find  me  terribly  stupid :  I  am  not 
always  as  gay  as  you  have  sometimes  seen  me, 
aud  I  have  no  right  to  encroach  on  either  your 
sympathy  or  forbearance/' 

Emily  expressed  with  sincerity  her  regret 
that  Lady  Mary  should  be  at  all  indisposed. 
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which  her  changed  and  harassed  looks  seemed 
to  imply ;  and  proposed  postponing  their  party* 
€f  No,  no,  not  on  my  account :  and  if  you  are 
not  afraid  of  encountering  a  dull  half-hour  ^ith 
me  before  it  is  time  to  go,  I  can  safely  promise 
the  Cardinal's  gallery  will  restore  us  both. 
Society  is  my  panacea :  I  dislike  nothing  but  to 
be  alone  " 

**  My  dear  Lady  Mary,  you  surprise  me/* 
replied  Emily,  looking  round  on  the  various 
apparent  occupations  which  the  room  displayed  : 
*'  you,  who  have  so  much  talent,  such  ex- 
i  Hk-nt  spirits,  and  so  many  pursuits,— how  can 
you  dislike  to  be  alone  J* 

*'  You  would  make  a  very  delightful  bonne 
lor  any  nursery,  and  we  should  all  feel  our- 
selves sworn  to  believe  your  aphorisms.  But 
trust  me,  my  young  friend,  talents,  spirits, 
and  pursuits,  however  well  they  sound  from  so 
pretty  a  mouth,  are  something  like  the  different 
parts  of  an  electrifying  machine;  they  are 
nothing  alone  ;  they  must  be  let  off  upon  others 
before  their  value  fa  ascertained." 

Emily  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  vivacity, 
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which  was  in  itself  a  contradiction  to  Lady 
Mary's  appearance ;  but,  after  a  moment's  grave 
reflection,  she  added,  "  I  see  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  on  the  happiness  of  others:  I 
should  have  thought  your  Ladyship  more  cer- 
tain of  happiness  than  any  individual ;  for  you 
are  young,  and  so  perfectly  independent,  that  you 
seem  to  have  no  control  but  your  own  choice." 

Lady  Mary  glanced  at  Miss  Sternheinrtt 
countenance,  to  ascertain  her  sincerity.  "  You 
have  struck  the  right  chord,  but  you  have  tuned 
it  wrong,"  replied  she:  "  independence  was 
once  my  idol,  and  to  it  I  have  sacrificed  my 
happiness ;  for,  trust  me,  a  woman  whom  no 
one  has  a  right  to  control,  is  an  isolated, 
wretched  being." 

"  Your  doctrine  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  the  generality  of  the  world,  Lady  Mary." 

"  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  more  consonant  to 
reason.  A  woman,  to  be  independent,  must  be 
outlawed  from  all  the  dearest  ties  of  life.  If 
none  can  claim  the  right  of  control,  to  whom 
can  you  offer  those  dues  of  complaisance,  which 
are  more  than  assent,  and  less  than  submission, 
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and  which  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  ensure 
reciprocal  support?  Ay,  you  may  stare;  but 
however  strange  this  theory  may  appear,  depend 
upon  it,  the  fewer  the  duties  in  life  it  is  a  woman's 
lot  to  fulfil,  the  fewer  are  her  chances  of  hap- 
piness," 

41  If  I  am  surprised,  forgive  me,  my  dear 
Lady  Mary,  if  I  confess  it  is  more  at  the  gravity 
of  your  conversation  than  at  its  tendency," 

"  For  gravity  read  morality;  for  you  are  as 
much  astonished  to  hear  me  talk  sense  as  you 
would  be  to  hear  Lady  Harman  talking  non- 
sense. Yon  forget  that  to  be  consistent  is  to 
be  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world;  and,  to 
tell  yon  the  truth,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  I 
would  not  do  for  the  express  purpose  of  setting 
the  world  wondering," 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  am  to  consider  all  your 
Ladyship  has  now  said,  as  only  '  let  oft'1  for 
the  purpose  of  electrifying  me," 

Her  arch  expression  of  countenance  made 
Lady  Mary  laugh  heartily:  M  I  deserved  that 
turn,  and  I  like  you  the  better  for  making  it : 
but  as  I  don't  often  preach,  don't  let  my  sermon 
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go  for  nothing ;  for  once,  I  have  thought  all  I 
said,  nay,  more,  I  have  proved  it ;  for,  though 
I  am  not  yet  three-and-twenty,  I  feel  I  have 
survived  the  world." 

A  broken  sigh  here  almost  burst  from  her 
lips ;  but  she  seemed  anxious  to  conceal  it,  by 
talking  still  more  rapidly :  "  I  was  married," 
said  she,  "  at  eighteen,  to  a  fox-hunter,  who 
never  cared  for  me,  and  he  left  me  a  widow  at 
twenty  :  my  father,  who  spoiled  me  as  a  child, 
and  neglected  me  as  a  girl,  died  also ;  and  I 
never  knew  my  mother.  My  duties  in  life 
thus  ended  almost  before  my  character  was 
begun." 

"  But  had  you  no  brother  V9  anxiously  in- 
quired Emily. 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  one  still,  but  he  is  lost  to 
me.  I  see  you  are  more  than  commonly  inter- 
ested, and  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  We 
quarrelled  several  years  ago :  I  now  begin  to 
think  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  it  is  too  late  to 
tell  him  so,  and  I  only  hope  he  may  never  know 
I  thought  myself  to  blame." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,  Lady  Mary.   What  sa- 
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crifice  of  pride  is  too  great  for  a  brother's 
sake  I? 

"  But  he  is  married  now :  I  am  no  longer 
essential  to  his  happiness;  and  I  dare  say  he 
has  forgot  to  think  or  care  for  mine*  Besides, 
Lady  Tinterndale  is  just  that  sort  of  person  who 
never  makes  any  allowance  for  other  people,  or 
demands  any  for  herself :  she  is  as  mechanical 
as  her  watch  ;  both  are  wound  up  to  a  certain 
round  of  duty,  which  they  neither  neglect  nor 
ttteeed,  ami  I  verily  believe  tlw  greatest  merit 
of  both  is  never  to  lose  time." 

"  But,  dear  Lady  Mary,  your  brother — your 
only  brother !  why  should  the  character  of  bis 
wife  influence  your  affection  for  him  C 

"  Because  it  might  influence  his  conduct  to 
me*  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  martyrdom 
of  beingybr^iVe/t  by  Lady  Tinterndale!" 

Emily  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  and  acute  feelings  which  marked 
Lady  Mary's  countenance ;  and  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes silence,  she  added,  M  I  wonder,  with 
these  opinions,  why  your  Ladyship  should  have 
remained  so  long  single :  forgive  me,  if  I  accuse 
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you  again  of  inconsistency :  but  above  all  things 
don't  think  me  impertinently  inquisitive,  though 
I  almost  think  myself  so." 

Lady  Mary  took  her  hand  with  unrepressed 
cordiality,  and  then  suddenly  dropping  it,  turned 
away.  "  Two  things  would  prevent  any  woman 
of  sense  marrying,"  said  she ;  "  and  they  are 
precisely  what  might  induce  many  women  with- 
out sense  to  marry : — I  mean  loving  a  man  too 
well,  or  not  at  all.  But,  talking  of  matrimony, 
how  soon  am  I  to  wish  Vanderville  joy  ?" 

Emily  blushed,  and  stammered,  and  paid  so 
much  about  not 'understanding  what  Lady  Mary 
meant,  that  her  Ladyship  at  one  moment  be- 
lieved her  denials,  and  the  next  was  convinced 
every  thing  relating  to  her  marriage  with  him 
was  settled.  By  degrees  her  manner  towards 
Emily  became  colder  and  more  restrained,  till 
at  last  she  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Miss  Sternheim, 
I  see  that,  according  to  the  present  phraseology, 
I  ought  to  wish  you  joy ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  sincerity,  I  say  I  wish  you  may  make  him 
happy.  You  have  done  what  I  once  thought 
was  impossible ;  you  have  fixed  the  affections 
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of  a  man  whose  instability  of  character  is  pro- 
verbial ;  but  the  most  difficult  trial  is  yet  to 
come.  Your  beauty  and  your  artlessness  have 
captivated  him;  but  it  is  not  from  them  you 
must  expect  to  ensure  either  his  happiness  or 
your  own :  you  must  exert  your  utmost  talents, 
or  you  will  both  be  wretched.  Stop — I  know 
what  you  would  say — but  you  need  not  vindi- 
cate Vanderville  to  me :  I  know  he  does  not 
want  sense,  but  he  does  want  control  ;  and 
because  he  has  never  been  used  to  the  slightest 
contradiction,  it  will  require  the  nicest  judgment 
to  know  when  to  yield,  or  when  to  thwart  him. 
To  make  him  happy,  or  to  be  happy  with  him, 
his  wife  must  not  only  be  sure  of  his  affection 
and  of  her  own,  but  she  must  understand  his 
character  thoroughly,  and  assimilate  her  own  to 
it, — not  only  by  pardoning  his  weaknesses,  but 
by  correcting  them.  Her  charms,  her  accom- 
plishments, her  very  knowledge  of  the  world, 
must  be  as  various  as  his  caprice,  and  yet  have 
but  one  object,  one  end ;  her  love  must  change 
its  dolphin  hues  with  that  it  feeds  on.  Oh ! 
I  know  how  he  must  be  soothed  when  he  is 
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angry,  laughed  at  when  he  is  fretful,  cheered 
when  he  is  sad :  all  his  better  feelings  strength* 
eiied  in  himself,  all  his  foibles  shielded  from  the 
stranger's  eye ;  and  then  his  heart ! — his  heart 
would  buy  a  world." 

"  Your  Ladyship  seems  to  know  Lord  Van- 
derville  much  better  than  I  do ;  but  I  assure 
you  your  kind  advice  is  unnecessary :  I  have 
no  reason  to  imagine  I  shall  ever  prove  the 
truth  of  your  delineation  of  his  character  beyond 
what  may  be  unfolded  in  the  casual  civilities  of 
the  moment/* 

Emily's  protestations  were  quite  thrown  away  ; 
for  Lady  Mary  was  standing  with  her  back  to- 
wards her,  looking  intently  out  of  the  win- 
dow. At  last  she  exclaimed,  **  Bless  me  I  I 
quite  forgot  my  letter !  Will  you,  Mbs  Stern- 
heitn,  excuse  my  writing  a  few  lines  for  the  post  I 
we  have  still  a  little  time  to  spare,  and  perhaps 
you  may  find  some  amusement  in  looking  over 
the  strange  collection  of  things  that  are  on  these 
tables," 

Emity  proceeded  to  turn  over  the  miscella- 
neous curiosities  to  which  Lady  Mary  bad  di 
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rected  her  attention,  till  the  number  and  variety 
almost  baffled  her  inspection  of  them.  Id  one 
corner  were  the  engravings  of  Canova's  statues, 
mixed  with  Parisian  costumes:  a  scagliola  box, 
containing  a  beautiful  cameo  of  Guido  s  Auro- 
ra, lay  almost  entirely  concealed  in  patterns  of 
Cashmires  and  M ad r asses,  which  the  shop- 
man of  I/Unica  had  just  left  for  her  Lady- 
ship's approval;  and  about  eighteen  inches 
of  coagulated  mortar,  which  had  once  held 
the  tessellated  pavement  of  Caracalla's  Baths , 
now  crumbled  its  consecrated  dust  on  the 
top  of  a  Florentine  mosaic  of  pietra  dura* 
There  one  of  Kayserman's  softest  landscapes 
glowed  in  the  mimic  beauty  of  a  setting  sun :  it 
was  a  view  of  Frescati  5  and  the  mossy  fore- 
ground and  shadowy  distance  seemed  the  very 
counterparts  of  nature.  Emily  gazed  on  it  in 
delight  for  many  minutes. 

M  When  you  are  tired,  Miss  Sternheim,  of 
admiring  that  little  treasure,  pray  look  at  an- 
other specimen  of  modern  perfection  i  you  will 
find  it  in  that  long  box  that  resembles  a  tele- 
scoped Emily  opened  the  case,  and  beheld  what 
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might  have  claimed  the  meed  of  praiie  in  any 
age  of  taste  or  magnificence :  it  was  a  pillar  of 
the  finest  Malaguite,  beautiful  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  unblemished  in  its  quality,  on  which, 
twined  in  basso  relievo  the  long  wreath  of  aU 
Napoleon's  victories,  forming  altogether  a  gem 
invaluable  both  in  its  material  and  workman- 
ship. 

"  Now  which  do  you  think  the  strangest 
medley,  my  character  or  my  treasures?  yon 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  both  to-day,  and  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  compare  them  still  more, 
you  may  read  that  note-book  which  I  am  going 
to  take  with  me  to  the  Cardinal's :  it  is  bound 
the  same  as  that  waltz-book.  But  pray  sit  op- 
posite to  me,  for  it  is  a  decided  amusement  to 
me  to  see  people  stare.  You  will  find  in  it 
nothing  but  facts,  though  some  are  incredible.** 

So  saying,  Lady  Mary  handed  to  Emily  a 
sort  of  tablet  of  memory,  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  all  lady  tourists.  But 
notwithstanding  all  her  Ladyship's  good  nature 
to  Miss  Sternheim,  there  was  every  now  and 
then  a  sort  of  haughty  kindness  perceptible  in 
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her  maimer  towards  her  which  Emily  could  scarce- 
ly tolerate ;  and  the  frankness  with  which  Lady 
Mary  acknowledged  her  design  of  astonishing 
her  inexperience  led  her  to  determine  not  to 
express  surprise  at  any  thing.  This  resolution 
she,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  keep  as  she 
read  the  following  memoranda  :■ — 

"  Whenever  the  ancients  embodied  their  ideas 
(dark  as  they  were)  of  the  Divinity,  they  gave 
a  dignity  to  their  representation,  which  is  too 
often  wanting  in  our  delineations  of  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  Christianity.  For  instance ;  con- 
tract the  painting  of  the  single  figure  of  Mer- 
cury, which  was  brought  from  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  to  those  of  Portici,  with  the  much- 
esteemed  picture  at  the  Palazzo  Erculaneo  at 
Bologna,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are  represented 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  in  which  the  mix- 
ture of  unconscious  profanation  and  absurdity 
tempts  us  to  exclaim  with  Dr.  Johnson,  1  let 
burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  it !' 

M  Hints  for  occasional  excitation  of  sentiment 
at  the  Certosa  of  Bologna,  where  attention  is 

VOL.  I.  L 
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recalled  from  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  sar- 
copaghi  which  decorate  the  tombs,  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  individuals  to  whose  memory  they 
are  now  consecrated,  by  striking  likenesses  of 
gentlemen  in  bob- wigs  being  substituted  for  the 
original  heads  in  the  bassi  relievi. 

"  At  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Milan 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  dressed  in  gold  muslin  9 
and  that  of  the  infant  Divinity  in  pink  satin : 
the  guide  told  me  they  were  both  done  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci. 

"At  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  Crucifixion  at 
the  fount  is  the  image  most  venerated  in  the 
whole  church.  When  I  saw  it,  the  piety  of 
some  devotee  had  dressed  the  figure  in  a  silk 
petticoat  trimmed  with  beads. 

"  Mem.  Generally  observe  in  the  cells  of 
monks,  the  Virgin  is  most  adored,  and  in  those 
of  nuns,  the  infant,  which  is  always  sure  to 
ha\e  a  worked  cap  on. 

"  In  the  Academia  of  Milan,  once  the  famed 
Palazzo  Brera,  there  is  a  painting  which  gives 
a  more  correct  representation  of  Paradise  than 
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any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  Time,  morning; 
scene,  a  wood;  performers,  ail  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  collected  round  a  tree,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stands  a  music-book,  the  animals  ap- 
parently chanting  their  matin  orisons,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  angels  in  the  clouds  playing 
the  fiddle.  *  In  Reasons  ear  they  all  rejoice/ 
In  another  picture,  two  angels  are  pulling 
each  other  by  the  hair, 

*'  Note.  In  the  north  of  Italy  they  shave  their 
mules  and  shampoo  their  horses :  in  Rome, 
whether  from  the  slipperincss  of  the  pavement, 
or  indolence  of  the  animals,  the  horses  arc  seen 
in  the  streets  to  sit  upon  end  like  dogs  perpe- 
tually. Women  sit  at  work  inside  the  churches 
in  Italy,  when  it  is  too  cold  for  them  to  sit  out- 
side, and  starch  Protestants  forget  to  stare  at 
them, 

"  Singers  at  the  Pantheon,  accompanied  by 
fiddles :  too  much  like  the  Rotunda  at  Vauxhall. 

"  At  the  service  on  Easter-day,  where  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  all  his  court  were  pre- 
sent, I  saw  Mr.  B,  in  the  uniform  of  his  York- 
shire hunt.    He  was  admitted  into  the  body  of 
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St.  Peter's  without  a  ticket,  on  the  privilege  of 
his  uniform. 

"  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  distribution  of 
prizes  by  the  Academy  of  Venice  :#  it  was  to 
take  place  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  senate-house. 
As  we  entered  the  magnificent  apartment,  a 
band  of  martial  music  struck  up  its  loud  exhi- 
larating strains :  a  gentleman,  in  full  court-dress, 
advanced  to  hand  me  through  the  little  lane 
left  by  the  divided  crowd,  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  saloon,  where,  on  a  raised  platform,  about  a 
dozen  green  satin  seats  were  placed  for  ladies 
of  rank.    Laurel  wreaths  were  hung  on  the 
protruded  arms  of  the  gilded  statues,  that  look 
very  well  from  the  door;  but  we,  who  sat  be- 
hind them,  saw  only  the  back  fronts  of  the  mer- 
maids, which  was  not  at  all  pleasant.  The 
ceremony  began  by  the  viceroy,  who  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  chief  officers  of  state  in  full 
dress,  reading  aloud  a  sort  of  manifesto,  in 
which  the  Emperor's  name  often  recurred,  and 
at  every  repetition  of  the  hallowed  sound,  all 

•  On  the  4th  of  October,  1819. 
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these  courtly  auditors  bowed  the  head  in  adora- 
tion, The  first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  was  adjudged 
with  infinite  pomposity  to  an  old  woman  for 
making  artificial  flowers ;  and  the  second,  to 
a  bootmaker  for  an  invention  to  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  stitching  his  soles,  Alas*  poor 
Venice !  what  art  thou  now? 

"  At  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  horses  are  led 
about  for  shows,  and  sedan  chairs  are  carried 
about  at  the  Carnival  of  Rome  for  the  same 
purpose. 

14  When  my  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Rentroll,  eatne 
to  Rome,  he  was  determined  to  outdo  all  his 
countrymen  in  comfort :  he  took  the  Palace 
Cronta  and  furnished  it  in  the  English  style,  at 
least  as  far  as  he  could.  Grates  were  not  to  be 
had,  but  he  found  in  some  rarity  shop  a  second- 
hand fender:  the  consequence  was,  no  living 
soul  could  ever  see  the  fire  on  his  hearth*  He 
brought  out  English  carpets  with  him,  and 
swore  he  would  not  be  littered  down  with  straw 
like  his  horses;  the  consequence  was,  the  un- 
even brick  floors  cut  through  his  carpets  in 
a  week.    He  was  very  proud  of  Ms  English 
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landau ;  bat  it  had  no  crane  neck,  and  would  not 
turn  in  the  narrow  streets :   his   four  bays 
would  not  draw  without  collars,  and  his  Roman 
coachman  could  not  drive  them  in  such  an  inno- 
vated manner*    He  cursed  the  Italian  fashion 
of  drinking  wine  on  a  table  cloth ;  had  his 
removed  at  his  first  party,  and  bounced  out 
of  the  room  in  a  passion  at  seeing  his  trunk 
hinges  nailed  to  boards  for  his  dining-table. 
He  eat  Gloucester  cheese  at  Rome,  and  boasted 
he  would  never  allow  any  other  in  his  house : 
all  his  Italian  friends  and  English  fine  ladies 
sent  excuses  to  his  next  fete.  He  piqued  him- 
self on  having  the  door-cases  washed  in  the 
room  he  slept  in  at  Baccano :  the  inn-keepers 
let  him  go  next  day  without  paying  his  bill,  think- 
ing he  was  mad :  the  Prince  Montorini  left 
his  card  for  him,  the  letters  being  in  a  little 
flourished  escutcheon,  and  as  usual  nothing  but 
the  name  *  Montoriui'  being  on  it.   Sir  Thomas 
sent  for  the  prince  up  stairs,  (where  he  was 
making  his  own  boot-top  stuff)  to  ask  where  his 
shop  was,  and  whether  he  sold  Comamara  stock- 
ings ?  He  went  to  return  the  visit  next  day :  he 
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found  neither  knocker, bell,  hall-door,  nor  porter; 
went  straight  up  stairs,  and  found  himself  in  a 
room  where  an  actress  was  practising  ;  thought 
she  was  insane,  and  sprained  his  ankle,  making 
his  escape  down  the  slippery  marble  stairs. 
In  bis  fall  he  rolled  into  an  ante-room,  where 
servants  were  playing  cards;  thought  it  was 
the  family,  and  took  a  seat  with  them.  The 
prince  sent  him  home  in  his  own  carriage ;  the 
footmen  went  without  their  hats ;  Sir  Thomas, 
with  lordly  condescension,  desired  them  to  wear 
them !  they  grumbled,  and  thought  it  hard 
they  might  not  enjoy  the  sun.  The  carriage 
was  a  coach ;  in  his  hurry,  he  sat  down  on  the 
front  seat;  the  roof  of  that  part  was  so  low,  he 
could  not  sit  upright,  and  the  seat  so  shallow 
he  could  not  turn ;  the  cramped  position  gave 
him  a  lumbago  in  his  back ;  wanted  a  physician ; 
his  valet  prided  himself  on  not  understanding  a 
word  of  any  language  but  English,  and  would 
not  learn  even  the  names  of  foreigners :  brought 
Sir  Thomas  a  fencing-master  instead  of  a  doctor. 
Some  of  his  intimates  came  to  call  upon  him  ; 
wondered   who  Monsieur  de  Farell  was,  till 
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the  name  of  Maison  Ballyshaucknassagh  re- 
minded him  it  might  be  his  old  friend  Delaney 
OTarell  of  County  Kerry.—'  Miladi  Munch- 
kins*  wrote  him  a  note  in  French,  to  invite  him 
to  a  soiree:  she  put  terzo  piano  on  her  address, 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  concert ;  hated  music, 
and  wrote  her  an  answer  in  bad  Italian,  and 
hoped  her  old  husband  was  well  at  Jorc  (York). 
Sir  Thomas  got  the  gout  from  drinking  sour 
Ovietta ;  swore  it  was  dislocation  of  his  bones  on 
the  Flaminian  Way ;  regretted  there  were  no 
lanes  unpaved  in  Italy,  recommended  all  tra- 
vellers to  take  the  beds  of  the  rivers  in  winter, 
at  which  season  they  are  always  dry,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  the  highways,  as  being  smoother  and 
more  gravelly.  Sir  Thomas  said  the  finest 
flower  he  had  seen  in  Italy  was  the  English 
furze-bush,  which  is  carefully  trained  outside 
the  Conservatory  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Padua.  Awoke  one  night  in  a  fright :  thought 
there  was  a  row :  only  musicians  serenading  the 
Madona  after  a  thunder-storm :  the  picture  was  in 
a  little  niche  beside  his  bed-room  window,  and 
he  threatened  to  throw  the  little  tallow  candle 
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amongst  them  which  is  always  lighted  before 
her  at  sun-set.  Stopped  op  the  9mall  chimney 
which  was  in  the  wall  of  his  dressing-room  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  had  to  pay  his  landlord  a 
heavy  fine  in  honour  of  the  Vierge  Marine  as 
Sir  Thomas  called  her.  When  he  went  to 
Tivoli,  and  his  guide  showed  him  the  Villa 
d'Oragio,  he  asked  where  was  that  of  the  Cura- 
gii  f  and  said,  in  excuse,  the  Italians  did  not 
know  how  to  pronounce  Latin," 

Before  Emily  had  half  satisfied  her  curiosity 
with  Lady  Mary's  memoranda,  she  found  the 
appointed  time  was  come  for  their  visit  to  Car- 
dinal Fesch's  Gallery.  It  was  not  without 
much  interest  that  she  accompanied  her  Lady- 
ship to  the  residence  of  Napoleon's  uncle.  "  It 
is  strange,"  said  Lady  Mary,  as  they  drove  thi- 
ther, M  how  the  Corsican  has  contrived  to  set 
his  seal  on  all  the  finest  towns  of  continental 
Europe!  There  is  scarcely  one  city  in  which 
you  will  not  find  some  existing  memento  of  him 
or  of  his  family,  either  by  the  trophies  of  former 
conquest,  or  by  the  present  powerful  alliances  of 
his  relations.  In  Italy,  more  especially,  there  is 
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not  a  palace  of  his  rival  kings  that  does  not 
carry  on  its  walls  some  stamp  of  Bonaparte's 
greatness.  From  the  Favorita  and  the  Portici, 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  to  the  Lom- 
bard palaces,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  all  bear 
his  insignia,  and  his  coins  still  pay  the  troops 
that  were  hired  for  his  destruction." 

"  Is  the  Quirinal  still  furnished  as  it  was  for 
the  king  of  Rome  ?"  inquired  Miss  Sternheim. 

"  Yes,  and  by  a  strange  fate,  the  first  court 
held  in  it  was  that  of  Francis  the  First:  but  the 
changes  those  palaces  have  witnessed  are  not 
greater  than  the  vicissitudes  which  the  master 
of  this  one  has  experienced.  You  know  Car- 
dinal Fesch  was  to  have  been  Pope." 

Here  Lady  Mary's  moral  and  political  re- 
flections were  interrupted  by  their  arrival  at  the 
palace,  and  Emily's  attention  was  soon  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  various  objects  which  were 
presented  to  her  view. 

Amongst  the  different  chefs  iTceuvres,  which 
this  gallery  contains,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
select  the  best;  and  Emily,  who  was  little  versed 
in  the  technical  rules  of  art,  made  a  wrong 
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choice ;  for  what  most  pleased  her  in  the  whole, 
was  a  painting  of  Jouvenet's,  very  badly  exe- 
cuted, but  beautifully  designed.  In  it  Aurora, 
rapidly  pursued  by  Phoebus,  flies  before  him, 
and  as  she  does  so,  turns  her  head  to  observe 
his  approach,  shading  her  eyes,  which  are  dazzled 
by  his  splendour :  whilst  he  leans  eagerly  for- 
ward towards  her,  hU  golden  hair  falls  loosely 
round  him ;  Night  and  Darkness  seem  hastening 
to  hide  themselves  in  their  drapery  of  clouds  on 
which  his  four  eager  horses  are  ready  to  trample. 
Above  is  a  little  winged  instant :  had  it  been  a 
nymph,  it  would  have  passed  for  one  of  the  Hours : 
this  is  but  a  little  ardent  child — a  minute: 
it  is  in  chase  of  the  last  star  which  lingers!  and 
seems  to  delight  in  the  hope  that  its  stretched 
finger  can  just  catch  it, — but  it  is  gone,  and 
flies  close  before  him  ;  whilst  in  our  nearer  view 
just  such  another,  rosy,  happy,  laughing  mo- 
ment sits  on  the  car  of  Day, 

"  There  is  more  poetry  than  painting  in  that 
picture,11  said  Lady  Mary;  M  and  I  believe  you 
are  therefore  right  in  selecting  it.  It  is  a  pity 
the  charms  of  allegory  and  thought  are  not 
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always  added  to  those  of  execution.  Without 
them,  painting  is  a  mere  optical  deception,  and 
sometimes  only  the  more  painful  from  its  ac- 
curacy." 

"  And  then  surely  your  Ladyship  will  give 
me  your  sanction  in  deprecating  the  horrible 
subjects  some  of  the  best  masters  seemed  most 
to  delight  in.  To  see  the  variety  of  martyr- 
doms, which  disgrace  not  only  churches  here, 
but  saloons  and  ball-rooms,  would  make  a 
Pagan  imagine  that  our  religion  was  the  worship 
of  devils." 

"  There,  however,  is  one  exception,"  replied 
Lady  Mary.  "  Look  at  that  Saint  Sebastian : 
he  seems  to  await  his  doom  with  a  holy 
triumph,  that  might  almost  excite  our  envy: 
the  heaven  towards  which  he  looks  is  already 
Irithin  his  reach ;  and  its  own  beams  are  re- 
flected in  his  countenance.  How  different  that 
picture  is  from  the  next  red-eyed  Magdalen 
by  Vandyck !  no  painter,  or  poet,  or  novelist, 
will  ever  persuade  me  that  crying  is  beautiful ; 
no  matter  whether  our  cheeks  grow  pale,  and 
our  noses  blue,  from  frost  or  sentiment :  the 
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effect  is  the  same,  and  exceedingly  unbe- 
coming 

**  There  is  a  little  treasure,"  said  Emily ♦ 
pointing  to  a  small  picture  by  Carlo  Dolcu  It 
iv lis  a  mother  suckling  her  little  baby:  the  in- 
fant  is  playing  with  its  own  foot  ;  and  the 
mothers  face  expresses  all  of  joy,  and  love,  and 
pride.  "  That  must  be  from  nature,  and  a  happy 
nature." 

"  Such  scenes  are  delightful  to  those  who 
can  look  upon  them  without  envy,"  said  Lady 
Mary,  £<  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  I 
ever  saw  is  by  Georgioni,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  sod  :  it  is 
in  the  Manfreni  Gallery  at  Venice ;  but  its 
style  is  very  different  from  this  \  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  matured  friendship — this,  of  the 
teuderest  affection." 

"  Both,  I  should  think,  are  more  interesting 
than  the  portrait  of  Solon  without  a  head,  which 
delighted  my  aunt  so  much  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  at  the  Vatican." 

**  By-the-by,  talking  of  the  Vatican,  how  odd 
it  is  that  that  palace  should  have  twenty  basse- 
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court,  and  Dot  one  tolerably  good  staircase  I 
and  then  the  modern  pictures  representing  the 
life  and  adventures  of  the  late  Pope!  We 
drew  lota  for  a  bet  which  likeness  was  meant 
for  the  Pope,  and  which  for  Consalvi ;  and  when 
I  referred  to  our  guide,  he  answered  me, 
\  Which  you  please,  Ma'am.1" 

M  But  bad  as  they  are,"  replied  Emily,  "  that 
true  story  must  always  be  interesting :  if  I  was 
the  possessor  of  a  picture-gallery,  I  think  I 
should  be  even  more  particular  in  the  choice  of 
the  subjects  than  of  the  masters/' 

11 1  see  you  are  a  little  of  my  creed/'  returned 
Lady  Mary:  "  with  the  generality  of  mankind, 
to  be  happy  is  to  be  good ;  and  according  to 
this  principle,  the  constant  view  of  misery  and 
cruelty  must  harden  the  heart,  and  promote 
wickedness.  I  was  never  more  obliged  to  any 
painter,  than  to  the  one  who  made  his  picture 
of  Saint  Veronica  an  octagon  shape,  in  order  to 
leave  out  the  handkerchief  at  the  corner," 

In  passing  through  the  various  apartments 
of  Cardinal  Fesch's  palace,  Emily  could  not 
help  stopping  frequently  to  admire  the  beautiful 
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view  of  the  Tiber,  which  their  windows  present 
to,  perhaps,  more  advantage  than  any  other 
situation  in  Rome*    *  For  how  many  ages," 
thought  she,  f*  have  its  opake  waters  rolled  on 
to  the  ocean !  how  many  heroes  have  fought 
on  its  hanks,    and   there   perpetuated  their 
glory  !   how  many  generations  of  men  have 
Jived  on  its  shores,  and  died,  and  are  forgotten ! 
and  still,  dark,  silent,  and  sluggish,  it  rolls 
on; — the  Lethe  of  this  world,  alone  eternal, 
whilst  all  around  is  perishable ;  mocking  alike 
the  crimes  and  the  misery  of  man.    How  many 
tears  may  have  swollen  its  stream— how  many 
cries  may  have  echoed  from  its  banks !  and  yet 
the  Tiber,  that  once  held  the  infant  Romulus 
struggling  in  its  bed,  still  washes  the  ruined 
walls  of  his  Rome,    Alas !  what  is  life  in  com- 
parison of  nature?     The  little  imperceptible 
source  which  feeds  the  torrent  is  inexhaustible; 
the  stream  it  fills  is  as  perpetual  as  it  is  re- 
sistless.   Where  is  the  little  bubble  that  first 
rises  to  the  light  ?    It  floats  on  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  perhaps  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human 
discovery.    Where  are  its  confines?  When 
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will  it  rest?  Is  it  merely  an  undefinable  em- 
blem of  infinity,  or  does  the  Spirit  of  Omnipo- 
tence still  rest  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and 
throw  the  shadow  of  its  own  dark  inexplicable 
mystery  on  the  deep  ?" 
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CHAR  Vt 

A  SOIREE  AT  ROM 


The  apparently  accidental  observations  which 
Lady  Mary  Norton  had  made  to  Miss  Stern- 
heim  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Vaudeville*  caused 
Emily  much  and  serious  reflection  ;  and,  per- 
haps, they  in  some  degree  influenced  her  earnest 
entreaty  to  Lady  Harman  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment of  taking  her  that  evening  to  Madam  a 
Inganni's  conversazione.  M  You  know,  my 
dear  aunt,"  said  she,  *'  you  wish  to  see  Italian 
ladies  in  their  own  homes;  pray,  pray,  let  us 

go" 

'*  I  never  before  saw  you  so  solicitous  to  go 
to  any  party,  Emily  !  I  should  think  you  must 
expect  to  meet  some  particular  favourite.  But 
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as  Lord  Vanderville  has  not  been  here  to-day, 
you  have  more  chance  of  seeing  him  by  staying 
at  home." 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  not  him  I  most  wish  to 
meet ;"  and  a  deep  sigh  followed  this  remark. 
Lady  Harman  was  never  ready  to  trace  senti- 
ments to  their  source ;  and  as  Emily  a  moment 
afterwards  gaily  renewed  her  solicitations,  her 
aunt  at  last  acceded  to  them ;  and  at  an  early 
hour  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Madama 
Inganni. 

Emily's  spirits  seemed  to  rise  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  Lady  Harman  herself  was  almost 
beguiled  into  good  humour  by  her  cheerful- 
ness, "  I  wonder,"  said  Emily,  "  which  of  the 
Italian  heroines  Madama  Inganni  will  most 
resemble !" 

Lady  Harman  repeated  about  a  dozen  names, 
beginning  with  Lucretia :  "  Dear  aunt,  I  don't 
mean  of  the  old  Roman  history ;  I  mean  modern 
tales.  I  have  not  read  a  single  novel  lately  in 
which  the  hero  has  not  been  deluded,  some  time 
or  other,  by  the  arts  and  the  charms  of  some 
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Italian  lady,  who  Las  been  as  invariably  gay, 
witty,  brilliant,  and  accomplished." 

"  Italian  women  are  always  dangerous,  and 
that  is  the  reason  there  are  so  few  English 
matches  made  up  on  the  continent.  After  all, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  bring  girls 
abroad,"  added  Lady  Harman,  with  some  de- 
gree of  asperity, 

M  Bless  me!  surely  girls  don't  come  abroad 
to  be  married  P  exclaimed  Emily,  with  naivetL 

M  And  what  else,  child,  do  they  come  abroad 
for !  Gentlemen  may  travel  to  stndy  laws  and 
politics;  artists  may  travel  to  improve  them- 
selves; but,  take  my  word,  few  girls  leave  their 
homes,  except  on  speculation  " 

u  And  don't  you  think,  aunt,  that  a  girl 
might  wish  to  come  abroad  solely  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  all  the  wonders  of  art,  which  she  can 
see  no  where  else  ?" 

**  Nonsense!  what  has  a  young  girl  to  do 
with  any  thing  like  wonders  ?  And  if  she  must 
inevitably  be  surprised  in  that  way,  let  her  go 
to  London ;  there  are  more  fine  specimens  of 
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art,  ancient  and  modem,  collected  there,  than 
all  Italy  can  boast." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,  though,  we  had  got  the 
Egean  marbles." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  they  are  worth  wishing  for : 
think  of  that  head  without  a  nose!  What  a 
sin  for  England,  to  have  lost  such  a  treasure, 
for  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
inertness  of  a  contractor! — then  the  broken  cor- 
nice!" 

Lady  Harman  had  got  into  a  strain  of  anti- 
quarianism,  from  which  Emily  cared  not  to  re- 
call her ;  and  during  her  aunt's  harangue,  she 
amused  herself  by  picturing  what  sort  of  society 
they  were  likely  to  meet  with  at  La  Contessa  In- 
ganni's ;  and  then  grew  intimidated,  in  recollect- 
ing how  dangerous  the  long  street  at  the  back 
of  the  Quirinal  was  considered  just  then,  from 
the  hardihood  of  the  brigands ;  and  that  several 
carriages  had  arranged  the  night  before,  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  Via  Serpentina  in  com- 
pany. Her  fears  were,  however,  unsupported. 
She  knew  this  house  was  considered  one  of  the 
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most  agreeable  in  Rome  ;  and  she  felt  anxious 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  nearer 
inspection,  what  were  the  peculiar  powers  of 
fascination  by  which  Italian  ladies  are  so  avow- 
edly distinguished,  She  combined  all  the  dif- 
ferent charms  which  the  pen  of  Madame  de 
Stae'l,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Maturin,  could 
give  to  the  character  of  u  woman,"  and  did 
nut  awake  from  her  dream  till  she  found  herself 
in  Madama  lngannis  saloon. 

It  was  a  large  square  room,  hung  with  un- 
varnished pictures,  and  illuminated,  to  emulate 
■  theatre.  Now  do  not  let  the  brilliant  phan- 
tom of  a  Drury-lane  rise  to  the  dazzled  imagi- 
nation, decked  in  the  splendour  of  beauty,  and 
sparkling  in  a  galaxy  of  gas-lights :  rather 
picture  a  large  untenanted  vault,  with  one 
funereal  lamp,  emitting  no  ray,  and  shedding  no 
lustre,  This  would  give  a  faithful  representation 
equally  of  an  Italian  theatre  and  an  Italian 
drawing-room,  except  on  particular  nights  of 
express  notification,  when  each  show  a  splendid 
contrast  to  their  usual  gloom. 

At  the  Contessa  Inganni's  a  single  lamp  now 
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stood  on  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  bat 
its  rays  were  confined  by  a  green  silk  shade  as 
sedulously  as  the  lights  in  a  theatre  are  con- 
cealed by  screens.  The  effect  in  both  is  such 
visible  darkness,  that  the  unaccustomed  eye 
feels  the  transition  almost  painful. 

Round  this  table  the  majority  of  the  'guests 
were  already  assembled,  when  Lady  Harman 
and  Miss  Sternheim  entered.  Against  the  wall, 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  was  placed  a  couch,  on 
which,  as  usual,  sat  the  ladies  of  highest  rank ; 
and  on  each  side,  in  regular  gradation  of  age 
and  dignity,  were  placed  the  remainder  of  the 
female  visitors,  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  At 
the  end  of  these  lunar  horns  was  left  a  small 
space, — a  line  of  fearful  demarcation, — beyond 
which,  in  a  corresponding  semicircle,  were 
placed  all  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
party. 

The  forms  of  politeness  are  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  European  countries,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  refined  society  are  generally  alike  every 
where;  and,  no  doubt,  had  Madama  Inganni 
given  Lady  Harman  a  regular  invitation,  she 
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would  have  considered  herself  obliged  to  give 
her  el  parti/,  where  her  Ladyship  would  probably 
have  found  Lhe^same  kind  of  lights,  refreshments, 
and  company,  which  a  similar  ticket  of  admis- 
sion would  have  produced  at  Paris  or  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  But  it  is  the  private  and  more  domestic 
union  of  society  that  marks  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  different  countries ;  and  in  Italy, 
even  each  separate  state  has  its  distinctive  man- 
ners. When  a  Roman  lady  expresses  a  wish 
to  see  you  at  her  house,  she  is  thereby  under- 
stood to  give  you  an  eternal  permission  to  visit 
her  on  such  evenings  as  she  is  at  home,  which 
is  generally  restricted  to  one  in  seven.  On 
that  night,  the  lady  of  the  house  is  expected  to 
appear  in  her  own  drawing-room  at  about  half- 
past  six,  in  a  dress  infinitely  more  neglected 
and  deshabille  than  her  usual  morning  costume. 
From  that  hour  till  about  nine,  she  is  in  duty 
bound  to  "  entertain"  all  who  choose  to  call 
upon  her;  that  is,  to  say  a  few  words  in  a 
whisper  to  each  person  who  comes  in  or  goes 
out  of  the  room.  About  nine  o'clock  the  con- 
versazione concludes,  and  the  lady  may  begin 
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to  " entertain"  herself,  which  is  generally  done, 
first  at  her  toilette,  and  then  at  the  faro- 
table  :  for  though  the  latter  may  be  held  at  her 
own  house,  it  forms  quite  a  distinct  occupation 
and  establishment  from  that  of  her  drawing-room 
circle.  The  early  part  of  those  evenings  in  which 
the  conversazione  are  not  at  her  home,  she 
spends  in  returning  these  nocturnal  visits ;  and 
as  frequently  many  of  these  are  paid  in  one 
evening,  the  circles  at  these  different  houses  are 
continually  revolving,  thus  producing  change 
without  variety;  and  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  hours,  a  fortunate  person  may  hunt  the 
identical  half  dozen  poke  bonnets  he  encountered 
at  his  first  visit,  round  all  the  houses  of  their 
mutual  acquaintances.  Yet  this  method  of 
substituting  evening  for  morning  visits  would 
be  agreeable  enough,  if  the  leisure  it  allowed 
was  applied  to  any  rational  pursuit.  Bat  as 
Italian  ladies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  learn 
nothing  but  embroidery,  it  little  matters  how 
their  superfluity  of  leisure  is  divided. 

When  Lady  Harman  found  that  neither 
cards,  nor  lights,  nor  tea,  nor  ices,  (the  usual 
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concomitants  to  every  description  of  party)  were 
here  offered,  she  expected,  rationally  enough, 
that  conversation  would  be  provided  for  those 
to  whom  no  other  entertainment  seemed  attain- 
able ;  and  as  she  loved  11  talk"  as  well  as  Doc- 
tor Johnson  himself,  she  was  not  sorry  to  per* 
ceive  the  room  empty  of  all  furniture  but  seats, 
and  the  table  vacant  of  every  thing-.  "The 
arena  is  clear,"  thought  she ;  and  she  already 
began  to  arrange  not  only  her  ideas  but  her 
words.  How  much  were  these  expectations 
disappointed  !  The  circle  was  divided  into  ex- 
parte  (eie-a-t6test  each  speaking  under  their 
breath  to  their  next  neighbour,  and  thus  con* 
tributing  their  quota  to  the  little  subdued  but 
incessant  murmur  which  crept  round  the  room 
like  the  echo  of  a  whispering  gallery. 

At  last,  one  of  the  ladies  rose  from  her  aeat. 
Madama  Inganni  took  the  hint,  and  advancing 
towards  her,  seized  hold  of  both  her  hands, 
kissed  each  of  her  cheeks  alternately,  and  then 
handed  her  over  to  her  cavuliere  servante,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  prepared  her  shawl.  The 
master  of  the  house  then  stepped  forward  in 
vol.  I,  M 
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solemn  silence,  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  de- 
parting guest,  whose  cavalier  grasping  fast  bold 
of  her  under  the  arm,  or  rather  under  the 
shoulder,  handed  her  off,  much  in  the  way  a 
Yorkshire  clown  would  assist  a  gouty  otd  man. 
The  example  of  departure  was  soon  followed 
by  Lady  Harman  and  Miss  Sternbeim,  neither 
of  whom  felt  much  inclination  to  repeat  the 
visit. 

"  How  different  Italian  manners  really  are 
from  what  I  expected  them  to  have  been  P  ob- 
served Emily.  "  I  wonder  how  it  happens,  that 
Italian  ladies  are  accused  of  being  too  gay;  I 
think  their  manners  in  society  are  much  mom 
formal  than  ours/* 

H  Where  sound  principles  are  wanting,  ex- 
ternal restraints  are  more  rigidly  enforced fi 
replied  her  Ladyship,  with  a  sweeping  clause  of 
censure ;  for  she  was  tired,  and  cross,  and  not 
inclined  to  acknowledge  the  exceptions  to  ge- 
neral rules,  which  are  to  be  found  every  where. 

Meanwhile, Emily  had  fallen  into  a  long  train 
of  reflections,  but  they  did  not  lead  her  to  tb» 
conclusion  she  wished— namely,  in  what  consist* 
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the  attraction  of  Italian  manners.  Beauty  is  a 
flower  indigenous  to  every  soil,  and  assuredly  it 
is  not  the  charm  that  English  women  want: 
virtue  has  been  their  birth-right,  and  accom- 
plishments are  now  their  pre-eminent  distinction. 
Let  him,  who  has  been  duped  by  foreign  wiles, 
expose  the  witchery  that  deluded  him ;  but  let 
not  the  guileless,  innocent  daughter  of  Britain, 
•eek  to  know  the  lure :  she  must  not  profane 
her  native  purity  by  even  touching  the  utter- 
most garment  of  dissimulation,  though  it  be 
but  to  lift  its  veil. 

On  Lady  Harman's  return  home,  she  found 
a  note  from  Lord  VandervUIe,  which  however 
she  did  not  show  Emily.  Next  morning,  her  first 
care  was  to  give  orders  for  his  exclusive  ad- 
mittance; hut  before  the  usual  time  of  his  visit 
arrived,  Emily  made  an  excuse  both  to  herself 
and  to  her  aunt  for  her  absence,  and  went  out 
to  walk.  It  was  not  coquetry  which  prompted 
her  so  sedulously  to  avoid  meeting  the  earl; 
her  determination  was  only  the  result  of  Lady 
Mary  Norton's  remarks,  for  they  had  accidentally 
turned  the  balance  of  her  thoughts,  which  for 
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some  days  had  hung  quivering  on  a  thread  of 
various  hue. 

Candid  as  Emily  Sternheim  was  by  nature, 
circumstances  had  concurred  to  condemn  her 
to  secrecy  on  subjects  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  her  happiness ;  and,  though  Lady  Her- 
man was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  principal 
occurrences  of  her  past  life,  she  was  ignorant 
of  many,  and,  in  her  niece's  estimation,  was  a 
prejudiced  judge  of  all:  nor  was  she  in  any 
respect  the  sort  of  character  that  could  ever 
gain  Emily's  confidence.  Lady  Mary  was  a 
person  much  more  calculated  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  her  thoughts ;  but,  if  no  other  reason 
had  existed  to  deter  Emily  from  communicating 
them  to  her,  she  felt  or  fancied  that,  in  the 
moments  of  the  least  reserved  intimacy,  some 
latent  feeling  of  dislike  towards  her  lurked  in 
Lady  Mary's  manner;  and  the  very  tone  of 
superiority  which  she  occasionally  assumed,  in 
destroying  the  certainty  of  equality,  at  once  put 
an  end  to  friendship. 

It  thus  happened  that  on  one  of  the  most 
momentous  occasions  of  her  life,  the  orphan 
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Emily  was  left  without  a  counsellor  or  guide, 
except  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart ;  for,  al- 
though Lord  Vanderville  had  not  yet  given 
distinct  expression  to  his  feelings,  so  far  as  to 
confirm  Lady  Mary's  suggestions  in  their  fullest 
extent,  yet  some  words  he  had  dropped  when 
they  last  met,  left  it  no  longer  possible  foT  her 
to  doubt  his  intentions. 

Much,  therefore,  did  she  reflect,  and  many  a 
bitter  sigh  told  how  much  she  regretted  those 
early  friends  from  whom  she  was  separated,  as 
she  prolonged  her  walk  till  the  increasing 
crowd  in  the  streets,  and  the  increasing  sound 
of  carriages,  reminded  her  it  could  be  no  longer 
a  solitary  one.  She  therefore,  at  last,  de- 
termined on  returning  to  the  hotel,  where, 
however,  she  found  her  design  of  avoiding 
Lord  Vanderville  was  frustrated  ;  for,  on  open- 
ing the  drawing-room  door,  she  perceived  him 
in  earnest  conversation  with  her  aunt,  and  her 
embarrassment  was  considerably  increased  hy  the 
strange  mixture  of  doubt  and  triumph  which 
was  perceptible  in  his  manner  as  he  addressed 
her.    Lady  Harman  was  at  once  pompons, 
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mysterious,  and  elated,  and  Emily  alone  was 
depressed.  A  silence  of  a  few  moments,  appa- 
rently distressing  to  all,  succeeded  ber  entrance; 
and  Emily  prepared  to  retire,  even  without 
an  excuse,  as  at  that  instant  she  could  not 
think  of  any,  when  her  aunt  called  her  back  in 
the  same  authoritative  tone  in  which  a  governess 
would  summon  a  wayward  child. 

11  Stop,  Emily !  where  are  you  going?  Lord 
Vauderville  has  just  done  you  the  honour — I 
mean,  he  has  asked  my  permission  to  marry  my 
niece ;  and  as  I  always  told  you  I  should  con* 
rider  you  as  my  child  if  you  married  according 
to  my  wishes,  I  have  promised  to  make  you  my 
sole  heiress.  Come,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see 
those  tears;  they  are  a  sign,  my  Lord,  of  the 
gratitude  that  I  knew  she  would  feel  towards 
us  both." 

Lord  Vanderville,  whose  heart  was  originally 
fitted  by  nature  to  vibrate  to  the  nicest  sensi- 
bilities of  our  nature,  indignantly  resented  the 
coarse  indelicacy  of  Lady  Harman's  manner; 
and  suddenly  seizing  Emily's  hand,  as  he  placed 
himself  between  her  and  her  unfeeling  aunt,  be 
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exclaimed,  "  Gratitude^  Lady  Harman  J— Miss 
Sternheim  feel  gratitude  to  me  ? — Oh,  Emily! — 
Miss  Sternheim, — if  I  could  ever  hope  that  you 
would  accept  my  addresses,  it  would  be  the 
study  of  my  life  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  you." 

His  look,  his  attitude,  as  he  spoke  these  few 
words,  seemed  as  if  for  her  he  would  have  de- 
fied the  world;  and  she,  perhaps,  had  never 
before  felt  so  much  the  need  of  a  protector : 
her  tears  fell  faster,  but  they  were  not  so  bitter 
as  when  the  agony  of  wounded  pride  alone  had 
caused  them*  Vanderville,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  excess  of  her  emotion,  became  every  in- 
stant more  agitated,  more  doubtful ;  and  he  who, 
a  few  hours  before,  in  the  gay  buoyancy  of 
youthful  spirits,  had  believed  himself  in  every 
thing  master  of  his  fate,  now  subdued  by  un- 
wonted fear,  urged  his  suit  with  all  the  timi- 
dity and  all  the  ardour  of  the  most  unpresuming 
lover* 

Emily,  at  last,  interrupted  him  r — *•  But,  my 
Lord, — such  a  short  acquaintance — are  you 
aware — do  you  know  " 

H  Yesp  every  thing,  my  Emily  !  do  not  torture 
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me  by  suspense ;  allow  me  to  hope  that  I  am 

not  disagreeable  to  you — that  * 

"  But  how,  my  Lord,  can  I  yet  have  learned 
to  trust  this  sudden  partiality  J  have  I  no  caprice 
to  dread?  Will  no  future  moment  of  incon- 
stancy or  spleen  taunt  me  with  the  past  ? — with 
the  name  of  " 

*  Nonsense,  Emily,"  interrupted  Lady  Har- 
iri an,  profiting1  by  the  sobs  which  impeded  her 
niece's  articulation, — "  all  this  is  girl's  coquetry  : 
I  have  known  Lord  Vanderville  as  long  as  I  have 
known  you  :  you  are  well  suited  to  each  other, 
and  so  may  you  be  happy  !"  Thus  saying,  she 
took  Emily's  hand,  and  with  cold  formality 
placed  it  in  his  Lordship's,  as  if  to  claim  for 
herself  a  share  in  his  thanks ;  and  it  was  only 
by  their  vehemence  that  Emily  comprehended 
she  was  thus  constituted  Lord  Vanderville's 
affianced  bride* 

His  joy  and  gratitude  were  now  as  great  and 
unrestrained  as  his  recent  sadness;  and  even 
had  Emily  been  more  experienced  in  the  way- 
ward vacillations  of  the  human  heart,  the  ardent 
vivacity  with  which  he  broke  forth  in  professions 
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of  attach  incut  to  her  would  have  excused  the 
levity  and  extravagance  of  its  manifestations. 
A  holyday  to  a  school-boy,  or  a  horse-race  to  a 
youth,  never  gave  greater  delight :  nor  would 
the  gay  unreflecting  hilarity  with  which  the 
news  of  either  would  be  hailed,  have  differed 
much  either  in  kind  or  degree  from  that  with 
which  Vender ville  received  what  he  trans- 
lated as  Emily's  acceptance  of  his  proposals* 
He  thanked  her  again  and  again  for  the  happi- 
ness of  that  moment,  but  he  never  stopped  to 
calculate  on  his  chance  of  happiness  for  life; 
and  when  Lady  Harman,  for  once  considerate 
towards  others,  proposed,  in  compassion  to 
Emily*sstruggting  feelings,  that  he  should  accom- 
pany her  Ladyship  in  her  morning's  drive,  and 
took  hold  of  his  arm  to  draw  him  away,  he 
could  hardly  assume  sufficient  composure  to 
treat  his  dear  new  aunt,  as  he  called  her,  with 
proper  respect ;  and  almost  broke  her  neck  by 
jumping  down  half  a  flight  of  stairs,  without 
once  recollecting  that  her  Ladyship  was  already 
appended  to  him. 

"  And  is  it  thus  that  all  my  resolutions  have 
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ended  ?— Am  I  indeed  betrothed  to  Lord  Varo- 
derville, — a  man  whom  two  months  ago  I  had 
sever  seen,  and  whom  but  yesterday  I  had 
learned  to  dread?  Oht  Willoughbyl  what  will 
you  think  of  me  ? — what  will  become  of  you  ? — 
but  it's  no  matter  now :  long  as  you  have  made 
the  misery  of  my  life,  never  can  I  forget  you." 

Thus  much  of  Emily's  thoughts  she  articu- 
lated ;  then  lost  in  deep  and  melancholy  re- 
flection! she  remained  in  silent  abstraction,  al- 
most unconscious  of  the  course  of  her  musings. 
How  long  she  so  remained,  or  how  long  she 
might  have  so  continued,  she  knew  not*  Her 
thoughts  were  first  recalled  by  hearing  a  distant 
chant  of  music:  it  was  solemn,  and  sufficiently 
in  unison  with  her  present  mood,  to  recall  in 
some  degree  her  attention ;  and  looking  from 
the  window,  near  which  she  happened  to  stand, 
she  saw  a  long  procession  winding  through  the 
piazza.  Nuns  and  hooded  friars  moved  slowly 
on  ;  each  voice  joined  in  the  melody ;  and  the 
lighted  tapers  and  the  silver  crosses  proved  it 
to  be  a  religious  procession,  which  at  the  time 
ef  Advent  are  sights  so  frequent  at  Rome, 
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Emily  leaned  eagerly  forward  to  note  the  show 
which  had  stopped  the  thoughtless  crowd,  and 
received  as  it  passed  the  obeisances  of  all.  It 
was  a  funeral,  and  on  the  velvet  pall  lay  the 
corpse  of  a  young  girl.  She  was  clothed  in  a 
richly-embroidered  rober  and  a  chaplet  of  the 
sweetest,  freshest  flowers  crowned  her  head ; 
but  her  hands,  and  her  feet,  and  her  face  were 
bare,  and  the  cold  grasp  of  death  had  withered 
and  petrefied  her  beauty. 

Emily  turned  with  a  fearful,  almost  super* 
stitious  shudder,  from  the  melancholy  sight,  and 
started  on  perceiving  Lady  Mary  Norton,  who 
had  entered  unobserved  by  her, — "  I  know 
Lady  Harman  is  out/*  said  she,  gaily ;  M  for 
about  half  an  hour  ago  I  met  her  near  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  I  am  afraid  I  affronted  her ;  for  she 
stopped  me  to  talk  of  the  present  abasement  of 
Rome,  and  I  vowed  it  stood  forty  feet  higher 
than  even" 

**  Ah,  lady  Mary,  you  can  always  be  gay 
whenever  you  choose  it :  yon  don't  knew  how 
often  I  have  thought  of  you  since  yesterday/' 

V  And  I  of  you,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  taking 
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her  cordially  by  the  hand :  "  I  don't  know, 
Miss  Sternheim,  when  I  have  met  with  any 
person  who  has  stolen  my  friendship  as  yon 
have  done ;  genuine  innocence  and  simplicity 
are  so  much  rarer  in  this  world,  than  either  great 
talents  or  great  virtues." 

This  compliment,  qualified  as  it  was,  was  not 
addressed  to  Emily ;  it  was  only  thought  aloud. 
Yet  she  accepted  the  kindness  which  had  evi- 
dently dictated  it,  without  noticing  the  dimi- 
nished praise  it  seemed  to  imply. 

"  Dear  Lady  Mary,  if  I  might  flatter  myself 
you  were  indeed  my  friend ! — if  I  could  have 
benefited  by  the  advice,  the  kindness  of  such  a 
person  as  you  " 

"  You  have  only  to  tell  me  how  I  am  to 
serve  you :  I  now  disclaim  the  incredulity 
with  which  I  heard  you  yesterday,  and  have 
persuaded  myself  to  believe  all  I  then  doubted. 
In  return,  I  have  given  you  more  than  half  my 
confidence  already :  a  little,  a  very  little  more, 
and  you  would  know  me  better  than  does  all 
thg  world  beside.  I  once  thought  I  had  met 
an  individual  who  could  discriminate  between 
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vivacity  and  levity,  who  could  believe  a  kind 
heart  and  clear  head  were  not  incompatible; 
but  instability  was  his  fault,  and  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  others  to  prejudice  his  judgment.  I 
was  too  proud  to  vindicate  myself:  I  even  per- 
haps caricatured  my  own  foibles  in  very  defi- 
ance of  their  criticism.  If  ever  caprice  and 
inconstancy  were  pardonable,  surely  his  were  ; 
and  yet,  he  ought  not  so  soon  to  have  for- 
gotten me." . 

*'  Caprice  !  inconstancy  !  Who  can  guard 
against  those  vices  J" 

M  Nay,  don't  call  them  vices ;  they  are  only 
errors  ;  and  in  Vanderville  f 

At  that  moment  Lady  Harman  entered  the 
room,  and  hearing  the  last  word,  she  exclaimed, 

So,  Lady  Mary,  I  see  Emily  has  not  lost 
much  time  in  telling  you  of  her  conquest !  Every 
thing  between  her  and  Lord  Vanderville  was 
settled  this  morning,  and  I  hope  lo  see  my  niece 
his  countess  immediately.1' 

A  silence,  of  more  import  than  words  could 
have  been,  followed  this  speech.  Emily  at 
length  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  Lady 
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Mary;  but  proud  contempt  flashed  in  her  eves, 
and  Emily's  cheek  glowed  beneath  their  fire. 
**  I  thought  I  had  understood  you  yesterday, 
Miss  Sternheim,  and  that  you  told  me  you  had 
no  intention  of  marrying  Lord  Vanderville.  I 
find  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  I  have  been  twice 
deceived/1 

H  Oh!  lady  Mary/*  eagerly  interrupted 
Emily,  "  do  not  think  me  capable  of  deception  ; 

do  not  think  *'  but  her  Ladyship  gave  her 

no  time  for  explanation;  for,  haughtily  taking 
leave  both  of  her  and  of  Lady  Harmau*  she  left 
the  room,  scarcely  apologizing  for  her  abrupt 
departure.  Many  months  elapsed  before  Lady 
Mary  and  Emily  met  again ;  and  many  a  day 
and  hour  passed  ere  the  poignancy  of  regret 
was  softened,  with  which  Lady  Mary  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  t€  twice  deceived." 

Far  different  was  it  with  Emily ;  the  fleeting 
images  of  sorrow  soon  glanced  off  the  smooth 
surface  of  her  mind.  Her  joyous  innocent  spi- 
rits were  not  yet  congealed  to  the  hard  mould 
in  which  the  chilling  experience  of  the  world** 
ways  so  often  freezes  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
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youthful  heart.  The  gray  vivacious  laugh  with 
which  she  had  recognised  Myrvin  when  they 
first  met  in  Italy,  had  not  been  repressed  by 
the  saddening  thoughts  which  the  memory  of 
her  earlier  days  always  brought  with  it ;  nor  did 
the  more  painful  sensations,  which  had  marked 
the  last  few  hours,  long  darken  the  brilliant 
prospects  with  which  her  imagination  might 
have  been  dazzled  even  in  reflecting  on  thorn. 
Yet  this  arose  not  so  much  from  inconsistency 
natural  to  her  character,  as  from  the  levity  na- 
tural to  her  age;  she  never  stopped  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  either  her  joy  or  sorrow  ; 
both  passed  lightly  by  her  on  the  wings  of  the 
moment,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  they 
did  so :  for  so  subtle  is  the  essence  of  pleasure, 
that  it  evaporates  in  the  attempt  to  analyze  it; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  poison  of  grief  be- 
comes but  the  more  deadly  when  each  of  its 
bitterest  ingredients,  by  being  decomposed,  ac- 
quires separate  strength. 

Emily  was  mortified  at  having  appeared  to 
Lady  Mary  so  unnecessarily  disingenuous,  and. 
for  several  minutes  after  her  Lad)  ship's  de- 
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parture,  her  whole  thoughts  were  engrossed  in 
devising  means  for  her  exculpation  ;  during 
which  interval,  she  convinced  herself  that  she 
was  sincerely  angry  with  Lord  Vanderville 
for  having  occasioned  her  to  be  placed  in  so 
disadvantageous  a  situation.  But  before  long, 
she  forgot  these  vain  regrets:  a  packet  was 
brought  into  the  room,  accompanied  by  a  note 
to  her  from  the  object  of  her  momentary  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  before  she  had  time  to  compre- 
hend all  the  note  contained,  Lady  Harman  had 
impatiently  opened  the  packet,  and  discovered, 
as  she  said,  the  most  beautiful  set  of  onyxes 
she  bad  ever  beheld.  44  Now  this  is  right; 
this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Emily,  my  dear,  you 
will  look  beautiful  in  these  cameos.  Throw  back 
that  curl  off  your  left  eye-brow :  this  tiara  comb 
will  give  you  height,  which  is  all  your  appear- 
ance wants." 

44  But  Lady  Harman,  aunt,  you  would  not 
surely  have  me  accept  these  presents  from  Lord 
Vanderville  ?" 

44  And  why  not,  pray?  When  you  have  ac- 
cepted him  for  your  husband,  it  is  nonsense  to 
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hesitate  about  accepting  his  presents.  I  hate 
such  prudery:  I  know  the  world,  and  " 

"  Bat,  my  dear  aunt,  yon  are  so  precipitate ! 
I  have  not  accepted  Lord  Vandervllle.  I  never 
said,  nor  do  I  intend  " 

"  Emily,  you  are  enough  to  put  any  body  out 
of  patience.  To  say  you  have  not  accepted  his 
proposals,  when  he  and  I  arranged  all  about 
your  fortune  and  settlements  this  morning!" 

*'  Indeed,  Lady  Harman*  I  cannot  consent  to 
all  this.  I  never  will  promise  to  marry  any 
body  without  at  least  informing  Willoughby, 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of — — 11 

"  If  ever  I  hear  you  mention  that  detestable 
name  again,"  exclaimed  Lady  Harmun,  almost 
breathless  with  passion,  "  I  will  disown  you  for 
ever.  What  is  Sir  Willoughby  Martin  to  you 
now,  Miss  Sternheim  J  Have  I  not  in  my  pos- 
session his  own  letter  promising  never  to  see  or 
write  to  you  again  i  and  do  you  pretend  to 
say  that  he  has  now  any  right  to  control  your 
actions,  or  even  to  influence  your  opinions  V* 

"  Lady  Harman,  this  conversation  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary.    I  am  sorry  I  mentioned 
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his  name — it  was  quite  in  voluntary  ;  but  since  it 
did  escape  me,  I  must  say  that  my  affection  for 
Willoughby  is  the  same  it  ever  was.  He  is,  and 
always  must  be  dear  to  me;  and  grateful  as  I 
am  for  your  kindness  to  me,  I  often  doubt  whe- 
ther I  have  not  purchased  it  too  dearly  by  re- 
nouncing him/'  So  saying,  Emily  left  the  room, 
nor  did  she  return  till  summoned  to  dinner. 

That  interval  she  passed  in  deep  reflection, 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  firm  determination 
to  return  the  onyxes  to  Vanderville,  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  possible,  to  retract  the  tacit 
engagement  into  which  she  had  been  hurried  in 
the  morning.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
some  degree  of  embarrassment  that  she  per- 
ceived, on  entering  the  room,  the  earl  an- 
xiously awaiting  her  arrival,  with  a  countenance 
radiant  in  joy,  and  even  more  than  usually  ani- 
mated with  that  benevolence  and  spontaneous 
kindness,  which  in  good  hearts  is  always  the 
first  fruits  of  happiness,  Lady  Harinan  too, 
gratified  in  her  utmost  ambition  by  her  Emily's 
aggrandizement,  had  forgotten  the  asperity  of 
their  last  conversation,  and  hailed  the  niece  she 
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prided  in  with  unwonted  kindness.  It  is  a  hard 
trial  to  a  young  girl  to  see  herself  the  cause  of 
happiness,  and  to  feel  that  the  one  predeter- 
mined sentence,  which  her  own  waywardness 
prompts  her  to  pronounce,  will  at  once  destroy 
the  general  delight  in  which  she  too,  for  the 
time,  involuntarily  shares.  Emily  felt  this  trial ; 
and  as  firmness  of  resolve  was  not  her  charac- 
teristic, it  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  he- 
sitate. 11  It  is  a  pity  to  repress  so  much  kind- 
ness!" thought  she:  "  I  need  not  tell  them  my 
determination  at  all  events  till  after  dinner; 
but  nevertheless  I  am  determined,"  Yet  when 
after  dinner  came,  and  when  the  social  evening 
closed  round  them,  she  found  no  opportunity  of 
doing  that  which,  however,  she  still  assured 
herself  she  was  determined  ujl 

Instead  of  the  unmeaning  play  of  words, 
rather  than  of  sentiments,  which  usually  com- 
poses the  whole  of  conversation  between  ladies 
and  their  lovers,  that  between  Emily  and  Van- 
derville  this  evening  partook  more  of  the  inti- 
macy and  cordiality  of  domestic  intercourse, 
His  sparkling  eyes  and  anxious  looks  alone  told 
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his  love :  no  unvarnished  praise  or  high-wrought 
sentiment  called  for  the  parrying  retort  of  wit 
or  anger.  He  sat  beside  her,  no  longer  stringing 
together  a  rhapsody  of  compliment,  but  appa- 
rently only  solicitous  to  express  his  gratitude, 
and  share  with  her  his  happiness.  For  the  first 
time  since  they  were  acquainted,  he  seemed  so- 
licitous to  discover  Emily's  tastes,  her  pursuits, 
her  general  turn  of  thought  and  character.  Nor 
was  this  done  with  the  least  degree  of  forecast, 
or  even  of  reflection :  he  felt  secure  of  his  own 
happiness,  and  the  same  feeling  led  htm  to  wish 
to  increase  her's ;  for  as  the  superficial  forms  of 
politeness  counterfeit  benevolence,  so  real  ge- 
nuine warmth  of  heart  influences  the  simplest 
maimers,  and  adds  a  brighter  polish  even  to  the 
most  superficial  elegance.  M  Surely,"  thought 
Emily,  "  Vanderville  to-night  is  more  agreeable 
than  ever!"  and  though  the  harp  was  more  than 
once  brought  forward,  and  though  Lady  Har- 
man  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  still  the  conversation  lengthened  on 
from  link  to  link,  and  still  faster  faded  from 
Emily's  mind  her  determination  to  retract  in 
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u  d  i  ds  her  implied  consent  to  Vanderville's  pro- 
pos:il. 

Perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  Vanderville's  ex- 
istence he  never  had  spent  hours  more  happy 
than  those  which  now  lied  by  with  such  rapi- 
dity in  the  society  of  Emily  Stemheim.  He 
had  just  touched  that  meridian  of  his  fate,  when 
the  last  shade  of  doubt  had  vanished,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  hope  shone  in  its  brightest  splen- 
dour, whilst  nothing  of  regret  or  of  remorse 
mixed  with  the  gay  visions  on  his  horizon.  It 
was  still  cloudless ;  and  the  little  speck,  that  far 
off  in  the  distance  foretold  to  the  prophet's  eye 
the  tears  of  heaven,  was  still  to  him  unseen — 
undreamed  of*  Alas !  how  short  is  the  cloudless 
day  of  happiness  to  man  1  and  who,  when  that 
day  is  past,  can  forbear  to  recall  the  memory  of 
moments  that  are  added  to  the  night  of  time  ? 
But  whatever  were  Vanderville's  fortunes  or 
his  faults,  to  Emily  Stemheim  he  was  then 
sincere :  he  may  have  been  better  loved,  but  he 
had  never  loved  so  well. 

And  where,  meanwhile,  were  Pandora's  gems  i 
When  Emily  had  first  seen  Vanderville  in  the 
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drawing-room,  her  first  recollection  was  of  the 
onyx  cameos;  but  it  was  in  Tain  she  tried  to 
mention  them,  her  lips  refused  the  office,  and 
she  could  not  before  dinner  find  either  courage  or 
opportunity  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
evening,  her  thoughts  were  so  much  engrossed 
by  Vanderville  himself,  that  she  totally  forgot 
his  present ;  nor  did  he  mention  it  to  hert  partly 
from  delicacy,  and  partly  from  Lady  Hannao's 
request.  It  therefore  so  happened  that  the  gems 
totally  escaped  Emily's  memory  until  the  in- 
stant after  the  earl  had  quitted  the  room,  when, 
jumping  up,  she  ran  after  him  to  the  door,  ex* 
claiming, — "  Oh !  the  onyxes.  Lord  Vauder- 
ville! Lord  Vanderville !"  her  voice  reached 
him  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  one  spring 
brought  him  back  to  her  side. 

"  Emily  only  wants  to  thank  you  for  the 
beautiful  trinkets/*  interrupted  Lady  Harmao. 
quickly. 

*  Oh!  my  Lord,  you  are  very  good;  but  I 

led  quite — I  don't  know  what  to  say — but  " 

Meanwhile  Lord  Vanderville  bad  taken  both 
her   hands,  and  before  she  could  withdraw 
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them,  had  kissed  them  each  a  dozen  times ; 
and  then,  without  waiting  to  hear  what  it  was 
she  did  mean  to  say,  he  construed  the  little  she 
had  said  as  he  best  liked,  and  went  away  hup 
pier,  if  possible,  than  he  was  before* 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !"  exclaimed  Emily* 
turning  half  angrily  to  her  aunt;  u  Lord  Van- 
derville  now  has  quite  misunderstood  me/* 

M  Not  at  all,  my  dear/1  returned  her  aunt, 
quietly  lighting  her  bed-candle:  "  Lord  Van- 
derville  is  experienced  enough  to  understand  all 
the  pride  and  all  the  waywardness  which  a 
young  lady  must  indubitably  affect  when  she  is 
going  to  be  married ;  it  would  be  as  unheard-of  to 
be  married  without  them  as  without  the  Corbriili. 
By  the  by,  I  must  write  to  Madam  D*Aign- 
mont  at  Paris  for  your  wedding  clothes,  I  for- 
get whether  her  sign  is  the  Pope's  Head,  or  the 
Corbrilli  di  Manage;  but  I  know  both  are 
good  shopi-  Well,  I  must  look  in  my  wuvenir* 
Good  night,  jny  love  !n 

**  How  provoking !"  muttered  Emily ;  and  the 
pouting  lip  and  tossed  head,  with  which  she 
^consciously  uttered  this  exclamation,  would 
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have  made  a  beautiful  design  for  "  La  Ca- 
pri cieuser"  which  is  at  once  tbe  emblem  of 
Spring  and  Youth,  in  tbe  Almanac  de  Pierre 
Gabaud. 

It  seemed  as  if  for  several  successive  days 
some  wicked  sprite  bad  resolved  to  work  the 
annoyance  of  poor  Emily ;  for  notwithstanding 
ail  her  "  determination/'  she  could  neither  find 
nor  make  any  opportunity  for  coming  to  an 
explanation  with  Lord  Vanderville.  When- 
ever Lady  Harman  was  present,  she  studi- 
ously prevented  it ;  and  whenever  she  happened 
to  find  herself  alone  with  him,  she  felt  too 
embarrassed  to  effect  her  purpose.  The  real 
reason  probably  was,  that,  however  little  she 
was  conscious  of  it,  she  had  not  thoroughly 
made  up  ber  mind ;  for  when  the  thoughts  are 
clearly  arranged,  they  are  always  easily  ex- 
pressed. Emily  had  by  uo  means  resolved  not 
to  marry  Vanderville :  she  only  objected  to  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  her  aunt  had  consented 
to  ber  union  with  him,  without  giving  Emily 
time  to  form  her  own  resolutions  on  the  subject, 
and  without  taking  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
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what  those  resolutions  were.  Meantime,  every 
day  added  to  her  embarrassment ;  for  the  longer 
she  retained  Lord  Vanderville  s  presents  in  her 
possession,  so  much  the  more  difficult  did  she 
find  it  to  return  them.  At  last  she  determined 
to  explain  herself  to  Lady  Harmon ;  and  taking 
the  first  opportunity  of  their  being  alone,  she 
M  lamented  the  mistake  into  which  Vanderville 
had  fallen,  of  imagining-  she  had  accepted  his 
addresses*  as  she  could  by  no  means  pledge 
herself  to  become  the  wife  of  any  man  upon  so 
short  an  acquaintance/' 

M  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Steroheim,"  returned 
her  aunt,  with  every  demonstration  of  passion, 
**  your  waywardness  and  inconsistency 'are  in- 
tolerable :  here  you  have  allowed  a  gentleman 
avowedly  to  pay  bis  addresses  to  you:  you  re- 
ceive not  only  his  visits,  but  his  presents  :  the 
only  relation  or  guardian  you  have  in  the  world 
(for  I  consider  myself  as  soch)  has  formally  ap- 
proved his  offers  of  settlement  on  yon ;  and  now* 
for  no  earthly  reason  but  caprice,  you  choose  to 
say  you  do  not  consider  yourself  pledged  to  be 
his  wife,  though  every  step  in  the  affair  was 

VOL*  I,  N 
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taken  with  your  knowledge,  and,  of  bourse, 
aonsent." 

r  It  was  in  vain  poor  Emily  attempted  to  tindt- 
fcate  herself  from  her  aunt's  accusation^;  ih  tain 
ahe  reminded  her  of  her  repeatedly-expressed 
anxiety  to  return  the  trinkets,  and  that  though 
at  the  moment  of  Lord  Vanderville's  proposal, 
her  embarrassment  had  prevented  her  express- 
ing her  refusal  as  distinctly  as  she  now  wished 
she  had  done,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  had  in 
no  words  implied  her  acceptance  of  them. 
Still  Lady  Harman  was  deaf  both  to  her  reasons 
and  entreaties;  and  it  was  not  till  Emily  threat- 
ened to  speak  herself  to  Lord  Vanderville  that 
her  aunt  condescended  to  attend  to  her  request. 
"  And  after  all,  Emily/'  continuedLady  Harmat), 
"  what  reasonable,  or  even  justifiable  objection 
can  you  make  to  marrying  Lord  Vanderville? — 
You  will  never  get  a  better  match :  bis  rtrok, 
his  fortune,  his  character,  are  all  unexception- 
able^ and  what  are  your  pretensions  fayond 
being  my  niece?  A  girl  of  no  family,  by  the 
father's  side:  no  fortune,  except  what  F choose 
to  give  you ;  and  what  is  worse  than  all  — " 
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"Stop,  Lady  Harman/'  interrupted  Emily ; 
-c  I  do  not  choose  to  be  insulted  by  hearing 
either  my  lather's  name  mentioned  with  disre- 
spect, or  Wil  lough  by  in  any  way  abused.  If 
you  choose  to  convey  my  message  to  Lord 
Vanderville,  I  shall  think  it  more  decorous  to 
be  expressed  by  my  aunt  than  by  myself;  if 
wot,  I  must  only  vindicate  my  own  rights,  as 
orphans  are  obliged  to  do/' 

She  turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  her 
tears,  for  she  was  too  proud  to  seek  that  from 
compassion  which  she  believed  due  to  her  from 
justice:  but  this  precaution  was  unnecessary; 
for  all  her  tears  would  have  had  less  effect  in 
subduing  Lady  Har  man's  resolves,  than  her 
threat  of  coming  personally  to  an  explanation 
with  the  earl, 

V  Am  I  then  to  understand,  Miss  Stern heira, 
that  you  do  not  mean  to  marry  Lord  Van- 
dervilloi— Is  it  that  you  dislike  him,  whom  all 
ethers  admire ;  or  do  you  only  wish  to  vex  and 
annoy  me,  your  aunt,  your  only  friend V 

"  No,  dearest  aiuit !  "  answered  Emily,  throw- 
ing her  polished  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
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Testing  the  emotions  of  the  moment  in  those 
impulses  of  affection  that  were  most  congenial 
to  her  nature ;  — No,  dearest  aunt,  let  me 
only  continue  to  live  with  yon,  and  prove 'my 
gratitude  for  all  your  kindness.  Why  need  I 
marry  any  body  ?  I  am  happier,  mnch  happier 
as  I  am.** 

"  Well,  Emily,  I  do  believe  you  are  a  good 
girl,  but  yon  are  a  very  capricious  one ;  and  as 
to  being  an  old  maid,  Emily,  nobody  ever  yet 
was  one  by  choice ;  and  it  is  better  to  marry  at 
eighteen  than  at  eight-and -forty :  so,  as  yon 
say,  yon  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Van* 

derville  99 

"  But  when  did  I  say  that,  aunt?*9 
"  Why,  what  is  your  objection  then  V9 
"  Dear  aunt,  is  it  not  possible  that  my  judg- 
ment may  do  full  justice  to  Lord  Vanderville's 
merits,  and  yet  that  I  should  be  very  fur  from 
experiencing  that  partiality  for  him  that  I  ought 
to  feel  for  the  man  that  is  to  be  my  husband? 
Perhaps  if  I  had  been  longer  acquainted-  with 
him,  my  regard  for  him  might  have  increased : 
as  it  is,  though  I  am  fully  grateful  for  bis  pre- 
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ference  of  me,  yet  I  arn  conscious  I  do  not  love 
bim  as  well  as,  perhaps,  he  deserves,  but,  as  I 
am  sure,  I  could  love," 

Poor  Emily's  forte  was  not  argument;  and 
certainly  Lady  Harman's  side  of  the  question 
appeared  much  the  strongest  in  words ;  hut 
Emily  so  far  gained  her  point,  that  she  obtained 
what  she  considered  a  reprieve ;  for  Lady  Har- 
mau  promised  that  her  engagement  with  Lord 
Vanderville  should  he  held  in  abeyance  for 
three  months,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they 
should  go  together  to  Naples,  to  give  Emily 
un  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  his  character,  and  finally  making  up  her 
own  mind. 

This  arrangement*  which  Lady  Harman  ap- 
peared to  concede  entirely  to  Emily's  entreaties, 
was  in  fact  assented  to  by  her  on  considera- 
tions not  so  entirely  disinterested  as  they 
appeared :  tor  some  circumstances  attending 
Emily's  family  history  led  her  Ladyship  to 
think  a  short  postponement  unavoidable ;  and 
possibly  to  these  considerations*  Emily  was  in 
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some  degree  indebted  for  tne' &oo3  ferth"  *itli 
which  Lady  Harman  kept  her  promise  bf  lea- 
king this  stipulation  with  Lord  Van^ervtlle  f  Tof 
though  artifice  was  by  no  means  a 'distinguish- 
ing feature  of  her  Ladyship's  character,  yefsfhe* 
certainly  claimed  for  herself  occasionally  the 
privileges  of  those  esprits-forts,  wh6  imagine 
themselves  exempted  from  the  restraints  to 
which  others  submit,  by  the  possession  of  those 
very  talents,  which,  by  deepening  their  respon- 
sibility, ought  for  every  reason,  moral  and  di- 
vine, to  increase  proportionably  the  strictness  of 
their  principles. 

The  effect  of  Lady  Harman's  communication 
was  visible  in  Vanderville,  the  first  time  he  met 
Emily:  doubt  and  anxiety  clouded  his  features, 
and  his  disappointment  betrayed  itself  in  all  his 
manner.  It  happened,  too,  that  she  accidentally 
found  him  alone ;  and  perceiving,  almost  intui- 
tively, that  her  aunt  had  already  spoken  to  him, 
she  involuntarily  turned  back  to  conceal  her 
embarrassment. — "  Nay,  Emily, — Miss  Stern- 
heim,  do  not  shun  me  already :  a  few  hours  ago 
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I  thought  myself  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
anxiety :  tell  me,  what  have  I  done  to  cause  you 
so  soon  to  change  V9 

"  Nothing,  indeed,  my  Lord!  you  do  both 
yourself  and  me  injustice :  I  have  not  changed, 
because  I  never  professed  a  preference  which  I 
did  not  feel," 

11 1  understand  you,  Miss  Sternheim,  you  are 
at  least  candid :  I  am  indebted  solely  to  your 
aunt  for  the  flattering  hopes  which  have  hitherto 
deceived  me.  /  am  not  your  choice ;  another 
possesses  your  affections  :  I  once  suspected  it, 
but  I  may  live  to  ascertain  ray  rival." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,"  interrupted  Emily 
with  dignity;  '*  you  again  misunderstand  me: 
I  neither  deserve  nor  assent  to  your  accusation* 
In  saying  that  I  do  not  feel  for  you  that  prefer- 
ence which  probably  you  merit,  I  mean  simply 
to  say  that  my  affections  are  at  present  perfectly 
disengaged." 

V  Oh,  Emily!  dearest  Emily!  may  I,  can  I, 
believe  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  at  once  pass- 
ing from  one  extreme  of  feeling  to  the  other. 
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"  Do  I  indeed  hear  from  your  own  life  that  yeur 
affections  are  disengaged,  and  that  at  leaatye* 

prefer  no  other  man  tome?  tell  me  so  omemore— • . 
tell  me — teach  me  only  how  to  deserve  you** 

At  that  moment  Lady  Harman  returned. — 
"  You  see,  Emily,"  said  she,  "  I  have  fulfilled 
your  commission:  Lord  VanderviUe  consents 
for  once  to  forgive  your  caprice.  Ay !  that  - 
is  the  word,  my  Lord,  though  you  won't  acknow- 
ledge it." 

"  But,  aunt,  the  cameos !"  whispered  Emily. 
He  caught  the  word,  and  exclaimed, — "  Nay, 
Miss  Sternheim,  don't  reject  those  trifles;  I 
know  they  are  unworthy  of  your  acceptance ; 
but  keep  them,  in  mercy  keep  them!  that  I 
may  still  continue  to  hope." 

"  Trust  me,  my  Lord,  you  haveiio  reason  to 
despond,"  rejoined  Lady  Harman,  laughing: 
"  but  to  prevent  all  further  discussion  and  din* 
pute,  I  constitute  myself  umpire,  and  will  take 
charge  of  these  cameos :  I  think,  too,  I  may 
promise  to  keep  them  till  either  you  marry 
Emily,  or  refuse  her  for  your  wife." 
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Neither  Miss  Steraheim  nor  Lord  Yander- 
ville  were  pleased  with  this  proposal ;  but  nei- 
ther chose  avowedly  to  object  to  it  :  and  as 
Vanderriile  was  of  too  sanguine,  or  too  change* 
ful  a  disposition  to  be  long  depressed  by  any 
thing,  and  as  Emily  felt  positive  pleasure  in 
reflecting  that  the  dreaded  explanation  was 
,  the  satisfaction  of  all  was  gradually  re- 
newed, and  each  again  felt  happy. 

Lady  Harman,  however,  warned  he  r  niece 
and  Vanderville,  that  under  their  present  cir- 
cumstances they  would  be  the  object  of  tie' 
curiosity,  and  the  observation,  and  the  criticism, 
and  the  gossip  of  four-fifths  of  those  who  were 
in  Rome  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  far  other  wonders  ;  and  while  she  thus  only 
foretold  what  was  true,  her  satire  fell  not  more 
on  the  descendants  of  the  Suhines,  than  on  the 
whole  generation  of  man.  Emily  shrunk  from 
this  ordeal  of  tongues;  and  no  sooner  had  Lady 
Harman  made  the  suggestion,  than  she  and 
Vanderville  eagerly  urged  her  to  leave  Rome 
without  delay.  It  was  accordingly  fixed  that 
their  journey  to  Naples  should  bo  commenced 
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feriinedteteTy  after  CHrlrffafetey'fW  Myi*i#s-oOfl- 
jfcfct&Ve  fto  already  pfoVed  to  b&*  torir&tf,  and 
iri&tfthatt  the  month  had  elapsed,  id  wftfefc-Yftti- 
^erVille  had  promised  to  follow  biMiiottthwrtA. 
:jil*Fhe  intervening  days,  Emily  passed ta  Visiting 
of  the  buildings  of  Rome  Which  she*  had 
ftot  seen:  for  although  she  had  spent  few  dtfys 
'since  her  arrival,  without  examining  iome 'of 
the  various  curiosities  which  every  Wherb  de- 
manded her  attention,  yet  when  the  moment  of 
departure  approached,  she  felt  both  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  in  recapitulating  all  site  had 
still  omitted :  for  very  few  have  ever  yit  left 
Rome  with  the  consciousness  of  having  seen -all 
'  its  wonders ;  and  be  the  actual  duration  of  their 
visit  to  the  "  Eternal  City"  what  it  may,  it  is 
the  regret  of  all,  as  in  leaving  life,  that  their 
time  has  been  too  short.   An  inexplicable  spell 
over  the  mind  of  man  seems  inherent  ih  tfe'Very 
name ;  and  the  hollow  ground  that  reverberates 
to  the  feet  of  the  casual  passenger,  gives  tt'Wris- 
terious  warning  that  he  treads  on  haU&Weft'Sbil. 
Rome,  as  she  now  is,  appears  not  buHt'fcrher 
inhabitants:  her  existence  is  link^  *itff  the 
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ages  that  are  past  and  with  the  generations  that 
are  yet  to  come,  but  has  no  connexion  with  the 
tirm^s  of  to-day :  the  present  is  a  lapse  to  hen 
The  princes,  the  priests,  the  mechanics  that  fill 
her  streets,  or  own  her  palaces,  all  are  nlike 
strangers  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers;  and 
their  individual  existence  is  as  distinct  from 
that  of  Rome  as  her  grandeur  is  exclusive  of 
theirs.  In  other  cities,  the  chains  that  bind 
the  native  to  the  soil  that  nourishes  him  are 
conspicuous  to  every  observer :  the  industry,  the 
commerce,  the  bravery,  or  the  talents  of  their 
inhabitants  are  identified  with  them,  and  reci- 
procally make  and  share  their  glory ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  Rome  :  she  stands  alone,  separated 
even  from  her  children;  and  whether  we  wander 
through  her  ruins,  and  in  imagination  re- 
people  them  with  the  ghosts  of  other  days,  or 
whether  we  stray  through  her  still  more  desolate 
domes,  and  ask  where  are  the  patricians  whose 
names  they  bear,  still  we  feel  the  saddening 
truth,  that  here  man  is  an  exile  from  his  own 

creation^  )oa  Kuaqq*  vm  WW  ml*  ^mofl 
Scarcely  any  family  of  modem  rank  can  boast 
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ef  en  the  same  larnaiMg  which  any  «yf  the  ancient 
patricians  bore;' and  whitet  "Caesar^ and  ^'AeM 
tofty'*  are  retrained  ht  tlie  familiar  appellati onb 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  FacdkintJ  we  look  iH 
vain  Ainongst  tlie  banners  of  the  great  for  any 
meftioriak  of  the  Scipios,  or  the  ifetella,  or  the/ 
PlaUtii,  whose  only  possessions  in  Rome  are 
now  their  tombs.  It  is  as  if  Fame  had  seised 
the  golden  city  for  her  own ;  and  jealius  of  any 
participation  in  her  glory,  had  placed  the  bright 
vision  on  a  pinnacle  of  grandeur ;  and  drawing  a 
fathomless  trench  around  it,  had  divided  its  briJ-i 
liancy  from  the  darkness  of  all  other  times  past 
or  future.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
singular  degree  of  abandonment  to  which  many 
of  the  finest  palaces  of  modern  "Hate  are  re- 
duced, or  the  general  change  of  masters  which 
most  hare  undergone  ?  Thus,  in  visiting  the  mag- 
nificent Palazzo  Farnese,  what  first  meets  the 
eye  in  the  cold  untenanted  gallery  that  once 
held  the  finest  boasts  of  sculpture  ?  Nothing  bat 
the  rough  and  almost  shapeless  casts,  which 
scarcely  can  be  called  their  copies.  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  mockery  ?  The  Roman 
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noble  is  become  the  King  of  Naples,  and  file 
Roman  hall  ii  desolate.  Florence  claims  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Palazzi  Medici;  and  ihe 
Princes  of  Borghese,  Ercolani*  and  Spada*  find 
their  homes,  not  in  their  palaces  at  Borne, 
but  at  Florence,  Bologna*  and  Genoa.  It  is 
only  those  walls  which  belong  to  comparative 
strangers,  such  as  tlie  Palazzo  Bonaparte, 
and  the  Puiazsso  di  Madama,  inhabited  by 
Napoleon's  brother  and  mother,  that  still  sheher 
their  veritable  owners  :  for,  alas  !  the  princes  of 
Rome  are  no  longer  Romans, 

On  one  of  the  lust  mornings  of  Emilys  stay 
in  Rome,  she  chanced  to  visit  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia.  She  gazed  with  delight  on  the  beau- 
tiful recumbent  figure  of  the  saint  which  ties 
canopied  beneath  the  altar,  and  seems  but  to 
sleep  in  death  ;  whilst  the  glimmering  lamp  that 
shed  its  little  pallid  light  on  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  alone  convinced  her,  by  its  reflection  on 
the  polished  marble,  that  tho  transparent  rohea 
were  not  merely  appended  gauze,  such  as  else- 
where she  had  observed  to  clothe  the  most  vene- 
rated statues, 

In  walking  round  the  aisles,  she  passed  a  dark 
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and  solitary  chapel.  Otf  a  little  board*  hung 
up  against  the  rails,  she  read  the  adjuration, 
"  Pray  for  the  dead  and  on  steps4 beneath 
them,  knelt  a  young  woman,  whose  iaee  ""was 
concealed  by  a  long  black  veil,  which  covered 
nearly  all  her  figure*  Emily  stopped  with-  in* 
voluntary  respect:  for  where  is  the  heart  ^so 
obdurate,  as  not  to  feel  the  claims  of  silent,  re* 
tiring  sorrow  ?  But  the  adjoining  chapel  soon 
attracted  her  attention.  It  seemed,  by  the  va- 
rious trophies  that  surrounded  its  little  dazzling 
altar,  to  be  a  favourite  object  of  superstition. 
Immediately  in  its  front,  on  one  cushion,  knelt 
a  young  man  and  woman  :  they  were  either  just 
married,  or  very  lately  betrothed ;  for  the  crown 
of  flowers  that  in  Rome  marks  both  the  bridal 
and  funereal  pomp,  was  suspended  near  them. 
The  girl's  looks  told  of  innocent  love  and  in- 
tense  devotion ;  and  whilst  her  lover's  eyes,  di- 
rected all  his  vows  to  her  alone,  it  seemed  as  if 
her  whole  soul  was  in  that  moment  poured  forth 
to  Heaven  and  her  saint,  in  gratitude  for  her 
happiness. 

Around  the  walls  of  this  diminutive  sanctuary, 
hung,  in  motley  guise,  the  various  tributes  which 
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piety  had  offered  at  tbe  shrine ; — beads,  neck- 
J  aces,  trinkets,  in  strange  confusion.  But 
one  of  these  Emily  noticed  above  all  the  rest : 
it  was  a  little  bit  of  mother-of-pearl,  rudely 
cat  into  tbe  shape  of  two  hearts  united  togethr j% 
on  each  of  which  was  scratched  a  single  letter ; 
and  tied  to  this  was  a  lock  of  hair,  which  seemed 
to  have  long  been  treasured,*  "  Perhaps," 
thought  Emily,  M  that  simple  token  marks  some 
unrecorded  sorrow :  perhaps  a  dear  remem- 
brance, a  cherished  affection  was  here  resigned 
as  a  last  sacrifice  to  duty.  What  if  the  bride, 
whose  cheeks  now  glow  with  youth  and  joy, 
should  herself  have  caused  the  misery  she  over- 
looks I  What,  if  the  poor  orphan  who  is  sobbing 
yonder,  had  made  the  useless  vow  to  save  a 
parents  life?"  Poor  Emily!  she  was  an  or- 
phan  too. 

There  are  two  or  three  seasons  at  Home, 
when  all  Protestant  strangers  make  it  the  en- 
tertainment of  their  lives  to  run  from  church  to 
church,  to  witness  the  different  ceremonies  with 

**Md  *  t&furfirf  tfcohiiv  aril        vsdoia  nJ  ,>  in j 
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which  the  Catholic  religion  mirks  their  animal 
return ;  and  to  those  who  can  separate7  the  aHft- 
gories  which  they  envelope  from  the  trifling  #*-» 
tails  with  whieh  they  are  represented,  *  these 
ceremonies  afford  subjects  of  deep  and  affecting* 
interest.  But  Lady  Herman  was  in  the  habit 
of  probing  every  thing  by  the  sharpest  satbe: 
she  admitted  those  only  to  be  realities  whieh 
were  palpable  facts,  stigmatising  every  thing  as 
false  which  was  not  substantial.  Emily's  spirits 
latterly,  and  more  particularly  since  her  visits  to 
St  Cecilia,  had  been  of  that  degree  of  placidity; 
verging  towards  melancholy,  which  is  of  all 
others  least  consonant  with  ridicale;  and  as  she 
was  anxious  to  witness  some  of  these  rites*  and 
at  the  same  time  dreaded  the  poignancy  of  fan* 
aunt's  remarks,  she  not  unwillingly  consented 
to  go  along  with  her  maid  to  see  several. 
But  she  prevailed  on  Lady  Harman  to  aeeom* 
pany  her  to  see  the  celebration  of  the  dawif  ' 
of  Christmas  morning,  at  the  chapel  of  the* 
Qoiriaal.  "' 

When  at  midnight  her  carriage  joined  th£ 
throng  that  bad  already  crowded  the  immense 
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square  court  at  the  Papal  palace,  it  seemed  as 
if  her  approach  was  to  a  gayer  amusement,  so 
numerous  were  the  flambeaux,  and  so  noisy  the 
servants,  that  there  awaited  the  conclusion  of 
their  masters'  prayers.  Guards  and  pages  at* 
tended  on  the  grand  staircase  ;  and  tilt  they  had 
passed  the  first  hall,  the  same  delusion  might 
have  continued;  but  when  they  reached  the 
huge  dark  folding- doors,  which  appeared  to  di- 
vide all  thoughts  of  this  world  from  the  next, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  then 
entered  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  devotion. 

This  pontifical  chapel  is  built  upon  the  same 
scale  and  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Sextina  at 
ilit*  Vatican:  n  high  barricade  of  iron  fretwork 
fences  oil  about  one- third  of  the  length  in  each  ; 
and  beyond  this  screen  is  the  space  allotted  for 
alt  concerned  in  the  celebration  of  the  different 
religious  functions,  as  well  as  for  the  seats  of  all 
the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  higher 
rank.  Within  this  screen,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  entrance,  seats  are  exclusively  appropriated 
to  ladies,  who  are  generally  expected  to  appear 
dressed  in  veils,  as  their  admittance  within  these 
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Papal  walls  is  considered  to  be  an  intrusion, 
rather  overlooked  than  tolerated..  .  Opposite 
to  this,  platform!  the  seats  for  the  princes  ^afftd. 
ambassadors,  with  the  ladies  of  equal  dia-> 
tinction,  are  enclosed  by  cloth  partitions* 
and  in  the  narrow  space  between  these  -  two 
divisions,  all  those  gentlemen  remain  who  have 
obtained  tickets,  but  have  no  peculiar  station 
assigned  them.  Of  course,  the  pressure  .of 
the  crowd  is  sometimes  there  excessive ;  and 
the  Pope's  soldiers,  dressed  in  loose  harlequin 
robes,  in  imitation  of  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colours,  with  cocked  hats  and  antique  spears, 
sometimes,  by  the  peremptory  though  necessary 
exertions  of  their  authority,  present  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  affected  humility  and  quietness 
of  the  prelates  on  whom  they  attend*  i 

Mass  had  already  commenced,  when  Lady 
Harman,  Emily,  and  Lord  Vanderville  entered 
the  hall-like  chapel,  and  of  course  they  there 
separated  from  him,  who,  however  unwillingv 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  care  of  Emily,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  ladies' gallcrj&j 
Nothing  but  a  confused  chant  of  repmsseA 
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voices  rose  from  behind  the  rails  which  enclosed 
the  congregated  priesthood  ;  and  although  nam* 
berless  waxen  tapers  hang  round  the  walls,  and 
were  even  suspended  to  the  railings,  their 
smoke  only  blended  with  that  of  the  incense, 
and  shed  a  strange,  mysterious,  cloudy,  opake 
brightness,  whilst  the  nearer  part,  where  the 
crowd  was  collected,  remained  in  almost  total 
darkness*  Through  this  faint  gleam,  the  pure 
brightness  of  the  pontiff's  canopy,  the  scarlet 
robes  of  the  cardinals  that  were  kneeling  round 
his  chair,  and  the  varied  vestments  of  the  infe- 
rior ministers  who  officiated  at  the  distant  altar, 
showed  a  dubious  splendour:  all,  like  the  very 
miracle  they  were  celebrating,  was  solemn 
and  inexplicable. 

Emily  felt  the  influence  of  the  scene ;  and  as 
she  loaned  in  deep  reflection  against  the  parti- 
tion which  fenced  her  seat,  her  mind  gradually 
assumed  a  pensive  cast,  and  she  gazed  almost 
unconsciously  on  the  crowd  below :  as  she  did 
so,  she  observed  *  tall  figure,  enveloped  in  a 
Roman  cloak;  leaning  with  folded  arms  against 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  prince's  seat,  N« 
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part  of  his  physiognomy,  exoept  his  Mack  eytfs, 
was  visible,  but  those  were  fixed  nti<  Emily,; 
and  no  sooner  had  hers  met  their  penetrating 
glance,  than  she  quailed  beneath  its  power.  She 
turned  shuddering  away ;  but  the  next  moment, 
with  invincible  cariosity,  her  looks  were  again 
attracted  to  the  stranger.  He  was  still  time, 
and  still  immoveable.  His  countenance  betsayed 
no  cognizance  of  hers ;  and  the  steadier  she 
looked  at  him,  the  more  she  endeavoured  to 
persuade  herself  that  an  accidental  resemblance 
ro  one  single  feature — for  still  she  had  only  see* 
his  eyes— was  not  sufficient  to  ground  even  a 
suspicion  of  identity.  Still,  however,  his  keetf 
ana  verted  gaze  amazed  her;  and  profiting  by  att 
accidental  movement  amongst  the  ladies  near 
her,  she  left  her  seat,  and  took  one  on  a  vacant 
bench  behind  Lady  Harman,  much  higher  up* 
and  more  retired. 

But  she  had  not  long  remained  in  her  new 
station,  when  a  voice,  deep,  hollow,  ytt  dia* 
tinct,  sounded  in  her  ear:— 4<  Emily,  we  must 
meet  again  before  you  marry  Vanderville  V9 
Horror  almost  paralysed  her  senses;  bat  the 
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whisper,  though  faint,  \\m\  been  tuo  clear  to 
be  misunderstood.  She  looked  eagerly  round 
for  gome  one  to  whom  she  could  attribute  its 
utterance ;  but  no  person  was  on  the  same  seat 
with  her.  Lady  Harman  was  immediately  in 
front,  and  at  the  back  was  only  the  green-baizc 
partition ,  which  divides  off  the  little  narrow 
passage  that  gives  entrance  from  the  chapel  to 
the  private  apartments.  Emily  held  in  her 
breath,  and  waited  in  anxious  silence  for  a  re- 
petition of  the  sentence ;  but  the  voice  returned 
do  more.  vH — n 

She  now  regretted  having  changed  from  the 
front  seat,  and  immediately  uniting  the  ideu  of 
the  voice  with  that  of  the  stranger,  she  looked 
eagerly  towards  the  place  where  she  had  first 
seen  him :  but  the  intervening  crowd  prevented 
her  discerning  whether  he  still  remained  there. 
She  then  flattered  herself  with  the  hope  that 
when  she  descended  and  mixed  with  the  throng, 
she  should  either  see  him  again,  or  that  the 
speaker,  whoever  he  was,  would  again  address 
her.  It  was,  therefore,  with  delight  that  she 
observed  Vander villa  waiting  for  them  on  the 
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steps,  and  beckoning  to  them  to  depart :  little 
did  he  imagine  the  real  cause  of  the  alacrity 
with  which  she  obeyed  his  signal,  and  accepted 
his  offered  arm.  He  guided  her  through  the 
crowd  with  the  tenderest  care,  but  in  that 
crowd  she  sought  to  meet  far  other  eyes  than 
his.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  she  hurried 
on  through  the  first  apartments,  or  loitered 
wistfully  on  the  last  stairs.  The  stranger  was 
no  where  to  be  seen ;  and  she  at  length  endea- 
voured to  persuade  herself  that  the  whole  had 
been  only  the  effect  of  fancy :  but  even  in  her 
sleep  the  image  pursued  her,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  disordered  imagination,  that  in  the  holy 
chapel  of  the  Quirinal  an  awful  interdiot  had 
been  pronounced  against  her  marriage  with 
Vanderville. 


tthtl   :  j    <;  .V  i)j  txi  ui\    •  »  3iuiflt         taut  , peril* 

•twnrtir  l#d»  .tarrgra  tirl  'h^mIo       rtnld^pr  tuft* 
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NoTiL  A.  i>,  38. 

*  Between  Aquapendentc  and  Bolscna,  the  traveller 
sees  the  mini  of  the  ancient  town  called  St.  Laurent 
Kuinet  which  was  demolished  on  aecount  of  its  very 
unw  holesomc  situation  at  the  fool  of  that  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  built  the  new  town  called  St, 
Laurent  Neuf,  the  finest  village  in  Italy  with  reaper t 
to  construction  and  position.  It  consists  or  a  large 
square,  of  hexagonal  form,  into  which  every  street 
runs  l  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  pleasant  town. 
There  are  few  countries  in  Italy  which  present  more 
delightful  views  than  the  environs  of  Bolscna,  Oppo- 
posite  the  lake  and  near  the  road,  is  the  remarkable 
hill,  called  Kirker;  it  is  covered  with  columns,  or  re- 
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gular  prisms  of  basalt,  most  of  which  are  heal,  and 
arc  a  very  great  length  out  of  the  ground.  They  are 
almost  all  of  hexagonal  form,  and  flat  at  both  ends. 
Not  far  beyond,  on  tbe  edge  of  the  road  near  Canino, 
the  traveller  sees  on  bis  left  a  beautiful  group  of  ba- 
saltic prisms  that  are  bent,  which  particularly  deserve 
the  naturalist's  attention,  as  they  are  the  only  basalta 
or  prisms  in  Italy." — Richards'*  Itinerary  of  Italy. 

Note  B.  p.  81. 

"  Prese  pensiero  a  Sisto  5  di  trasportare  e  d'ergere 
tutto  d'un  pezzo  alia  piazza  di  San  Pietro  robeliaco, 
I'unico  rim  as  to  in  picdi  a  cauto  al  muro  de  la  Sacristia 
fri  i  600  ch  erano  all'Antico  Circo  di  Nerone.  Altri 
pontcfici  avevan  avnta  la  stessa  voglia;  ma  la  difltaofti 
dell'  impresa  ne  aveva  impedita  I'esecuaione.  ft  quest' 
obelisco,  o  sia  Guglia  di  g  rani  to  Rosso,  dagli  antieki 
Komani  chiamato  Marmo  Tcbaic*  perhe  tagliato  prea- 
so  Tebe  in  Rgitto,  da  dove  fu  trasportato  a  Roma 
in  tempo  di  Ccsare.  i?  I'unico  rim  as  to  sano  da  tanti 
altri  chc  sono  in  Koma ;  d  sensa  geroglifici  alto  pwimi 
107|  largo  da  pie  12  pa  I  mi,  ed  in  cima  8.  Un  pie 
cubico  di  qucsto  marmo  pesa  libbrc  86.  dnwque 
llntero  peso  del  tutto  deve  esscr  poeo  mono  d'ou 
miliono  di  lihbro.  Come  gli  Egiai  ed  i  Romani  auav 
neggiassero  si  cnormi  sassi  non  rcstava  alcuna  me- 
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morift ;  e  non  avendosi  per  tanti  secoli  piu.  falla  con- 

•  »• »  AtM       *****  9  W  >-*m  .mm*  w  yampmf 
simile  operazioue,  fa  considerate  per  imprcsa  nuo\a 

quest  a  prnposta  da  Sisto  5.    Furon  per  e  to  cbiatnati  da 

tutlc  le  parti  Matematici,  Ingegneri,  uomini  dotti :  lii- 

tcrvennero  in  un  Congresso  tenulo  avant  it  Papa  piu  di 

500  person ne  portando  ciascuno  le  sue  invenzioni,  chi 

in  dbegno,  chi  in  modello,  chi  in  iscritlo,  c  chi  in  voce 

 Dupe  mo  He  dispute  fu  approval  a  rinvenzioue 

del  Fontana  .  ■  Con  somma  vcelcritA  quest*  arcbitetto 

ne  intra prese  il  lavoro.    Fece  scavar  nella  piazza  un 

quadrato  di  GO  palmi  profundo  33;  e  trovato  un  auolo 

iiquoso  c  cretaceo  I'asspdo  eon  palizzate  c  con  buoni 

massicci.    II  solo  ferro  dell'irobracalura  delta  guglia 

pesava  10,< M m >  libbre  e  si  lavoro  nclle  oflicine  di  Honia, 

di  Ronciglione,  di  Subbiaco,    Intanto  dalle  sclve  di 

Ncttuno  venivazio  travi  si  smisurati  cbe  ciascuno  era 

tirato  da  telle  paja  di  bufiali.    Da  Tcrracina  traspor- 

tavansi  tavoloni  d'olmo,  per  l'armatura,  e  da  Sta. 

Severa  funi  d'elec  per  argani,  e  stangbe  d'otmo,  ed 

al Ire  tavole.  Per  muuver  la  guglia,  Fontana  ordin6  on 

c  as  lei  Jo  di  Ifgnami,  slargo  la  piazza,  taglio  un  muro 

della  Saciislia  per  piantarvi  gli  argani  :  ed  accioch6 

il  terreuo  al  grave  peso  non  istV»udassc  essendo  in  que! 

luogo  inal  sodo  e  scosso,  vi  fece  un  let  to  vi  due  ordini 

di  travi  doppj  Tuno  contrario  all'altro  in  croce.  .  - 

Tutta  la  guglia  cosi  imbracata  veniva  a  pesar  circa  un 

milione  c  mezzo  di  libbre. 

VOL.  f«  O 
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Un  aparecchio  cosi  naovo  e  straordinario  eccit6  la 
pronta  curiosit4  de*  Romani  e  de*  forestieri  insieme  cbc 
si  mossero  da  lontani  paesi  per  vedere  qual  effetto  pro- 
durrebbe  quel  la  selva  di  tanti  travi,  intrecciata  di  ca- 
napi,  d'argani,  di  leve  e  di  girilli.  Sisto5,  per  evitare 
ogni  confusione  emano  un  di  que'suoi  editti;  che 
Del  giorno  dell'operazione  niono  foorche'  gli  operaj, 
potessero  sotto  pena  della  vita  entrar  ncl  recinto  e  cbe 
Diuno  parlasse,  o  facesse  il  mini  mo  strepito  o  nemmeno 
sputasse  forte.  A  tal  effetto  in  quel  giorno  30  d'Aprile 
del  1586,  il  prirao  ad  entrar  nello  steccato  fu  il  Bar- 
gello  co  suoi  Birri,  e  il  Boja  vi  pianto,  non  gia  per  ce- 
rimonia,  la  forca. 

II  Fontana  ando  a  prender  la  benedizione  del  Papa, 
il  quale  nel  benedirlo  gli  disse  che  badasse  a  quel  cbe 
faceva,  peroche'  l'errore  gli  costerebbe  la  Vita.  II  Fon- 
tana palpitante  fece  segretamente  tener  a  tuttoleporte 
di  Borgo  cavalli  pronti  per  salvarsi  dall'ira  Sistina  in 
caso  di  sinistra  accidente.  AU'alba  si  celebraron  due 
Messe  dello  Spirito  Santo :  tutti  gli  operaj  si  conu- 
nicarono,  e  ricevutala  benedizione  Papale  prima  dello 
spuntar  del  Sole  furon  tutti  entro  il  recinto. 

II  conoorso  degli  spettatori  fu  tale  che  6n  tutti  i 
tetti  delle  case  furon  coperti  di  gente;  tutte  Ic  strade 
aflbllate;  tutta  la  nobilta,  prelatura,  cardinali  furon 
collocati  tra  le  guardie  Svizzcre  ed  i  Cavalleggieri. 
Fissi  tutti  cd  attenti  a  vedere  il  lavoro,  e  sbigottiti  da 
quella  inesorabil  forca,  nuino  fiatava. 
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Vi  era  un  ordinc  dato  dall' Arclutctto  che  al  suono 
della  tromba  ciascuno  lavorasse,  ed  al  suono  della 
Campana,  posta  sul  castello  di  legno  ciascuno  desis- 
tesse  dal  lavoro.  Pui  di  900  eran  gli  Opcraj  e  75 
i  cavalli.  Suono  ta  Tromba  ed  in  un  istante  uomini, 
ear  alb,  argani,  traglie  e  leve,  tutto  fu  in  moto,  Tremo 
la  terra,  scroscio  il  Castello,  tutti  i  leg-uami  per  I'enornic 
peso  si  strinsero  insieme,  e  laguglia  che  pendeva  due 
pal  mi  verso  il  coro  di  San  Pictro  si  drizzu  a  piombo. 
Ruiscito  si  bene  il  principio,  la  campanella  suono  la 
fcrmata.  Indi  in  12  Mosse  si  alzo  la  guglia  quasi  tr£ 
palnii  da  terra,  tanto  ehe  basto  a  mettervi  sotto  Jo 
strascino.  A  si  felice  even  to  scarico  Caste  Ho  St.  An- 
-t  in  lull  a  la  mi;*  nrti^lieria,  c  I'allcgrezza  fu  universale. 
II  di  10  Sctteinbre  coHe  so  lite  so  I  en  dl  la  si  fece  L'nliima 
operazione,(ametter  Tobelisco  sul  piedestallo  perpetuo) 
legarono  questa  volta  144)  cavalli  ed  BOO  uomini.  In 
52  mosse  fu  elevata  la  guglia  ed  al  tramontar  del  sole 
reslo  inzeppata  sul  suo  piedestallo, — Sparo  Castcllo  e 
gli  Operaj  ebbri  di  gioja  si  presero  su  le  spalle  il  Fon- 
tana  e  eon  grida  d'allcgrczza  Tamburi,  e  trombe  lo 
condusscro  trionfanle  a  casa  in  mezzo  ad  una  caJca 
che  applaudiva  e  ripelcva  il  suo  Dome. — Dalle  Memo 
ric  dfgli  archittUi  mticki  t  modtrni  di  Francesco  Mi- 
lizia. 
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Note  C.  p.  82. 

As  I  have  been  more  than  once  at  Rome,  and  have 
witnessed  many  changes  in  its  inhabitants,  I  thought  a 
description  of  what  the  Villa  Paulina  was  would  not 
be  uninteresting  to  those  who  remembered  it,  graced 
by  all  the  charms  of  Bonaparte's  sister ;  nor  would  it 
be  even  uninteresting  to  those  who  must  now  regref 
that  death  has  deprived  the  world  of  one,  who  by  na- 
ture was  formed  to  be  its  loveliest  ornament.  I  flatter 
myself,  circumstantial  evidence  is  not  wanting  to 
prove  that  I  have  actually  been  an  eye-witness  of  most 
of  the  scenes  I  have  attempted  to  portray,  however 
the  actors  may,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  purposely  dis- 
guised ;  but  if  this  is  wanting,  I  fearlessly  appeal  to 
all  who  have  visited  Italy,  for  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
delineations. 

Note  D.  p.  105. 

This  strange  evidence  of  the  universal  habit  of  gam- 
bling is  given  from  personal  testimony :  the  precise 
circumstance  of  the  universal  hiss  which  greeted  the 
appearance  of  the  liveried  valet,  and  the  consequent 
elucidation  of  its  occasion,  happened  to  myself ;  and 
the  next  morning  his  spontaneous  call  stopped  my 
carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  he  disappeared 
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into  a  neighbouring  bouse.  It  w  as  not  Tor  long  \  before 
any  proofs  of  condemnation  or  severity  could  be  be- 
trayed, dated  as  a  school-  boy  who  finds  a  bird's  nest, 
the  breathless  valet  re-appeared ,  and  running  up  to  the 
carnage-door  with  all  the  manifestation  of  good  fortune 
(hat  looks  could  convey,  declared  "  his  ticket  was  a 
prize/'  and,  as  if  nothing  but  our  congratulations  could 
ensue,  stationed  himself  unceremoniously  at  the  door 
to  receive  them.  u  Ah  !*'  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  repent- 
ant shake  of  his  headland  the  triumph  of  success  in 
Ins  eye,  14 1  thought  what  would  have  happened  to  me 
last  evening,  and  I  have  prayed  to  my  saint  all  night: 
look,  your  Excellency,  now  i H  He  will  probably  go  into 
the  church  and  into  the  lottery  with  equal  confidence 
for  evermore,  and  attribute  whatever  disappointment 
may  ensue,  to  some  involuntary  error  in  the  zeal  of 
his  devotions. 


Note  E,  p.  185. 


Although  it  is  a  fact,  that  some  of  the  modern  paint- 
ings in  the  Capitol  of  Home  would  scarcely  he  allowed 
to  grace — or  disgrace— the  back  parlour  of  any  "fur- 
nished apartment "  in  London,  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
several  living  artists  at  Rome  have  fair  claims  to  cele- 
brity, although  the  master-mind  of  a  Michael  Angelo 
is  yet  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  his  own  works*  The 
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first  time  I  was  at  Rome,  I  saw  a  curious  pain  ting  then 
in  progress  by  Wincelao  Pietro,  which  be  told  me  had 
then  (in  1819)  occupied  him  seventeen  years,  and  I 
much  donbt  its  being  yet  finished.  This  old  man,  more 
original  than  his  works,  lived  at  that  time  in  a  dirty 
garret,  or  rather  garrets;  for  a  long  suite  of  darkened 
rooms  constituted  his  studies.  In  them  he  had  brought 
together  portraits  of  every  creature  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  He  boasted  of 
having  spent  forty  years  in  collecting  these  specimens, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  of  having  drawn  them  all 
himself  from  living  nature.  The  minutiae  of  his  ex- 
traordinary painting  are  admirable ;  for  the  skins  of  all 
the  little  animals,  and  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  are  as 
beautiful  as  nature  herself,  even  in  her  youngest,  fresh- 
est days ;  and  though  by  a  strange  anachronism  he  has 
represented  the  teeth  of  the  camel  as  aged,  yet  we 
almost  pardon  the  fault  from  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion. 

Something  in  the  same  style  of  detailed  perfection, 
are  the  paintings  of  a  female  artist,  whose  works  are 
little  known.  La  Malischini  has  two  chefs  O  CCU1  Ft  Ol 
elaborate  exactitude :  one  is  the  benediction  from  the 
balcony  of  St  Peter's  on  Easter-day ;  and  the  other,  * 
religious  rite  in  the  Sistine  Chnpel.  Nothing  can  be 
more  correct  than  the  representation  she  has  given  of 
both ;  and  if  Morghen  ever  engraves  those  designs, 
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the j  will  rank  high  in  bis  admirable  collection.  But 
as  these  pictures  now  arc,  the  eye,  distracted  by  the 
variety  of  their  colours,  is  incapacitated  from  judging 
of  their  general  efTect;  though,  if  harmonized  in  tint, 
they  would  both  be  perfect. 

Note  F.  p.  188. 

The  slightest  mention  of  the  Roman  forum  instantly 
recalls  a  crowd  of  reflections  which  almost  set  expla- 
nation at  defiance.  But  on  that  spot,  hallowed  as  it  is 
by  all  the  reminiscences  it  brings,  Englishmen  view 
with  proud  delight  the  Pillar  of  Phociau,  which  so 
long  had  laiu  buried  under  the  accumulated  mass  of 
ruined  ages,  now  cleared  from  the  contaminating 
spoils,  and  restored  to  Us  former  grandeur,  by  British 
taste,  and  British  liberality ;  as  if  fate  bad  purposely 
preserved  it,  to  give  new  glory  to  our  country,  and  to 
incorporate  the  memory  of  England  with  that  even 
of  the  Roman  Senate.  An  English  woman  had  the 
honour  of  restoring  to  the  world  this  beautiful  relic  of 
ancient  magnificence:  to  her,  the  modern  Romans 
dedicated  their  works  as  41  Protectress  of  the  Arts;'1 
and  to  her,  the  antiquities  of  Rome  owe  thus  their  re- 
novated splendour.  When  will  the  ephemeral  delight 
of  selfish  indulgence  compare  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness which  such  distinctions  bring?  Alas!  that 
she  too  should  now  be  numbered  with  the  dead ! 
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Nor  is  the  name  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
though  thus  pre-eminent,  the  only  one  amongst  the 
subjects  of  Britain,  which  rivals  in  the  fame  of  muni- 
ficence that  of  princes  in  other  nations,  and  the  Mecas- 
nases  of  other  days.  There  is  scarcely  a  studio  in 
Italy  that  does  not  send  its  best  productions  to  oar 
shores,  and  scarcely  an  artist  who  does  not  acknowledge 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition,  is  to  shine  in 
the  sphere  of  London.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
England  bears  a  sway  as  justly  paramount  in  arts  as 
in  politics  :  her  nobles  are  the  patrons  of  other 
climes;  her  painters  are  the  models  of  other  schools; 
her  judicature  is  the  test  of  other  governments ;  and 
her  marine  has  given  its  very  language  to  that  of  other 
nations.  To  be  "  English"  is  to  have  a  title  to  every 
compliment,  a  ticket  to  every  fete.  Go  into  a  shop  on 
the  Continent,  and  speak  your  own  tongue,  that  ac- 
knowledged language  of  honesty,  and  its  claims  are 
instantly  admitted.  None  but  the  recreant  English 
dare  to  impugn,  by  affected  taunt,  or  thoughtless  cen- 
sure, that  name  whose  power  all  others  acknowledge ; 
and  shame  be  to  that  individual  who  by  personal  de- 
linquency deteriorates  from  such  a  glorious  birthright ! 
His  crimes  affect  not  himself  alone;  they  tarnish  the 
glory  of  his  country ;  and  like  another  CEdipus,  the  par- 
ricidal sin  spreads  from  generation  to  generation,  in- 
volving even  the  innocent  in  its  penalties. 
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Great  as  the  Dumber  of  our  countrymen  is  that  are 
now  in  Italy,  it  is  still  repugnant  to  our  national 
pride  to  be  obliged  to  own  that  the  distinguished  cha- 
racteristic of  our  island }  bone-sty,  is  implicated  by  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  some  eight  or  ten  swindlers, 
who  are  amongst  the  crowd  of  English ;  and  the  inti- 
mations which  are  generally  circulated  as  well  by  the 
praiseworthy  attention  of  our  government  as  by  the 
reciprocal  communications  made  to  the  consuls  and 
chief  bankers  throughout  the  different  parts  of  Italy,  is 
not  yet  sufficient  degradation  for  this  despicable  class. 
The  bead  of  a  distinguished  bank  acceded  to  the  re- 
presentations of  two  English  men,  who  professed  to 
give  a  bill  for  the  repayment  of  what  money  they  wish- 
ed to  obtain ;  their  dress  and  deportment  seemed  to 
entitle  them  to  confidence;  hut  the  wary  banker  re- 
membered that  both  these  could  be  assumed  in  defiance 
of  general  habitudes;  and  any  other  indication  of  their 
real  rank  seemed,  to  unpractised  skill,  too  occult  for  de- 
tection ;  he  also  remembered,  however,  that  the  bands 
of  the  necessitous  and  of  the  rich  cannot  be  suddenly 
assimilated  in  appearance ;  and  while  he  induced  the 
applicant  to  take  off  his  glove  to  sign  the  bill,  he 
paid  less  attention  to  the  rich  ring,  which  was  on  bis 
finger,  than  to  the  brown,  and  worn,  and  neglected 
hand  which  betrayed  that  neither  the  refinements  of 
luxury,  nor  the  indolence  of  wealth,  had  lately  been 
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its  concomitants :  he  tore  the  bill  he  was  to  have  ac- 
cepted, and  escaped  the  well-arranged  deceit  fron 
which  he  had  so  nearly  suffered. 
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CHAP.  L 

JOURNEY  TO  NAPLES. 


I  he  morning  at  last  arrived  which  was  fixed 
for  the  journey  of  Lady  Harmon  and  her  niece 
to  Naples ;  and,  of  course,  Lord  Vonderville 
was  prepared  to  accompany  them*  The  win- 
ter's son  had  scarcely  risen  as  they  passed  the 
Coliseum;  but  when  they  had  left  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni,  and  turned  to  take  a  last  fare* 
well  of  Rome,  its  slanting  rays  had  caught  the 
tops  of  the  tall  pines  of  the  Villa  PatnfiU, 
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and  brightened  as  they-  passed  the  exquisite 
figures  that  so  richly  otnfcment  the  ohtiroh  of 
St.  John  de  Lateran.  Tho^  pinefrof  the  Villa 
Pamflll  were  almoit  the  first  object*  that  had 
rfceii  to  Emily's  Tie*  oil  taterin&  Heme,  and 
they  w^e  the  last  that  bounded  her  horizoa  as 
she  quitted  it;  but  her  prospects  in 'life  had 
been  -widely  changed  since  she  had  first  beheld 
them ;  tod,  as  this  thought  occurred  to  bar,  she 
blamed  herself  for  the  consciousness  of  regret 
with  which  it  rose  to  her  mind.  Bat  where  is 
the  little  joyous  bird  who  has  long  been  used 
to  chant  its  gay  song  wild  in  the  fields, 
thoughtless  and  unfettered,  that  will  net  regret 
the  brilliant  cage,  that,  whilst  it  denotes  its 
being  preferred,  at  the  same  time  proves  that  it 
has  lost  its  freedom  ? 

Yet  change  of  scene  and  place,  even  the  very 
motion  of  the  carriage,  gave  new  elasticity  to 
Emily's  spirits ;  and  she  soon  forgot  the  me- 
mory of  the  past,  and  all  the  forebodings  it  en- 
tailed, in  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  her  present 
drive. 

As  Lady  Harman  and  Emily  had  not  found 
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opportunity  of  visiting  the  euvirons  of  Borne, 
Lord  Vanderville  proposed  that  they  should 
now  make  an  excursion  to  Frascati  and  Castel 
Gondolfo,  which  lay  but  little  out  of  their  di- 
rect road.  Lady  Haraian  professed  to  care  hut 
little  for  the  modem  villas  with  which  the 
Alban  Mount  is  now  covered,  but  longed  to 
tread,  or  at  least  to  say  she  had  trodden,  the 
ground  which  had  once  been  crowned  with 
Tusculum.  Vanderville  only  thought  of  pro- 
longing the  present  moments  of  happiness ;  and 
Emily,  sooth  to  say,  thought  at  least  as  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  once  again  riding  a  donkey, 
in  default  of  a  more  active  steed.  Thus,  for 
once,  all  equally  approved  the  proposal ;  and 
while  Lady  Harman  indulged  in  a  lone  and  un- 
heard dissertation  to  prove  that  the  tomb  of 
AsiMiiius,  utm!  licit  of  IVmipry,  wan  ^raixd  bj 
Hi.  ruined  pillar  which  at  the  left-hand  of  the 
road  in  entering  ALbano,  combined  with  the 
towering  Villa  Barberiiii  to  form  an  interesting 
landscape, — Lord  Vanderville,  partly  by  his  own 
impatience,  and  partly  from  the  idleness  of  the 
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speetatorVl^'ed^  fcwi- 

door  t#t^a^ttah^ 

as  many  guides  as  were  reqnfeMtf/r1^riffinHfe 

Hsrrtfett  M  Was?,'(ftir  iirWttS^i  AhfcM'oIH 
hldtt*'*HM  Hie  t^vite^e  doftifr  fcvei^  IbMfc 
that  yourigUdies  ate  *Ho*«d  tdifo  W  EhgWtf;) 
the  Whole  ptfrty  gaHy  set- fitfward:'  'IndSsbfr'fcf 
following  the  usual  route,  mfttf  pattfag !  ttifftogh 
the  village  of  Caste!  Gond+lfo;  they  f*«tti* 
found  the  base  of  the  hill,  till  they  rari  t  ft*  ro*d 
*hich  leads  to  Marino,  where  Yafld*r¥ilk*s 
attentive  kindness  had  seat  to  prepare1 1 cflfosb* 
roents;  and  whilst  they  were  getting  ready1, 
h4  ted  Emily  walked  to  the  ehwelr  of  (Slant 
Bwhiaby,  to  see  Guide's  famous  ptaAMfog^ 
prastAtiitg  the  Holy  Trinity  ;■  nor  mm  ISAfily  1  fab 
delighted  with  the  beauties  X*  1h&  *ilt*g<rtttfrtF*; 
ftr,  althott  gh  the  leaOtils  trees  a*d  ±©wtyhet%4$e 
t«midctod  her  that  it  wai  indeed  iGfcifctfalth, 
ytt  ft1  fortunately*  happened  to  to'ene<of  thdbe 
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brig lu  and  genial  days*  whi*h  i^J^aly  m  often 
lihexpeGt^iy^^  of  its 

s^W^igJMHarrfm  <nw  as  asbiirj  rnsm  W 
When  Lady  Harman  proclaimed  herself  sulli- 
riently  rested,  they  continued  their  route,  which 
*he  viis  not  at  all  conscious  was  not  to  lead  her 
to  the  Lago  Albauu.  la  truth,  the  earl  was 
un&iou^  they  should  visit  thu  farthest  scenery 
first,  leaving  the  lake  till  their  return;  a  plan 
possibly,  in  some  degree,  suggested  by  the  hope 
of  still  protracting  their  journeys  for  in  it  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  Emily  wan  more  peculiarly 
his  own :  he  alone  was  her  protector ;  and  surely 
nothing  ev  er  so  closely  ri  vets  the  ties  of  affection 
as  the  rwprpoal  feeliogs  of  relwucfe  and  de- 
frtHPi  smlHq  <rtrr#  ??>rl!  Jalidw  b(W  ^frtdi 
They  pursued  their  ride  along  the  beautiful 
alley  which  leads  to  Grotta  Ferrara.  There 
Lady  Jiarman  had  a  cherished  opportunity  of 
showing  all  her  literature  ;  for  which  it  must  be 
acknowledged  she  was  in  do  small  degree  in- 
debted to  Eustace  s  Classical  Tour.  She  talked 
of  Cicero,  and  of  the  Acqua  C  rubra,  and  the 
Aequa  Ferentins,  till  at  last  she  confused  her- 
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self  (hearers,  she  had  none,)  so  fetich,  thai  she 
was  glad  to  escape  from  her  o*n  net*,*  by  sud- 
denly expressing  a  rapturous  hurst  of  admiration 
on  beholding  the  Villa  Bracrfano  towering  Above 
its  woods. 

The  hill  of  Fraseati  is  as  favourite  a  residence 
of  the  modern  Romans  as  it  once  was  of  the 
ancients,  who  have  immortalised  it  in  their 
panegyrics.  But  several  of  the  finest  villas 
which  now  adorn  its  site,  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  one  family;  and  the  Aldobrandhri, 
or  Belvedere,  Mondragone,  and  Taverna,  all 
own  the  Prince  Borghese  as  their  lord.  The 
pencil  of  Kaysermann  alone  does  justice  to  their 
neglected  beauties,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
effect  of  monopoly,  have  from  that  cause  oeased 
to  be  prized. 

It  was  so  late  when  Lady  Harm  an  left  Fras* 
cati,  that  it  was  impossible,  as  Vanderville  had 
foreseen,  to  think  of  visiting  the  Lago  Albano 
till  the  next  day ;  nor  did  Emily  regret  this 
procrastination:  the  variety  of  .exercise,  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  softness  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  had  contributed  to  render  the 
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excursion  delightful  to  her.  Her  spirits,  natu- 
rally as  buoyant  as  the  air  she  breathed,  rose 
lightly  to  the  surface  of  every  passing  moment ; 
and  Vanderville,  participating  both  in  the  cause 
and  in  the  effect,  laughed,  talked,  nay,  even 
whistled,  as  be  rode  beside  her,  as  undoubtingly 
gay,  as  if  a  whole  futurity  of  happiness  was 
already  within  bi*  reach. 

The  next  morning,  almost  before  it  was  light, 
he  was  at  Emily's  door,  to  hurry  her  off  to  tin* 
Lago  d1  Aibano.  Lady  Harman  was,  the  night 
before,  so  thoroughly  fatigued  by  her  unwonted 
exertion,  that  she  felt  internally  convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  following  them  in  their 
ensuing  ride:  but  though  she  was  tolerably 
free  from  the  affectation  of  appearing  in  general 
younger  than  her  years,  she  was  not  exempt 
from  the  universal  failing  of  denying  the  imbe- 
cillilies  which  even  her  avowed  age  might  be 
expected  to  entail;  and,  therefore,  under  the 
pretence  of  dreading  the  keenness  of  the  morn- 
ing air,  she  declined  accompanying  them  to  the 
lake.  Emily  felt  neither  doubt  nor  fear  in 
i*l>u*>i  ol  boliidhino*  bud  if*  %w*Upamt 
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entrusting  herself,. jtp  they  jftlfr  gpasriisnship  of 
Vaudeville;,  .igVPt  ^^i  of  tine 

formalities  of  etiquette,  and  too  i#uoQe*t,jto 
dream  flf  tfenr  nepessfej  fltiAe  *her 

hapd,  Yai^fvi^,  jwu4  ^f  tta<^d0*Wi,abe 

It,  was,  scfurceyr  dawn,  $h$j  w*u«4 .  up*  tfce 
.steep  and  stony.  Jane  which  loads  frqm  thf  vil- 
lage to  the  lake;  but  no  foonerhad  thqy  rewbed 
the, top  of  the  hill,  than  their  guide  called,  tfceai 
to  a  little  green,  platform,  from  whence,  iu  one 
view,  thej  could  behold  its  whole  expanse* ,  The 
mists  which  the  rising,  sun  bad  jnst  dioywd 
from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  bung  curtained  d> 
the.  topmost  boughs  of  die  surrounding' wood* ; 
or,  rolled  in  denser  clouds,  gave  fictitious  height 
to  the.  surrounding  distance;  whilst  the  dark 
deep-coloured  water  correctly  reflected  even  Abe 
minutest  harebell  that  trembled  over.it.  Tbe 
sun  was  hardly  high  enough  for  its  beans  to 
reach  this  fathomless  SQurojr,  but  some  of  i|a 
ruddiest  rays  played  through  the  avenue  of 
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chestnuts  that  terrace  its  banks,  and  tinged  with 
golden  hites  the  different  lichens  that  cling  round 

As  Emily  and  Vandervilte  rode  down  this 
bean t if nl  avenue,  she  noticed  with  animated 
tit-light  each  succeeding  beauty*  Sometimes  they 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  distant  herds- 
men, and  at  others,  their  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  tinkling  of  bells  on  the  necks  of  some 
mules  which  were  descending  the  hill  from 
Cflfetel  Gondolfo,  and  came  on  the  ear  harmon- 
ised by  the  soft  breeze  that  wafted  it :  as  they 
passed  the  church  that  terminates  the  terrace, 
which,  by  pre-eminence  is  called  the  Popes 
Gallery,  they  met  the  throng  of  villagers  who 
had  just  finished  their  early  matins,  and  were 
now  cheerfully  preparing  to  fulfil  the  different 
avocations  of  the  day.  This  is  an  Italian  custom : 
the  church-door  is  always  open,  and  there  are 
few  boors  in  which  some  one  priest  does  not 
attend  to  invite  bis  fellow-mortals  to  prayer, 
nor  are  there  many  who  enter  on  their  daily 
business,  be  the  time  of  its  commencement  late 
or  early,  who  do  not  first  accept  his  warning, 
and  invoke  a  blessing  on  their  task. 
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On  a  green  nearly  opposite  the  church,  a 
range  of  little  low  attars  is  erected  close  to  the 
utmost  verge  that  coriiriandsthe  lake,  as  if  so 
beautiful  a  scene  demanded  a  iteiady  dhrine,  on 
whieh  the  heart  of  inan  might  offer  up  his  grati- 
tude to  heaven.  The  Sex  grbvfe,  through  which 
they  just  had  passed,  now  clustering'  as  a  wood, 
circled  the  lake  to  the  right;  and,  from  the 
precipice  on  which  they  stood,  the  thick-twined 
branches  of  the  trees,  tangled  in  rich  confusion, 
led  the  captivated  eye  down  to  the  very  water's 
edge ;  and,  in  that  clear  water,  all  the  beauties  • 
of  the  surrounding  earth  and  sky  were  again 
reflected.  The  summit  of  the  opposite  bank 
was  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  vineyards  and  orchards  which 
close  round  to  the  south,  seemed  spread  out  to 
meet  the  sun. 

Emily's  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks 
told  with  what  pleasure  she  beheld  this  lovely 
landscape ;  and  Vanderville,  anxious  that  their 
ride  should  be  still  prolonged,  proposed  that 
they  should  descend  the  little  path  which,  wind- 
ing amongst  the  vineyards  that  climb  the  banks, 
leads  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.   This  narrow 
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road,  though  steep,  is  safe,  and  the  increased 
beauty  of  the  sceue  would  have  amply  repaid 
additional  fatigue.  The  small  space  that  inter- 
venes between  the  water  and  the  precipitous 
banks,  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards, 
tilled  with  the  nicest  care,  and  sheltered  by  the 
most  luxuriant  trees,  whose  roots  are  seen  far 
beneath  the  water. 

In  one  of  these  gardens,  their  guide  led  them 
to  the  ruins  of  Domitian's  Baths;  in  other 
words,  to  a  large  cave  cut  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular rock,  which  itself  suports  some  of  the 
woods  which  they  had  overlooked  from  above. 
The  internal  roof  of  this  vault  is  carved  with 
the  nicei t  care,  and  in  its  farthest  recess  are  two 
stone  seats,  or  baths,  which  Vanderville  pointed 
out  to  Emily  as  having  been  probably  natural 
stoves,  similar  to  those  in  Nero's  Baths  at  Baia, 
and,  consequently,  strong  corroborations  of  the 
tradition  that  the  cool  and  limpid  lake  which 
they  now  so  much  admired,  had  once  been  the 
fervid  crater  of  a  volcano* 

But  it  was  not  the  awful  wonders  of  creation 
that  Emilys  mind  most  loved  to  contemplate ; 
HMI  *MT    .JiUl  *fdl  \q  untt&Mi         1 1 
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and  to  her  immediate  view  an  accidental  beauty 
presented  itsfllf,  which  at  once  poyypliapd  bar 
praise*   It  was  a,  pedant  pillar  of  .i^a,  angat- 
luxunraiiivy,  whi^fi  b*ngj^,fjw»  th*  tWPafft 
arch  of  the  caye,  stnetcfeed  lp:a  fatten  rook  i**-. 
mediately  beneath,  wbiqh' served  it  for  *  pedea-  . 
tal.    Th$  light,  jet  >  yaasive  riehnow  of  the 
columned  evergreen  seemed  to  defy  decay* 
whilst  some  of  its  tender  green  leaves  were  of 
recent  growth*  and  glittered  in  the  sun-beama 
that  rested  on  their  polished  surface,  but  failed  : 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  dark  cave  behind.  It 
was  like  youth  sporting  in  the  transient  gleam.  * 
of  pleasure,  unconscious  of  the  chasm  .th^t 
yawns. at  its  side.  < 
.  Not  far  from  the  Baths  of  Domitian  are  the  • 
remains  of  the  Emissario,  which  proves  at  once  < 
the  force  of  Roman  skill,  and  the  weakness  of 
Roman  superstition.    A  small  square  court 
surrounded  by  high  walls  still  defends  the  ee-> 
trance  of  this  subterraneous  canal,  whose  lengtk  / 
appears  infinite  in  its  darkness,  although  the 
guides  make  little  boats  of  wood,  to  which  they 
affix  lighted  matches,  and  float  them  down  the 
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stream  to  show  where  it  joins  tire  river  ;  but  the 
little  receding  stars  are  lost  to  the  naked  eye 
long  before  they  again  emerge  to  day- light. 
The  immense  uncemented  block."?  of  Tiburtifle 
stone  are  still  entire,  of  which  the  first  arch  is 
made  at  the  entrance  of  the  protracted  Cave  that 
is  bored  through  the  solid  rock  for  more  than  a 
mile,  but  the  roof  of  the  outer  apartment  has 
long  since  decayed ,  So  long,  that  a  shfub  which 
perhaps  even  since  its  destruction  was  wafted  as 
a  little  seedling  within  the  enclosure  .  now  soars 
high  in  venerable  antiquity,  and  throws  its 
giant  arms  across  to  protect  the  walls  which 
had  first  sheltered  its  infancy,  I  ' 

It  was  late  before  Emily  and  Vandervtlle  re- 
turned to  the  inn,  but  they  there  fortuufitefy 
found  that  Lady  Harman  had  spent  the  time  so 
much  under  the  complete  forgetfulness  of  sleep, 
that  the  duration  of  their  absence  had  by  no 
means  annoyed  her,  Their  departure  from 
Albano  was  however  stilt  longer  delayed,  owing 
to  some  trifling  arrangements  of  the  carriages 
which  were  found  necessary  and  it  was  not  till 
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long  past  mid-day  that  they  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  road  from  Albano  to 
Velletri  is  uninteresting;  as  eren  the  few  spots, 
which  are  not  sanctified  by  classic  traditions, 
are  rendered  fascinating  by  the  beautiful  variety 
of  landscape  which  they  present.  Thus  the 
singular  group  of  pyramids  which,  forming  one 
monument,  terminates  a  vista  which  opens  im- 
mediately on  leaving  Albano,  as  the  road  turns 
to  avoid  the  brush-wood  by  which  it  is  bordered, 
needs  not  the  names  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
to  attract  attention.  The  tall  chestnuts  that 
bend  over  the  crumbling  stones ;  the  dark  hill 
behind  which  relieves  their  varied  tints ;  even 
the  feathery  brambles  that,  hanging  from  its  pin- 
nacle, quiver  as  lightly  as  the  breeze  that  fans 
them, — all  form  a  combination  of  beauty  that 
none  can  look  on  with  indifference. 

Nor  is  the  last  portion  of  the  drive  less 
beautiful  than  the  commencement.  The  corre- 
sponding sides  of  two  opposite  hills  are  made  to 
bear  successively  the  road  that  circles  them : 
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between  lies  a  deep  and  woody  dell,  fitted  to  be 
the  subject  of  one  of  Salvator  Rosa's  wildest 
solitudes  I  round  the  mouth  of  this  ravine  the 
way  has  been  cut  through  woods  of  eternal 
shadow;  and  its  darkness,  which  in  not  dispelled 
even  by  mid-day>  brings  still  stronger  to  the 
recollection  of  the  passenger  the  tales  of  the 
brigands  which  are  daily  verified  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lord  Vanderville,  however,  did  not  give 
either  Emily  or  Lady  Harm  an  time  to  think  of 
being  afraid.  All  his  natural  gaiety,  heightened 
by  his  present  happiness,  was  called  forth  to 
direct  their  attention ;  and  so  entertaining  was 
his  conversation,  that  both  ladies  regretted  their 
arrival  at  Velletri,  which  circumstance  was  as 
usual  announced  by  the  renewed  cracking  of 
the  postilions'  whips ;  for,  in  the  towns  along  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  this  exhilarating 
custom  is  still  permitted,  though  it  is  prohibited 
through  the  woods  or  marshes,  as  it  has  often 
proved  a  signal  to  the  banditti,  who  lie  con- 
cealed round  the  travellers  path,  and  start  up 
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in  sudden  orowds  to  >  his*  view,  at  a*  instant's 

warning; 

Aiding*  it  wps  yet  early  iwhen  they  arrived, 
it  was  unpoarfbka  to  preeeed  farfarthat  dsfy; 
for  besides  the^  dangers  of  various  kinds  ttUewi^ 
ant  on  traveHiug-.at  night,  it  fc'  still  ntfft  uitsafe 
to  sleep  any  where'  on  the  road  between  Vrt- 
letri  and  Teiracitta,  so  firtal  is  the  mal  aria1  Which 
broods  over  these  plains.  Nor  was  the  alterna- 
tive desirable  of  sleeping  at  Velletri,  although 
that  town  ends  the  usual  day's  journey  from 
Rome;  for  few  even  of  Italian  inns  exceed  in 
discomfort  that  of  Velletri ;  and  in  a  town  which 
is  about  the  same  distance  from  Rome,  as  Salt- 
hill  is  from  London,  and  possessing  a  thorough- 
fare nearly  as  great,  inasmuch  as  it  is  on  the 
only  carriage-road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  there 
is  but  one  miserable  inn,  and  that  inn  contain* 
nothing  resembling  a  parlour,  except  a  kind  of 
hall,  or  passage,  which  is  the  reception-room  for 
visitors  of  every  rank. 

Lady  Harman  and  Emily  were  not  yet  re* 
conciled  to  the  foreign  custom  of  dining  in  bed- 
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rooms >  which  in  Italian  journeys  is  still  more 
common  than  the  tables  d'hote  of  France; 
they  therefore  preferred  using  even  this  sa- 
loon, wretched  us  it  was;  bat  m  there  were  yet 
some  minutes  of  day-light  to  spare,  they  walked 
to  the  terrace  at  the  hack  of  the  town  to  see  the 
sun  set  over  the  Pontine  Marshes* 

Immediately  below  the  little  knoll  on  which 
Velletri  stands,  the  ground  falls  directly  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  stretches  in  one  apparently 
smooth  and  verdant  plain  till  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean.  Even  the  forests  which 
here  and  there  cover  these  Pontine  Marshes, 
seem  from  this  bird's-eye  view  but  as  streaks  of 
darker  green;  for  here  all  nature  blooms  with 
treacherous  vegetation.  The  inn's  last  rays  fell 
on  the  far-distant  islands,  whilst  the  promontory 
of  Circe  stretched  boldly  into  the  sea,  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  infected  region, 
and  seemed  to  deny  admittance  to  any  breath 
of  evil  that  would  contaminate  the  lovely  shores 
of  Gaeta.  To  the  left,  the  circle  is  completed 
by  the  Apennines,  which  crowd  high  above  each 
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other,  and  even  in  distance  frown  in  impene- 
trable magnificence. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  village  that 
shines  so  white  on  the  nearest  hill?"  said 
Emily  to  a  countryman,  who  had  stood  gazing 
on  the  strangers  with  folded  arms,  slouched 
hat,  and  a  coat  thrown  loosely  on  his  shoulders. 

"  That  is  the  town  of  Cori,"  was  the  careless 
reply. 

"  And  that  one  still  farther  off?" 
"  Sezza." 

"  The  country  seems  thickly  inhabited,"  said 
Vanderville. 

"  That  country  is  only  inhabited  by  the  bri- 
gands," replied  the  man :  "  those  are  their 
holds,  from  which  they  come  down  upon  us 
like  wolves." 

u  Do  they  often  molest  you  here?"  eagerly 
asked  Emily. 

"  It  is  but  three  days  since  a  party  came  down 
at  mid-day ;  all  we  men  were  out  in  the  fields, 
and  they  robbed  our  houses  of  every  thing  they 
could  carry  off ;  nay,  more,  they  levied  a  fine  on 
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ns  of  six  hundred  pauls,  and  they  have  carried 
off  two  of  my  children  as  hostages*"  * 

The  man,  as  he  muttered  this,  walked  on.  He 
asked  neither  commiseration  of  his  wrongs,  nor 
assistance  in  their  redress:  be  seemed  resigned 
to  suffering,  but  it  was  the  resignation  of  de- 
spair. 

After  this  strange  anecdote*  Lady  Hurmau 
by  no  means  felt  desirous  of  prolonging  their 
walk  in  the  dusk  of  twilight,  and  accordingly 
they  hastily  returned  to  the  inn,  where  they 
found  Lady  Harmans  English  maid  almost 
enraged  at  the  utter  impossibility  of  procuring 
any  thing  tolerable  in  the  way  of  accommodation 
or  refreshment,  either  for  her  lady  or  herself. 
Xor  were  her  complaints  much  exaggerated*  A 
table,  which  for  years  had  been  unused  to  any 
ablution  or  repair,  stood  tottering  on  moth-eaten 
legs,  down  the  whole  length  of  the  saloon.  At 
one  end  of  it  a  scanty  cloth  was  spread  for  the 
three  English  travellers,  which  reached  about 
one-fifth  of  the  table's  length;  the  remainder 
•  Fact. 
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was  left  in  a  state  of  nudity  till,  some  other 
guests. should  claim  its  occupancy  :  npqov^red 
benches  vera  the  substitute*  fpr  $tyqi^,  sumI 
glimmering  lamps  supplied  ^  pl^cfi  o^ligjbta. 
However,  these  inconveniences  wqreifrejcpedi- 
able;  and  Vanderville,  who  really,  .waq.  9  fa- 
vourite  with  Lady  Harman,  S£K>n.  by  h^tfood- 
humoured  raillery  converted  that  into  amuse- 
ment  which  at  first  promised  only  annpypnoe.  . 

Their  repast  was  gaily  proceeding,  amidst  ail 
the  disadvantages  which  cookery,  only  fit.  to 
class  with  the  furniture  of  the  room,  presented, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  ofifcious 
bustle  of  the  waiter,  who  began  to  prepare 
another  table  immediately  behind  them,  tot  be 
in  a  few  minutes  occupied  by  a  set  of  Vettn* 
rini,  who  had  just  discharged  their  overladen 
carriages  at  the  door ;  and  the  uproar  was  in- 
creased by  the  noise  of  their  different  passen- 
gers taking  possession  of  their  several,  apart* 
ments,  and  of  course  quarrelling  about  their 
different  degrees  of  discomfort. 

In  Italy,  where  no  such  things  as  stage- 
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coaches,  or  even  mail-coaches,  are  known,  the 
class  of  men  who  are  called  Vetturini  is  of 
considerable  importance:  for  besides  that  their 
huge,  strange,  massive  coaches,  or  rather  dili- 
gences, are  the  only  vehicles  on  which  those  can 
rely  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  their 
own  equipages,  the  Vetturini  themselves  have 
now  likewise  monopolized  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  driving;  as  few  strangers  choose  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  insolence  and  imposi- 
tions of  postilions  and  their  masters,  licensed 
as  they  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  by  go- 
vernment ;  nor  are  inn-keepers  permitted  to 
keep  horses  to  let  for  posting,  as  in  England, 
unless  they  assume  the  peculiar  character  of 
Vetttniu  ,!f  ium.wqirs 

That  class,  therefore,  have  few  rivals;  and 
as  the  post-houses  abroad  are  quite  distinct 
establishments  from  inns,  there  are  few  hotels 
without  their  retained  and  patronized  tribe  of 
Vetturini,  who  importunately  assail  you  for  pre- 
ference and  custom.  But  having  first  demanded 
three  times  more  than  their  just  price,  and 
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finally  been  content  to  take  only  double,  they 
no  sooner  close  their  bargain,  than  they  consider 
themselves  your  slaves ;  and  the  Vettuttab  who 
rides  one  of  the  wheel-horses  of  youf  carriage, 
and  drives  the  other  three  with  rope  reins  not 
thicker  than  a  school-boy's  top-line,  will  conduct 
you  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  with  per- 
fect honesty  and  safety. 

Do  not,  however,  expect  to  benefit  by  his 
services  for  a  moment  longer  than  yon  use  his 
horses ;  at  least,  if  you  travel  in  your  own  car- 
riage, and  do  not  journey  as  his  guest  in  one  of 
his.  The  Vetturino  attends  you  at  the  inn-door 
in  the  morning,  and  leaves  you  there  at  night ; 
but  from  that  moment  his  master  and  his  horses 
are  alike  left  to  their  fate,  and  he  walks  in 
unconcernedly  to  partake  of  the  best  repast  the 
inn  can  afford  ;  for  the  return  of  the  Vettarini 
is  always  calculated  upon  by  the  landlords,  and 
the  best  welcome  reserved  for  them :  nor  is  it 
unusual  to  see  the  nobility  whom  they  have 
conducted  kept  waiting  till  their  Vetturini  are 
served,  or  to  hear  their  masters  humbly  soli- 
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citing  their  interest  far  procuring  attendance, 
which  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  otherwise 


Lady  Harman's  dignity  was  tremendously 
offended  by  perceiving  that,  notwithstanding  all 
her  frowns,  and  shrugs,  and  exclamations,  eight 
or  ten  of  these  modern  knights  of  the  spur  had 
the  audacity  to  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the 
supper  prepared  for  them,  with  as  much  eager- 
ness of  appetite,  and  facettousness  of  counte- 
nance, as  if  no  such  distinction  awaited  them  as 
that  of  eating  in  company  with  her  Ladyship, 
Emilys  attention  was  not,  however,  equally 
attracted  by  them,  till  her  favourite  greyhound 
suddenly  springing  from  its  station  at  her  feet, 
bounded  across  the  room  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy,  and  leaped  to  caress  one  of  the 
strangers*  Emily  even  fancied,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  that  the  Vetturino  welcomed 
the  dog  by  its  name,  and  immediately  called 
Lady  Harman's  notice  to  the  circumstance.  The 
man  whom  the  dog  had  thus  singled  out  was 
evidently  of  the  same  rank  as  his  companions, 
low  in  stature,  and  vulgar  in  feature,  with  an 
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expression  of  cunning  in  his  gray  eyes,  which 
was  far  from  prepossessing. 

H  It  certainly  cannot  be  from  the  beauty  of 
countenance/*  said  Lord  Vanderville,  M  that 
Nero  has  chosen  his  new  acquaintance/* 

M  It  is  very  odd/'  returned  Emily,  "for  in 
general  he  is  very  averse  to  strangers;  and 
yet  I  think  I  have  somewhere  seen  that  man 
before." 

(f  So  have  I,"  said  Lady  Harman ;  "  but  I 
cannot  recollect  when,  nor  where" 

w  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  who  he 
is/'  rejoined  Emily;  and  the  earl,  as  usual, 
anxious  to  fulfil  her  slightest  wish,  immediately 
addressed  him  in  English.  But  the  man  "  made 
as  though  he  heard  not/'  so  totally  unconscious 
did  he  seem  of  being  addressed.  Lord  Yonder- 
ville  then  spoke  to  him  in  Italian,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  dog  before !  to 
which  he  immediately  answered,  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  of  manner,  "  No ; — but  he  was 
a  cacciatore  (sportsman)  by  trade,  and  all  dogs 
liked  to  follow  him."  A  snarling  cur,  that 
was  at  that  moment  growling  at  a  distance. 
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seemed  to  refute  that  conclusion :  however,  it 
was  the  most  satisfactory  mode  that  suggested 
itself,  of  accounting  for  Neros  sudden  predilec- 
tion ;  and  Emily  wasj  therefore,  obliged  to  re- 
main contented  with  it. 

In  compliment  to  their  English  neighbours, 
the  Vetturiui  party  forbore  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  gay  songs  and  roundelays  which 
usually  form  as  regular  a  conclusion  of  their 
repasts  as  their  fruit  and  wine,  and  thus  the 
ladies  lost  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  alter- 
nate recitative  and  chorus  in  which  these  bal- 
lads are  sometimes  prolonged  uninterruptedly 
for  hours,  on  themes  apparently  as  interesting, 
and  in  measure  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
u  Chevy  Chase/'  or  "  Good  King  Arthur"  of 
our  forefathers.  These  were,  however,  omit- 
ted, and  even  the  luxury  of  their  pipes  was 
considerably  curtailed  from  the  same  motive  of 
involuntary  respect,  till  by  degrees  all  the  party 
dropped  off  one  after  another,  except  Nero's 
friend,  and  one  or  two  companions.  Lord  Van* 
derville  had  already  complied  with  Lady  Har- 
man's  desire  of  ordering  the  usual  complement 
vol.  tL  B 
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of  guards  to  attend  them  through  the  dangers 
of  their  next  day's  journey ;  and,  as  an  early  hour 
had  been  agreed  upon  for  their  departure,  she 
and  Emily  retired  to  rest,  her  Ladyship  inter- 
nally priding  herself  on  the  forethought  which 
had  dictated  the  discussion,  and  the  prudence 
which  had  guided  their  arrangements  for  their 
procedure. 

After  Lady  Harman  and  Emily  had  left  the 
room,  Lord  Vanderville  sat  for  some  time  think- 
ing what  a  devilish  pleasant  journey  he  had 
had,  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  hearing 
himself  addressed  "  My  Lord !"  and  looking 
up,  he  saw  Nero's  acquaintance  standing  close 
at  his  elbow,  and  no  other  person  in  the  room* 

It  is  a  common  practice  on  the  continent  to 
address  all  English  gentlemen  by  the  title  of 
"  Milor,"  and  very  often  the  pronunciation  of 
that  single  word  is  sufficient  to  designate  the 
native  language  of  the  speaker:  but  now  the 
Italian  Vetturino  so  perfectly  articulated  the 
final  D,  that  Vanderville,  surprised  into  an  Eng- 
lish address,  abruptly  answered,  "Well,  what 
do  you  want  P 
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"  Satsa  lei"*  obsequiously  replied  his  inter- 
locutor; *  but,"  continued  he  in  Ita1ian>  m  you 
are  going  on  to-morrow  ?" 

u  Yes/'  coolly  answered  the  earl,  who  by  no 
means  wished  to  encourage  his  interrogatories. 

"  There  is  a  very  bad  stage  (cat tiro  passo) 
beyond  Cisterna,"  resumed  his  indefatigable 
companion :  **  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that 
that  beautiful  young  lady  should  be  frightened. 
Last  week  an  English  gentleman  and  lady  were 
robbed  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  thicket/1 

11  There  is  no  chance  of  my  being  robbed: 
we  never  travel  with  money,  and  my  servants 
and  myself  are  well  armed  ;  besides  I  have  or- 
dered guards/' 

The  Vettuxino,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  con- 
versation, which  was  carried  on  almost  in  a 
whisper,  had  rested  both  his  hands  on  the  back 
of  a  vacant  chair  near  Lord  Vauderville*  His 


•  It  js  now  the  utmcrsal  fashion  in  Italy  to  address 
others  in  the  third  person  feminine,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, whether  gentleman  or  ladj*  It  is  your  "  excel- 
lence" or  "  eminence  "  that  is  thereby  implied,  and  all 
virtues  are  feminine  in  that  polite  language. 
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thick-set  stout  figure  stood  firmly  erect,  bat 
chin  was  a  little  protruded  from  his  loose  neck- 
i  loth ;  bis  curly  reddish  hair  was  tossed  a  little 
off  his  forehead  by  the  side  motion  of  his  head  ; 
and  a  deep  scar  was  visible  on  his  temple ;  but 
a  smite,  which  might  have  been  either  of  good- 
nature or  contempt,  hovered  over  his  counte- 
nance, and  curled  the  corners  of  his  grey  eyes 
that  leered  indirectly  on  the  earl.  N  Scuta 
lei;  hut,  Milor,  the  next  time  you  want 
guards,  it  is  better  not  to  fix  the  number  and 
hour  in  the  public  room  of  an  inn.  E  megtio 
mtdar  solo,  che  male  accompaf/nalo  (better  go 
alone  than  ill-attended)." 

*4  I  don't  understand  you,  my  friend, "  said 
Vanderville,  rising  to  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  really  uncertain  whether  the  man 
were  friend  or  foe. 

M  As  for  that/1  rejoined  the  man,  replying  to 
his  thoughts,  which  he  seemed  instinctively  to 
have  divined,  "  you  know  we  all  heard  you  order 
the  soldiers  for  six  o'clock,  and  we  know  what 
they  are  as  well  as  you  do ;  so,  if  I  didn't  m 
to  do  you  a  service,  I  need  not  have  spoke 
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you,  for  you  can  tell  me  nothing  new*  But  if 
you  have  pistols,  I  advise  you  to  load  them  to- 
night— here,  in  the  public  room  ;  and  let  the 
waiters  see  you  do  it;  and  if  you  travel 
with  money,  I  advise  you  another  time  not  to 
drop  your  purse  on  the  highway,  nor  to  give 
your  postilion  a  piastre  for  picking  it  up  again  : 
scusa  lei" 

M  How  the  devil  did  you  come  to  know  that  i" 
exclaimed  Vanderville  in  English;  but  the  man 
looked  steadily  in  his  face  without  betraying  the 
least  symptoms  of  understanding  hiin.  *'  Here, 
friend/*  continued  his  Lordship,  holding  out 
some  money  to   him,  "  do  you  understand 

this  r 

The  man  took  it  with  u  bow,  and  a  scrape 
with  his  left  leg,  and  deliberately  untying  the 
woven  silk  band  which  several  times  encircled 
his  waist  under  his  waistcoat,  he  added  the 
silver  to  the  hoard  which  was  contained  in  the 
little  leathern  purse  that  travelled  securely  in 
its  folda.  Meanwhile,  this  operation  seemed 
only  intended  to  gain  time  for  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  how  much  more  he  would  say ;  then 
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continuing  his  conversation  with  short  pauses, 
he  added,  *4 1  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  young 
lady,  and  the  dog  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  how- 
ever, Milor,  don't  go  to-morrow  at  the  precise 
hour  you  named :  go  sooner  or  later,  and  if  you 
mean  to  sleep  at  Gaeta,  don't  go  over  the  moun- 
tain of  Itry  after  dark ;  and  make  but  little 
delay  at  Fondi."  So  saying,  the  man  left  the 
room,  and  Vanderville  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Conjecture  was  vain  as  to  the  inducement 
which  this  man  could  have  had  for  thus  volun- 
tarily obtruding  his  advice ;  for  it  was  evident, 
from  the  thorough  knowledge  he  had  casually 
betrayed  of  all  Vanderville's  plans  and  inten- 
tions, that  as  far  as  correct  information  went, 
he  had  in  bis  possession  the  means  of  obtaining, 
by  the  plunder  of  their  party,  more  gain  to  him- 
self than  he  could  have  expected  to  receive  in 
payment  of  the  warning  he  had  given.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  the  man's 
strange  conduct,  bis  advice  was  too  reasonable 


to  be  neglected,  particularly  as  Vanderville  we* 
sufficiently  experienced  in  Italian  travelling  to 
be  aware  that  the  kind  of  intelligence  which 
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the  stranger  had  not  only  possessed  himself,  but 
had  inferred  to  be  known  to  others,  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  usually  regelates  the  move* 
ments  of  the  brigands;  as  few  robberies  are  com- 
mitted without  similar  particulars  being  correctly 
ascertained  by  them,  either  through  the  disho- 
nesty or  inadvertency  of  some  of  the  travellers. 

Lord  Vanderville,  accordingly,  lost  no  rime 
in  profiting  by  the  circumstance.  He  went  him- 
self to  the  guard-house  to  change  the  hour  and 
number  of  the  soldiers*  attendance,  and  sending 
for  the  fire-arms  belonging  to  all  the  carriages 
of  their  party,  he  and  his  sen  ants  made  such  a 
parade  of  loading  them,  that  Emily  and  Lady 
Harman  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  house 
who  were  unaware  of  their  formidable  equip- 
ment; and  the  next  morning,  at  an  hour  lon^ 
previous  to  the  one  appointed,  Lady  Harman 
found  herself  strongly  escorted,  descending  the 
steep  hill  which  leads  from  Velletri ;  whilst  Van- 
derviDe,  on  horseback,  rode  on  in  advance  with 
boyish  elation,  sometimes  anxiously  wishing  to 
have  an  adventure  with  the  brigands,  and  at 
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other  times  deprecating  the  appearance  of  every 
accidental  passenger,  test  they  should  excite 
Emily's  alarms. 

Having  safely  passed  Cisterna,  and  fairly  en* 
tered  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Lady  Harmaii 
undertook  to  detail  to  Emily  the  particulars  ol 
the  journey  which  Horace  had  performed  over 
nearly  the  same  ground  about  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before.  u  I  have  made  a  few 
memorandums  of  it,"  observed  her  Ladyships 
"  which  I  will  read  to  you,  my  dear;  they  will 
be  more  interesting  than  this  straight,  dull,  Hat 
road,  with  a  row  of  trees  and  a  ditch  on  each 
side  of  it.  They  say  we  ought  to  be  well  enter- 
tained  to  prevent  falling  asleep,  which  1  am 
told  is  very  dangerous.  Now  we  will  compare 
my  notes  on  the  spot  as  we  pass."  Her  Lady- 
ship forgot  to  add  that  these  notes  were  com- 
piled from  authors  of  much  more  recent  date 
than  the  writings  of  the  itinerant  poet  himself; 
but  Emily  never  suspected  her  aunt  of  pla- 
giarism, and  innocently  gave  her  credit  for  un- 
bounded erudition,  as  she  thus  rehearsed  hec 
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story  in  an  audible  voice,  for  the  furtherance  of 

her  own  anticipated  impromptu  quotations  on 
the  same  subject 

'*  The  object  of  Horace *s  journey*  which  he  so 
minutely  describes,  was  to  accompany  Helio- 
donis,  who  wvnt  Worn  Rome  to  Terracina  to 
meet  Mectenas,  who  with  Pollonius  and  Coce- 
pm  Nerva  was  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Brun- 
ei usium,  then  besieged  by  Mark  Antony,  for 
the  purpose  of  negociating  a  treaty  between  the 
kit  tor  and  Octavius*" 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  took  guards  with  him, 
then,"  said  Emily,  who  was  more  engaged  in 
watching  the  soldiers  than  attending  to  her 
aunt. 

£<  Guards,  child !  It  is  supposed  Horace 
walked  all  the  way ;  but  that  is  a  very  interest- 
ing question,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily decided  :  however,  his  first  stage  was  at 
Aricia,  which  you  kuow,  Emily,  i«  the  little 
village  at  the  top  of  the  long  glen  between  A  I* 
bano  and  Velletri,  From  thence  he  went  to 
Forum  Appii :  of  this  town,  the  only  sure  me- 
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morial  that  is  now  left  is  in  Horace's 
satire." 

u  Then  probably  it  never  was  worth  remem- 
bering," 

"  From  that  very  respectable  town,"  cont 
nued  Lady  Harman,  with  rather  a  choleric  tone 
of  voice,  "  the  poet  followed  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  we  are  now 
on,  till  he  came  to  Feronia,  within  four  miles  of 
Terraciua*  This  town  was  called  after  the  god- 
dess of  the  same  name,  and  of  course  had  a  holy 
fountain;  and  there  was  another  grove  and 
fountain  dedicated  to  her  at  Capena  :  we  shall 
cross  the  little  streamlet  that  flowed  from  the 
sacred  fane  between  Bocca  di  Fiiune  and 
Mesa," 

*'  I  hope  that  is  not  where  there  ia  the 
bridge  they  told  us  of!" 

Lady  Harman  s  mind  was  too  much  imbu 
with  classic  doubts  to  attend  to  such  vulgar 
certainties ;  or  if  she  had  thought  of  the  subject, 
she  would  probably  have  reserved  the  applica- 
tion of  these  epithets  :  as  it  was,  she  merely  pro- 
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ceeded  mdefatigably.  "  Terracing,  which  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  describes  so  beautifully  in 
Corinne,  is  the  Auxur  where  Horace  expected 
to  rejoin  Mecamas  and  Cocepus,  and  where, 
by-the-by,  we  are  to  dine*  From  thence,  the 
next  stage  now,  as  it  was  then,  is  Fondi,  men- 
tioned not  only  by  Horace,  but  by  Livy,  Pliny, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and— and— I  have 
named  six  ;  there  ought  to  be  another,  I'm 
sorry,  my  dear,  you  don't  understand  Greek.'* 

*'  Why,  aunt,  what  do  all  these  people  say 
about  Fondi  J" 

u  Why — why — Horace  says  that  he  there  met 
the  judge  whose  robe  was  trimmed  with  purple." 

"  Perhaps  there  are  some  relics  of  such  a 
wonderful  judge  kept  there  still  T 

Lady  Harman  never  encouraged  cross- ques- 
tioning on  literary  subjects,  and  not  uni're- 
quently  showed  her  disdain  of  being  catechised 
hy  dignified  silence*  After  a  short  pause,  she 
returned  to  the  charge :  "  From  Fondi,  Horace 
proceeded  to  Formio,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta.  There 
is  a  great  dispute  amongst  antiquarians  whe- 
ther Gaeta  or  the  little  town  of  I  try  is  the 
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Urbs  Mamusmra— ra — ra — mm —  do  you  hear 
nie,  Emily,  I  say?" 

tf  Not  quite  the  last  syllable,  Ma  am." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  the  mountain  we  sh 
pass  beyond  Fondi  is  Mount  Caucibus:  y< 
can  remember  that,  I  suppose  I" 

'*  Mount  Caucasus/'  diligently  repeated 
Emily,  in  an  under-tone. 

4i  And  the  hills  beyond  it  are  the  Formian 
Hills.    At  Sinuessa,  Horace  met  his  friends 
Virgil,  Plotus,  and  Varus;  Virgil,  Miss  Stern- 
heim!  think  of  Virgil  at  Sinuessa!  Will  t 
rouse  you  1" 

,  il  Do  we  go  so  far  as  that  to-night,  aunt  !" 
asked  Emily  in  alarm,  now  really  roused 

Lady  Harman  translated  her  anxiety  as  si 
best  liked,  and  replied,  41  No,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  it  lies  to  the  left  of  our  road;  it  is  now 
called  Sessa :  we,  however,  cross  the  Garigliano, 
and  so  did  Horace.  I  wish,  like  him,  we  could 
taste  the  Falernian  wine  which  grew  on 
banks/' 

94  Only,  aunt,  it  might  make  us  sick  ;  y< 
know  you  don't  like  any  Italian  wines/' 
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Lady  Harman  was  too  vise  to  believe  that 
Emily  had  ever  heard  of  Horace  except  from 
her,  and  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  disheartened. 
She  thus  proceeded :  "  At  Sinuessa  there  were 
anciently  hot  baths,  which  were  very  famous ; 
<m«i  it  \\us  the  hist  town  of  Latium  on  that  side, 
as  that  country  was  divided  from  Campania  by 
the  Liris.  I  wish  we  could  cross  that  river  also," 

Lady  Harman  had  not  a  guess  that  the  Liris 
and  Garigliano  were  the  same ;  and  Emily  did 
not  mention  it.  14  On  the  third  night,  Horace 
slept  at  Capua :  there  I  am  afraid  we  shall  take 
leave  of  Lira  " 

"  Then,  aunt,  if  you  have  done  " 

u  —As  the  Appian  Way  there  turned  off  to 
the  east,  and  he  followed  it  to  Candium, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  where 
Arpaia  now  is,  and  that  the  defile  near  that 
town  was  the  Furcee  Caudinrc,  where  the  Sam- 
mies made  the  Romans  pass  under  the  yoke ;  but 
mij  opinion  is  in  favour  of  that  being  the  defile 
near  Saint  Agatha :  however,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Horace  continued  his  journey  from  Candium, 
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or  Arpia,  to  Beneventum,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence twenty  miles  from  Naples,  and  is  called 
by  its  old  name.  From  thence  he  went  through 
Equotulicum,  now  Castel  Franco  in  Apulia, 
and  through  Herdonia  to  Canusium,  now 
Canosa.  where  he  slept  the  fourth  night ;  and 
from  thence  he  passed  by  Barium  and  Egnatia 
to  Brundnsium,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea/' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lady  Harman  had 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms of  the  mal  aria  on  the  Pontine  Marshes 
is  a  drowsiness  which  scarcely  all  the  efforts  of 
the  traveller  can  resist,  aided  by  the  usual  pre- 
ventatives of  camphor-bags,  and  thieves'  vinegar- 
It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  unadviseable  in  her 
to  administer  to  poor  Emily  Sternheim  a  nar- 
cotic of  learning,  whose  soporific  powers  she 
could  seldom  withstand.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, I*htL  Vanderville  was  more  alive  to  the 
imminent  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten 
Emily,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  weaken  the 
etfTects  of  Lady  Harman  s  eloquence  in  that 
way  by  frequent  vUits  to  the  carriage-window*, 
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which  might,  perhaps,  have  accounted  for  some 
of  Emily's  irrelevant  remarks. 

At  last,  as  mid-day  approached,  and  the 
danger  from  the  banditti  seemed  suspended  till 
the  hours  of  darkness  returned,  he  found  no 
other  excuse  to  himself  for  longer  deferring  his 
acceptance  of  Lady  Harmon's  often-renewed 
proposal  to  resume  his  seat  in  her  carriage, 
which  she  even  again  repeated,  though  alas! 
all  her  notes  on  Horaces  journey  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  with  Vanderville  it  was  certainly 
just  possible,  considering  the  instability  of  his 
opinions,  that  even  the  often-proved  pleasure 
of  Emily's  society  was  strongly  counterbalanced 
by  that  now  more  novel  amusement  of  riding 
his  favourite  chestnut  horse,  which  for  her  he 
had  latterly  entirely  neglected. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Terracina,  one  of 
their  postilions  pointed  out  to  their  notice  a 
fine  old  tree,  which  stood  singly  in  a  field,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  "  That  is 
Cesare's  tree,"  said  he;  **  and  I  hardly  thought 
you  would  have  reached  it  this  morning  without 
being  robbed/' 
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u  Is  the  road  then  so  very  dangerous  I"  asked 
Lady  Harman. 

"Dangerous  enough!"  replied  the  driver: 
f<  some  of  the  brigands  came  down  last  night, 
but  San  Stefano  always  protects  me  when  I 
pray  heartily:  however,  I  thought  certainly 
this  time  I  should  have  to  pay  another  visit  t 
the  tree/1 

Vanderville  could  not  help  recollecting  his 
friend  the  Vetturino,  but  he  said  nothing;  and 
Emily  asked  the  loquacious  postilion  why  he  so 
much  dreaded  that  particular  tree  ?  "  That  is  the 
place  #  that  Cesare  always  appoints  for  re- 
ceiving the  ransom  -money  >  When  his  band  rob 
here,  they  are  never  content  with  taking  the 
trunks  off  the  carriages ;  they  always  carry  off 
some  of  the  party  up  to  the  mountains,  and  keep 
them  there  till  the  sum  of  money  they  demand 
for  their  ransom  is  paid  ;  and  if  the  agreement 
is  not  fulfilled  in  the  specified  time,  they  kill 
their  hostage/' 

Lady  Harman  and  Emily  could  scarcely  credit 
this  account  of  the  most  frequented  road  in 

■  tat. 
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Italy,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  M  the  Capital  of  the  World  f  they, 
therefore  continued  doubtingly  to  interrogate 
the  postilion,  who  proceeded  to  adduce  facts 
in  corroboration  of  his  assertions.  "  It  is  not 
many  months,"  said  he, 41  since  an  English  gentle- 
man and  his  lady  were  travelling  here  in  their 
own  carriage :  it  was  after  dark  ;  when  they 
suddenly  heard  a  whistle,  and  in  a  minute 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  banditti.  They 
took  all  their  money  and  trunks  of  course,  and 
then  proceeded  to  bind  the  gentleman  for  a 
trip  up  the  mountains ;  but  the  lady  cried,  and 
said  she  would  go  along  with  them ;  and  as  she 
was  not  very  handsome,*  Cesare  said  he  wTould 
not  be  troubled  with  her,  and  so  he  took  the 
servant  instead,  and  agreed  for  him  for  forty  louis 
to  be  sent  to  his  tree.  To  do  Cesare  justice,  he 
always  keeps  faith,  but  this  time  he  did  more; 
for  the  servant,  who  was  a  courier,  made  out  such 
a  pitiful  story  that  Cesare  let  him  go,  because 
he  said  an  Englishman's  word  was  as  good  as 
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another  man's  coat :  but  he  was  mistaken  though, 
for  when  the  gentleman  got  to  Terracina*  in- 
stead  of  sending  the  money  back  by  the  postilion, 
he  complained  to  the  police,  and  one  of  their 
officers  (not  the  Englishman  himself— he  staid 
quiet  enough)  dressed  himself  in  the  postilion** 
clothes,  and  went  to  the  tree ;  and  when  he  gvt 
there,  he  took  Cesares  man  prisoner*  who  was 
waiting  there  quietly  for  the  money.  The  man 
was  hung  since,  so  the  gentleman  kept  his  money 
instead  of  his  word,  and  got  his  servant  and  the 
brigand  to  boot ;  but  the  poor  postilion,  who  was 
no  way  to  blame,  was  shot  three  nights  after- 
wards as  he  was  on  a  return-post ;  and  Cesare 
swears  the  English  shall  pay  double  ransom  next 
time:1 

This  story  happened  to  bo  true,  a  circum 
stance  not  always  attendant  on  Italian  tales, 
and  therefore  it  gave  additional  interest  to  a 
white  tower,  which,  glittering  in  the  sun  amongst 
the  woods  and  mountains  that  close  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Terracina,  is  pointed  out 
to  all  travellers  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
banditti  chiefs. 
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11  How  strange  it  is/*  observed  Lord  Vander- 
ville,  "  that  where  their  haunts  are  so  generally 
known,  and  their  residences  so  conspicuous,  no 
means  of  subduing  their  comparatively  small 
numbers  have  yet  been  found  \  I  would  under- 
take to  clear  the  country  of  them  in  three 
months  with  four  or  five  hundred  men."  This 
observation,  however,  trenched  on  the  politics 
of  the  day,  and  politics  is  not  a  subject  for 
ladies1  discussion. 

The  romantic  beauties  of  Terracina,  its  rocks, 
its  ruins,  and  its  waves,  afforded  Emily  the  live- 
liest delight;  but,  dv  Harman  remem- 
bered that  but  half  her  day's  journey  was  finished, 
and  as  Vanderville  remembered  the  injunction 
of  the  Vetturino,  they  made  as  little  delay  there 
as  possible;  and  taking  leave  of  Terracina, 
passed  under  the  perpendicular  rock  which 
supports  its  gate  and  seems,  at  a  distance,  as 
a  barrier  denying  admittance  to  the  fair  scenes 
that  lie  beyond  it.  From  Terracina  to  Torre 
del  Portello,  the  view  is  continually  diversified 
by  all  the  variety  that  woods,  and  mountains, 
and  plains,  and  waters,  can  present.    The  sea, 
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running  deep  in  upon  the  shore,  seems  anxious 
to  catch  on  its  clear  bosom  the  reflection  of 
the  rich  beauties  by  which  it  is  environed ;  and 
in  return,  the  circling'  woods  close  round  the 
miniature  lake,  as  if  to  retain  for  ever  the  wel- 
come intruder. 

Nor  do  these  charms  of  scenery  forsake  the 
traveller  when,  passing  the  Portello,  he  enter* 
the  neutral  ground  which  divides  the  Roman 
from  the  Neapolitan  territory.  On  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  favoured  plain,  the  Apennines* 
which,  beyond  its  limits  rear  their  stern  and 
rugged  fronts  proudly  in  the  distance,  as  if 
looking  down  contemptuously  on  the  world  be* 
neath  them,  there  advance  with  softened  as- 
pects to  greet  the  waves  that  almost  lave  their 
feet.  Myrtles  and  wild  thymes  clothe  their 
sides,  and  Nature  appears  to  delight  in  thus 
drawing  together  in  one  narrow  space  the  love- 
liest productions.  But  the  beautiful  assem- 
blage is  reserved  for  her  alone ;  earth,  sea,  and 
heaven,  shine  in  one  unity  of  splendour :  man 
only  is  excluded  ;  and  the  air,  jealous  of  a  rival 
influence,  exhales  over  these  insidious  charms 
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the  breath  of  pestilence-  No  trace  of  man  is 
there  except  in  his  tombs,  and  even  those  are 
ruined.  Yet  the  richest  vegetation  blooms 
every  where  around  in  gay  enticement ;  and  the 
mi  huntress  of  the  neighbouring  promontory 
still  holds  here  her  fairy  court — still  spreads  her 
spells  of  treachery  to  lure  her  victim  man  to 
his  destruction. 

Another  tower,  on  the  Neapolitan  side,  marks 
the  termination  of  this  little  fertile  plain ;  and 
having  passed  under  its  gates,  the  miserable 
town  of  Fondi,  that  crowns  the  impending  hill, 
is  the  first  that  receives  the  traveller  in  the  land 
of  Naples*  But,  though  its  situation  is  pictu- 
resque, its  interior  o Hers  little  to  interest,  except 
those  proofs  of  its  antiquity  which  its  pave- 
ment, once  the  Appian  Way,  presents.  Nor 
did  the  mountains  beyond  it  attract  much  of 
Emily's  attention:  she  knew  nothing  of  their 
modern  notoriety,  and  but  little  of  their  classic 
fame;  and  whilst  Lady  Harman  thought  of 
Mount  Caucibus,  and  Vanderville  of  the  Vettu- 
rino,  she  only  thought  of  the  beauty  of  I  try, 
as  she  looked  back  upon  its  ruined  yet  still 
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aspiring  castle,  and  saw  its  tul  I  tower  looking 
black  against  the  setting  sun. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  in  all  the  splendour 
which  it  only  boasts  in  these  southern  climates, 
when,  as  they  slowly  wound  down  the  steep 
descent  of  Itry,  the  tomb  of  Cicero  rose  to 
their  view  from  amongst  the  groves  of  olives 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Behind  its  dark, 
shapeless  mass,  that  broods  in  gloomy  silence 
over  the  doom  of  him  it  honours,  the  quivering 
moonbeams  played  in  lengthened  brilliancy 
uloug  the  tideless  ocean,  till  they  met  the 
brighter  refulgence  which  Vesuvius  threw  on 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  where  its  pillar  of  light 
climbs  high  towards  heaven  in  the  eastern 
distance.  To  the  west,  the  rock  and  town  of 
Gaeta  rose,  at  once  perfect,  from  the  waves,  the 
emblem  of  beauty ;  whilst  the  circling  shore, 
rich  in  groves  of  olives,  and  vines,  and  citrons, 
curled  round  the  bay  to  court  the  waves  which 
never  recede  from  its  banks.  All  was  still  and 
silent,  as  they  continued  their  descent  through 
these  luxuriant  plantations  towards  the  inn  which 
stands  half-way  between  Gaeta  and  Mola ;  and 
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even  Lady  Harm  an  regretted  the  termination 
of  so  unparagoned  a  drive. 

But  Vanderville  anticipated  another  pleasure 
for  Emily  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Villa, 
which  lay  immediately  below  the  gardens  of  the 
inn;  and  as  Cicero's  name  sanctified  to  Lady 
Harman  every  spot  which  bore  it,  she  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  winters  night,  and  determined  to 
accompany  them  thither.  The  garden,  through 
which  they  passed,  slopes  from  the  house  towards 
the  shore  ;  and  December  though  it  was,  the 
dark  and  fragrant  leaves  of  the  orange- trees 
still  waved  in  the  moonlight,  and  scented  the 
air  as  they  walked  beneath  their  shadow.  This 
sheltered  garden  ends  in  a  terrace,  which  over- 
looks the  Mediterranean.  Beneath  it  the  waves 
dashed  slowly  and  mournfully  upon  the  rocks, 
which,  mingled  with  the  tangled  roots  of  the  ilex 
and  acacia,  forbid  its  further  progress. 

Those  massive,  impenetrable  rocks,  are  some 
of  the  accumulated  ruins  of  Cicero's  Formian 
Villa.  Those  venerable  trees  are  living  evi- 
dences of  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  the 
tesselated  pavement,  that  is  now  seen  distinctly 
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below  the  clear  waters  that  murmur  over  it, 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  Roman  eloquence*,  or  to 
the  tread  of  Roman  heroes. 

As  Emily  continued  to  gaze  upon  this  scene, 
new  beauties  rose  upon  her  view ;  for  the  passing 
lights  in  the  distant  town  now  flitted  like  glow- 
worms, and,  as  quickly  disappearing,  mocked  the 
eye  that  would  pursue  them.  But  one  little 
speck  shone  steadily  in  the  horizon,  beyond  the 
utmost  point  of  Gaeta:  it  was  the  sail  of  a  felucca 
that  caught  the  moonbeam,  and  hung  cur- 
tained in  brightness  from  the  swaying  mast, 
which,  stooping  forward  its  slender  arch,  showed 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  those  vessels.  Van- 
dervtlle  and  Emily  watched  the  progress  of  the 
little  bark,  as  its  prow  cut  swiftly  through  the 
yielding  sea ;  but  Lady  Harman,  who  was  really 
shivering  with  the  cold,  whilst  she  wished  to 
appear  warmed  with  classic  enthusiasm,  insisted 
on  their  pursuing  their  ramble  to  the  ruins, 
which  she  averred  were  the  only  objects  worth 
looking  at.  They  therefore  descended,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  the  narrow  path  that  leads 
down  the  bank  from  the  terrace  to  the  sea,  and 
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presents  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  pointed 
arches,  which  are  now  all  that  remain  standing 
of  the  Villa,  The  sea  runs  high  in  these  de- 
serted caves,  and  the  wind  whistles  amongst 
the  trees,  that  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  on  walls 
that  were  once  terraced  in  luxury.  But  who, 
that  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  Cicero,  will  not 
reverence  even  these  slight  vestiges  of  halls  that 
once  were  his  ? 

Lord  Vanderville  was  at  least  as  careful  of 
Emily  as  Lady  Harman  was  of  herself,  and 
therefore  proposed  returning  to  the  inn  long 
lit*  fore  Miss  Sternheim  would  have  wished  to 
leave  so  interesting  a  spot.  But  even  after  her 
return,  she  still  enjoyed  the  unequalled  scene, 
as  their  supper  was  spread  in  the  gallery  which 
stretches  entirely  through  the  house*  and,  with 
more  attention  to  picturesque  beauty  than  is 
usually  found  in  Italy,  commands  at  one  end  a 
view  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  at  the 
other  of  the  sea,  A  ready  fire  was  soon  kindled 
by  the  waiter,  who,  according  to  custom,  ran 
at  Lady  Harman  s  order — not  to  the  coaf-cellar, 
but  to  the  adjoining  bed-room ;  where,  unce- 
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reittOTiioasly  turning  up  one  of  the  coverli 
brought  out  a  handful  of  the  dried  Indian  con 
leaves,  which  formed  the  only  bedding,  and 
easily  attainable  through  a  long  slit  left  conv* 
niently  in  the  coarse  canvass  bag,  which,  and* 
the  dignified  appellation  of  mattress,  contains 
nothing  but  the  aforesaid  combustible. 

But  the  cheerful  blaze  could  not  withdra 
Emily  from  the  balcony,  where  she  took  ap  hi 
station  with  Nero  at  her  side.  The  moon  hi 
climbed  its  highest  point,  and  its  reflectic 
fell  perpendicular  on  the  waves.  The  boa 
which  Emily  had  before  seen  glittering  in  t 
splendour,  now  crossed  the  refulgent  line*  an 
showed  dark  in  contrasted  shadow  ;  but  it  posse 
swiftly  through  the  beam  in  its  passage  to  tfe 
shore,  and  the  sea  tippled  louder  as  it  enter* 
the  little  creek  from  which  they  bad  just  n 
turned.  Vanderville  joined  Emily,  attrattf 
less  perhaps  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  than  t 
that  of  her  who  witnessed  it,  and  they  watchc 
together  the  progress  of  the  little  vessel, 
now  shot  past  the  arches  that  returned  a  loucb 
echo ;  and  running  in  amongst  the  rocks. 
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point  only  of  its  bending  mast  was  visible  above 
the  trees*  They  heard  the  oars  thrown  on  the 
vessel's  side,  and  a  noise,  as  if  the  boat  was 
drawn  high  upon  the  sand;  but  no  sound  of 
voices  as  if  many  had  shared  in  the  pleasures 
of  arrival,  met  their  ear.  Nor  were  Emily  and 
Vaiiderville  the  only  beings  interested  in  the 
scene  :  the  dog,  animated  by  some  unwonted 
feeling,  surveyed  the  whole  with  strange  atten- 
tion. A  short,  sharp,  joyous  bark  welcomed  the 
vessel  when  it  touched  the  land ;  and  the  slight 
rails  of  the  balcony  seemed  scarcely  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  animal's  impatience  to  greet  its 
crew.  Just  then,  a  casual  passenger  through 
the  room  having  accidentally  left  the  door  open, 
the  eager  dog  made  his  escape,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  Emilys  indescribable  surprise,  she 
saw  hini  leap  over  the  rails  that  fence  the 
garden,  and  soon  after  return,  fawning  and 
jumping  on  a  man,  who,  closely  enveloped  in 
a  sailor's  cloak,  seemed  almost  unwillingly  to 
spare  his  band  to  the  dog's  caress* 

The  man,  for  an  instant,  looked  up  at  the  bal- 
eony,  and  at  the  same  time  made  an  involuntary 
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sign  of  recognition*    44  It  is  the  Vetturino, 
claimed  both  Emily  and  the  earl ;  but  the  ma 
evidently  wished  to  avoid  their  notice, 
moved  forward  hastily. 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  Nero  should  tak 
such  a  fancy  to  that  man  P  observed  Em  i  h 
after  a  short  pause,  Vanderrille  thought  tbi 
much  was  strange  respecting  that  man,  and  di 
not  immediately  reply, 

"  Nero  was  a  present  to  me  from  Wi 
loughby,"  continued  Emily,  hesitatingly,  "  an 
I  never  knew  him  like  any  body  before,  excej 
Willoughby  himself:* 

11  Indeed  F  replied  Vanderville,  in  an  obsei 
manner ;  and  hearing  Lady  Barman  say  the 
repast  was  served,  he  left  the  balcony,  and  n 
turned  into  the  room, 

Emily  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  i 
speaking  to  Lord  Vanderville  on  the  subject  ■ 
Sir  Willoughby  Martin  :  it  was  one  that  u 
terested  her  more  than  any  other  the  wori 
could  offer,  and  one,  too,  on  which  she  felt  peer 
1j.ii  I v  anxious  to  bestow  confidence,  and  ask  a< 
vice,   She  longed  for  some  one  friend  to  w 
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she  could  narrate  the  different  circumstances 
relating  to  this  subject,  that  dwelt  on  her  recol- 
lections, since  her  arrival  at  Rome,  as  requiring 
elucidation,  such  as  the  figures  she  had  seen 
at  St.  Peter  s,  and  the  voice  she  had  heard  at 
the  QuirinaL  Lady  Mary  Norton  might  per- 
haps have  been  this  confidant,  had  not  accident 
prevented  the  intimacy  which  both  seemed  to 
have  desired ;  and  with  Lady  Harman  this  sub- 
ject was  expressly  prohibited  by  mutual  consent. 
Thus,  for  every  reason  Emily  turned  to  Van- 
derville  as  the  only  friend  whose  counsel  she? 
might  safely  claim, 

When  Miss  Sternheim  first  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  any  dearer  tie  than  that  of  casual 
acquaintance  might  ever  unite  her  to  the  earl, 
the  strongest  impulse  of  her  heart  dictated  the 
inquiry,  M  Had  he  heard  all  that  related  to 
those  early  days,  in  which  the  story  of  Sir 
Willoughby  bore  so  large  a  part  !"  and  from  the 
moment  that  Vanderville,  too  hastily  replying  to 
her  half-expressed  demand,  had  assured  her 
**  that  Lady  Harman  had  informed  him  of  every 
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thing"  she  Lad  vainly  expected  tliat  lie  would 
himself  have  spoken  to  her  of  what  so  evidently 
concerned  her  dearest  interests :  nay,  moi 
she  had  awaited  his  even  mentioning  Sit  Wil 
loughby's  name,  or  not,  as  a  test  of  whether  he 
meant  in  fnture  to  accede  to  Lady  Harman's 
wishes  of  expunging  him  from  all  recollection, 
or  whether  he  was  inclined  to  accept  Emily's 
confidence,  and  the  acknowledgment  that,  how- 
ever her  actions  might  be  regulated  by  her 
aunt's  desire,  her  affections  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  subdued. 

Tired  of  suspense,  and  more  than  ever  soli- 
citous to  induce  the  earl  to  speak,  or  at  least 
listen,  to  this  momentous  subject,  she  had  not 
unwillingly,  though  almost  involuntarily,  men- 
tioned Sir  Willoughby ;  and  it  was  therefore 
with  mixed  feelings  of  surprise,  resentment* 
and  wounded  pride,  that  Emily  saw  Vandervtlle 
withdraw  from  the  balcony  without  even  no- 
ticing the  observation  she  had  made.  "  Indeed  f 
repeated  she,  mentally :  "  Indeed!  Do  you  too 
forbid  the  very  name  of  Willoughby  !  you,  who 
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have  already  claimed  the  title  of  his  friend  t 
What  splendour  could  recompense  me  for  such 
protracted  sacrifices  V* 

This  was  the  first  instance  where  Emily  was 
concerned,  in  which  Vauderville's  instability  had 
risked  his  own  happiness,  He  knew  not  how 
nearly  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  her  regard  , 
nor  still  was  he  aware  of  the  value  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  gay  vision  of  hope  first 
danced  unsteady  in  his  view,  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  to  vanish  for  ever,  or  to  be  for  ever 
realized. 

It  was  peculiarly  unlucky  for  the  earl  that 
his  natural  dislike  of  ever  thinking  on  any  sub- 
ject which  gave  him  either  trouble  or  pain, 
should  have  influenced  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion; but,  at  the  same  time,  that  conduct  by 
no  means  originated  in  the  motives  which  Emily 
had  attributed  to  it ;  for  so  far  from  its  being  a 
part  of  a  fixed  design,  it  simply  arose  from  the 
want  of  any.  His  jealousy  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Martin  had  been  only  slightly  excited  by  the 
transient  pleasure  which  Emily  had  evinced  at 
the  mention  of  his  name  at  Canova's  studio. 
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Was  that  ground  strong  enough  to  support  an 

hypothesis  which  it  would  have  been  misery -to 
him  to  prove  I  Nor  had  his  curiosity  been  more 
excited  than  his  jealousy;  for  Lady  Harman,  by 
an  affected  anticipation,  had  contrived  to  allay 
both  feelings:  she  had  told  him  "  that  Sir 
Willoughhy  was  a  relation  of  hers,  but  one 
whom  she  had  entirely  discarded  in  consequence 
of  his  extravagance  and  bad  conduct.  Emily 
Sternheim,"  added  she,  11  was  of  course,  from 
their  family  connection*  thrown  much  into  Sir 
Willoughby's  society  during  their  infancy ;  but 
her  acquaintance  with  him  has  ceased  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  question  if  she  would  know  him 
now  even  if  she  saw  him  ;  but  that  is  not  likely 
to  happen,  for  I  believe  he  is  gone  to  America. 
However,  we  never  mention  his  name  :  the  sub- 
ject is  as  disagreeable  to  Emily  as  to  me/' 

Lord  VanderviLle  knew  that  this  account  waft 
true,  at  least  as  far  as  concerned  Sir  Wil- 
loughby's  extravagance  and  consequent  absence 
from  England.  He  easily  credited  too  the 
assertion  that  Sir  Willoughhy  was  in  some  way 
allied  to  Emily ;  for,  "  now  that  he  thought  of 
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it/1  lie  fancied  he  could  trace  a  resemblance  in 
the  brilliancy  of  her  black  eyes  to  the  still  more 
animated  expression  of  the  baronet's  :  for  the 
rest,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  investigating 
whether  it  was  all  true,  or  whether  it  was  all 
that  was  true;  and  when  Emily  mentioned  Sir 
Willoughby  s  name  at  Gaeta  to  Vanderville,  it 
scarcely  struck  upon  his  ear,  so  much  more  in- 
terested was  he  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  which  seemed  to  envelope  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  whom  he  considered  a  Vet- 
turino. 

Lady  Harman  was  obliged  several  times  to 
renew  her  summons  to  Emily,  before  she  could 
induce  her  to  leave  the  balcony,  so  completely 
attracted  had  she  become  from  all  the  passing 
scene ;  and  when  at  last  she  resumed  her  seat 
beside  her  aunt,  an  air  of  haughty  coldness, 
almost  repuUlve,  was  evident  in  her  manned 
toward  the  earl.  But  he  possessed  not  that 
intuitive  perception  which  developes  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  almost  before 
they  have  reached  thrir  ov 
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ther,  his  talents  for  minuter  penetration  kad  beea 
lost  in  disuse.  To  him,  cradled  eg  hie  had  bee* 
in  prosperity,  the  heir  of  rank,  and  favourite  of 
fortune,  the  world  had  always  bared  bar 
brightest  features,  and  laid  even  the  apticipa* 
tion  of  his  wishes  at  his  feet :  he,  whose  smile 
was  always  courted,  had  never  learned  to  d&- 
precate  the  frowns  of  others;  and,  instead  of 
studying  to  avert  the  cloud  that  might  some- 
times be  seen  to  gather  round  him,  he  went 
bravely  on  defying  the  storm,  or,  perhaps,  with- 
out ever  doubting  that  the  breath  of  heaven 
could  blow  on  him  too  roughly. 

The  next  morning  the  travellers  pursued 
their  journey  without  visiting  the  town  of 
Gaeta,  though  they  would  have  met  with  much 
there  to  interest  all  their  different  tastes.  Lady 
Harman  might  have  rhapsodised  about  <£neaa*a 
old  nurse,  as  an  incontrovertible  piece  of  an- 
tiquity ;  Emily  might  have  grown  romantic  in 
Orlando's  tower,  or  enthusiastic  on  the  beauties 
of  the  scene ;  and  what  glow  of  sentiment,  or 
shade  of  feeling  that  ever  cowered  on  a  lover's 
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breast,  might  not  have  found  its  reflection  there, 
had  Vanderville  wandered  with  Emily  to  the 
rocky  hermitage  of  Gaeta  ? 

The  road  from  Gaeta  to  Gariglianq  presents 
a  continued  succession  of  beautiful  landscapes; 
and  yet  their  loveliness  is  almost  lost  on  the  eye, 
so  deeply  engaged  is  the  mind  in  the  reflections 
to  which  they  themselves  give  rise*  Tin- 
strongest  interest  of  the  present  is,  in  what  it 
reeals,  and  what  it  promises ;  and  in  the  mists 
which  hang  over  the  distance  that  bounds  our 
actual  horizon  on  every  side,  fancy  loves  to 
trace  the  faint  images  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future,  regardless  of  all  that  intervenes* 

To  the  left,  the  view  is  circumscribed  by  those 
same  rugged  mountains,  whose  deep  recesses 
still  hear  the  ruins  of  the  Latian  cities  that 
witnessed  the  last  deeds  of  Roman  glory.  On 
the  right,  imagination  vainly  endeavours  to  pass 
the  narrow  confines  that  divide  the  plains  of  the 
Garigliano  from  the  shores  of  Naples,  pre- 
eminent in  delights.  It  is  true,  that  on  the 
fore-ground,  some  ancient  arches  and  ruined 
theatres  do  here  and  there  arrest  the  traveller's 
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attention,  but  still  they  are  but  the  memorials 
of  enjoyments  that  are  gone ;  and  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  this  drive  are,  after  all,  like  those 
of  life,  proved  to  consist  but  of  hope  and 
memory. 

But  yet,  to  Emily  Sternheim  the  present  was 
always  of  value ;  and  whilst  she  stopped  to 
draw  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Garigliano,  which 
ts  both  curious  and  picturesque,  she  neither 
thought,  as  Vanderville  did,  of  all  that  Naples 
promised,  nor  as  Lady  Harmon  affected  to  do,  of 
the  poets  who  lived,  or  the  tyrants  who  died,  on 
its  banks.  One  other  spot,  too*  she  selected  as 
an  addition  to  her  sketch-book  :  it  was  abridge, 
and  church,  and  wood,  that  with  the  mountain 
scenery  beyond  Saint  Agatha  grouped  with 
such  resistless  beauty,  that  she,  for  its  sake,  en- 
croached ou  the  patience  of  Lady  Harman :  nay, 
more,  she  eveu  tried  that  of  Vanderville  :  for  a 
new  scene  had  opened  on  his  mind  ;  and  though 
he  was  not  yet  tired  of  Emily's  society,  (be 
would  have  resented  the  mere  supposition  of 
being  so,  though  the  evening  and  the  morning- 
did  make  the  fourth  day,)  yet  he  was  too  near 
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Naples  not  to  wish,  as  in  sooth  every  traveller 
in  such  a  case  must  wish,  that  his  journey  had 
given  place  to  the  joy  of  arrival, 

The  shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  as 
they  passed  through  Capua— no  longer  the 
great,  the  luxurious  Capua,  once  the  rival  of 
Rome  and  ruin  of  its  enemies,  but  now  an  em- 
blem of  that  instability  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  the  existing  scenes 
hi  Italy.  At  modern  Capua,  its  dirty  inn,  its 
gloomy  streets,  its  frowning  fortress,  and  its 
dark  Cathedral,  are  at  once  blended  and  con- 
trasted with  the  incessant  noise,  and  motion, 
and  gaiety  of  its  wretched  inhabitants, — if  they 
can  indeed  be  called  wretched,  who,  inheriting 
the  blessings  of  a  climate  that  scarcely  owns  the 
power  of  winter,  are  only  poor  from  contempt 
of  all  other  riches  save  those  that  spring  spon- 
taneously before  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  travellers  passed  the  gate 
of  Capua,  than  they  seemed  at  once  to  enter 
tbat  vortex  of  gaiety  which  surrounds  Naples, 
and  draws  every  thing  towards  its  joyous  cen- 
tre ;  the  very  carriages  feel  its  influence,  and 
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in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  follow  (to  lkt|* 
active  steeds  that  bound  from  under  them  u%» 
conscious  of  their  weight,  appear  to  move  for- 
ward with  an  impetus  exclusively  their  pirn; 
and  although  the  clouds  of  dust  which  always 
cover  this  road  were  sufficient,  without  the 
shades  of  evening,  to  darken  their  approach  to 
Naples,  yet,  even  through  them,  Emily  observed 
with  surprise  and  delight  the  numberless  care- 
tellas  which  flirted  past  her  in  gay  and  rapid 
succession. 

These  strange  vehicles,  light,  fantastical,  and 
brilliant,  are  only  to  be  found  here,  and  seem  to 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest,  as  they  are  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  pleasures  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans. A  little  car,  loaded  with  gilding  and 
miuiature  paintings,  in  form  resembling  an  ace 
of  hearts,  with  a  seat  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
hold  one  person  in  front,  is  suspended  with  its 
point  downwards  between  two  high  wheels, 
whose  rims  scarcely  exceed  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  from  whose  axle-tree  two  long  shafts  of  ap- 
parently still  slighter  dimensions  project  in  front 
to  a  considerable  distance.    Nor  is  the  uncom- 
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mem  length  of  these  shafts  their  only  charac- 
teristic :  they  are  so  poised  above  the  back  of 
the  little  horse  that  capers  beneath  them,  that 
they  stick  up  in  the  air  to  a  height  considerably 
exceeding  that  of  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  and 
are  there  fastened,  or  rather  slung,  to  a  golden 
saddle,  which,  tricked  out  with  as  much  capri- 
cious ornament  as  the  owner  can  compress  into 
so  small  a  space,  rises  proudly  in  an  arch,  and 
nods  in  a  glittering  pinnacle  above  the  horse's 
shoulders.  But  the  Rttle  animal  itself  looks 
not  willing  to  be  outdone  in  finery,  as  its  head 
bears  a  unicorn  feather  of  varied  hue,  not  much 
unlike  those  which  used  to  ornament  the  hats 
of  our  volunteers;  and  like  them  too,  its  long 
tail  is  often  tied  with  ribands.  Sometimes* 
but  not  always,  a  confederate  horse,  generally 
many  hands  lower  than  the  one  in  the  shafts,  is 
appended  to  bis  head-side  by  rope  traces,  which 
are  fastened  to  his  head  and  to  the  outer  box 
of  the  left  wheel,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
counterpoise  this  extraordinary  adjunct  in  any 
way,  either  in  appearance  or  efFect.  This,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  completes  the  unsub- 
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stantial  equipage,  which  is,  however,  balanced 
to  a  nicety  that  would  make  an  English  Jehu 
tremble,  and  blazoned  with  a  finery  that  might 
make  even  a  Parisian  stare. 

But  who  is  its  owner?  probably  the  ragged 
lad  who,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  pro- 
portionably  parsimonious  in  all  his  other  gar- 
ments, stands  on  the  board  behind,  cracking  ■ 
long  whip  over  the  head  of  the  corpulent  friar, 
who  has  just  paid  him  two  carluces*  for  the 
seat  which  his  dimensions  forbid  him  to  occu- 
py ;  and  who  steadying  himself,  though  not  the 
horse,  by  grasping  the  reins  tightly  in  bis  clasped 
hands,  seems  by  the  smile  on  his  countenance  to 
enjoy,  sans  peur  et  sans  reprocke,  the  gallop 
to  which  the  voice  and  action  of  the  driver  has 
impelled  him. 

No  gates  or  barriers  impede  the  entrance  to 
Naples :  all  seem  welcome  to  this  emporium 
of  pleasure  ;  and  when  Lady  Harmon  screamed 
out  of  the  window  that  they  should  "  be  over- 
turned/1 it  was  the  first  notice  Emily  received 
of  their  having  really  entered  the  town,  and 

*  Value  about  fivepencc  cacb. 
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drawn  up  across  the  unfinished  pavement  to 
have  their  passports  examined  at  the  side  door 
of  a  small  house,  as  if  Naples  disowned  this  pre- 
tended obstacle  to  her  entrance. 

"  But  what  is  that  little  wooden  stage  V3 
inquired  Emily,  whilst  they  awaited  the  con- 
clusion of  this  unmeaning  ceremony. 

14  It  is  the  bridge  by  which  they  cross  the  street 
when  it  rains,"  replied  the  person  she  had  inter- 
rogated, who  did  not  seem  at  all  conscious  that 
this  evidence  of  storms  and  laziness  bore  any 
unusual  aspect  to  strangers. 

Yet  this  was  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Naples,  and  certainly  one  of  the  widest. 
From  it  the  Strada  di  Toledo  stretched  onwards 
to  the  sea,  But  who  can  attempt  to  describe 
the  busy  scene  which  this  immense  thoroughfare 
presented,  as  the  travellers  turned  down  to  join 
the  innumerable  throng  which  it  contained  % 

The  brightness  of  the  spangled  sky,  pale  from 
its  own  lightt  was  lost  in  the  comparison  with 
the  gayer  flames  that  danced  in  nearer  view. 
Every  shop  was  illuminated,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
gala  night ;  nor  was  the  want  of  street  lamps 
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to  be  regretted,  as  at  every  stall,  of  which  there 
were  hundreds,  hung  a  paper  globe  of  light,  to 
show  the  various  specimens  which  each  trade 
exhibits  thus  advantageously  on  these  unpre- 
tending shop-boards* 

But  the  fruit-stands  are  what  generally  roo*t 
astonish  strangers*  On  these  little  pyramidal 
stages,  every  enticement  is  accumulated  that 
can  captivate  the  passenger.  Their  top  is 
generally  crowned  with  soma  painting  or  device, 
similar  to  those  at  inns;  and  to  both  these 
places  of  entertainment  the  seven  sorrows  of 
the  Virgin  are  a  favourite  invitation.  In  the 
centre,  are  piles  of  fruit  intermixed  with  flowers 
arranged  with  the  utmost  taste:  on  one  side  a 
barrel  turns  round  almost  incessantly  to  emit 
its  store  of  lemonade ;  whilst  another  opposite, 
gives  the  clearest  water  which  in  summer  i* 
always  iced.  Glasses  and  goblets  are  rangtd 
in  front,  and  the  whole  is  enriched  with  such  a 
multiplicity  of  lamps,  that  at  a  distance 
appear  as  pyramids  of  light. 

At  a  different  corner  of  the  street,  Punch  h 
collected  his  usual  crowd  of  followers,  and#  tin- 
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like  other  preachers,  gave  bis  lessons  of  mora- 
lity to  un tired  auditors;  whilst  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Reale,  the  king  s  baud,  avowedly  the 
best  in  Europe*  gave  all  its  sweetness  to  the 
air,  then  indeed  not  desert.  Such  were  the 
various  objects  that  greeted  Emily  stirs  ten  trance 
to  Naples;  but  still  one,  more  interesting  than 
these,  attracted  her  view.  It  was  a  caleche, 
wiiich,  amongst  many,  stood  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  coffee-houses*  where  it  is  the  custom  for 
all  ranks  to  eat  rice,  and  drink  coffee,  either 
in  their  carriages,  or  on  benches  placed  for  their 
accommodation  in  the  street*  In  this  caleche  sat 
an  old  gentleman,  and  by  his  side  a  lady,  whose 
features  could  not  be  accurately  distinguished 
from  the  distance  from  whence  Miss  Sternheim 
now  beheld  her;  but  the  air  of  her  plumed  bat 
at  once  proclaimed  her  fashion,  and  Emily  in- 
stantly guessed  her  to  be  Miss  Aston;  for  on 
the  opposite  seat,  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  her,  sat  Myrvin,  whose  traits 
neither  distance  nor  darkness  could  disguise  to 
Emily  Sternheim. 
"Hollo!  Myrvin !"  exclaimed  Vanderville, 
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as  Lady  Harman's  carriage  was  stopped  t 
the  crowd  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coffe 

house* 

M  Why,  Vanderville!  where  do  you 
from  P 

*'  Rome*  Where  are  you  going  V 
lt  To  San  Carlos,"  The  caleche  moved 
denly  on ;  and  Lord  Vanderv  ille,  scarcely  recol 
lecting  to  say  good  night  either  to  Emily  or  ft 
Lady  Harman,  was  as  suddenly  on  his  way  ft 
see  Myrvin,  and  Miss  Aston,  and  the  prim 
sera  at  San  Carlos. 


:ofki 
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CHAR  IL 

SAN  CARLOS  AT  NAPLES. 

The  instability  of  pleasure  is  a  favourite 
theme  of  moralists,  but  the  instability  of  its  vo- 
taries is  still  more  undeniable ;  and  the  mind  too 
frequently  is  satiated  with  happiness  almost 
before  it  is  conscious  of  its  enjoyment.  Thus 
it  wns  with  Lord  Yanderville:  a  few  weeks  had 
scarcely  passed  since,  doubtful  of  Emily's  re- 
gard, he  had  fixed  all  his  wishes  on  its  posses- 
sion, which  was  but  the  more  desirable  to  him 
from  its  uncertainty;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
(lattery  of  his  sanguine  hopes  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve that  her  affections  were  secured  to  him, 
than  he  turned  to  seek  other  enjoyments  of 
more  dubious  attainment,  neglecting  that  to 
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which  suspense  no  longer  gave  a  factitious 

value. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  finish  his  toilet, 
and  the  rapid  magic  of  a  harlequin's  wand  could 
not  more  speedily  have  changed  the  scene  from 
the  tired  and  dusty  party  in  Lady  Hainan's 
carriage,  to  the  assemblage  of  brilliancy  and 
beauty  that  burst  on  his  view  as  he  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  pit  of  San  Carlos  to  discover 
Miss  Aston's  box. 

Some  fastidious  critics  have  blamed  in  this 
theatre  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  with 
which  the  medallions  in  front  of  the  boxes  blaze 
so  brightly ;  and  others,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  detract  from  the  praise  of  the  finest  theatre 
in  the  known  world,  have  affected  to  condemn  its 
form,  and  even  its  size  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
these  cold  calculations  can  ever  be  remembered, 
when  the  first  sight  of  a  prima  sera  opens  on 
the  entranced  eye.  Then,  in  addition  to  the 
central  chandelier,  and  to  the  lamps  upon  the 
stage,  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  candelabra, 
containing  between  four  and  five  hundred  wax* 
lights,  are  suspended  round  the  magnificent 
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sweep  of  boxes  that  form  its  circular  boundary, 
and  which,  tricked  out  m  the  gayest  liveries  of 
silks  and  silver,  shine  brightly  in  this  galaxy  of 
light. 

But  the  part  of  the  theatre  appropriated  to 
the  audience,  though  thus  splendid,  is  the  least 
magnificent  of  the  whole.  The  arch  that  divides 
Hie  orchestra  from  the  stage,  and  stretches  in 
one  uninterrupted  line  of  beauty  over  a  span 
of  fifty  feet,  is  as  pre-eminent  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  architecture  as  in  the  richness  of  its  orna- 
ments, and  terminates  in  its  chaste  lustre  a 
coup  (Fa>il  in  every  respect  unparalleled. 

Nearly  all  the  continental  theatres,  on  nights 
of  common  representation,  confine  all  their  lights 
to  the  stage,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  house 
in  a  degree  of  shade  that  sometimes  amounts  to 
total  darkness;  and  the  contrasted  splendour 
that  always  accompanies  the  first  representation 
of  a  new  opera,  which  is  emphatically  called  a 
prima  nera,  gives  additional  animation  ^oth  to 
the  actors  and  the  spectators.  Each  theatre 
celebrates  three  gala  nights  by  some  customs 
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peculiarly  their  own.  At  Rome,  that  of  the 
Argentino  Theatre  is  remarkable  for  its  singu- 
larity. There  the  usual  darkness  is  allowed 
to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  second  act  of 
the  opera,  when  suddenly,  as  if  by  one  general 
impulse,  every  box-door  on  the  first  and  second 
tier  opens  at  once,  and  two  attendants  enter 
each  box,  one  bearing  brilliant  lights,  and  the 
other  a  tray  of  as  brilliant  refreshments ;  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  satirist  in  the  comedy  of 
La  Prima  Serat  any  lady  in  Rome  would  think 
Iter  presence  at  such  a  scene  cheaply  purchased 
at  almost  any  price. 

At  Naples  the  splendour  of  these  nights  is 
more  general,  and  extends  through  all  the  de- 
corations even  to  the  female  part  of  the  au- 
dience, who  on  these  occasions  crown  themselves 
with  flowers,  and  plumes,  and  jewels,  in  lieu  of 
the  poke  bonnets  and  close  wrapped  shawls  in 
which  consists  their  usual  costume  for  the 
theatre.  It  was  on  such  a  night  of  brilliancy 
that  Vanderville  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  pit 
of  San  Carlos*  One  only  box  was  vacant,  which 
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still  more  brightly  lighted  than  the  rest,  ca- 
nopied in  ermine,  and  crowned  with  a  diadem 
of  gold  and  ostrich  feathers,  formed  the  resplen- 
dent centre  of  the  house,  and  added  the  majesty 
of  royalty  to  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.  But 
though  the  royal  family  hardly  ever  occupy  their 
own  peculiar  box,  there  is  seldom  any  night  in 
which  the  king  or  princes  do  not  visit  this  favour- 
ite theatre,  where  they  sit  in  a  private  box  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  stage,  as  if  to  enjoy  this 
u  neral  amusement  in  common  with  their  sub- 
jects :  even  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  first 
visited  San  Carlos,  the  regal  box  was  deserted 
for  the  more  private  one:  but  the  rest  of  the 
house  joined  in  simultaneous  greetings  to  the 
imperial  guest ;  for,  on  a  given  signal  in  the 
drama,  that  was  composed  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  whole  audience  rose  at  once,  and 
throwing  over  the  sides  of  the  boxes  gar- 
lands which  were  already  prepared,  the  whole 
theatre  appeared  at  once  wreathed  in  laurel, 
whilst  showers  of  sonnets  were  at  the  same  mo- 
ment thrown  from  the  ceiling,  and  every  voice 
vol,  II,  d 
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joined  in  the  chorus  of  Eh!  viva!  viva!  whidi 
echoed  from  the  crowded  stage. 

Another  greeting,  as  universal  and  almost  as 
exhilarating,  filled  the  house  just  at  the  instant 
of  Vanderville's  entrance.  The  opera,  whose 
first  representation  had  been  thus  celebrated, 
had  deserved  the  applauses  of  the  audience;  and 
the  ancient  custom  of  rewarding  the  inventors 
of  new  pleasures  is  still  followed  in  Italy,  by 
the  author  and  principal  actors  being  called  on 
the  stage  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  public 
they  have  delighted.  And  now  the  acclamations 
rose  louder  and  louder :  the  cries  of  "  bravo  !" 
"viva!"  resounded  from  every  side ;  handker- 
chiefs waved  from  all  the  boxes,  and  the  fa- 
vourite actress  was  almost  covered  with  a 
shower  of  roses ;  yes,  roses  in  December,  for 
this  scene  existed  at  Naples. 

For  a  moment,  Lord  Vanderville  as  much 
forgot  Miss  Aston,  whom  he  had  come  to  seek, 
as  he  had  forgotten  Emily  Sternheim,  whom,  for 
her,  he  had  neglected.  The  animating  present 
was  all  in  all  to  him ;  and  he  joined  the  plaudits 
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of  those  around  him  as  zealously  as  if  he  had 
himself  witnessed  the  excellence  it  rewarded  ; 
for  joy  is  always  as  infectious  as  grief,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  not  so. 

At  last  the  noise  subsided,  and  the  earl  had 
time  to  perceive  General  Aston,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Myrvin,  in  one  of  the  side- boxes,  near 
to  where  he  stood.  He  did  not,  however,  hasten 
to  them  immediately  :  the  flatteries  of  the  world 
had  long  since  taught  bim  to  feel  secure  of  wel- 
come every  where ;  and  instead  of  hurrying  to 
pay  those  compliments  to  the  genera)  which 
flieir  old  family  connexion  might  have  de- 
manded, he  coolly  stopped  to  examine  how  far 
the  daughters  appearance  deserved  the  enco- 
miums he  had  heard  lavished  on  her. 

That  the  result  of  bis  distant  survey  proved 
favourable  was  soon  evinced  by  the  subsequent 
alacrity  with  which  he  proceeded  to  join  their 
party.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  bad 
last  seen  General  and  Miss  Aston,  and  he  could 
now  scarcely  repress  bis  surprise  at  finding  the* 
gay  laughing  companion  of  his  infancy  grown 
into  the  tall,  elegant,  and  even  commanding 
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woman  of  fashion.  But  the  dignity  of  Him 
Aston's  figure,  and  the  refined  elegance  of  her 
manners,  however  impressive  to  a  stranger,  bore 
no  evidence  of  repulsive  pre-eminence  in  her 
address  to  Vanderville,  and  she  at  once  received 
him  with  all  the  kind  cordiality  that  was  doe  to 
.Ho  old  a  friend. 

The  sight  of  Lord  Vanderville  at  once  re- 
called to  General  Aston's  mind,  not  only  his 
father,  but  all  those  early  friends  who  had  been 
alike  contemporary  with  the  late  earl,  and  with 
himself;  and  as  he  continued  to  question  him  of 
many  whom  Vanderville  had  never  seen,  the 
old  man  forgot  that  a  new  generation  had  risen, 
and  almost  passed  away,  since  the  days  that  still 
dwelt  the  brightest  and  freshest  on  his  memory. 
Nor  was  it  till  the  replies,  "  he  is  dead,"  "  he 
was  killed  last  war/'  "  his  grandson  now  lives 
at  his  family  place,"  were  many  times  repeated, 
that  the  venerable  inquirer  remembered  that  he 
alone  of  all  his  once  gay  companions  still  re- 
mained. Tliis  conviction  was  followed  by  a 
melancholy,  which  yet  partook  too  much  of 
sentiment  to  be  absolutely  painful ;  for,  although 
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ihe  old  man  felt  keenly  at  the  moment,  the 
mournful  distinction  of  thus  surviving  his  former 
contemporaries,  yet  no  selfish  feeling,  no  timo- 
rous recoil  of  self-love  added  to  this  regret* 
He  was  still  vigorous  both  in  health  and  in- 
tellect, and  the  kindly  glow  of  every  best  af- 
fection which  still  wanned  his  heart,  had  ex- 
pelled much  of  the  frost  of  age  even  from  his 
exterior  :  but,  though  the  hardy  plant  that  has 
defied  many  a  winter,  may  still  live  on  to  join 
its  blossoms  to  the  garland  of  spring,  yet  its 
flowers  are  but  memorials  of  the  years  that  are 
gone. 

These  sad  reminiscences  belong  to  the  charac- 
ter of  age ;  they  are  what  we  all,  if  we  expect  to 
live,  must  calculate  on :  but  who  is  there  that 
has  left  his  native  country,  even  for  a  few  short 
months,  without  experiencing  (in  the  catalogue 
of  deaths,  which,  on  his  return,  replies  to  his 
anxious  queries)  a  fresh  conviction  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  friendships,  and  an  unavailing 
regret  that  absence  should  have  antedated  a 
separation  already  doomed  to  be  eternal  f 

Miss  Astoti  observed  the  trace  of  sorrow, 
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however  slightly  it  passed  over  the  features 
her  father,  and  instantly  recalled  bis  at  tendon 
to  the  music,  which  certainly  at  San  Carlos  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  perfection  than  do  any  other 
mortal  sounds.  There  the  softened  orchestra, 
sub  J  ued  to  the  finest  tones  of  harmony,  lose* 
all  the  rivalship  of  its  component  parts,  in  one 
rich  unity.  Even  the  arrangements  in  placing 
the  performers  is  calculated  with  the  nicest 
care ;  and,  instead  of  the  alternative,  which  in 
other  theatres  is  alone  left  to  the  musicians, — 
namely,  that  of  sitting  either  with  their  backs 
to  the  audience  or  to  those  whom  they  are  to 
accompany ;  the  performers  in  the  orchestra  at 
San  Carlos  are  ranged  side- ways  to  both,  and 
thus  are  enabled,  without  impediment,  to  give 
full  effect  to  every  modulation  of  sound  wlm  fc 
different  expressions  may  demand. 

But  even  there,  Italian  vivacity  cannot  be 
restrained  beyond  the  allotted  moments  which 
are  assigned  to  the  execution  of  any  favourite 
air;  and,  though  at  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  it  is  common  to  see  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people  sit  entranced  for  hours  in  sile 
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yet  at  an  opera,  none  of  any  rank  are  ex- 
pected to  give  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
stage,  beyond  that  which  the  superior  beauty 
or  renown  of  any  individual  part  demands. 
And  the  cause  of  this  apparent  contradiction  is 
simple;  music  is  the  language  of  Italians,  tra- 
gedy the  greatest  contrast  to  their  usual  dis- 
positions; and,  in  the  scenic  art,  that  only 
rivets  universal  attention  which  is  roost  oppo- 
site to  the  character  of  the  people  before  whom 
it  is  represented, 

Meanwhile  Myrvin,  after  he  had  made  his 
first  salutation  to  Vandcrville,  had  remained  in 
almost  total  silence,  enjoying  the  calm  pleasure 
of  lounging  on  a  sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the 
box ;  for  at  San  Carlos,  the  boxes  are  almost 
like  rooms,  and  may  even  be  considered  in  their 
deep  recesses  to  boast  the  luxury  of  ante-cham- 
bers. At  last,  without  any  preface,  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  Vanderville's  best  speeches  to 
Miss  Aston  (for  his  Lordship  had  rather  the 
habit  of  paying  compliments  to  ladies),  Myrvin 
abruptly  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Vanderville!  where 
did  you  leave  Miss  Stern  he  im  f ' 
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"  In  the  street !" 

"  Then  how  soon  are  you  to  be  married  ?w 

"  Do  you  mean,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Aston 
laughing,  "that  the  act,  or  the  date  of  his 
Lordship's  leaving  Miss  Sternheim,  implies  his 
engagement  1" 

"  Such  an  inference  from  either  would  be 
wrong/'  eagerly  replied  his  Lordship:  "  I 
assure  you,  Miss  Aston,  I  am  not  so  fortunate." 

There  is  a  strange  coquetry  in  men,  which 
leads  them  to  affect  to  disclaim  an  attachment 
to  one  woman,  whenever  they  are  in  company 
with  another ;  and  of  this  coquetry  Vanderville 
certainly  must  have  possessed  some  share,  or 
he  would  never  have  thus  voluntarily  implied 
that,  which  he  would  not  have  permitted  any 
other  person  to  intimate.  The  effect  of  his 
speech,  however,  was  on  Myrvin  certainly 
electric ;  for  suddenly  starting  on  his  feet,  he 
exclaimed,  "  No  I  then  what  have  you  been 
doing  r 

Myrvin's  mode  of  expression  was  always  pe- 
culiar; and  if  his  Lordship  had  not  been  so 
thoroughly  used  to  it,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
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expected  some  explanatory  emphasis,  which 
would  have  taught  him  whether  to  construe 
this  downright  question  into  a  reproof  for  ha- 
ving done  too  much,  or  into  surprise  at  having 
gained  so  little:  as  it  was,  he  knew  Ufyrvin's 
observations  were  always  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  choosing  to  take  this  one  in  a 
general  sense,  he  answered  :  — "  I  have  been 
doing  at  Rome,  as  Rome  does;  seeing  sights 
all  day,  and  seeing  company  all  night." 

M  Zitto!"  buzzed  all  through  the  theatre  at 
that  moment;  and  the  peculiar  kick,  with 
which  the  prima  donna  put  back  her  long  white 
satin  train,  as  turning  from  her  lover,  who  was 
preparing  to  stab  himself,  she  faced  round  to 
the  audience,  ad  interim ,  was  the  key-note  to  a 
popular  recitative  and  air,  which  was  more  than 
once  encored* 

As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  Miss  Aston  pre- 
pared to  depart.  •*  Are  you  going  up  stairs, 
or  down  ?"  whispered  the  earl  to  Myrvin,  al- 
luding to  the  billiard-rooms,  which  on  the  upper 
story  at  San  Carlos,  are  kept  open  night  and 
day,  without  intermission. 
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"  I  am  going  to  sap  at  Mr.  Charlton's," 
swered  Myrvin ;  and  General  Aston  having 
offered  to  conduct  Vanderville  thither,  be  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  accompany 
them. 

When  they  entered  Mrs.  Charlton's  drawing* 
rooms,  they  found  a  large  party  assembled  there, 
although  neither  the  master  nor  mistress  of  the 
fi(e  were  at  home;  he  being  just  then  deeply 
engaged  in  a  rubber  of  whist  at  the  French 
ambassador's ;  and  she,  still  kept  waiting  for  her 
carriage  at  the  opera.  But  so  trifling  a  cir- 
cumstance as  their  absence  by  no  means  im- 
peded the  pleasures  of  their  house.  Their 
whole  suite  of  rooms  was  laid  out  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  guests,  exactly  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  had  their  mistress  conde- 
scended to  preside  at  their  arrangement.  Tables, 
for  every  game  and  every  stake!  occupied  the 
dining-room,  and  Mrs.  Charlton's  bed -room  ; 
whilst  her  toilette,  with  all  its  display  of  roug« 
and  perfumes,  was  removed  to  an  adjoining 
closet,  where,  as  brightly  lighted  as  the  supper- 
tables,  it  stood  ready  for  the  service  of  so 
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lady  whose  charms  might  need  renewal.  One 
roam  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  flirtation  ; 
as  its  furniture  consisted  only  of  alabaster  lamps, 
and  lile-ti-teie  couches,  with  lavender  cushions, 
and  bases  of  pastki  burning  at  those  corners, 
which  English  upholsterers  would  be  content  to 
turn  with  a  gorgon  head,  or  an  ormolu  nail. 

Another- room  was  left  for  amateur  music, 
and  for  the  incessant  talking  which  is  its  con- 
stant accompaniment,  At  a  grand  piano-forte, 
that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat  a  very 
pretty-looking,  fresh-coloured,  little  English 
gentleman ;  who,  sideways  on  his  chair,  with 
his  head  turned  from  the  instrument,  and  his 
hands  thrown  loosely  on  it,  struck  some  loud 
chords,  and  hummed  some  faint  solfagiji,  to 
prove  his  anxiety  to  be  asked  to  do  more.  At 
one  corner,  an  Italian  lady  showed  all  the 
beauty  of  her  polished  arms  in  tuning  a  harp, 
whilst  guitars,  mandolins,  and  violins,  were 
scattered  round  the  room  with  all  the  studied 
negligence  of  fashion. 

V  Ii  Mrs.  Charlton  very  musical  V*  inquired 
Vanderville- 
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"  Enough  so  to  collect  at  her  house  all  those 

who  are  so/'  replied  Miss  Aston. 

"  And  that  is  enough  for  her  visitors,"  re- 
sumed the  earl :  "  it  is  dreadful  to  have  a  di- 
lettanti hostess." 

"  Mr.  Charlton  is  famous  for  having  the  best 
wines,  horses,  and  musical  instruments  at  Na- 
ples; and  of  course,  therefore,  has  them  all 
from  England/'  said  Myrvin. 

"  Yes/'  rejoined  Miss  Aston :  "  we  Eng- 
lish ought  to  come  abroad  to  learn  how  to  prise 
our  own  country,  and  all  it  produces." 

"  Including  our  manufacture  of  foreign 
wine,"  added  Myrvin. 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  general,  "  being 
much  surprised  to  find  at  the  Armenian  Con- 
vent at  Venice,  that  all  their  chemical  and 
mathematical  instruments  were  made  at  Cha- 
nng-Cross." 

Whilst  this  and  other  similar  light  conver- 
sations were  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
room,  the  company  had  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  several  different 
parties,  amongst  whom  Lord  Vanderville  ob- 
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served  a  pretty  little  woman  in  a  mob-eap,  who 
proclaimed  her  late  entrance  by  the  close  wrap 
of  her  Cashmire  shawl,  whilst  she  sat,  half 
off  and  half  on  the  corner  of  the  couch  nearest 
the  door,  as  if  she  had  just  slipped  into  the 
room  for  the  sole  purpose  of  whispering  some 
good  joke  to  the  knot  of  young  girls  that  bad 
there  crowded  together*  Some  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  whole  group  got  up  and  walked 
leisurely  to  the  piano-forte,  where  for  some  little 
time  longer  they  still  continued  their  whisper, 
unattended  to  by  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

At  length  these  sotto  voce  sounds  resolved 
themselves  into  a  very  beautiful  trio,  in  which 
the  lady  in  the  mob-cap,  and  the  virtuoso 
little  gentleman  were  the  principal  performers  ; 
though  all  passed  as  piano  a*  their  previous  con- 
versation, and  nearly  as  unnoticed.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  same  musical  performance,  like  all  the 
other  different  occupations  which  the  company 
variously  pursued,  was  carried  on  for  the  indivi- 
dual amusement  of  those  engaged  in  itt  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 
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"  I  wish  Mrs,  Charlton  was  come  to  encore 
that  pretty  girl's  singing/'  said  Lord  Vander- 
ville: "  nobody  here  seems  to  take  any  lead. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  ask  her  myself:  will  you 
introduce  me  to  her,  Charles  F 
"  Which  girl  do  you  meaoT 
"  Oh !  the  one  in  the  mob-cap ;  she  is  the 
only  one  of  the  group  worth  looking  at."  Myr- 
vin  obeyed,  and  in  so  doing,  presented  him  to 
Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Lord  Vanderville  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
walking  these  ten  steps,  on  purpose  to  ask  you 
to  sing  that  trio  again,  and  I  assure  you  that  u 
a  great  compliment  from  him." 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  walking  then,  dit 
Lord  ? — Do  you  ride  V 

Vanderville  expressed  his  assent  with  pecu- 
liar readiness,  as  his  premeditated  compliment  to 
the  -?  pretty  girl"  was  quite  deranged  by  his 
being  so  suddenly  introduced  to  the  lady  hos 
at  whose  house  he  found  himself  so  unexpect- 
edly to  all  parties. 

M  Then  since  you  ha?e  your  horses  her**. 
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come  with  me  to-morrow  to  Fusaro, — We  are 
going  to  eat  oysters  there  at  two  " 

To  Fusaro ! — The  site  so  sacred  to  classic 
recollections !— To  eat  oysters ! — Oh,  the  dege- 
neracy of  modern  taste ! 

Whilst  Vanderville  was  talking  to  Mrs* 
Charlton,  a  noise  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
attracted  their  attention.  It  was  occasioned  by 
Mr,  Charlton,  who  had  finished  his  rubber  of 
whist  at  the  French  ambassador's,  and  now 
entered  his  own  drawing-room  in  waltz  mea- 
sure, turning  every  young  woman  he  met  in  his 
way,  The  last  whom  he  thus  favoured,  was 
Lady  Mont  rent,  who,  nothing  loth,  continued 
the  mazy  dance  through  all  the  rooms,  till  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  supper-tables ;  the 
entrance  of  the  hospitable  master  of  the  house 
being  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  repast,  which,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  was  solely  under  his  own  im- 
mediate direction,  though  the  unopposed  des- 
pot of  the  fire-side  concealed  his  supremacy 
under  the  assumed  character  of  universal  care- 
lessness. 
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Mrs.  Charlton  took  VandervUle's  unoffi 
arm  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  because  be  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  of  rank,  but  merely  because 
he  happened  to  be  near  her,  and  with  the  same 
total  disregard  of  ceremony  all  those  followed 
who  did  not  consider  themselves  better  en- 
gaged. Of  that  remainder  was  Myrvin,  who  loi- 
tered in  the  music  room,  enjoying  a  very  agTee- 
able  tite-ii'ttfe  with  the  beautiful  Marchesc  Sem- 
pronia,  who  with  downcast  eyes  and  retiring 
figure,  profited  by  the  opportunity  she  had  long 
sought,  of  saying — more  than  Myrvin  chose  to 
understand.    But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  tete-a-tete  in  any  degree  resembled  a  flir- 
tation.   That  indescribable  species  of  colloquy, 
which  is  tolerated  in  London,  and  taught  at 
Paris,  is  unknown  in  these  Cisalpine  regions; 
and  an  English  country  girl,  secure  in  her  in- 
nocence, or  a  French  soubrette,  confident  in  her 
address,  would  admit  a  degree  of  frank  com- 
pliment, that  the  more  literal  Italian  would  con- 
sider her  reputation  compromised  in  listening  to. 

The  proper  medium  for  the  calculation  of 
etiquette,  like  that  of  the  longitude!  hat  never 
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yet  been  adapted  to  every  country,  nor  is  there 
my  subject  upon  which  caprice  holds  such  pa- 
ramount sway.  In  Naples,  for  mstance,  it  is 
considered  highly  indecorous  for  a  lady  to  ap- 
pear alone  in  her  carriage :  she  may  have  her 
lover  or  her  friend  beside  her  with  impunity, 
but  to  appear  alone  is  inadmissible.  Nor  would 
an  Italian  coquette  who  attended  in  the  least 
to  appearances,  be  seen  to  enter  a  shop  un* 
escorted,  or  to  walk  across  a  room  unprotected ; 
though  she  would  run  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  conspicuous  bashfulness.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  interdictions.  If  she  enters  a  room  by 
herself,  she  slides  into  the  nearest  seat  she  can 
find,  at  the  same  time  curtseying  timorously  to 
those  near  her,  as  if  to  entreat  pardon  for  her 
intrusion ;  and  if  her  rank,  or  any  other  priv  i- 
lege  entitles  her  to  a  more  distinguished  place, 
she  follows  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  comes 
forward  to  conduct  hei  thither,  with  shrugged 
shoulders  and  mincing  steps,  as  if  shrinking 
from  the  honour  that  is  her  due.  A  loose 
pocket  handkerchief  or  immense  fan  is  always 
in  her  hand ;  and  except  at  bulls,  or  court  felt*, 
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her  dress  is  as  modest  as  her  assumed  man- 
ners. 

Although  the  Italian  women  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  hair,  it  is  only  amongst 
those  of  lower  rank  that  it  is  ever  exhibited ;  but 
sometimes  the  peasant  girls  show  a  degree  of 
diligence  and  taste  in  their  head-dresses,  whick 
might  serve  as  models  even  to  Monsieur  Hypo- 
lite  ut  Paris.  Beads,  Bowers,  and  high-pierced 
tortoise-shell  combs,  are  their  common  costume ; 
and  sometimes  the  countless  braids  are  fastened 
up  behind  by  one  or  more  silver  pins,  in  the 
form  of  darts,  which  give  a  peculiar  and  even 
classical  appearance  to  the  whole  figure.  Nor 
are  these  their  only  ornaments.  In  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  immense  ear-rings  form  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  country  woman's  dress,  which 
also  usually  includes  rings  on  every  finger,  and 
a  plurality  of  chains  twisted  round  their  necks, 
from  which  amulets  are  often  suspended,  that 
owe  their  value  to  either  their  lover  or  their 
confessor,  and  even  occasionally  consist  of  gems 
of  less  supposititious  value. 

Far  different,  and  infinitely  more  humble,  is 
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the  dress  of  an  Italian  lady  of  rank*  Her  hair 
on  all  common  occasions  is  concealed  by  either 
a  mob-cap,  or  a  huge  bonnet,  or  both.  Long 
ileeves  invariably  cover  the  arms,  and  high 
gowns  disguise  the  form,  which  is  even  still 
more  concealed  by  large  shawls,  which  hanging 
down  in  corners  both  before  and  behind  on  all 
promiscuously,  whether  young  or  old,  tall  or 
abort,  fat  or  shapely,  destroy  all  dignity,  and 
confuse  all  distinctions. 

Such  was  the  modest  appearance  of  the  Mar* 
chese  Sempronia ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  peep 
very  far  under  her  immense  bonnet,  before  Myr- 
vin  could  catch  the  glance  of  her  brilliant  brown 
eyes*  But  with  them  *'  the  lightning  flash  re- 
veal'd  the  whole  of  heaven  ;n  and  after  he  had 
for  some  time  amused  himself  in  watching  their 
varied  expression,  he  found  some  good  excuse 
for  resigning  his  office  of  cavaliere  servante  for 
the  evening,  and  carelessly  sauntered  into  the 
fcypper- rooms  :  there  lie  kir  rived  just  time  enough 
to  hear  Lord  Vanderville's  assent  to  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's proposal  to  play  tcartes  with  her;  and 
seeing  his  danger  of  being  included  in  the  junto 
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of  card-players  for  ever,  he  whispered  him  to  be 
on  his  guard :  "  They  play  high  here,  Vander- 

ville!" 

But  Vanderville  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
humour  to  think  that  his  credit  was  concerned 
in  not  allowing  that  very  consideration  to  influ- 
ence him ;  and  he,  who  in  general  was  insta- 
bility itself  personified,  now  too  uncertain  to 
maintain  even  that  pliability,  obstinately  deter- 
mined to  fulfil  his  purpose;  and  thus  hating 
cards  and  despising  gamblers,  he  was  induced 

to  play  game  after  game, — annoyed  at  losing,  

angry  at  himself  for  being  annoyed, — and  still 
more  provoked  at  finding  Myrvin's  precaution 
had  not  been,  as  he  had  averred,  "  quite  un- 
necessary !" 

The  next  day's  noon  had  long  passed  when 
Myrvin  entered  the  earl's  apartment,  and  found 
he  had  not  yet  finished  dressing.  "  Why,  Van- 
derville, you  are  later  than  ever !" 

"  And  how  could  you  expect  I  should  be 
dressed  at  this  hour,  after  your  making  me  stay 
at  Charlton's  till  five  o'clock  this  morning  in 

"  I  making  you  stay  i"  rejoined  Myrvin, 
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laughing, — '*  You  know  I  left  you  a  little 
after  one." 

u  Yes — you  left  me  to  my  fate/' 

"  Why,  are  you  not  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  yourself  f  I  told  you,  you  would  gain  nothing 
by  staying." 

"  Ay,  you  bellowed  out  to  me  at  the  supper- 
table  to  take  care  of  myself,  so  of  course  that 

obliged  me  to  play  that  d  d  new  game,  and, 

— and — what  are  you  laughing  at?"  But  the 
laugh  was  irresistible;  and  Vanderville,  uncon- 
sciously verifying  Lady  Mary  Norton's  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  instantaneously  lost  his 
ill  temper,  by  being  brought  to  see  the  ridicule 
of  its  effects.  When  the  two  friends  had  amused 
themselves  as  much  as  if  neither  had  been  the 
sufferer,  Myrvin  recurred  to  the  real  object  of 
his  visit,  **  Well,  here  I  am,  Vanderville! 
what  about  Miss  Sternheira  ?  I  thought,  from 
your  letters,  you  would  have  been  married  to 
her  before  now/' 

"  I  thought  so  too,"  said  Vanderville,  draw- 
ing on  his  boots. 

u  What !  did  she  refuse  you  then  V  asked 
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Myrvin  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  earl's  happiness  which  flushed  his 
cheek,  and  animated  his  eye. 

"  Refuse  me ! — refuse  me ! — Eh  V  reiterated 
Vanderville,  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  surprise,  as 
if  the  idea  was  perfectly  new  to  him. 

"  Well,  if  your  Lordship's  arrangements  with 
Miss  Sternheim  are  so  secret,  I  have  done  :** 
and  as  Myrvin  said  this,  he  coolly  took  up  his 
hat,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  in  such  a  hurry, 
Charles  ?  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  if  you  will 
only  give  me  time : — hang  this  cravat,  I  cannot 
tic  it  this  morning.  By  the  by,  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  is  rather  a  nice  woman ! — I  shall  see 
more  of  her  to-day.  Are  you  going  with  us  to 
Fusaro  V 

"  No,"  replied  Myrvin  ;  and  the  tone  in 
which  he  pronounced  this  monosyllable  recalled 
Vanderville's  recollections. 

"  So  as  I  was  saying,  Charles,  I  am  as  much 
in  love  with  Emily  Sternheim  as  ever.'* 

"  Precisely,"  said  Myrvin ;  and  he  turned  to 
the  window. 
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M  I  want  you,  Myrvin,  to  call  upon  her  to- 
day, for  I  shan't  have  time,  and  tell  her  I  will 
go  and  see  her  in  the  evening ;— that  is  to  say,  if 
I  can  get  away  tolerably  early — but  I  promised 
to  dine  with  Sir  Hugh  Philliniore.  However, 
you'll  make  my  apologies  better  than  I  could 
myself, — particularly  to  Lady  Harman :  she  is 
a  generous  old  girl,  though  rather  testy.  She 
gives  Emily  twenty  thousand  pounds  down,  and 
I  settle  the  estate  of  Beech  Grove,  and  " 

**  Settle  Beech  Grove!  then  your  marriage 
i$  fixed?    Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  last 

night  r 

"  D— u  it,  how  you  do  misunderstand  me  I 
did  not  I  tell  you  it  is  not  fixed,  except  between 
Lady  Harman  and  me?  Emily  says  she  must 
take  a  month  or  so  to  make  up  her  mind,  but  I 
don't  thiuk  she  will  refuse  me." 

Myrvin  was  saved  the  trouble  of  expressing 
either  assent  or  dissent  to  this  conclusion,  for 
the  earl  just  then  finished  his  toilette  with  more 
than  usual  self-gratulation ;  and  taking  Charles 
by  the  arm,  they  proceeded  to  the  nearest  coffee- 
house,  where  they  met  so  many  acquaintances 
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and  consequent  interruption  to  their  breakfast, 
that  his  Lordship  was  excessively  afraid  he 
would  not  be  in  time  for  his  appointment,  and 
thought  only  of  making  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Mr.  Charlton  s. 

Carriages  of  every  form  and  size  were  drawn 
up  in  the  court  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  house,  and 
proclaimed  to  Lord  Vanderville  that  he  was  the 
last  of  the  expected  party ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
final  arrangements  were  made  for  the  occupation 
of  these  carriages,  (which  were  seldom  allowed 
to  convey  their  rightful  owners)  the  whole  as- 
semblage moved  forward. 

Their  road  lay  through  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples ;  but 
who  had  leisure  to  admire  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture or  the  curiosities  of  antiquity,  in  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  people,  drawn  together  bv 
mere  accident,  and  having  but  one  feeling  in 
common, — that  of  wishing  to  make  and  find  the 
excursion  as  " pleasant"  as  possible;— in  other 
words,  to  banish  thought,  and  exclude  reflec- 
tion ? 

They  had  passed  through  the  grotto  of  Pan- 
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sillipo  before  the  commotion  of  arranging  their 
order  of  march  was  concluded,  and  when  they 
reached  the  vineyards  that  lead  from  thence  to 
Pozzuoli,  all  the  charms  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  were  entirely  obscured  by  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  those  on  horseback,  who  then 
first  found  leisure  to  compare  the  merits  of  their 
steeds.  Averoa  and  all  its  wonders,  and  the 
groves  that  once  were  Cumea,  were  alike  un- 
noticed by  these  modern  visitors  :  Fusaro  was 
their  rendezvous,  and  eating  oysters  their  object ; 
and  to  both  these  they  at  last  attained  with  as 
much  of  intellectual  improvement  as  usually 
results  from  pic  nic  parties  on  classic  ground* 

The  Lago  di  Fusaro,  which  in  point  of  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  renown  of  its  fish, 
classes  much  as  Greenwich  does  to  London, 
was  the  Acherusian  Marsh;  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Elysian  fields,  the  Neapolitans  claim  for  it 
all  the  interest  that  is  attached  to  the  name  of 
Acheron.  But  Vanderville  and  his  joyous  com- 
panions thought  not  of  disputing  with  the  anti- 
quarian Romauelli  for  these  honours,  either  in 
favour  of  these  waters,  or  in  preferring  to  them 
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the  Egyptian  Lake.  Their  attention  was  soleU 
engrossed  by  the  little  cobble  boat  which  they 
descried  tied  by  a  rope  to  a  little  pier  of  cut 
stone,  about  twenty  feet  long,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Lord  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  has  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  his  favourite  amusement  of  catch- 
ing oysters. 

From  this  pier  they  passed  on,  like  the  cha- 
rioteers of  old,  increasing  their  speed  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  goal ;  till  skirting  the  low 
woodlands  which  border  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  they  arrived  opposite  a  building  not 
unlike  in  shape  to  aTunbridge  work-box,  which 
in  England  would  be  called  a  tea- house,  and  ts 
in  Italy  a  casino.  This  erection  crowns  an 
island  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  less 
than  twenty  from  the  main  land.  But  they 
were  only  permitted  to  admire  its  microscopic 
beauties  from  the  side  of  the  dyke;  for  the 
royal  family  had  got  the  start  of  them, 
were  already  engaged  in  the  same  noble 
time.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  oysters  arc 
all  the  king's  property,  nominally  kept  for  his 
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use,  and  nominally  forbidden  to  be  sold.  The 
remedy  was,  however,  soon  found  :  an  accommo- 
dating fisherman  brought  them  in  hundreds  for 
their  ready  purchase;  and  seating  themselves  on 
the  grass  at  the  water  s  edge,  the  English  party 
enjoyed  a  plentiful  repast,  whilst  the  royal 
party  condescended  to  look  at  them  out  of  the 
windows. 

Thus  did  Vanderville  enjoy  the  different 
pleasures  of  San  Carlos  and  of  Fusaro ;  and  how 
had  Emily  Stemheim  passed  the  first  evening  of 
her  arrival  at  Naples  !  Lord  Vanderville  had 
found  associates,  and  Lady  Harm  an  had  friends; 
but  Emily  Sternheim  was  isolated  and  alone. 

No  sooner  had  the  troublesome  arrangements 
of  apartments  and  packages  been  completed, 
than  she  began  to  feel  the  irksomeness  that 
always  arises  from  the  want  of  either  amuse- 
ment or  business  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Liston,  the 
friend  whom  Lady  Uarman  most  wished  to  see, 
entered  the  room  with  all  the  alacrity  of  wel- 
come, and  assured  her  that  "  she  had  watched 
the  hours  for  her  arrival, "  poor  Emily  made  the 
melancholy  reflection,  that  she  knew  not  one  of 
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all  the  population  of  Naples,  whose  pleasure 
would  be  increased  by  her  presence,  or  to  whom 
her  absence  would  cause  a  moment's  blank. 
Lady  Harman  and  Mrs.  Liston  had  not  met  for 
several  years,  and  of  course  each  had  much  ol 
interesting  import  to  communicate  to  the  other: 
and  as  some  of  these  confidences  were  expressed 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  Emily  even  felt  that, 
instead  of  her  company  adding  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, it  was  almost  a  restraint. 

She  therefore  instinctively  sought  for 
excuse  to  withdraw  herself  from  them.  Hei 
wrhing>desk  stood  near,  and  she  involuntarily 
opened  it ;  but  she  had  no  correspondents,  tu 
friends:  nooe  cared  to  know  the  feelings  of  b»- 
heart,  or  the  reflections  of  her  mind.  The  con 
viction  was  but  the  more  distressing;  and  over 
come  almost  to  tears,  she  sought  the  silence  o 
her  own  apartment;  and  whilst  the  street*  am 
theatres  of  the  crowded  city  re-echoed  with  tin 
exhilarating  sounds  of  festivity  and  mirth,  she 
who  was  one  of  the  fairest  and  roost  favour  ill 
daughters  of  Euphrosyne,  remained  in  solitude 
and  grief.    Perhaps  at  those  moments,  EmiW 
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thoughts  might  Lave  wandered  to  Vanderville, 
and  perhaps  the  regret  of  feeling  herself  thus 
deserted  might  have  prompted  a  grateful  kind- 
ness towards  him,  whose  preference  offered 
her  at  once  distinction,  But  Vanderville  was 
not  at  hand  to  confirm  these  symptoms  of  regard : 
he  was  then  gay,  thoughtless,  and  unconcerned; 
sharing  and  exciting  the  hilarity  of  all  around 
him,  and  joining  the  joyous  Eh!  Viva!  of  the 
present  scene  without  remembering  ought  be- 
yond it, 

But  tears,  and  sighs,  and  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, were  not  the  characteristics  of  Miss 
Stemheim's  happy  disposition;  and  though  she 
nieri,  it  was  true,  and  cried  so  heartily  that 
any  passer-by  would  have  imagined  her  very 
heart  was  breaking,  yet  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
passed  away  with  the  shower,  and  her  next 
thought  was  only  how  to  destroy  all  traces  of 
her  tears*  For  this  purpose  she  ran  to  her 
window,  and  thrust  her  head  out  of  its  open 
casement  to  catch  the  fresh  breeze  that  blew 
cold  on  the  Santa  Lucia  strand,  undeterred  by 
the  dense  fog  which  (as  is  not  uncommon  at  Na- 
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pies)  had  risen  from  the  sea.  But  what 
can  do  justice  to  her  surprise  at  the  view  wbic 
there  presented  itself?  A  huge,  dark,  impene 
trable,  indefinable  mass  rose  high  before  her 
and  a  beacon-light,  lurid  and  red,  glared  on  it 
topmost  height:  this  was  her  first  sight  o 
Mount  Vesuvius, 

When,  from  other  points  of  the  shore,  w« 
perceive  the  waves,  as  eternal  as  the  flames  the] 
reflect,  still  rippling  on  the  sand,  and  still  re 
turning  to  court  the  brilliant  image  which  thei 
seem  to  love,  the  mind  resumes  its  confidence 
in  nature,  and  can  fearlessly  admire  its  harmo- 
nized sublimity ;  but  now,  the  intervening  house! 
alike  concealed  the  base  of  the  mountain  and 
the  clear  sea,  whose  calm  and  glassy  surface 
would  have  softened  its  majestic  horrors ;  and 
few  have  ever  thus  unexpectedly  seen  this  vol* 
cano — one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  ol 
creation  by  which  Omnipotence  has  revealed  it*elf 
to  man — without  feeling,  as  Emily  did,  a  degree 
of  awe  beneath  which  human  nature  quails. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  down  stairs  to 
call  Lady  Harmon  to  see  the  strange  phenomr- 
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non;  and  her  thoughts  being  now  completely 
diverted  into  a  fresh  channel,  she  passed  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  pleasant  anticipations  of 
all  the  wonders  she  was  to  see  at  Naples, 

Nothing,  certainly,  is  so  unclassical  as  the 
occupations  to  which  most  travellers  are  doomed 
on  their  first  arrival  at  any  place.  The  various 
wants,  which  may  be  vulgarly  classed  under  the 
heads  of  cookery,  millinery,  or  foppery,  impe- 
riously demand  the  attention  more  or  less  of 
every  stranger;  and  the  tourist,  however  provi- 
ded he  may  be  either  with  ideas  of  his  own,  or 
quotations  from  his  school-books,  may  still  uu 
his  arrival  find  his  trunks  empty,  and  his  ward- 
robe exhausted.  His  thirst  after  knowledge 
must  of  necessity  be  postponed  till  his  agreement 
with  bis  Trattoria  is  completed;  and  the  eye 
most  eager  in  the  search  for  antiquities  becomes 
satiated  with  the  exterior  of  the  finest  ruins,  as 
they  are  passed  and  repassed  in  the  first  drive* 
to  look  for  lodgings  or  the  general  post-office. 
All  who  have  travelled  have  experienced  this; 
and  yet,  amongst  the  various  calculations  that 
precede  our  journey  before  the  fire-side  is  yet 
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deserted,  those  that  would  remind  us  that 
pins  are  only  to  be  had  from  France,  and  patent 
suspenders  from  England,  embrace  a  class  of 
comforts  which  those  only  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate justly  who  have  exhausted  their  stock  in 
travelling  in  Italy. 

Lady  Harmon's  collection  of  bonnets  wanted 
renewal ;  and  Rome,  deserted  as  it  is  by  all  the 
tribe  of  milliners,  had  not  wherewithal  to  sup- 
ply her  with  substitutes.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
without  regret  that  she  learned  from  Mrs.  Iiston 
that  the  generality  of  Italian  shops,  though  fre- 
quently open  on  Sundays,  were  always  shut  on 
new-year's  day;  but  as  fashionable  modiste* 
are  not  always  strict  conformists,  she  gladly 
accepted  her  friend's  proposal  of  accompanying 
her  next  day  to  every  one  in  Naples,  to  view 
the  various  riches  of  such  of  their  magazines  as 
either  bribery  or  flattery  would  open ;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
what  she  called  "  seeing  Naples"  by  attending 
Mrs.  Liston  to  the  houses  of  all  her  Italian  ac- 
quaintances, at  whose  doors  foreign  etiquette 
prescribes  the  formality  of  leaving  tickets  on 
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Dew-years  day ;  the  omission  of  which  cere- 
mony is  sufficient  to  cancel  the  oldest  friend- 
ships* 

But  though  Miss  Sternheim  was  not  in  any 
degree  more  indifferent  to  the  pleasing  cares  of 
the  toilet  than  was  her  old  aunt,  and  un- 
doubtedly not  less  desirous  of  fJ  seeing  Naples/* 
she  yet  refused  to  join  their  party,  lest  she 
should  again  find  herself  de  Irop ;  and  as  Lady 
Harman  observed  aside  that  "  it  was  useless 
to  buy  any  more  dress  till  her  wedding  clothes 
came  home,"  she  did  not  press  her  to  change 
her  resolution. 

Emily  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  the  fol- 
lowing morning  than  she  had  recourse  to  her 
favourite  amusement  of  drawing;  and  as  she 
coloured  one  of  her  sketches  of  the  Bolsena 
Lake,  she  gaily  carolled  a  French  ballad  that 
chance  brought  to  her  recollection.  Her  own 
sweet  voice  was  just  loud  enough  to  prevent 
her  listening  to  any  other  noise  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  she  heard  a  second  join  in  the  chorus,  that 
she  had  the  least  suspicion  of  Myrvin  having 
stood  for  some  minutes  behind  her  chair. 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Myrvin!  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
youT  said  she,  jumping  up  and  holding  out 
both  her  hands ;  then  as  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  she  would  as  promptly  have  withdrawn 
them,  had  he  not  arrested  them  in  their  retreat, 
and  returned  her  greeting,  if  possible,  more 
cordially  than  it  had  been  offered.  The  in- 
creased animation  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
glowing  lustre  of  her  cheeks,  told  without  words 
the  mutual  pleasure  this  meeting  afforded ;  hot 
the  next  moment  some  sudden  reflection  seemed 
to  flash  on  the  minds  of  each,  and  to  impair  the 
transient  enjoyment. 

Myrvin's  first  word  might  have  served  as  an 
explanation  of  his  thoughts,  though  not  exactly 
of  those  of  Emily.  "  Lord  Vanderville  is  gone 
to-day — I  mean  he  desired  me  to  tell  yon,  Miss 
Sternheim,  how  sorry  he  was  not  to  be  able  to 
call  upon  you  this  morning,  but  he  hopes  to  find 
you  disengaged  this  evening." 

Emily  blushed  deeply  at  the  beginning  of  this 
address,  but  the  colour  waned  before  it  was 
concluded  ;  and  the  bow  of  thanks  with  which 
she  received  the  intimation  of  the  earl's  conde* 
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scension  bespoke  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pride. 
*'  I  am  the  bearer  also  of  another  message  to 
you,  Miss  Steraheim*  Miss  Aston  desired  me 
to  procure  for  her  permission  to  call  upon  yon 
and  Lady  Harman  this  morning**' 

"  I  am  doubly  obliged  for  these  commissions, 
as  I  find  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,"  said  Emily,  with  more  haughti- 
ness of  manner  than  Myrvin  bad  ever  seen  her 
assume* 

€*  Must  I  then  seek  excuses  for  visiting  you, 
Miss  Stemheim  I  and  my  old  friend  Lady  Har- 
man too by-the-by,  how  is  she?  I  forgot 
to  ask  after  her*" 

**  A  strong  proof  of  your  friendly  anxiety  F* 
returned  Emily;  and  the  arch  smile  that  \>hy  ■  ! 
round  her  lip  as  she  spoke  at  once  destroyed  all 
the  grave  formality  that  her  manner  had,  till 
then,  displayed*  Myrvin  checked  the  compli- 
ment that  had  almost  escaped  himt  and  turned 
the  conversation  on  those  indifferent  subjects 
with  which  strangers  are  always  greeted  on 
their  first  arrival  in  any  new  scene.  But  even 
this  conversation,  trilling  as  it  was,  passed  away 
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some  minutes  more  pleasantly  Co  Emily  t 
any  she  had  lately  enjoyed*    She  never  was 
company  with  Myrvin  without  recollecting  the 
scenes  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  him,  in 
that  delightful  season  of  life  when  infancy,  first 
opening  into  womanhood,  possesses  itself  at  once 
of  all  the  charms  and  all  the  happiness  of  both 
ages,  and  sees  in  futurity  but  a  long  variation 
of  the  joyous  present :  besides,  Myrvin  was  tlx* 
only   individual   amongst   her   present  asso- 
ciates who  had  known  her  father;  and  though 
that  hallowed  name  now  never  passed  her  lips, 
her  heart  greeted  with  partial  kindness  all 
whom  he  had  ever  approved.   These  different 
feelings  threw  into  her  usual  manner  towards 
Myrvin  a  degree  of  confidence  and  unreserve, 
which  rendered  her  doubly  attractive ;  and  as  he 
never  by  obtrusive  compliment  recalled  the 
prudery  which  she  thus,  though  uncousciou&h . 
discarded,  their  intercourse  partook  of  intimacy 
beyond  that  of  any  other  which  Emily  hud  op- 
portunity of  cultivating. 

The  minutes  thus  passed  on,  uncounted  by 
either;  and  Myrvin  still  Battered  himself  hi* 
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visit  had  not  been  protracted  to  any  unreason- 
able length,  when  Miss  Aston  was  unexpectedly 
announced*  Emily,  by  some  strange  and  to 
herself  inexplicable  caprice,  had  felt  a  degree 
of  prejudice  against  the  very  name  of  Miss 
Aston,  that  had  almost  induced  her  to  deter- 
mine on  not  receiving  her;  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  without  some  shade  of  remorse  that 
she  heard  herself  thus  addressed  by  one  of  the 
sweetest  voices  in  the  world  :— **  Will  you  for- 
give my  thus  intruding  on  you.  Miss  Stern- 
heim  ?  I  cannot  lose  a  day  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  an  acquaintance  which  Myrvin  has 
already  taught  me  how  to  prize." 

Whilst  Emily's  words  thanked  Miss  Aston 
for  this  compliment,  her  eyes  addressed  her  re- 
ply to  Myrvin  :  his  met  their  speaking  glance, 
but  turning  to  the  window,  he  appeared  to  dis- 
claim the  acknowledgment  they  implied*  M  I 
know  Lady  Harman  is  not  at  home/'  continued 
Miss  Aston  :  **  I  have  just  left  her  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  admission  at  his  Majesty's  silk- 
shop  in  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  come  to  you." 
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"  There,  Miss  Sternheim,"  said  Myrvin, 
laughing,  "  Miss  Aston  is  still  mora  expKch 
than  I  was." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  plead  guilty  in  any  way,"  con- 
tinued she ;  "  so  pray,  Myrvin,  don't  defend 
any  of  your  crimes  by  my  example.  I  only 
mean,  Miss  Sternheim,  that  I  received  your 
aunt's  permission  not  only  to  come  to  see  you, 
but  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  you  to  come  out 
to  drive  with  me.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  at- 
tend you  to  any  of  the  wonders  of  Naples  that 
you  choose." 

There  was  a  frankness  in  Miss  Aston's  man- 
ner that  was  irresistible ;  and  Emily  willingly 
accepted  her  proposal. 

"  Will  you  take  me  too  ?"  said  Myrvin,  al- 
most involuntarily ;  then,  as  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself,  "  yet  no,  I  had  better  ncft.  I 
forgot;  I  can't  go  to-day."  And  having  escorted 
both  ladies  to  the  door  of  Miss  Aston's  caleche, 
he  there  left  them  to  pursue  their  drive  to  the 
Lago  d'Agnano. 

One  of  the  most  modern,  and  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  city  of  Naples,  is 
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called  the  Chiaza.  Round  the  whole  sweep  of 
that  part  of  the  bay  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  a  row  of  magnificent 
houses  has  been  built  parallel  to  the  bend  of  the 
shore.  Immediately  in  front  of  these,  a  fine 
breadth  of  pavement  is  appropriated  to  the 
same  amusement  of  driving  carriages,  which, 
from  that  of  Rome,  is  called  a  Corso ;  and  be- 
tween this  gay  assemblage  and  the  sea*  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Villa  Reale  spread  in  a  luxuriance 
of  beauty  unequalled  in  any  capital  of  Europe, 
Trees  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  foliage 
bend  lightly  in  the  southern  breezes  that  are 
wafted  from  the  ocean  that  ripples  beside  them  [ 
and  the  broad  and  level  walks*  that  to  their  ut- 
most extent  are  laid  out  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment, present  in  their  different  windings  some 
of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  sculpture, 
amongst  which  is  the  far* famed  group  of  the 
Faruesian  Bull.  One  end  of  these  enchanting 
gardens  is  terminated  by  the  Bergellina  Strand, 
and  the  view  of  the  other  is  bounded  by  the  dark 
turrets  of  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Mount  Vesuvius  ;  whilst,  behind  the  houses 
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of  the  Chiaza,  Monte  Vomero  with  its  hermit* 
age,  and  Saint  Ermo  with  its  castle,  close  tht 
circle,  and  out-top  the  groves  of  orange* tree* 
and  myrtles  that  climb  more  than  half-way  up 
their  steep  ascents. 

As  Miss  Aston  and  Emily  passed  rapidly  along 
this  smooth  pavement,  the  guy  brilliancy  of  the 
scene,  and  the  noisy  vivacity  of  the  different 
passengers,  struck  Emily  in  forcible  contrast  tn 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  capital  she  had  just 
quitted.  Instead  of  a  few  shivering  inhabitants 
cowering  through  the  streets  with  porringers  of 
fire  in  their  hands,  the  Neapolitan  boys  ran 
lightly  beside  their  carriage  with  baskets  of 
Dowers*  which,  tied  up  in  bouquets,  they  threw 
in  upon  the  seats,  almost  careless  of  remune- 
ration. 

But  of  the  various  figures  which  caught  Miss 
Sternheim's  attention,  one  particularly  surprised 
her :  it  was  the  nurse  belonging  to  an  English 
family,  who  had  brought  the  infant  heir  to  en- 
joy  the  first  sun  of  the  year,  and  was  herself 
dressed  in  all  her  holyday  trim,  A  short  blue 
petticoat,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  broad  gold 
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lace,  was  covered  half-way  down  by  a  jacket  of 
crimson,  which  behind  was  so  cut,  as  to  form  in 
shape  an  exact  diamond  between  the  shoulders, 
The  body,  like  the  petticoat,  was  trimmed  with 
gold  lace ;  and  id  front  hung  a  green  bib  and 
apron  with  two  huge  pockets  that  were  simi- 
larly ornamented:  a  white  muslin  spencer  was 
drawn  high  round  her  throat,  and  had  sleeves 
probably  down  to  the  wrist;  but  the  lower  half 
of  the  arras  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  glove 
made  of  scarlet  cloth,  which  in  no  degree  or 
shade  of  colour  resembled  any  other  part  of  the 
dress,  except  in  the  gold-fringed  cuffs ;  and  to 
add  to  the  variety  of  tints,  pale  blue  ribands 
were  appended  to  the  shoulders,  which  fastened 
up  these  extra  sleeves.  The  nurse's  head-dress 
was  equally  fantastical,  and  boasted  all  the 
variety  of  combs  and  pins  that  could  by  any 
possibility  be  attached  to  her  hair:  a  muslin 
handkerchief  was  thrown  over  the  whole,  the 
square  ends  of  which  reached  just  to  her 
shoulders,  and  were  trimmed  with  narrow  blue 
ribands,    Gold  ear-rings  of  not  less  than  six 
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inches  in  length,  and  necklaces  almost  without 
number,  completed  the  brilliant  dress. 

u  What  a  strange  figure  V*  exclaimed  Emily. 
"  Is  her  dress  a  livery  peculiar  to  the  station  of 

nurse  V 

"Not  that,  exactly pw  replied  Miss  Aston; 
"  but  here  all  nurses  claim  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  dress  of  their  peculiar  province ; 
and  as  these  rich  clothes  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  wages,  they  of  course  take 
care  to  have  them  as  valuable  as  possible.  That 
woman  s  dress  is  of  San  Angelo  Limosaur.™ 

"  But  surely,"  rejoined  Emily,  "  no  country- 
people  can  afford  to  wear  so  much  gold  luce  [* 

"  The  Neapolitans  are  particularly  fond  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  wonderfully  cheap 
here ;  but  of  course,  her  common  clothes,  though 
made  in  the  same  form,  would  be  trimmed  only 
with  yellow  fringe.  The  Calabrese  women, 
however,  dress  still  more  fantastically/' 

"  I  remember,*'  said  Emily,  u  noticing  when 
I  first  went  to  Rome  the  odd  bodices  the  wo- 
men wear  there;  they  are  like  that  aura's, 
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worked  behind  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  or  a 
diamond,  and  the  seams  always  bordered  either 
with  gold  or  silver  twist.  But  at  Rome  the  wo- 
men never  have  such  a  variety  of  colours  in 
their  dress ;  and  though  their  velvet  bodice  b 
sometimes  of  black  and  sometimes  of  scarlet, 
yet  these  colours  are  never  intermixed  as  they 
are  at  Naples/* 

N  Here  too,"  answered  Miss  Aston,  "  they 
frequently  in  winter  add  muffs  to  their  cos- 
tume. But  at  Florence  the  winter  dress  of  the 
peasant  girls  is  beautiful,  as  they  invariably 
wear  feathers  in  their  bats,  which  are  usually 
black,  and  carry  enormous  muffs  made  of  the 
skins  of  their  black  sheep,  which  rival  in  size 
those  in  BunburVs  prints;* 

As  the  ladies  thus  conversed,  or  rather  chat- 
ted, they  reached  the  month  of  the  grotto  of 
Pausillipo  ;  and  although  Emily  had  read  much, 
aiid  had  seen  many  drawings  of  this  *  \ inordi- 
nary cavity,  she  had  by  no  means  formed  any 
correct  idea  either  of  its  magnitude  or  darkness. 
When  at  last  they  emerged  from  this  unparal- 
leled excavation,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
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midst  of  one  of  those  scenes  of  innocent  festi 
vity  which  so  peculiarly  characterise  the  t icinit  i 
of  Naples,  A  pole,  crowned  with  garlands,  waj 
erected  opposite  to  Riberas  column,  similar  U 
those  which  designate  our  May-day  wreaths 
and  round  this  centre,  crowds  of  peasants  had  as 
sembled  in  honour  of  the  opening  year.  Tlu 
nurse's  costume  no  longer  appeared  singular 
it  was  rivalled  by  the  different  dresses  of  th< 
peasant  girls,  which  in  number  and  variety 
ceeded  all  description. 

Nor  were  the  amusements  of  the  crowd 
heterogeneous.  There,  two  girls  danced  the  ta- 
rantula together,  whilst  one  beat  time  with  s 
tambourine,  and  the  other  with  castanets  ;  one 
both  sung  the  monotonous  but  inspiring  ditti 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  their  ilt-luntd,  discordant 
Italian  voices.  Another  group  bad  assembler 
round  a  minstrel,  who  contrived  to  make  i 
noise,  if  not  music,  on  his  guitar;  whilst  at 
unaccompanied  drum  was  sufficient  iuducemcn- 
to  another  party  to  dance  and  sing  indefatiga 
bly.  One  old  woman,  roasting  chestnuts,  dkpti* 
ted  the  preference  of  the  crowd  with  another 
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tuagenarian  vender  of  maccaroni;  and  both  were 
rivalled  by  an  acquaola,  where  iced  water  was 
sold,  as  spirits  would  have  been  in  England. 

But  the  most  general  amusement  appeared 
to  be  the  Gana  dei  detli,  or  Gucoco  damore, 
which  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
and  interest,  at  every  possible  interval,  by  each 
individual  who  could  find  a  disengaged  ad- 
versary. This  play  consists  of  extending  the 
fingers  of  one  or  both  hands,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  opponent  makes  a  similar  movement, 
each  at  the  same  moment  shouting  whatever 
number  they  please  to  call  ;  and  whichever  has 
the  address  or  good  fortune  to  name  the  aggre- 
gate exactly,  is  the  winner.  The  eagerness  and 
velocity  with  which  the  Italians  play  this  game, 
the  impetuosity  of  their  gestures,  the  animation 
of  their  countenances,  the  shriek  with  which 
they  utter  cinque,  nuove,  tutti,  is  beyond  the 
calculation  of  any  calmer  nation,  and  even  cari^ 
natures  their  own. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  entertainments  of 
the  day.  The  neighbouring  church  seemed  to 
share  in  the  general  festivity :  its  portals  were 
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hung  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  its  paveme 
strewed  with  green  branches ;  and  in  the  inU 
iudes  of  the  dance  the  villagers  flocked  in 
hear  mass,  which  was  continued  uninterrup 
edly  for  the  benefit  of  a  constant  succession  < 
auditors.  In  Rome  "  the  funeral  of  the  yeax 
that  is  gone  is  celebrated  with  depressin 
pomp:  at  Naples  all  nature  seems  to  fi 
exuberance  of  joy  in  honouring  the  bi 
new  era  of  happiness. 

At  length,  Miss  Aston  reminded  her 
nion  that  the  length  of  a  winter's  day 
ted  not  of  much  procrastination ;  and  they  cui 
tailed  tlieir  observation  of  this  enlivening  so-m 
to  pursue  their  drive  to  the  Lago  d'Agnanc 
Emily  remarked,  as  she  passed,  the  extent  am 
frequency  of  the  leafless  plantations,  and  regret 
ted  not  seeing  them  in  summer,  "  And  yet,"  re 
plied  Miss  Aston,  "  you  would  then,  per  ha 
be  disappointed,  for  there  is  hardly  any 
verdure  or  shade  here  in  summer  than  in  wi 
ter;  for  as  the  oranges  and  olive-trees  that  art 
intermingled  with  the  houses  of  Naples  art 
evergreens,  and  even  retain  their  frui 
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the  whole  winter,  their  beauty  is  never  lost; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  deciduous  trees, 
which  are  only  used  as  poles,  are  so  closely 
lopped  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  the  vines*  that 
the  country  in  that  season  almost  looks  bare," 

u  But  where  are  the  vines  you  speak  of?" 
demanded  Emily. 

f<  They  are  those  long  brown  sticks  that  trail 
along  the  ground,  and  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished in  colour  from  the  earth." 

**  Then  I  see,"  returned  Miss  Sternheira, 
4 'the  Italian  vineyards,  of  which  one  reads  so 
much,  are  scarcely  better  than  the  straight 
rows  of  little  sticks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
that  form  the  vineyards  in  France,* 

M  But  I  assure  you  the  Italian  vineyards, 
though  not  the  Italian  groves,  do  in  summer 
deserve  the  praises  usually  lavished  on  them, 
as  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  or  more  luxu- 
riant than  the  wreaths  and  garlands  in  which 
they  hang  from  tree  to  tree;  and  sometimes 
these  festoons  sweep  in  successive  rows  from 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  the  tallest  poplars. 
In  Tuscany  I  own  they  are  not  so  pretty,  but 
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more  strange,  for  there  they  train  their 
berry-trees  like  reversed  bells,  quite  round 
hollow;  and  the  vines,  brought  up  through  th 
inside  of  the  branches,  hang  down  from  tl 
again  on  the  outside" 

11  Possibly  these  suggested  the  design  of 
beautiful  Warwick  vase  which  was  b rough 
from  Adrian's  Villa,  where  the  vine-stems  fori 
the  handles,  and  their  leaves  appear  round 
edge." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  cut 
tin"  mountain,  which  is  called  "  La  Cupe/ 
which  seems  to  divide  it  expressly  for  the  pur 
pose  of  showing  the  clear  water  of  the 
d'  Agnano  at  the  termination  of  the  dark  v 
In  front,  apparently  at  the  end  of  the 
which  is  thus  brought  through  the  bosom 
the  hill,  a  temporary  shed  was  erected  for  th 
shelter  of  the  castle ;  and*  on  the  farthest  short 
the  woods  of  Astrona  bounded  the  view. 

Whilst  the  two  ladies  waited  the  arrival  c 
the  old  man  who  claims  the  privilege  of  e 
bibiting  the  volcanic  wonders  of  the 
they  were  much  entertained  at  seeing  o 
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green  plot  which  spread  between  the  mountains 
and  the  lake,  the  strange  spectacle  of  hay-ma- 
king in  January :  but,  in  this  happy  climate,  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons  are  unknown,  or  rather 
all  the  seasons,  like  the  natives,  resemble  each 
other  in  their  very  inconsistencies* 

Le  Stuffe  di  San  Germano,  notwithstanding 
their  resemblance  to  many  other  sulphureous 
baths  in  their  neighbourhood,  have  escaped  the 
usual  fate  of  such  curiosities  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  found  their  claims  to  notice  on  their  own 
originality,  without  any  name  of  ancient  re- 
nown sharing  with  them  its  splendour.  The 
faithful  believe,  that  San  Germano,  Bishop  of 
Capua,  who  gave  them  their  present  appella- 
tion, was  not  only  by  them  miraculously  cured 
of  his  rheumatism,  but  equally  rewarded  for 
his  sanctity,  by  being  allowed  to  behold  in  one 
of  their  cells,  the  soul  of  his  mortal  enemy 
Pascasio,  wandering  about  in  torments ;  partly 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  chronic  disease. 
Eustace,  and  others,  believe  the  Lago  d*  Agnauo 
was  once  Lucullus's  fish-pond ;  but  whether  this 
little  lake  is  the  work  of  God,  or  of  man; 
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whether  its  bed  was  produced  by  the  erupti 
of  a  volcano,  or  the  luxury  of  an  Epicurean — ii 
undoubtedly  an  interesting  scene;  and  the  stro 
sulphureous  effluvia  of  the  stoves,  and  the  bw 
ing  smoke,  or  rather  steam,  which  issues  out 
both  their  walls  and  floors,  sufficiently  excit 
Emily's  wonder,  without  engaging  her  in  a  di 
cussion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

But  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  of  which  she  hi 
heard  so  much,  by  no  means  equalled  her  e 
pectations.  A  bramble-bush,  that  hung  fro 
an  adjoining  rock,  concealed  the  wooden  do< 
that  closes  the  entrance  to  this  little  cavi 
which  is  so  low  that  nothing  but  a  dog  coul 
stand  upright  in  it;  and  as  neither  Hiss  Asto 
nor  Emily  would  allow  the  cruel  experiment  c 
its  powers  to  be  tried  on  an  animal,  they  coul 
only  judge  of  its  suffocating  effects  by  a  wair 
ing  torch  which  becomes  extinguished  the  mc 
ment  it  is  held  towards  the  steaming  earth. 

This  little  cavity  did  not  long  detain  then 
and  they  returned  towards  where  they  had  It* 
their  carriage,  <f  I  have  observed,"  said  Mia 
Aston,  "  that,  though  below  the  surface  of 
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earth  near  Naples,  we  see  nothing  but  horrors, 
yet  no  verdure  is  so  fresh  or  so  luxuriant  as 
that  which  covers  these  subterraneous  fires " 
Emily  looked  at  the  opposite  woods,  and  as- 
sented to  the  remark  which  they  confirmed. 
"  That,1'  continued  Miss  Aston,  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  14  is  the  Chase  of  Astrona:  there 
is  a  beautiful  little  miniature  hike  among  those 
thickets  where  the  king  often  goes  to  hunt." 

M  Is  he  very  fond  of  the  chase  ?"  asked 
Emily 

"  Yes  but,  as  Shakspears  fool  says,  1  'tis 
royal  sport ;?  for  there  are  a  kind  of  rural  sentry- 
boxes  made  of  trees,  and  fenced  with  briers, 
placed  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  down  which 
the  half-tam?  wild  boars  are  driven;  and  in 
these  the  king  and  princes  take  shelter  on  the 
approach  of  the  animals,  whom  they  shoot  as  they 
pass,  if  they  can.1' 

The  setting  sun  now  brightened  heaven  with 
its  glory,  and  warned  all  the  different  wanderers 
to  return  homewards,  —  Mrs,  Charlton's  party 
amongst  the  number,  who  took  leave  of  Fusaro 
and  its  oysters,  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  plea* 
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suits  ami  with  each  other,  and  only  regretting 
so  delightful  a  day  was  so  soon  to  end.  Lord 
Vanderville  and  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore,  who 
were,  as  usual,  foremost  of  the  throng,  had 
tried  all  the  different  paces  of  their  horses,  and 
detailed  their  pedigrees  in  full ;  when,  as  the? 
came  in  sight  of  the  Grotto  of  Pausillipo,  the 
baronet  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Egad!  there's 
some  fun  going  on :  there's  a  caleche  overturned 
with  two  women  in  it ;  one  a  beautiful  girl — 
beautiful  by  Heaven!  and  that's  Miss  Aston  with 
hrr :  she  must  be  somebody/'  And,  clapping 
spurs  to  bis  horse,  he  galloped  off  to  their  as- 
sistance, leaving  Vanderville  behind,  who  had 
scarcely  beard  his  observation,  as  he  had  been 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  replying  to  some 
question  of  Mrs.  Charlton. 

She,  however,  with  something  of  female  ca- 
riosity, put  her  horse  into  a  gentle  canter*  just 
quick  enough  to  exhibit  the  earls  charger  to 
advantage,  which,  curvetting  at  her  side,  wa* 
more  impatient  to  follow  Sir  Hugh  than  his 
rider  appeared  to  be ;  whilst  Vanderville  showed 
himself  so  much  gratified  by  Mrs.  Charlton1* 
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well- turned  compliments  to  both,  that  he  hud 
not  time  to  observe  who  or  what  it  was  that 
had  so  much  interested  the  baronet;  until  juit 
as  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  accident 
had  happened,  he  saw  him  in  a  furious  passion, 
threatening  to  horsewhip  the  coachman  and  the 
footman,  and  every  one  else  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  half- 
laughing,  half- terrified,  Emily  Sternheim. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up ; 
and,  as  almost  every  individual  was  acquainted 
with  Miss  Aston,  all  crowded  round  her  car- 
riage, partly  to  congratulate  her  and  her  com- 
panion  on  having  escaped  injury,  and  partly  to 
see  the  beautiful  stranger,  who  had  already  ex- 
rited  their  curiosity, — all  but  Vanderville :  he, 
who  more  than  any  ought  to  have  supported, 
have  defended  her; — he  alone  stood  aloof, 
amazed,  indignant,  and  abashed.  It  had  never 
entered  into  his  calculation,  that  whilst  he  neg- 
lected Emily  for  other  society,  she  could  like- 
wise find  more  attentive  friends  to  be  his  sub- 
stitutes ;  and  the  feelings  of  remorse,  which  for 
a  moment  disturbed  his  conscience,  were  the 
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next  instant  converted  into  resentment  against 
her,  whom  he  had  thus  voluntarily  abandoned. 
He  was  provoked  too,  at  observing  the  officious 
attentions  of  Sir  Hugh  Phi  Hi  more :  but  upon 
what  pretext  could  he  now  resume  the  station 
he  had  forfeited  ?  Who  would  believe  that  the 
girl,  whom  all  the  party  present  must  know  he 
had  for  them  forsaken,  was  his  betrothed  bride  I 
And  but  for  that  plea,  which  he  had  thus  inca- 
pacitated himself  from  urging,  how  could  he 
claim  to  be  preferred  before  the  strangers  that 
pressed  round  her,  when  he  alone,  engrossed  as 
he  had  been  by  Mrs,  Charlton's  flattery,  had 
loitered  behind  uninterested  in  her  accident  ! 

Never  before  perhaps  had  Lord  Vanderville 
felt  so  completely  mortified,  and  the  novel  situa- 
tion was  therefore  but  the  more  irksome.  Miss 
Aston,  perceiving  his  distress,  and  in  some  de- 
gree divining  iu  cause,  good-naturedly  called 
him  to  herself,  in  order  to  give  him  an  excuse 
for  approaching  Emily.  Miss  Sternheim,  on  the 
contrary,  either  did  not  see  him,  or  affected  not 
to  do  so ;  and  now,  entirely  recovered  from  her 
fright,  she  was  gaily  receiving  and  replying  to 
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the  different  civilities  addressed  to  her,  and 
laughing  heartily  with  Lady  Montrent  and 
Mr,  Charlton  at  the  ridiculous  accident  which 
she  humorously  described*  At  last  the  earl 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer;  and  just  as  the 
ladies  had  resumed  their  seat  in  the  caleche, 
and  were  preparing  to  set  off,  he  went  up  to 
the  carriage-door,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  by  your  good  spirits,  Miss  Stem- 
heim,  that  you  are  not  hurt* 

"Oh!  not  the  least,  thank  you.  my  Lord, 
Did  you  see  how  oddly  we  were  overturned  ?" 
The  tone  of  perfect  good-humour  and  indiffe- 
rence with  which  she  thus  expressed  her  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  Lordship's  presence,  wag  more 
than  ever  provoking  to  him ;  and  he  felt  that 
any  condemnation  of  his  inattention  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  tolerable  than  her  thus 
coolly  implying  that  she  had  neither  wish  nor 
expectation  of  more  solicitude  on  his  part. 

But  from  these  unpleasant  reflections  he  was 
roused  by  the  still  greater  martyrdom  of  hearing 
himself  cross-questioned  respecting  her.  "What 
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a  beautiful  girl  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Char  I  too  ; 
"  you  know  her,  do  you,  my  Lord  V* 

"Yes,  very  well,"  replied  his  Lordship  sur- 
lily. 

"  How  the  devil  then  could  you  resist  helping 
her?" 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  look  shy  for  once,  V«ui- 
dervule!"  rejoined  Sir  Hugh:  "for  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  got  the  start  of  you." 

"  I  have  known  her  some  time." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  then  tell  us  her  name," 
repeated  a  dozen  voices  at  once. 

"Miss  Sternheim." 

"  Lord  bless  me!"  exclaimed  Lady  Montrent, 
"is  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Sternheim,  Lady 
Harman's  niece?  I  wish  I  had  looked  more  at 
her," 

"  She  must  be  very  lately  arrived  at  Naples  T 
observed  Mrs.  Charlton :  "  I  wonder  1  have  not 
seen  her  before." 

"  She  is  a  great  heiress  too,"  resumed  Lady 
Montrent,  "  she  inherits  all  her  aunt's  fortune, 
I  believe." 


11  Ecod !  I'll  give  the  old  coachman  a  Nap  * 
for  overturning  her,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh,  in  a 
tone  of  exultation* 

At  length  they  entered  the  dark  Grotto,  and 
the  irksome  conversation  was  there  suspended, 
as  all  the  attention  of  the  equestrians  was  re- 
quired to  prevent  any  accident  occurring  to  the 
throng  of  foot  passengers,  and  the  groups  of 
mules,  which  were  now  returning  to  Naples 
from  the  village  f&tet  and  were  scarcely  visible 
in  the  gloom,  which  the  half-lighted  lamps,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  seemed  to 
render  still  more  horrible.  A  slanting  ray  of 
light  sometimes  rested  on  the  bald  head  of  a 
passing  friar,  or  caught  the  quivering  splendour 
of  a  soldier's  bayonet ;  but  the  strange  figures 
which  were  thus  momentarily  revealed,  and 
then  as  suddenly  lost  in  impenetrable  obscurity, 
with  the  continued  noise  that  announced  the 
vicinity  of  beings  still  imperceptible,  gave  a 
singularity  to  the  whole,  that  was  almost  ap- 
palling, 

Vanderville,  however,  still  had  time  to  think 
•  Napoleon,  still  current  all  over  the  Continent. 
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of  Emily,  even  there,  and  he  determined,  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  passed  the  Grotto,  to 
ride  on,  and  overtake  Miss  Aston's  caleche. 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed;  for  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  the  boundary  of  the  Chiaza, 
than,  to  his  infinite  dismay,  he  perceived  (hat 
the  whole  line  of  carriages  was  stopped :  the 
little  grand-children  of  the  King  were  taking 
their  evening  drive;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
footman,  with  jack-boots,  and  hunting-cap*  who 
preceded  them,  gave  an  intimation,  which  none 
dare  disregard,  that  all  passengers  must  stop 
till  they  go  by.^ 

Mrs.  Charlton  and  Lady  Montrent  entered 
into  a  long  argument  to  decide  whether  this 
homage  universally  paid  to  the  infancy  of  roy- 
alty was  most  affecting  or  most  ludicrous.  It 
would  describe  well  either  way ;  hut  Vander- 
ville  was  not  sufficiently  disengaged  to  decide 
the  question.  He  perceived  that  Miss  Aston *s 
carriage  had  already  been  passed  by  the  royal 
retinue;  and  thereby  emancipated  from  the  spell, 
was  just  turning  off  from  the  Chiaza,  whilst  the 
earl  was  obliged  to  restrain  as  well  as  he  could 
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CHAP,  III. 

ASSEMBLIES  OP  NAPLES. 

When  Lord  Vanderville  joined  the  dinner 
party  at  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's,  he  was  by  do 
means  id  a  humour  to  enjoy  the  raillery  in 
which  half  the  company  indulged  themselves,  on 
the  subject  of  the  baronet's  sudden  admiration  of 
Miss  Sternheim ;  and  his  Lordship's  annoyance 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  himself  voluntarily  forfeited,  in  that 
very  society,  all  excuse  for  resenting,  or  even 
condemning  a  boasted  preference  in  another , 
which  he  bad  by  bis  own  conduct  tacitly  dis- 
claimed. Nor  were  these  the  only  effects  produced 
by  the  inconsiderate  observations  of  his  torn- 
p&nions.  In  the  same  proportion  in  which  hi* 
jealousy  was  excited,  was  his  partiality  re* 
oewed,  and  when  he  heard  the  univeral  ob**>r 
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ration  that  "  Sir  Hugh  would  he  a  lucky  fellow 
if  he  could  win  the  beautiful  heiress/'  he  but 
the  more  poignantly  regretted  that  folly  which 
seemed  to  have  invalidated  for  the  time  being 
his  prior  claim  to  that  good  fortune;  and  as  he 
writhed  under  the  prolonged,  though  uncon- 
scious sneers  of  his  companions,  he  could  not  help 
reflecting  that  had  he  either  from  instinctive 
preference  or  calculated  propriety,  devoted  his 
first  attentions  in  Naples  to  Miss  Sternheim 
instead  of  Mrs*  Charlton,  he  would  now,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  an  object  of  envy  to  his  as- 
sociates. 

Under  all  this  however,  he  comforted  himself 
by  the  resolution  of  leaving  the  party  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  accordingly,  at  an  early  hour, 
he  presented  himself  at  lady  Harman  s  door. 
Having  sent  the  lordly  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tions by  Myrvin,  he  scarcely  stopped  to  inquire 
if  her  Ladyship  was  at  home,  but  followed  the 
servant  directly  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  Lady  Harman  and  Mrs*  Liston.  His 
"  aunt  elect,"  as  he  sometimes  called  her,  re- 
ceived him  with  a  degree  of  stateliness  which  at 
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once  convinced  him  she  was  offended  at  his  in- 
attention :  but  he  had  come  there  expressly  to 
repair  his  fault ;  and  though  he  would  not  have 
condescended  oil  any  occasion  to  make  an  apology 
to  her,  and  especially  on  the  present,  when  he 
really  could  make  no  good  excuse ; — yet  the  more 
than  usual  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  his  in* 
creased  solicitude  to  please  by  degrees,  won  the 
favour  of  the  old  lady,  and  her  usual  gracious- 
ness  towards  him  was  resumed. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Sternheim  did  not  appear, 
and  the  earl  thought  her  absence  accidental; 
but  seeing  it  continued,  he  amused  himself  by 
attributing  it  to  causes  most  flattering  to  his 
self-love.  At  first  he  imagined  that  she  was 
engaged  in  dressing  herself  most  becomingly ; 
then  he  fancied  that  the  indifference  of  her 
manners  in  the  morning  had  been  only  assumed* 
and  that  she  now  remained  up  stairs  from  co- 
quetry and  pique.  This,  he  persuaded  himself, 
demanded  similar  hauteur  on  his  part,  and  he 
conned  over  a  variety  of  methods,  to  exhibit  on 
her  entrance,  that  happy  mixture  of  surprise,  dis- 
pleasure, and  innocence,  which  he  deemed  most 
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suitable  to  tbe  occasion*  At  length,  seeing  the 
servants  enter  to  remove  the  tea-things,  without 
any  reference  to  Emily,  he  at  once  forgot  all 
his  brave  resolves,  and  hastily  exclaimed, 
"Where  is  Miss  Sternheim  ??l 

She  is  gone  out  to-night  with  Miss  Aston/' 
replied  Lady  Harman:  "I  thought  you  knew 
that;  and,  therefore,  I  was  the  more  obliged  by 
your  coming  to  see  me;  indeed,  I  had  ex- 
pected you  all  the  morning.  Do  you  ever  play 
bourra,  my  Lord  J" 

The  earl  was  very  eloquent  in  the  assevera- 
tions of  his  ignorance  ;  indeed,  from  the  pains  he 
took  to  convince  her  Ladyship  of  their  truth,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  upon  her 
mind,  that  that  was  the  only  subject  on  which  his 
defence  was  called  for.  His  exertions  in  another 
way  were,  however,  still  more  successful,  inas- 
much as  he  lost  no  time  in  establishing  Lady  Har- 
man  and  Mrs.  Lis  ton  at  chess ;  and  having  fairly 
seen  the  combat  begun,  he  soon  after  retired 
from  the  scene  of  action,  leaving  the  house 
still  more  annoyed  than  when  he  had  eutered  it. 

No  persons  will  contentedly  appropriate  to  the 
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themselves  the  reproaches  even  of  their  own 
hearts,  if  opportunity  occurs  of  sharing  them 
with  others ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  Lord  Van- 
derville  found  it  particularly  easy  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  of  his  disappointment  alternately 
on  Myrvin  for  not  having  delivered  his  message, 
and  on  Miss  Stemheim  for  having  disregarded 
it :  indeed,  with  admirable  ingenuity  he  contrived 
to  condemn  both  at  once,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  contradiction  it  involved;  and  having 
vented  the  first  ebullition  of  his  ill  temper  in 
unheard  reproaches  of  each,  he  next  proceeded 
to  convince  himself  that  he  was  glad  to  be  re* 
leased  from  his  engagement,  as  he  should  un- 
doubtedly spend  a  much  pleasanter  evening  at 
the  Academia,  for  which  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
given  him  a  ticket. 

The  term  "Academia"  iu  Italy  bears  a  murk 
more  extended  sense  than  any  simple  epithet  in 
English  can  convey ;  as  it  not  only  implies  any 
scientific  corporation,  or  body  of  men,  but  like- 
wise the  union  of  any  number  of  individuals, 
lor  the  mere  purposes  of  society,  and  even  the 
very  apartments  where  such  society  is  held  : 
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thus  uniting  in  one  word  the  various  meaning  of 
our  clubs,  colleges,  and  assembly- rooms.  In 
Naples,  for  instance,  there  is  an  M  Academian  of 
studies,  another  of  engravings,  another  of 
antiquaries,  and  a  fourth  of  nobility;  which 
last,  as  in  most  other  towns  of  Italy,  consists  of 
an  "assembly"  of  the  inhabitants  of  highest 
rank,  who  meet  together  once  a  week,  for  the 
alternate  amusement  which  either  balls,  con- 
certs, or  card-parties  can  afford.  The  expenses 
of  these  are  defrayed  by  a  general  subscription ; 
and  to  these  entertainments  strangers  can  only 
be  admitted  by  the  express  invitation  and  in- 
troduction of  a  member.  The  palace  of  the 
prince  is  appropriated  to  these  meetings,  and 
there  a  noble  staircase  is  terminated  by  a  hall 
capable  of  containing  several  hundred  people : 
from  this,  three  other  rooms,  en  stiite,  stretch 
along  the  front,  which  faces  the  Strada  di 
Toledo ;  and  a  balcony,  outside  the  whole,  com- 
municates with  each  by  means  of  windows 
opening  down  to  the  floor. 

When  Vanderville  entered  these  first  apart- 
ments, he  found  them  nearly  all  deserted  for 
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the  farthest  room,  into  which  all  the  company 
had  crowded  to  listen  to  a  concert,  wherein  the 
first  performers  of  the  day  added  all  that  was 
wanting  of  perfection  to  Rossini's  music.  To 
be  excluded  from  such  harmony  was  intolerable : 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  enter  at  the  thronged 
door-way,  Vanderville  passed  along  the  balcony, 
and  finding  one  vacant  space  near  the  middle 
window  of  the  music-room,  he  drew  aside  its 
long  muslin  drapery,  and  immediately  found 
himself  amidst  the  admiring  audience. 

But  it  was  not  the  vivid  illumination  of  the 
walls,  nor  the  superfluity  of  resplendent  jewels 
that  multiplied  the  rays  of  light,  nor  the  soul- 
soothing  melody  that  rapt  his  senses.  On  the 
bench  which  stretched  across  the  room,  just 
opposite  to  where  he  stood,  he  perceived  Miss 
Aston,  seated  between  her  father  and  Myrvin. 
On  the  other  side  of  Myrvin  was  Emily  Stern- 
heim,  and  beyond  her,  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  had 
contrived  to  precede  Vanderville,  and  with  the 
earl's  place  had  already  assumed  some  of  his 
pretensions. 

If,  in  Lord  Vanderville's  childhood,  he  had 
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been  as  severely  punished  for  any  of  his 
transient  whims,  as  he  was  at  that  moment  for 
the  caprice  which  had  influenced  hb  conduct 
in  the  morning,  no  doubt  instability  would  not 
have  become  the  failing  of  his  character*  He 
now  stood  for  some  instants  stupidly  gazing  on 
the  gay  party,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  senses ;  till  at  last  the  trio  being 
ended,  the  whole  audience,  released  from  the 
trance  of  delight  in  which  it  had  held  them, 
seemed  to  feel  it  necessary,  by  universal  move- 
ment, to  repay  themselves  for  even  so  pleasing 
a  restraint.  At  this  moment,  General  Aston 
first  observed  Lord  Vanderville,  and  instantly 
approaching  him,  gave  utterance  to  his  own 
emotions  of  pleasure,  by  soliciting  his  enco- 
miums on  the  performers.  An  assent  was  the 
easiest  answer,  and  such,  therefore,  he  received; 
for  in  truth  the  earl  had  no  opinion  of  his  own 
to  give  on  what  he  had  never  listened  to.  "I 
remember,"  continued  the  old  man,  *'  being  at 
h  delightful  concert  whicb  the  king  gave  some 
years  ago  in  these  rooms  to  the  Emperor  Francis ! 
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the  whole  court,  and  ail  the  beauty  of  Naples, 
were  present." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  very  magnificent  I"  replied 
Vanderville,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  was  magnificent;  but  like  all  fo- 
reign magnificence,  a  strange  mixture  of  show 
and  poverty.  A  friend  of  mine  then  had  hired 
the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in  the  palace 
where  the  richest  nobleman  belonging  to  the 
court  lives ;  and  the  day  before  the  conceit,  the 
duke's  secretary  came  very  obsequiously  to  my 
friend,  to  ask  leave  to  borrow  two  of  the  black 
velvet  arm-chairs  that  stood  in  his  wife's  bed- 
room, for  the  king  and  the  emperor  to  sit  upon 
at  the  concert;  and  they  really  were  placed  there 
for  them,  just  in  front  of  the  orchestra."  * 

The  incongruity  of  the  richest  nobleman  about 
the  court  letting  lodgings  in  the  best  apartments 
of  the  house  he  actually  lived  in,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  borrowing  chairs  out  of  the  bed-rooms 
for  his  imperial  guests  to  sit  upon,  entirely  es- 
caped Vanderv  ille.    His  whole  mind  was  en- 

*  This  anecdote  is  a  fact. 


grossed  in  divining  means  of  displacing  Sir  Hugh 
Phillimore ;  and  making  some  crude  apology  to 
the  general,  he  abruptly  left  him,  and  taking  a 
circuit  round  the  back  of  the  room,  he  just 
reached  that  part  where  Emily  was  seated,  at 
the  moment  when  his  rival  had  risen  to  go  in 
search  of  ices,  which  fortunately  were  then  in 
view,  **  I  am  quite  surprised,  Miss  Steniheim, 
at  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here.  I 
am  just  returned  from  visiting  Lady  Barman," 
"  Oh  !  yes,  I  had  forgot:  Mr.  Myrvin  told  us, 
this  morning,  your  Lordship  meant  to  call  upon 
my  aunt  to-night;  I  hope  you  found  her  at 
home?" 

*f  Then  it  washy  design,  Emily — Miss  Stern- 
heim !  that  you  evaded  my  visits  V1 

**  No,  not  by  design  :  but  you  know  I  had  no 
opportunity  this  morning  of  telling  you  that 
I  was  engaged  to  come  here  with  Miss  Aston* 
And  then,"  she  hastily  added,  blushing  at  ha- 
ving implied  that  her  engagements  would  have 
influenced  him;  41  and  then,  at  all  events,  my 
Lord,  you  know  my  absence  would  surely  have 
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made  no  difference  in  your  calling  on  Lady 
Harm  an/' 

Vanderville,  conscious  of  his  neglect,  eagerly 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself;  but  the 
mortified,  if  not  melancholy  expression  of  his 
countenance,  pleaded  more  powerfully  for  him 
than  his  words ;  and  Emily,  interrupting  him, 
said,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  "  Nay, 
my  Lord,  don't  think  of  so  trifling  a  circum- 
stance so  seriously.  You  have  been  angry,  I 
see,  both  with  me  and  yourself,  and  neither 
deserved  it ;  so  now,  as  the  children  say,  be 
friends  with  both." 

Perhaps  in  that  expression  Emily  meant  to 
convey  more  than  Lord  Vanderville  would  wil- 
lingly have  understood ;  but  he  only  chose  to 
translate  it  in  its  kindest  sense,  and  joy  once 
more  illumined  his  countenance.  Meantime. 
Myrvin,  who  either  by  accident  or  design  had 
exclusively  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Aston 
from  the  time  Vanderville  had  joined  their 
party,  now  leaned  forward  and  addressed  to 
him  some  casual  query  respecting  his  morning 
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excursion ;  and  the  conversation  became  gene- 
ral, till  the  moment  of  departure  arrived.  Just 
then,  Sir  Hugh  PhiUimore  returned  to  his  self- 
elected  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
Miss  Sternheim  to  her  carriage ;  but  she  had 
already  accepted  Yauderville  s  arm,  and  though 
she  noticed  Sir  Hugh's  civility,  she  did  not  re* 
linquish  the  earl's  escort* 

This  little  preference,  trifling  as  it  was, 
proved  sufficient  to  re-animate  Vandervilles 
spirits;  and  the  contrast  winch  the  conclusion 
of  the  evening  afforded  to  its  commencement, 
was  an  additional  cause  to  him  for  exhilaration. 
Emily,  too,  was  particularly  gay*  The  kindness 
of  General  Aston's  manners  tow  ards  her,  whilst 
she  had  remained  at  his  house,  previous  to 
their  coming  to  the  Acadenna,  had  been  more 
that  of  a  venerable  and  partial  parent  than  that 
of  a  slight  acquaintance;  and  in  his  daughters 
society,  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  had 
begun  to  perceive  a  resistless,  but  almost  in- 
describable attraction :  Myrvin,  too,  without 
affectation  or  without  restraint,  had  showu  in 
bis  conduct  towards  Miss  Sternheim,  that  kind 
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of  protection  and  regard  that  an  affectionate 
brother  would  demonstrate  towards  a  favourite 
sister:  he  had  artfully  contrived  to  turn  the 
conversation  on  whatever  subjects  seemed  most 
likely  to  show  her  talents  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
and  while  no  common-place  compliment  ever 
f \s I ' 1 1 1 h '< {  his  li|>s?  his  countenance  expr 
more  than  approbation  of  her  involuntary  dis- 
play. 

Thus  had  the  first  part  of  the  evening  passed 
with  Emily  ;  and  when  they  left  General  As- 
ton's  house,  and  proceeded  full  of  anticipated 
pleasure  to  the  Palazzo,  she  had  not  only  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  some  of  the  finest  music, 
perhaps,  that  Europe  could  boast,  hut  even  the 
gratifications  of  vanity  were  not  wanting  to 
lend  their  seductions  also ;  for  whilst  she  found 
herself  amidst  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
blies  of  Italy,  (for  such  are  the  Acidemias  of 
Naples)  the  buzz  of  admiration  which  pursued 
her  through  the  throng,  had  whispered  to  her, 
that  amongst  the  fair  she  had  been  deemed  the 
fairest* 

At  first*  it  was  almost  a  subject  of  regret  to 
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Miss  Sternheim,  that  Miss  Aston1  s  party  should 
have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Sir  Hugh 
Philhmore ;  but  she  soon  extracted  fresh  amuse* 
ment  in  laughing  at  his  exaggerated  expres- 
sions of  sudden  susceptibility ;  and  when  Va ri- 
der*-ill  e  appeared,  although  she  had  received 
him  almost  with  embarrassment,  yet,  before 
their  conversation  was  ended,  she  flattered  her- 
self she  had  reconciled  him  to  himself.  Perhaps, 
too,  she  imagined  that  she  had  placed  their  in- 
tercourse on  a  less  exacting  basis  than  it  had 
before  rested  on ;  how  then  could  Emily  Stem- 
heim, the  innocent  votary  of  mirth,  be  other 
than  gay  ? 

The  few  following  days  were  spent  in  that 
kind  of  pleasurable  idleness  that  cheats  time  of 
half  its  value,  but  yet  leaves  nothing  for  me- 
mory to  dwell  upon.  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore, 
assuming  a  privilege  of  calling  upon  Miss  Stern- 
heim  to  inquire  after  the  effects  of  her  over- 
turn, thus  introduced  himself  to  Lady  Harman; 
and  having  once  done  so,  assiduously  renewed 
his  visits  every  day.  Lord  Vanderville,  too,  on 
the  morning  after  the  concert,  gave  himself  the 
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trouble  of  leaving  his  house  nearly  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  for  the  same  purpose.  When 
he  arrived  at  Lady  Harman %  he  found  her  and 
Emily  at  breakfast,  their  repast  being  prolong- 
ed by  the  gay  and  entertaining  description  of 
the  Academia  with  which  Miss  Stemheim  had 
amused  her  aunt;  and  the  pleasantry  and 
good  humour  of  the  conversation  was  so  far 
from  being  interrupted  by  the  earl's  entrance, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  shared  in  its  effects ; 
and  with  his  characteristic  credulity  of  happi- 
ness, he  attributed  the  unembarrassed  manner  in 
which  Emily  received  him,  so  differently  from 
her  general  address  towards  him,  as  evidence 
of  a  more  declared  regard.  He  did  not  stop  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  this  amenity  might 
proceed  from  an  accidental  exhilaration  of  spirits, 
in  which  he  had  no  share;  or  that  the  very 
want  of  reserve  which  pleased  him  might 
well  originate  in  avowed  indifference,  as  in  con 
firmed  affection.  To  him,  the  minuter  shad 
of  feeling  that  gather  round  the  heart,  a 
flush  the  cheek  of  the  timid  girl  who  shrinks 
with  bashfulness  from  the  very  gaze  of  him  she 
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loves, — to  him,  these,  and  all  the  more  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  character,  were  unknown  :  he 
judged  only  of  general  results,  and  these  he 
always  believed  to  be  as  favourable  to  his  own 
wishes,  as  probabilities,  or  even  possibilities, 
Admitted. 

What,  then,  was  the  consequence  of  his  pre- 
sent satisfaction  ;  He  considered  Emily  s  manner 
towards  him  as  kinder  than  it  hud  ever  been 
before;  therefore,  either  she  had  not  thought 
him  inattentive,  or  she  easily  pardoned  his  neg- 
lect, and  he  liked  her  the  more  for  this  easiness 
of  disposition.  His  anxieties  were  again.soothed, 
and  his  hopes  confirmed*  Why  should  he  feel 
any  thing  like  remorse  for  that  which  she  did 
not  resent  J  The  search  after  amusement  else- 
where was  not,  he  perceived,  incompatible  with 
the  attentions  due  to  his  affianced  bride;  and  at 
once  relieved  from  a  load  of  anxiety,  which  had 
been  heavier  than  he  had  even  confessed  to 
himself,  he  left  Emily,  more  grateful,  more 
pleased  with  her  than  ever,  and  hurried  off, 
joyous  and  careless,  to  play  cricket  on  the 
Campo  Marso. 
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The  next  time  he  met  Emily,  she  received  him 
quite  as  cordially  as  before.  Was  it  possible, 
then,  not  to  confide  in  such  imperturbable  good 
nature?  How  could  he  suspect  that  the  ties 
which  united  them  were  gradually  loosening, 
and  that,  almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  she 
rejoiced  in  her  emancipation!  He  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  such  suspicions,  and  recklessly 
ran  the  race  of  joy,  without  stopping  to  inves- 
tigate to  what  point  it  hurried  him. 

But  while  Vanderville  thus  voluntarily  re- 
signed that  society  in  which,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  all  his  happiness  was  centred,  others  as 
sedulously  courted  the  intimacy  which  he  seemed 
no  longer  to  prize.  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  lived 
only  for  society,  had  sufficient  tact  to  know  that 
the  reputation  of  giving  pleasant  parties  proved 
even  more  distinctive  than  personal  attractions; 
and  as  it  is  an  axiom  in  the  elements  of  fashion, 
that  a  beauty,  or  an  heiress,  or  a  peeress  s  niece, 
must  be  every  where  an  object  of  attention, 
she  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  debut  of 
Emily  Sternheim,  in  whom  these  three  claims 
to  notice  were  so  conspicuously  united,  should 
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be  made  at  her  bouse,  and  that  she  should  have 
the  reputation  of  iirst  introducing  her  to  society 
at  Naples. 

Those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  constant 
parties  to  the  same  routine  of  visitors  best  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  almost  invaluable  worth 
of  a  new  variety  to  offer  to  their  satiated  guests 
— a  foreign  prince,  an  author,  a  one-stringed  fid- 
dler, or  a  Persian  ambassador ;  any  new  lion, 
in  short,  is  a  prize  for  which  all  rival  hostesses 
contend;  and  as  Emily  happened  just  then  to 
be  the  wonder  of  the  moment,  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  of  course  particularly  solicitous  to  be  the 
person  who  should  M  bring  her  out," 

Another  friendship  was  also  offered  to  Miss 
Sternheim's  acceptance,  more  disinterested,  and 
incalculably  more  valuable:  it  was  that  of 
Miss  Aston,  who,  already  prepossessed  in  her 
favour,  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover, 
and  candour  to  admire,  her  natural  strong 
sense  which  flattery  had  not  yet  destroyed, 
and  the  amiable  disposition  which  her  unaffect- 
ed manners  so  artlessly  displayed.  It  frequently 
happened  that  Miss  Aston  was  accompanied  by 
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Myrvin;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  Emily *s  friend- 
ship fur  hi  in,  and  notwithstanding  the  underr- 
ating kindness  of  his  manners  towards  her,  it 
wns  not  when  he  was  of  their  party  that  she 
experienced  the  most  unmixed  pleasure  in  Mist 
Aston's  society. 

Lady  Barman,  availing  herself  of  the  excuse 
of  devoting  much  of  her  time  to  Mrs.  Liston, 
sometimes  refused  to  join  them  in  their  frequent 
morning  excursions;  and  as  the  general  was 
always  their  escort,  her  absence  sometimes  wis 
not  regretted.  But  when  they  proposed  visiting 
the  Royal  Academia,  or  Museo  Borbonio,  her 
Ladyship  was  most  anxious  to  accompany  them, 
for  she  was  aware  that  the  extensive  collection 
there  contained  much  to  see,  and  much  to  remem- 
ber, even  for  those  who  are  not  gifted  with  any 
peculiar  depth  or  facility  of  thought.  Her  Lady- 
ship accordingly  provided  herself  with  a  new 
note-book  expressly  for  the  occasion,  in  which 
she  resolved  to  write  down  the  names  of  all  the 
curiosities  which  it  might  be  hereafter  credit- 
able to  her  to  say  she  had  seen;  making,  as 
her  usual  custom,  a  proportionate  number  of 
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marks  of  admiration  (!)  after  each,  as  key -notes 
to  guide  the  proper  intonations  of  voice  with 
which  she  might  describe  them  to  the  unini- 
tiated: but  this  species  of  stenography  did  not 
always  succeed f  nor  could  it  always  be  relied 
upon ;  for  as  she  never  wrote  down,  and  seldom 
remembered,  on  what  grounds  these  rarities  laid 
their  claims  to  attention,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  she  mistook  the  style  of  criticism,  though 
not  the  degree  of  force  these  private  signals 
denoted ;  and  once,  to  Emily's  dismay,  she  was 
heard  to  reverse  the  praise  and  horror  which 
five  1 1 It  I  had  memorialized,  as  equally  apply- 
ing to  the  wounded  Amazon  and  the  Ephesian 
Goddess  at  the  Roman  Capitol.  But  these  tri- 
fling errors  are  common  to  many  travellers;  and 
she  consoled  herself,  as  Dicky  Gossip  did,  by 
reflecting, — 

Mistakes,  tin  y  will  happen  in  callings  so  various: 
I  fancy  ihey  happen  to  some  who  are  wiser; 

and,  not  a  whit  more  distrustful  either  of  her 
own  ability  or  erudition,  she  proceeded  with 
no  usual  alacrity  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
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The  objects  most  interesting;  to  strangers  \i* 
siting  Naples  are  not,  as  at  Rome,  concen- 
trated in  the  town ;  on  the  contrary*  there  ore 
comparatively  few  buildings  that  deserve  atten- 
tion within  the  city;  and  of  those  few,  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  principal,  owes  most  of  its  value  to  the  re- 
mains it  contains  of  the  curiosities  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

As  their  party  drove  along  the  Strada  To- 
ledo, Emily  remarked,  outside  of  several  win- 
dows, pots  of  tire,  not  (like  those  of  Bom) 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  warming  the  inha- 
bitants, but  applied  to  the  more  substantial 
office  of  dressing  dinners. 

"  Many  of  the  poorer  houses  here,"  said  the 
general,  11  have  no  fire-places*  The  Neapo- 
litans seem  to  rely  implicitly  on  their  sun,  which, 
indeed,  seldom  deserts  them ;  and  in  summer 
you  will  invariably  see  the  stoves  placed  in  the 
open  street,  where  their  food  is  cooked ;  and 
every  trade  in  which  fire  is  necessary,  is  carried 
on  out  of  doors,  in  the  same  way  as  all  their 
other  occupations  are/1 
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I  am  surprised,"  observed  Emily,  14  that  Id 
■  place  so  notorious  for  dishonesty,  a  degree  of 
confidence  should  be  shown  which  we  would  not 
venture  in  England/' 

"  Yes/'  rejoined  Miss  Aston,  '*  the  good 
faith  which  these  poor  people  hold  with  one 
another,  almost  restores  our  trust  to  mankind  : 
it  seems  as  if  only  the  luxuries  of  artificial  so- 
ciety were  the  objects  of  their  theft/* 

"  I  remember/1  added  the  old  general,  4i  one 
day  passing  through  one  of  the  back  streets  of 
Naples  at  the  hour  when  all  the  trades-people 
were  taking  their  siesta.  A  confectioner's  shop 
was  open,  and  all  bis  store  of  cakes  was  laid  on 
his  window-shelf.  The  only  guard  on  these, 
which  probably  were  all  his  riches,  was  an  old 
woman,  so  fast  asleep  that  I  absolutely  shook 
her  by  the  shoulders  to  make  her  give  me  a  di- 
rection, yet  I  could  not  waken  her ;  nevertheless, 
I  am  convinced  the  confiding  confectioner  did 
not  lose  a  single  comfit," 

"  Bonum  est  conjiteri"  said  Myrvin,  with  his 
usual  gravity. 

"  It  is  strange,  too,"  replied  Lady  Harm  an, 
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*?  to  observe  the  kind  and  degree  of  honour  the 
Italians  have  in  regard  to  money.  I  have  often 
found  that  if  you  give  them  pieces  of  a  coinage 
which  they  know  you  to  be  ignorant  of,  tbey 
will  bring  you  back  their  change  without  the 
slightest  deduction;  but  a  tradesman  of  the 
highest  respectability  will  think  it  not  the  least 
derogation  of  his  honesty  to  ask  you  five  times 
the  value  of  any  article,  or  to  change  his  price 
as  often  as  you  will  listen  to  him." 

They  had  now  arrived  near  the  Piazza  dell* 
Pigna,  and  Myrvin  remarked  to  Emily  the 
fa§ade  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  without 
much  architectural  superiority,  appears  magni- 
ficent solely  from  its  extent.  They  entered  at 
the  central  door;  and  Emily,  as  she  walked  up 
the  steps,  (which  are,  however,  only  unlike 
those  pined  mnlr-roads  common  in  Italy,  by 
their  edges  being  made  of  marble,)  was  never- 
theless surprised  to  hear  that  the  royal  carriages 
always  drive  through  that  door.  A  fine  coup 
dml  is  presented  from  this  portal.  A  gallery, 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  two  rows  of 
marble  columns  and  corresponding  pilaster*. 
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stretches  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  build- 
ing, and  is  terminated  at  the  other  end  by  n 
semicircular  staircase.  At  nearly  the  centre  of 
this  gallery,  the  view  opens  through  the  columns 
to  two  spacious  courts,  which  on  each  side  give 
a  perspective  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  build- 
ing ;  the  vista  on  the  left  hand  being  terminated 
by  the  unrivalled  Farnesian  Hercules :  that  on 
the  right  is  still  unfinished. 

Emily  would  have  loitered  to  admire  the 
beautiful  architectural  design  which  this  pre- 
sents, had  not  her  aunt  hurried  her  forwards. 
"  There  is  so  much  of  real  ancient  worth  con- 
tained iu  this  museum/1  said  she,  ?  that  I  am 
surprised,  Niece,  you  can  stop  to  look  at  mere 
modern  stone  and  mortar:  if  there  was  no 
mortar,  indeed,  then  it  must  have  been  Roman, 
and  then  P 

The  old  lady  had  got  on  a  rock  she  was  sure 
to  split  on  ;  and  Emily,  to  save  confusion  both 
to  herself  and  Lady  Harman,  proceeded  cheer- 
fully to  obey  her  wishes,  and  gaily  tripped  up- 
stairs, sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind 
the  rest  of  the  party,  till  they  reached  the  high- 
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est  part  of  the  building,  where  the  room  is  situ- 
ated which  is  appropriated  to  the  manuscripts 
on  papyri,  which  were  found  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  But  here  Miss  Aston  cautiously  whis- 
pered  to  Emily,  that  as  classical  antiquities 
were  not  much  understood  by  either  of  them,  it 
was  possible  they  might  be  more  entertained 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  in  seeing  the  simple 
process  by  which  the  manuscripts  are  unfolded 
and  copied;  and  Emily,  with  all  the  love  of 
locomotion  which  belongs  to  eighteen,  gladly 
taking  the  hint,  followed  her  thither,  leaving 
Lady  Harman,  with  spectacles  on  nose  and  book 
in  hand,  ready  to  pry  into  every  nook  and  corner 
within  her  reach. 

"  What  are  those  little  black  rolls,  not  unlike 
bits  of  charcoal,  which  lie  on  the  shelves  of  that 
glass  bookcase  ?"  demanded  she,  in  a  low  voio* 
to  her  guide,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

*  They  are  the  sheets  already  copied,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousands,  of  which  these  printed 
boards  contain  lists  in  the  form  of  indexes;  and 
in  those  huge  black  folios  are  facsimile  engra- 
vings of  all  these  contain.**     Her  Ladyship 
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considered  the  sin  of  plagiarism  by  no  means 
prohibited  by  the  eighth  commandment,  and  stole 
without  remorse  of  conscience  the  names  at 
least  of  as  many  authors  as  she  could  slily  copy 
into  her  book,  whilst  the  guide,  with  pardonable 
pride,  detailed  the  present  which  his  royal 
master  had  made  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  of 
seven  rolls  of  those  manuscripts,  **  It  was 
what  no  other  king  could  give,  but  it  cost  bis 
Majesty  many  a  struggle  before  he  could  re- 
solve to  part  with  them.  He  bus  great  obliga- 
tions to  your  late  Prince  Regent :  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Ma'am,  George  the  Fourth  of  blessed 
memory,  and  has  given  him  some  too ;  but  I  am 
told,  in  England  they  could  uot  make  any  thing 
out  of  them.  We,  however,  succeed  very  well 
hereT  though  all  the  direction  is  now  given  up 
to  your  famous  chymist  Sir  Humphrey  Davy," 

Whilst  Lady  Harman,  still  sedulously  biding 
her  memoranda  from  the  roan,  was  carefully 
noting  dowTn  all  she  could  collect  from  him,  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  amusing  themselves  in 
examining  the  simple  means  by  which  so  much 
had  already  been  effected,  and  fortunately  they 
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done  in  a  peace,  unless  the  soldiers  turned  out 
spinning-jennies."'  The  old  general's  observa- 
tions were  frequently  apposite ;  yet  he  usually 
prefaced  them  by  saying,  *  I  remember,"  or, 
"  that  reminds  me/1  Age  only  lives  on  its  re- 
miniscences; and  the  best  proof  an  old  man 
can  give  that  he  enjoys  the  present,  is  that  it 
should  recall  the  memory  of  the  past. 

From  the  rooms  of  the  papyri,  they  pass- 
ed  into  those  where  the  other  miscellaneous 
curiosities  found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculanem 
are  kept*  Of  these,  the  number  and  variety 
are  so  endless,  that  interest  itself  becomes  al- 
most satiated  in  their  examination ;  and  here 
Lady  Harm  an  really  found  herself  as  deep  in 
the  dust  of  antiquity  as  even  she  could  desire. 
But  even  amongst  these  relics,  which  might 
induce  an  atheist  to  moralize,  she  was  too 
much  engrqssed  in  adding  to  her  catalogue  of 
7iame&,  to  have  time  to  reflect  on  the  object* 
that  composed  it.  General  Aston  gazed  not 
less  intently  on  all  that  remained  of  the  lite- 
rature, the  luxury,  and  the  science  of  *  world  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  thought  of  the  awful  and  immu- 
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table  decree,  which  in  alt  the  generations  of 
man  has  never  been  in  any  one  instance  either 
reversed  or  evaded, — of  that  universal  doom 
which  finds  Us  accomplishment  alike  to  the 
simultaneous  destruction  of  a  nation,  and  in 
the  solitary  and  deserted  death- bed  of  the  for- 
saken individual. 

But  whilst  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
across  his  mind,  and  darkened  his  venerable 
countenance,  Lady  Harman  was  only  engaged 
in  collecting  materials  for  future  display,  and 
tilled  one  or  two  pages  of  her  book  with  these 
and  similar  memoranda: — 

"  Case  number  one.  Various  articles  of 
dress :  bodkins,  brooches,  clasps,  necklaces,  all 
old-fashioned*  One  pair  of  ear-rings,  formed 
in  imitation  of  scales:  a  good  thought — will  do 
for  my  shells.  Jewels  of  all  sorts  burned  to 
tinders  ;  remark  in  my  first  letter  *  their  value 
was  changed,  not  lost,  by  the  fire/  Rouge  and 
rouge  pots  in  abundance ;  query  false  curls  :  re- 
fer to  second  book  of  Kings.  A  bundle  formed 
of  the  threads  of  gold,  which  were  taken  out 
of  the  gown  which  the  woman  wore,  whose 
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skeleton  was  found  in  Anus's  Villa  at  Pompeii: 
remember  to  see  at  Portici  the  lava  by  which 
she  was  smothered,  which  is  hardened  to  her 
mould,  and  to  expatiate  to  Doctor  Prim  on 
such  a  rare  piece  of  antiquity. 

'!  Case  number  two.  Various  surgical  in- 
struments, found  in  an  apothecary's  shop  at 
Pompeii ;  most  of  them  the  same  as  those  now 
in  use ;  the  files  particularly  of  the  finest  work- 
manship. 

*'  Number  three.  Culinary  utensils;  sauce- 
pans and  boilers ;  stoves,  much  in  fashion  ; 
great  variety  of  lamps;  one  or  two  in  par- 
ticular, carried  by  the  slaves  to  the  baths,  con- 
tain, besides  the  light,  the  cups  for  the  oils,  the 
pliiuls  for  the  perfumes,  and  all  the  other  appur- 
tenances used  in  the  sudatoria;  Mr.  Myrvin 
saying  at  this  minute  that  our  boasted  discovery 
of  the  application  of  steam  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  write  that  over  to  Warwick- 
shire, and  mention  the  tray  of  about  two  feet 
square,  containing  most  of  the  requisites  for 
dressing  a  dinner  for  one  person,  including  the 
Are-place ;  at  least,  so  the  guide  says,  but  I  think 
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it  could  only  have  been  used  for  tea.  Earth- 
enware vessels,  in  shapes  that  we  call  Etruscan, 
exactly  the  same  as  the  water-jars  commonly 
used  in  Devonshire  :  query,  which  original  ? 

41  Number  four.  An  infinity  of  household 
gods  au  inch  and  a  half  high,  in  perfect  pro- 
portion, stark-naked,  with  cocked-hats  on/* 
Bttfc  &c. 

And  what,  meanwhile,  had  most  attracted 
Emily's  attention  ?  She,  who,  like  heaven's  own 
Iris,  seemed  born  but  for  the  changeful  pre- 
sent,—she,  too,  had  found  some  memorial  of  fchti 
past  to  fascinate  her  regard ;  but  even  in  it,  it 
was  the  gay  phantom  of  her  happiest  moments 
that  again  flitted  brightly  before  her.  Amongst 
the  various  forms  of  antique  inkstands,  she  de- 
scried one  which  Wedgwood  s  taste  had  cor- 
rectly imitated :  it  was  the  model  of  the  very 
inkstand  which  Willoughby  had  given  her 
when  they  were  yet  children :  it  was,  as  he  said, 
1o  write  her  journal  with,  ami  the  first  page  of 
that  transcript  of  happiness  was  inscribed  with 
his  name.  Alas  I  how  many  of  her  future  days 
had  the  same  character  influenced!    But  now, 
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as  she  looked  on  the  relic  that  had  survived  all 
who  had  ever  prized  it,  she  considered  it  not  as 
the  emblem  of  desolation  ;  it  reminded  her  only 
of  Willoughby,— of  Willougbby,  gay,  generous, 
and  innocent  as  infancy  itself;  and  thus  to  think 
of  him  was  to  be  happy. 

From  these  two  rooms,  which  in  themselves 
contain  sufficient  of  interest  to  hallow  the  whole 
edifice,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  library.  Few 
have  time,  in  a  transient  visit  to  any  public 
library,  to  examine  even  its  catalogue  minutely  ; 
and  sooth  to  say,  Miss  Sternheira  was  so  little 
of  a  student,  that  of  all  the  royal  library,  the 
part  she  best  remembered  was  the  echo,  which 
with  childish  playfulness  she  more  than  once 
provoked ;  and  Lady  Harman,  feeling  an  intni 
tive  dread  of  Myrvin  s  real  proficiency  in  cl 
lore,  feared  to  hazard  either  catechism  or  re- 
mark in  his  hearing.  They  therefore  hastened 
to  the  neighbouring  picture-gallery;  but  that 
parsimonious  collection  of  bad  paintings  did 
not  much  longer  detain  them.  "  I  have  ob- 
served/' said  Miss  Aston,  "  that,  south  of  F 
rence,  there  are  few  fine  pictures  to  be  seen 
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Italy,  and  to  the  north  of  it  you  will  find  no 
good  statues.  Florence  itself  unites  the  per- 
fection of  both." 

M  Your  remark  at  least  holds  good  here, 
Sophy/*  said  the  general;  for  except  that 
Virgin  and  Child  of  Carlo  Maratti,  there  is  not 
a  picture  here  worth  looking  at." 

It  ia  said  of  this  Madonna,  that  the  painter, 
having  made  the  sleeve  of  the  Virgin  too  white 
for  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  to  lessen  its 
glaring  effect,  put  a  splash  of  white  in  the 
opposite  comer,  which  accidentally  taking  the 
form  of  a  crouched  rabbit,  the  picture  was 
thence  called  <f  La  Madonna  della  Coniglia," 

This  11  royal"  collection  of  paintings  being  as 
deficient  in  number  as  in  merit,  they  did  not 
fill  half  the  space  allotted  for  them  ;  to  occupy, 
at  least  apparently,  the  vacant  rooms,  a  variety 
of  contemptible  trifles  were  added.  Amongst 
others,  Emily  noticed  cork  models  of  the  ruins 
of  Paestum,  "  It  is  very  strange,"  observed 
Lady  Harroan,  almost  indignantly,  "  that  the 
King  of  Naples  should  keep  in  such  a  museum 
as  this  these  ridiculous  representations  of  tern- 
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pies  that  are  at  so  short  a  distance  from  his 
capital ;  it  is  almost  a  caricature  on  the  sacred 
subject  of  antiquity." 

The  king  is  fond  of  such  mementos  of  his 
possessions,"  said  Miss  Aston :  "  ha  has  six  or 
seven  palaces  within  sight  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  they  are  all  furnished  with  views  of  each 
other." 

"  The  lower  part  of  the  museum,  which  i* 
entirely  allotted  to  specimens  of  sculpture,  next 
attracted  their  attention.  But  here  poor  Lady 
Harman  was  particularly  unfortunate;  for  ha- 
ving  premised  that  those  only  were  worthy  of  at- 
tention which  had  been  sanctified  by  resurrection, 
in  which  the  ujjlirst  Indies  ure  made  glorious ; 
and  having  moreover  averred  that  a  "  single 
glance"  would  distinguish  Pompeiun  or  Her* 
culanean  treasures  from  all  others;  she  next 
most  unwarily  compromised  both  her  science 
and  her  taste  by  rhapsodizing  several  minutes 
in  praise  of  the  Faruesian  Hercules,  which  she 
first  saw  from  the  rista  in  the  corridor, 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  observed  the  general,  "  that 
these  statues  should  be  so  ill  arranged.  With 
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both  space  and  materials  sufficient  for  three 
distinct  galleries,  they  have  mixed  the  statues 
of  the  Farnesian  collection  promiscuously  with 
those  taken  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
without  even  selecting  the  subjects  for  the  sake 
of  comparison." 

Her  Ladyship's  next  attempt,  however,  suc- 
ceeded better ;  for  having  previously  ascertained 
from  its  pedestal  that  the  statue  of  Sera  pis  had 
actually  been  taken  out  of  his  temple  at  Pozzuolr, 
she  stopped  for  more  than  ten  minutes  opposite 
the  deformity  to  expatiate  on  its  excellence; 
nor  would  she  admit  that  either  the  Aristides 
or  the  Homer  were  of  equal  merit,  till  she  dis- 
covered that  both  were  of  Grecian  workman- 
ship, and  had  been  found  at  Here  u  lane  urn* 
But  whilst  she  sought  for  authority  to  corro- 
borate her  praise,  Miss  Aston  and  Emily, 
venturing  to  select  for  themselves,  found  much 
to  admire  even  where  guch  talisman  ic  meriti 
were  wanting.  Miss  Sternheim  in  particular, 
to  whom  these  treasures  possessed  the  addi- 
tional charm  of  novelty,  almost  wept  as  she 
looked  on  the  dying  Amazon,  who,  beautiful 
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in  the  sleep  of  death,  lies  with  her  eyes  closed, 
one  languid  arm  drooping  at  her  side,  whilst 
the  other  rests  on  the  head  that  never  is  to  be 
raised  again.  The  young  spirit  of  life  that  has 
so  lately  left  her  still  seems  to  hover  invisibly 
around,  to  shed  its  sweetest,  purest  rays  on  her 
lovely  countenance,  as  if  regretting  its  eternal 
separation  from  so  sweet  an  abode. 

Nor  did  the  Farnesian  huntsman!  with  bis 
furred  tunic  and  dead  game,  less  attract  her 
admiration;  and  the  general,  with  the  same  kind 
attention  that  a  parent  would  guide  the  taste  of 
a  child,  pointed  out  to  her  notice  all  its  various 
minute  perfections,  particularly  the  two  dead 
doves  which  are  tied  to  the  huntsman's  side. 
"This  statue  has  been  supposed  by  some,"  said 
be,  "to  designate  Winter;  but  I  would  rather 
consider  it  as  the  symbol  of  activity  than  of 
decay.  Winter  is  always  a  dreary  subject  to 
those  who  have  but  a  few  more  summers  to 
look  forward  to  " 

Whilst  Emily  listened  to  the  mild,  persuasive, 
,  accents  of  the  generals  voice,  those  of  her  be- 
loved father  always  recurred  to  her  memory, 
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and  she  attended  to  its  minutest  sounds  with  a 
degTee  of  reverence,  that  doubly  gratified  her 
venerable  friend,  who  was  seldom  more  pleased 
than  when  he  addressed  himself  to  her.  Menu- 
while  Miss  Aston  and  Myrvin  had  remained  in 
another  part  of  the  gallery.  u  How  beautiful 
Miss  Sternlieim  looks  at  this  moment  T  said  Miss 
Aston:  I  never  yet  saw  any  person  whose 
countenance  was  so  varied,  or  so  prepossessing 
as  hers." 

"It  is  a  great  pity,"  replied  Myrvin,  **that 
one  so  young  and  so  lovely  should  not  be  more 
prized." 

"  Nayt  Charles,  it  is  impossible  that  any  per- 
son could  know  her,  and  not  admire  her." 

Myrvin  looked  at  Miss  Aston  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  animated  regard,  ami  then 
added,  *  You  must  not  judge  of  others  by  your- 
self;  you  will  meet  with  few  peers." 

As  Myrvin  finished  this  sentence,  Emily  ap- 
proached them ;  but  as  she  perceived  his  look, 
which  so  well  appropriated  the  compliment  to 
Miss  Aston,  she  involuntarily  stopped,  and  then 
abruptly  turned  to  where  Lady  Harman  stood. 

vol.  II.  H 
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"  It  is  very  late,  aunt ;  is  it  not  almost  time 

to  got" 

But  Lad;  Harman  was  not  just  then  at  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  the  hint,  and  she  remained 
standing  in  silence  beside  her,  whilst  Miss  Aston, 
still  attended  by  Myrvin,  continued  their  tour 
round  the  gallery.  At  last.  Lady  Harman,  ha- 
ving exhausted  a  whole  string  of  superlatives  in 
praise  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  herself  proposed 
retiring,  as  if  nothing  beyond  it  could  remain  to 
be  seen.  Accordingly  she  advanced  to  take 
leave  of  Miss  Aston,  whilst  Emily  loitered  after 
her,  apparently  engaged  in  looking  at  the  other 
statues. 

"  Are  you  going  so  soon,  Miss  Sternheim  I* 
said  Myrvin ;  '*  there  is  yet  much  to  see/* 

"  Then  I  must  leave  the  examination  of  the 
rest  to  you  and  Miss  Aston ;  my  aunt  is  going 
home  now." 

"  But  will  you  remain  with  us  J"  Emily,  she 
knew  not  why,  never  had  before  so  much  dis- 
liked the  royal  taste,  and  therefore  unhesil 
tingly  anticipated  the  negative  which  JLady 
Harman  eagerly  reiterated ;  for  it  w«s  not  nl- 
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ways  that  she  approved  of  Emify  being  of  sepa- 
rate parties  from  hers,  unless  from  motives  of 
individual  convenience  to  herself.  The  affec- 
tion she  bore  to  her  niece,  instead  of  prompting 
those  every-day  kindnesses,  which  are  indeed  in- 
valuable, concentrated  itself  entirely  in  a  species 
of  pride,  which  almost  appropriated  to  her  own 
self-love  the  applauses  which  Emily  received ; 
and  therefore  she  seldom  liked  to  be  debarred 
from  witnessing  the  triumphs  in  which  she  so 
fully  participated. 

The  excuse  which  Lady  Harm  an  made  both 
to  Miss  Aston  and  to  herself  (for  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  as  usual,  never  entered  into  her  calcula- 
tion,) for  not  allowing  her  to  profit  longer  by 
Miss  Aston  s  kindness,  was  an  engagement  they 
had  made  to  visit  La  Contessa  Biguamore,  one 
of  the  few  ladies  of  Naples  whose  reputation 
for  virtue  was  at  least  equal  to  the  fame  of  her 
beauty.  As  they  were  punctual  to  their  ap- 
pointed hour,  it  was  not  without  surprise  that 
Lady  Harman  perceived  the  footman  lead  the 
way  to  the  Countess's  bed-room,  although  he 
had  previously  announced  her  being  visible. 
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"  How  particularly  kind  it  is  to  admit  us  in 
such  a  friendly  way !"  observed  her  Ladyship,  as 
she  with  difficulty  hobbled  up  after  the  servant. 
But  the  compliment  appeared  doubly  great,  as 
on  entering  the  room  she  found  the  Countess 
in  bed,  with  the  windows  half  closed*  and  a 
gentleman  sitting  beside  her,  whom  of  course 
her  English  visitors  supposed  was  her  physician. 
"  My  dear  Countess,  how  kind  this  is !  I  had 
no  idea  of  finding  you  in  this  way ;  have  you 
been  so  long  ?" 

"  No,  only  since  I  returned  from  mass  about 
an  hour  ago." 

"  God  bless  me !  how  sudden !  how  awful ! 
I  hope,  Sir,  you  don't  think  it  any  thing  of  con- 
sequence ?" 

"  No— yes — I  hope  not,  Madam,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  who  during  the  first  part  of  her 
Ladyship's  speech  had  paid  such  fixed  atten- 
tion to  Emily  that  he  really  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  guess  on  what  subject  he  was  called  thus 
suddenly  to  give  an  assent,  for  no  other  species 
of  reply  could  he  imagine  it  possible  to  give  to 
a  lady.   The  Contessa,  observing  that  some- 
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thing  which  was  misunderstood,  had  taken  place, 
immediately  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away. 
*  My  dear  considerate  friend,  your  having  in- 
terrupted  our  tcte-a-ttte  is  reatly  of  no  conse- 
quence. That  gentleman  is  only  the  Marchese 
Spagnuola;  allow  me  to  introduce  him  to 
you." 

Electricity  has  different  effects  on  different 
bodies:  the  present  shock  occasioned  Lady  Har- 
nmn  to  rise  from  her  chair  in  a  slow  progressive 
motion,  over  which  the  mind  seemed  to  have 
no  control ;  whilst  the  gentleman,  in  the  in- 
verse ratio,  bent  his  body  to  the  ground  with 
equal  solemnity.  Meanwhile,  the  Countess,  as 
if  struck  by  the  same  spell,  raised  herself  in  the 
same  measure  from  her  pillow,  to  have  a  fuller 
view  of  both  performers ;  till  her  eyes  acciden- 
tally meeting  those  of  Emily,  the  ridicule  was 
irresistible,  and  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing  sus- 
pended all  further  operations. 

"  You  remind  me,"*  said  the  Countess,  11  of 
an  English  gentleman  who  came  to  call  upon 


*  This  conversation  actually  occurred. 
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me  the  other  day,  and  spent  the  first  ten 
minutes  in  endeavouring  to  stifle  a  laugh:  I 
began  to  feel  quite  awkward,  and  thought  my 
quilt  or  my  bed  must  have  been  disarranged ; 
at  last  I  asked  him  what  he  was  laughing  at, 
and  his  answer  was,  '  it  is  so  odd  to  see  you  in 
bed,  I  don't  know  what  to  do/  Is  it  true,  Lady 
Harman,  that  in  England  ladies  get  up  to  re- 
ceive their  morning  visitors  V* 

Lady  Harmon's  eagerness  of  affirmation  may 
be  imagined ;  in  reply  to  which,  the  Countess 
only  continued,  with  still  more  evident  surprise, 
"  How  customs  differ!  I  assure  you,  I  hurried 
home  from  mass  this  morning  on  purpose  to  put 
myself  to  bed  to  receive  you ;  see,  I  had  only 
time  to  take  off  my  gown  and  my  handker- 
chief." 

Lady  Harman  declined  ocular  conviction,  and 
indignantly  looked  the  other  way ;  but  the  Mar- 
chese  Spagnuola,  with  much  more  consideration , 
exclaimed,  "  Povera  Contessina  l"  and  politely 
offered  his  assistance  in  removing  the  evils  of 
which  she  complained*  But  before  the  Contessa 
could  profit  by  his  attentions,  the  bed-room 
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door  opened,  and  Sir  Hugh  Fhillimore  was  an- 
nounced. 

Till  then,  Lady  Harmon  had  half- persuade^ 
herself  that  the  gentleman  who  was  not  the 
Countess's  physician  might  he  her  relation ;  hut 
such  sophistry  was  not  available  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Hugh ;  and  disdaining  to  he  a  party  in  so  in- 
decorous an  assembly,  she  again  rose  from  her 
chair,  though  with  more  elasticity  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  hurried  off  with  Emily, 
almost  before  the  Baronet  had  time  to  recog- 
nise them.  4*  This  comes  of  visiting  foreigners !" 
shrewdly  observed  Lady  Harman,  almost  in  i 
scream,  which  her  exhausted  respiration  forbad 
her  to  modify.  Emily  said  something  in  excuse 
for  the  poor  Countess  Bignamore,  on  the  grounds 
"  that  custom  in  some  degree  sanctified  what  it 
prescribed ;  and  that  censure  should  fall  on  the 
genera]  mode,  and  not  on  the  individual  who 
follows  it," 

"  That  is  a  saving  clause,  indeed,  Miss  Stem- 
heim !  This  comes  of  young  girls  travelling  before 
their  characters  are  confirmed:  and  pray,  ac- 
cording to  that  creed,  what  sin  would  be  ex- 
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eluded  from  your  plenary  indulgence,  provided 
only  it  was  sufficiently  multiplied?" 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  all  customs  that  differ 
from  ours  are  not,  therefore,  neoessaiily  sins." 

"  If  they  are  not  necessarily,  they  are  gene- 
rally. Look  at  the  general  character  of  women 
in  countries  whose  customs  do  differ  from  ours, 
and  judge,  then,  of  the  comparative  predominance 
of  proprieties.  You  are  like  the  thief  who 
wanted  to  prove  that  the  door  was  not  the 
house,  and  therefore  he  was  not  guilty  of  house- 
breaking. But  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  those 
who  have  more  words  than  wit." 

Emily  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  moreover 
was  by  no  means  sorry  when  any  such  admiss- 
ible conclusion  saved  her  the  trouble  of  further 
discussion. 

They  were  meantime  passing  over  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  drives  of  Naples,  namely,  the 
continuation  of  the  Mergellina  made  by  Murat. 
This  Strada  Nuova  rivals  all  the  other  works 
of  the  same  kind,  by  which  the  French  have 
almost  repaid  to  Italy  its  subjugation.  A  gra- 
dual ascent  leads  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
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which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  hay, 
and  in  its  progression  presents,  in  every  variety 
of  beauty,  all  that  the  buy  comprises.  In  the 
nearer  fore*gronnd,  the  tall  arches  of  the  cause- 
ways, that  are  thrown  across  the  ravines  over 
which  the  road  leads  in  one  artificial  level,  oc- 
casionally appear,  and  are  again  lost,  adding 
successive  and  changeful  interest  to  the  scene  ; 
whilst  in  the  ravines  themselves  some  patches 
of  cultivation  are  carried  up  to  the  mountain's 
brow ;  and  in  other  parts,  vineyards  mixed' with 
evergreens,  creep  in  one  tangled  trellice  down 
to  the  very  water's  edge. 

Meantime  the  road  has  in  many  places  been 
actually  cut  out  of  the  rock;  but  there  the 
stone  itself  assumes  the  warm  colouring  most 
congenial  to  the  landscape,  and  seems  in  its 
yellow  tints  still  to  reflect  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun.  These  rocks  are  hollowed  in  caverns  both 
natural  and  artificial ;  and  not  only  axe  houses 
excavated  in  their  nearer  fronts,  but  galleries, 
that  appear  equally  useless  as  interminable,  are 
hewn  in  their  yielding  sides.  Every  where  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  man  seems  to  place  the 
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most  unlimited  confidence  in  Nature ;  nothing 
but  a  thin  crust  separates  him  from  the  lava 
that  groans  as  it  runs  heneath  him ;  and  the 
earth  emits  a  suffocating  steam  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger.  Yet  he  dances  joyous  and  careless 
on  the  edge  of  eternity*  and  even  wantonly  ex- 
cavates the  hollow  ground,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
his  fate :  he  gathers  grapes  round  the  crater  of 
that  volcano  which  has  engulfed  nations ;  and 
as  he  turns  over  the  cinders  which  have  interred 
generations,  he  thinks  the  accumulating  peril 
exists  not  for  him*  In  the  Bay  of  Baia,  the 
boatman,  as  he  guides  his  brightly  canopied 
barges  over  the  sea,  points  to  the  ruined  halls 
which  lie  many  a  fathom  deep  beneath  the 
transparent  water,  and  then,  as  if  to  deride  the 
waves,  he  invades  the  element  itself,  and  dives 
to  its  lowest  sands. 

At  the  Solfaterra  of  Pozzuoli,  an  awful  evi- 
dence is  given  of  the  proximity  of  danger.  The 
ground  reverberates  to  the  slightest  tread ;  the 
boiling  sulphur  oozes  from  the  earth,  and  in* 
pregnates  the  very  air:  but  even  there,  in 
death  s  own  region,  the  engines  of  destruction 
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are  fabricated,  as  if  to  extend  the  empire  of 
horror;  and  men,  whose  existence  seems  to 
hang  on  the  changes  of  a  wind,  coolly  and  pre- 
meditatedly  prepare  the  means  which  are  to 
annihilate  their  fellow-men. 

Whence  arises  this  strange  inconsistency  in 
the  character  of  the  Neapolitans  i  Is  it  that  to 
them  Nature  always  wears  so  sweet  a  smile,  that 
she  really  deludes  them  into  false  security  with 
its  enchantment  ?  or,  is  it  that  this  world,  which 
trembles  on  its  scale,  as  if  bom  but  for  a  day's  ex- 
istence, is  yet  so  good  and  fair,  that  they  learn  , 
from  it  to  contemplate,  with  more  of  hope  than 
fear,  that  eternity  of  improved  existence  of  which 
this  gives  so  bright  a  promise! 

Emily  wished  to  explore  the  ruin  at  Pozznoli, 
but  the  difficulty  of  its  access  from  the  road 
was  insuperable  to  Lady  Harm  an,  and  she 
therefore  relinquished  the  design,  and  accom- 
panied her  aunt  to  a  modern  villa  which  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach  is  now  building  some 
way  higher  up  the  mountain,  *■  The  English 
are  the  only  people  who  know  how  to  spend 
their  money/'  said  the  man  who  showed  them 
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the  Villa,  expecting  they  would  immediately 
appropriate  the  compliment,  by  proving  its  truth, 
to  his  profit.  But  Lady  Harman  had  yet  scarcely 
recovered  the  effect  of  her  morning  visit,  and 
was,  therefore,  by  no  means  generously  inclined. 

M  A  foreign  title  gives  both  the  means  an 
the  excuse  for  foreign  expenditure,"  rejoined 
her  Ladyship ;  *'  but  English  money  should  be 
spent  on  English  land  "  Perhaps  this  philippic 
against  absentees,  to  which  this  served  as  a 
text,  might  have  been  modified,  had  this  patri- 
otic old  lady  been  in  a  more  placid  temper ;  but 
as  it  was,  it  served  as  an  inexhaustible  topic, 
till,  returning  home,  she  found  on  her  visiting* 
list  so  many  mimes  of  her  English  friends,  that 
in  tbe  joy  of  feeling  they  were  again  beside  her, 
she  forgot  that  they,  as  well  as  herself,  were 
included  in  the  list  she  had  just  proscribed. 
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terrupted  Lady  Harman,  almost  crying  from 
vexation:  "  I  am  sure  at  Rome  " 

11  Yes,  at  Borne;  but  that  was  three  weeks 
ago ;  since  then  he  has  surely  not  sought  my 
lociety.  Either  his  regard  for  me  already  begins 
to  decline,  or  if  it  really  is  now  at  its  height,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  either  his  happi- 
ness or  mine ;  and  in  either  case  " 

*-I  tell  you  again,  Miss  Stemheim,  I  alone 
am  the  proper  judge :  what  is  it  to  you  i"  This 
sort  of  interrogatory  logic  was  a  favourite  spe- 
cies of  oratory  with  her  Ladyship ;  and  so  habi- 
tual had  the  expression  become  to  her,  that  she 
totally  forgot  it  was  not  exactly  applicable  in 
this  instance*  But  correcting  herself  before 
Emily  could  reply,  she  proceeded,  with  an  air  of 
dignity  that  precluded  resistance,  "  I  desire  you 
will  leave  the  management  of  these  trinkets  en- 
tirely to  me ;  I  certainly  shall  not  return  them 
till  the  earl  reclaims  them,  nor  will  I  suffer  you 
to  reject  them  till  he  rejects  you  to  me." 

41  And  till  then/'  ejaculated  Emily,  though 
Lady  Harman  had  left  the  room,  "  till  then,  I 
am  to  be  shackled  with  an  engagement  that  my 
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heart  has  never  ratified,  and  which  even  yet 
hangs  on  the  indetermination  and  caprice,  not 
only  of  my  aunt,  but  of  a  man  whose  character 
is  noted  for  instability !  Oh !  Willoughby !  why 
did  you  desert  me  ?  why  have  you  left  me  so 
friendless  and  dependent  F 

Such  were  the  melancholy  reflections  of  the 
orphan,  as  she  still  loitered  in  the  cheerless, 
half-lighted  drawing-room.  The  garrison  drum 
had  just  beat  its  long  monotonous  roll,  to  mark 
the  passing  time.  The  different  parties  had 
assembled  for  the  night ;  and  if  ever  the  streets  of 
Naples  are  silent,  it  is  in  the  interval  of  those 
hours  in  which  the  theatres  enchain  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  population. 

But  which  of  the  gay  assembly  at  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Laboune's  thought  of  the  hour,  or 
deemed  it  was  a  gloomy  one  I 

The  innermost  courts  of  her  palace  resounded 
to  the  horses'  hoofs  of  those  who  flocked  to  join 
the  joyous  throng;  and  the  staircase,  in  its  dou- 
ble length,  was  crowded  with  those  whose 
hearts  beat  high  with  anticipated  pleasure.  The 
rooms  opening  in  long  perspective,  showed  the 
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^ay  plumes  and  brilliant  roses  of  many  who 
bloomed  as  fresh  and  fair  as  their  own  garlands ; 
whilst  the  hundred  lights  that  sparkled  round 
the  walls  from  amidst  the  wreaths  that  suspend- 
ed them,  embellished  the  beauties  they  illumi- 
nated. The  dance  had  already  begun;  and 
the  band  of  musicians,  inspiring:  and  receiving 
animation,  gave  new  pleasures  to  the  festive 
scene. 

But  what  has  caused  this  sudden  interest? 
what  is  the  murmur  that  creeps  round  the  room, 
and  attracts  the  curiosity  of  all?  It  is  that 
tin1  rich,  the  beautiful,  the  independent  Emily 
Sternheim  appears  at  the  door,  blushing  at  the 
effect  of  her  own  attractions,  yet  pleased  and 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  file,  of  which 
she  was  the  boasted  ornament. 

And  now,  before  she  had  time  to  recognize 
any  of  those  immediately  near,  and  almost  be- 
fore she  had  rime  to  return  the  courteous  salu- 
tation of  the  Duchess,  whose  wit  enhances  the 
value  even  of  her  virtues,  Miss  Sternheim 
heard  herself  addressed  in  one  of  the  most 
insinuating  of  the  Italian  idioms,  and  beheld  the 
Marchese  Spagnuola  waiting  to  lead  her  to  the 
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dance.  Here  was  no  time  to  think  of  Vander- 
ville,  or  of  any  thing  beyond  the  present  plea* 
sure:  she  danced,  and  laughed,  and  actually 
felt  as  happy  and  as  careless  as  her  radiant 
eyes  bespoke  her. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  do,  but  I  may 
tell  you  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  you  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  voice  was  Myrvin's,  but  the  sentiments 
ought  to  have  been  another's:  so  thought  Emily, 
and  that  recollection  threw  a  shade  of  embar- 
rassment into  her  reply. 

"  I  have  got  La  Preghiera,  which  Miss  Aston 
sings  so  delightfully/' 

"  By  heart,  no  doubt,"  retorted  Emily,  with 
something  like  asperity. 

"  Almost — but  I  meant  it  for  you." 

Emily  blushed,  and  was  so  provoked  at 
doing  so,  that  she  only  blushed  the  deeper. 
Nothing  was  more  simple  than  that  Mr.  Myr- 
vin  should  get  for  her  a  song  which  she  had 
told  him  she  wished  to  have ;  and  yet  %he  felt 
so  awkward  and  embarrassed,  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  receive  his  politeness.  "I  am  mnoh 
obliged,  but  I  don't  want  the  song." 
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"  What !  are  you  so  changeable,  Miss  Stern- 
heim  I  I  thought  it  was  a  particular  favourite 
of  yours  when  Miss  Aston  sang  it  f 

,(  Of  course,  whatever  Miss  Aston  does  must 
be  so  perfect,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  bring 
myself  into  competition  with  her*" 

This  was  a  foolish  ebullition  of  self-love ;  and 
so  Emily  considered  it  the  moment  the  words 
had  passed  her  lips.  But  there  was  no  retracting, 
for  Myrvin  had  noticed  them,  "  Competition ! 
no,  certainly  there  can  be  none  with  either." 

"  I  am  sorry  Miss  Aston  is  not  here  to  appro- 
priate her  share  of  your  stray  compliments/1 

"  Miss  Aston  already  knows  that  my  senti- 
ments for  her  are  beyond  compliments ;  she,  at 
least,  understands  me," 

"A  more  moderate  penetration  than  Miss 
Aston  s  might  accomplish  that,  Mr,  Myrvin/' 
As  Emily  said  this,  her  flashing  eyes  turned  full 
on  Myrvin :  he  made  no  reply;  but  the  grave  and 
almost  melancholy  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance but  ill  accorded  with  the  triumphant  in- 
terpretation she  had  given  to  his  words,  A  si- 
lence, equally  disagreeable  to  both,  ensued,  and 
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Emily  had  just  collected  her  expressions  to  ad- 
dress him  on  some  indifferent  subject,  when  a 
new  movement  in  the  dance  recalled  her  atten- 
tion, and  before  it  was  concluded- he  had  moved 
away. 

No  sooner  was  the  quadrille  finished,  than  the 
Marchese  Spagnuola,  in  leading  her  to  her  seat, 
overwhelmed  her  with  a  profusion  of  compli- 
ments ;  but  in  vain  did  she  endeavour  to  recol- 
lect one  sentence,  either  in  French  or  Italian, 
with  which  to  reply  to  them ;  and  after  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  support  any  thing  like  a  con- 
versation with  him,  she  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  him  turn  round  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
standing  near,  and  say  in  Italian,  confident  of 
her  not  understanding  him,  "a  pretty  dancing 
puppet  without  a  grain  of  sense !"  then  without 
the  slightest  change  of  countenance,  he  made 
her  a  low  bow,  and  left  her. 

This  satire  only  provoked  a  laugh  from  her  ; 
and  the  quaint  smile  that  passed  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  Marchese 
had  imparted  his  discovery,  as  his  eyes  met  her*s, 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  did  not  assent  to  its 
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truth.    Their  praise  or  censure  was,  however, 
alike  indifferent  to  Emily ;  she  only  thought  of 
the  ungracious  reception  she  had  given  to  Myr- 
vins  offered  kindnesses.    If  he  really  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  procuring  that  song  for  her, 
surely  she  ought  at  least  to  have  thanked  him 
for  doing  so ;  and  as  to  his  being  in  love  with 
Miss  Aston,  she  knew  it  before;  and  if  she  had 
not  known  it,  it  was  at  best  a  matter  of  total 
indifference  to  her;  or  rather,  when  he  told  her 
so  candidly  of  his  engagement,  what  could  pos- 
sess her  not  to  congratulate  him  on  it,  as  any 
stranger  would  have  done  ?  and  still  more,  she 
who  had  known  him  for  years.   Then  came  the 
recollection  of  his  look,  and  conjecture  was  lost 
in  endeavouring  to  translate  its  expression;  hut 
still  her  thoughts  were  entirely  engrossed  by 
these  disagreeable  reflections ;  and  the  only  con- 
solution  she  could  find  was  in  the  determination 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  repairing  her 
rudeness. 

Whilst  she  thus  sat  abstracted  from  the 
passing  scene,  the  gentleman,  to  whom  she  had 
engaged  herself  for  the  ensuing  dance,  came 
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forward  to  take  her  to  waltz.  The  circle  was 
already  formed,  and  as  she  took  her  station  in 
it,  she  beheld  Myrvin  and  Miss  Aston  opposite. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  and  Miss  Aston  had 
met  that  evening,  and  the  cordial  sign  of  salu- 
tation with  which  she  welcomed  Emily  proved 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  recognising  her.  But 
Miss  Sternheim  had  probably  not  recovered  her 
previous  annoyance,  for  she  coldly  returned  her 
greeting ;  as  she  did  so,  she  felt  that  Myrvin's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  regretted  her 
want  of  affability.  "  He  must  think  me  abso- 
lutely stupid  to-night !"  thought  she ;  "  but  what 
does  it  signify  ?"  then  determining  to  redeem 
the  character  she  had  lost,  she  began  a  spirited 
conversation  in  Italian  with  her  partner,  who  was 
a  foreigner.    The  changes  of  the  dance  had 
brought  Miss  Aston  within  one  of  where  Emily 
stood,  but  the  one  that  separated  them  hap- 
pened to  be  the  very  gentleman  to  whom  the 
Marchese  Spagnuola  had  before  satirized  her. 
She  found  the  temptation  of  contradicting  his 
remark  was  irresistible,  and  her  dialogue  with 
her  partner  became  but  the  more  animated.  No 
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pause  admitted  of  her  addressing  Miss  Aston/ 
although  she  seemed  anxiously  to  watch  some 
moment  for  speaking  to  Miss  Sternheim ;  and  as 
Emily  perceived  this,  her  heart  accused  her 
almost  of  ingratitude ;  till  passing  her  hand  be- 
hind the  intervening  couples,  she  cordially  took 
hers  which  was  ready  to  return  the  embrace* 
The  next  moment  Myrvin  reclaimed  Miss  As- 
ian's attention,  and  resumed  the  waltz. 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not  ask  me  to  dance  P 
thought  Emily;  and  the  recollection  of  the  last 
time  they  had  danced  together  at  Feversham 
recurred  to  her,  But  waltzing  admits  but  of 
little  reflection,  and  as  she  found  herself  twirled 
round  the  circle,  these  thoughts  were  gradually 
dispelled.  Emily  and  her  partner  were  amongst 
the  last  who  relinquished  the  seducing  dance ; 
and  when  it  was  finished,  having  rejoined  Lady 
Harman,  they  followed  the  rest  of  the  crowd  to 
the  refreshment  room,  where  a  part  of  the 
amusement  furnished  to  the  Duchess  de  La- 
boune's  guests  consists  in  examining  its  walls ; 
which,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  represent,  in  different  parts,  minute  de- 
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tails  of  private  life,  which  seldom  fail  in  affording 
subjects  of  conversation  to  those  not  otherwise 
provided. 

Here  the  first  objects  that  Emily  noticed  were 
Miss  Aston,  and  her  constant  attendant  Myrvin. 
She  felt  a  strange  repugnance  to  disturbing 
their  tete-a-tete,  and  yet  she  was  equally  anx- 
ious to  repair  her  omissions  towards  Miss  Aston. 
However,  her  embarrassment  was  speedily  re- 
lieved ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  latter  perceive  her 
entrance,  than  leaving  Myrvin,  she  advanced  to- 
wards Emily,  and  with  that  playful  censure 
which  is  incompatible  with  real  anger,  accused 
her  boldly  of  all  her  misdemeanours.  Emily 
really  felt  grateful  for  a  kindness  she  was  con- 
scious  was   unmerited,  and  by  her  winning 
manners  more  than  redeemed  all  her  former 
want  of  courtesy ;  and  Miss  Aston,  fully  satisfied 
by  her  renewed  kindness,  turned  to  speak  to  Lady 
Harman,  who  with  Mrs.  Listen  was  standing  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  table. 

Yet  still  Emily  was  scarcely  at  ease.  She 
was  reconciled  with  Miss  Aston,  and  she  had 
disproved  the  Marchese  Spagnuola's  assertion  ; 
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but  to  Myrvin,  whose  kindness  she  had  repulsed, 
and  whose  politeness  she  had  returned  with  in* 
civility:  to  him  she  had  made  no  reparation; 
nor  was  she  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  as  he  seemed  now  studiously  to  avoid 
her  ;  whilst  she,  with  the  perversity  that  disap- 
pointment frequently  occasions,  began  to  resent 
his  estrangement,  and  to  believe  that  he  only 
was  in  fault. 

Whilst  these  contradictory  feelings  agitated 
her,  she  was  bound  suddenly  by  others  more 
painful ;  for  at  that  instant  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore 
had  entered  the  room,  more  than  usually  Hushed 
with  wine,  and  predetermined  to  pay  his  court 
avowedly  to  Miss  Sternheim  ;  but  impetuous 
in  his  more  guarded  moments,  and  now  over- 
heated beyond  restraint,  she  found  the  tones  of 
his  voice  and  the  assurance  of  his  manner  alike 
beyond  the  guidance  of  his  own  reason,  and 
the  controul  of  feminine  dignity.  Terrified  at 
his  demeanour,  she  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
her  hand,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself,  but 
he  was  only  the  more  eager  to  retain  it*  H  Why 
so  high,  my  dear  Miss  Sternheim  ?  You  know  I 
vou  II.  I 
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adore  you ;  I  have  told  you  so  fifty  times.  Nay, 
you  must  dance  with  me." 

"  Impossible,  Sir!  I  don't  mean  to  dance  any 
more." 

"  Not  dance  ?  nonsense !  you  must  and  shall 
dance  with  me ;  I  will  take  no  denial." 

"  If  I  dance  at  all,  I  am  engaged." 

"  Engaged  ?  Who  is  the  happy  man  yon 
prefer  to  me  ?  Who  are  you  engaged  to  ?" 

"  To  me,  Sir,"  said  Myrvin,  who  was  in  an 
instant  at  Emily's  side. 

"To  you,  eh!  Mr.  Myrvin?  Well,  Miss 
Sternheim,  you  could  not  make  a  better  choice ; 
I  will  say  that  for  my  friend  here,"  clapping  him 
unceremoniously  on  the  shoulder.  The  haughty 
frown  with  which  Myrvin  withdrew  himself 
from  the  baronet's  unexpected  amity  seemed  to 
bode  its  short  duration ;  but  the  retort  was 
broken  off,  for  Emily  caught  the  glance,  and 
laying  both  her  hands  on  Myrvin's  arm  as  if  to 
arrest  it,  looked  up  at  him  with  such  beseeching 
earnestness  as  would  to  any  have  been  irresistible, 
whilst  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  the 
lively  baronet,  closing  him  in,  seemed  equally 
solicitous  to  avert  the  gathering  storm. 
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For  a  few  minutes  nothing  but  a  confused 
murmur  was  heard;  at  last  Sir  Hugh's  voice 
preponderated*  "  Well,  well,  I  meant  no  harm  i 
what  have  I  said  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  ex- 
cept that  Miss  Sternheim  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and  who  dare  contradict  me  T*  The  rest 
of  his  eloquence  was  lost,  as  his  friends  with 
iimicalik4  violence  hurried  hi m  out  of  the  room. 

Myrvin  still  stood  by  Emily,  who,  trembling 
with  agitation,  seemed  now  to  require  that  de- 
fence she  had  before  deprecated.  A  momentary 
silence  ensued,  tilt  Myrvin,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  said  in  a  low  voice,  **  You  must 
forgive  me,  Miss  Sternheim,  for  so  abruptly 
claiming  the  privilege  of  dancing  with  you.  Of 
course  you  know  my  only  motive  for  doing  so, 
and  of  course,  too,  I  now  release  you  from 
your  involuntary  engagement"  Before  Emily 
could  reply,  Lady  Harman  bustled  up  to  in- 
quire what  had  happened,  and  to  ask  as  many 
questions  as  she  had  breath  to  string  together. 
Nor  did  she  come  alone:  Mrs.  Charlton  and  a 
large  party  had  met  Sir  Hugh  at  the  door,  and 
hearing  a  confused  mention  of  Miss  Sternheim' s 
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name,  now  crowded  round  her,  some  from  con* 
osity,  and  others  from  officious  civility. 

Amongst  the  throng  came  Vanderville;  but, 
who  can  express  the  complicated  feelings  with 
which  he  now  beheld  Emily?  "Good  God! 
Miss  Sternheim,  what  has  happened,  to  see 
you  so  agitated,  and  to  think  that  I  was  not 
near  you  ?" 

"  Your  defence  was  necessary,  my  Lord," 
said  Myrvin,  in  that  cool  indifferent  tone  which 
left  it  to  the  earl's  conscience  to  decide  whether 
it  was  most  necessary  for  Miss  Sternheim's 
security  or  his  own  justification ;  then,  adding 
in  a  lower  voice  to  Emily,  "I  am  aware  how 
your  engagements  actually  stand,  and  will, 
therefore,  save  you  the  trouble  of  dismissing 
me,"  he  made  her  a  distant  bow,  and  so  with- 
drew. 

Meanwhile  Vanderville,  really  grieved  at  the 
evident  embarrassment  of  Emily,  and  totally 
regardless  of  the  surrounding  auditors,  ex- 
pressed without  reserve  all  the  anxiety  he  felt 
on  the  occasion ;  and  this  but  the  more  increased 
her  distress,  till  at  last,  turning  to  Lady  Har- 
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man,  she  just  uttered,  "  Dear  aunt,  take  me 
home/'  and  then  burst  into  tears-  Lady  Har- 
man  instantly  moved  to  comply  with  her  request, 
and  Vanderville,  without  waiting  her  permission, 
passed  her  passive  hand  through  his  arm  to 
escort  her  to  the  carriage.  As  they  thus  pro- 
ceeded, they  accidentally  pushed  aside  a  gentle 
man  who  happened  to  stand  near  the  door :  it 
was  Myrvin ;  but  he  only  made  a  slight  saluta- 
tion to  Lady  Harman;  and  Emily,  now  hesi- 
tating whether  she  should  stop  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  now  unaccountably  an- 
noyed at  recollecting  she  was  leaning  on  Van- 
dervihVs  arm,  did  not  decide  till  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  she  thus  left  the  Duchess 
de  Labuone's,  without  any  explanation  of  a 
conduct  which  she  more  than  ever  repented  of. 

Nor  was  she  more  fortunate  in  her  behaviour 
to  Vanderville ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  her 
efforts,  she  could  not  sufficiently  command  her 
feelings  to  make  him  any  reply,  till,  as  he  handed 
her  into  the  carriage,  he  asked  permission  to 
accompany  them  home,  which  she  distinctly 
and  peremptorily  refused. 
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Thus  ended  the  ball  at  the  Duchess  de  La- 
bonne's,  from  which  Emily,  with  all  the  gaiety 
of  youthful  hope,  had  anticipated  nothing  hot 
unmixed  pleasure.  If  that  pleasure  had  con- 
sisted only  in  the  gratifications  of  vanity,  her 
expectations  would  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled ;  for  the  misadventures,  which  had  occa- 
sioned her  distress,  only  increased  the  general 
interest  which  admiration  of  her  beauty  had 
excited.  But  no  such  triumphs  recompensed 
her  for  the  painful  recollections  which  accom- 
panied them;  and  whilst  her  praise  was  the 
theme  of  every  tongue  in  the  assembly  she  had 
left,  she  passed  the  sleepless  hours  in  tears  of 
bitter  vexation  for  the  follies  of  which  she  ac- 
cused herself. 

When  Vanderville  heard  the  unqualified  pro- 
hibition to  bis  accompanying  Lady  Harman  and 
Miss  Sternheim  home,  it  first  confirmed  the 
faint  suspicion,  which  had  till  then  only  floated 
in  bis  mind,  that  an  unusual  coldness  had  per- 
vaded Emily's  manner  towards  him ;  and  in 
consequence,  his  first  impulse  was  to  seek  an 
explanation  from  Myrvin,  of  the  confusion  in 
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which  he  had  found  her:  for  this  purpose,  he 
turned  to  re-enter  the  ball-room,  but  on  his 
ascending  the  staircase,  he  met  the  person  he 
sought;  **  Charles,  you  are  the  very  man  I 
want ;  let  me  speak  a  few  words  to  you." 

"  Then  you  must  walk  home  with  me,  for  I 
shall  not  return  to  the  ball-room,"  Probably, 
Jfyrvin  wished  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportu- 
nity he  had  long  sought,  of  speaking  to  Lord 
Vanderville  regarding  Miss  Sternheim  more 
explicitly  than  so  public  a  place  as  a  ball-room 
would  have  admitted  ;  bnt  the  earl  was  hur- 
ried both  in  spirits  and  manner,  and  not  in  a 
disposition  to  relish  cool  reasoning.  He,  how- 
ever, took  Myrviu's  arm,  and  as  they  walked 
on,  eagerly  inquired  what  accident  had  hap- 
pened so  to  agitate  Miss  Sternheim  ? 

"  A  very  common  accident.  Sir  Hugh  Phil- 
limore  was  more  than  half-drunk,  and  made 
love  to  Miss  Sternheim  because  she  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room," 

"  The  rascal !  the  sot !  I  will  call  him  out  to- 
morrow/' 

M  On  what  pretest,  Vanderville?" 
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"What  pretext!  d— n  the  fellow!  has  he 
not  made  love  to  the  girl  who  is  to  be  my 
wife?" 

"  And  how  the  devil  was  he  to  guess  Miss 
Sternheim  was  to  be  yonr  wife,  unless  yon  told 
him  so?"  This  was  a  home  question,  which  his 
Lordship  could  scarcely  either  answer  or  parry ; 
for  undoubtedly  his  conduct  to  her  since  their 
arrival  at  Naples  showed  little  of  a  lover's 
assiduity. 

*'  And  what  did  you  do,  Myrvin  ?"  said  he  at 
last :  "  I  hope  you  checked  the  fellow's  impu- 
dence ?" 

"  Of  course" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Charles !  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you :"  but  the  hesitation  with 
which  Lord  Vanderville  pronounced  these 
words  almost  contradicted  their  import. 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  obligation  I  advise  you  not 
to  incur  from  every  body." 

"  But  what  did  you  do  with  that  scatter- 
brained rascal  ?" 

"  I  put  myself  in  your  place  for  a  moment ; 
and  when  you  appeared,  I  resigned  it  to  you. 
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only  because  I  thought  Miss  Sternheim  wished 
me  to  do  so."  They  were  now  arrived  at  the 
door  of  Myrvin's  lodgings,  but  the  earl  refused 
his  invitation  to  enter  them,  aud  slowly  returned 
to  bis  own ;  for  this  conversation,  short  as  it 
was,  bad  given  him  much  to  think  of. 

Pefnaps  there  is  nothing  more  painful  to  a 
mind  whose  foible  is  instability,  than  finding  it- 
self suddenly  and  involuntarily  forced  buck  on  a 
train  of  reflections,  which,  if  serious,  must  then 
infallibly  be  disagreeable ;  and  this  was  the 
case  at  present  with  Lord  Vanderville.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  Duchess  de  Laboune's  in  the 
highest  spirits,  pleased  with  the  party  he  accom- 
panied, in  amity  with  all  the  world,  and  think- 
ing of  Emily  Sternheim  only  as  of  an  adjunct 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  evening.    As  he  entered 
the  ball-room,  he  had  first  started  the  query  in 
his  own  mind,  "  I  wonder  will  Emily  he  there?" 
and  the  question  changed  instantly  to  M  I  hope 
she  will;"  for  it  brought  with  it  the  conviction 
that,  if  she  was,  she  would  be  the  brightest  pearl 
on  the  string,  and  that  the  jewel  was  his  own. 
But  how  different  was  the  actual  scene  from 
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that  he  had  pictured !  doubt  and  disappointment 
had  instantaneously  succeeded  to  his  brilliant 
expectations.  Nor  was  this  all:  another  cir- 
cumstance, much  more  trifling,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  proportion  more  annoying,  increased 
his  present  uneasiness ;  for  instead  of  enjoying 
the  ball  at  which  he  had  promised  himself  so 
much  amusement,  he  had  only  just  stood  on  its 
threshold,  and  then  been  suddenly  transported  to 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  apartment. 
Emily  was  the  cause  of  this,  and  Emily,  there- 
fore, for  so  much  incurred  his  reprehension: 
thus,  instead  of  sharing  and  enjoying  her  tri- 
umphs, instead  of  feeling  his  partiality  re-ani- 
mated by  the  praises  of  others,  he  attributed  to 
her  alone  all  his  grievances ;  and  by  a  strange 
fatality,  the  moment  of  his  first  meeting  her, 
after  an  unusual  absence,  was  the  first  in  which 
he  had  ever  found  her  society  unproductive  of 
happiness  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  Emily  arose  with  a  heart 
still  burthened,  and  harassed  spirits.  In  a 
night  of  painful  vigil,  reflection  had  only  served 
to  confirm  her  condemnation  of  the  ingratitude, 
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if  not  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  towards  Myr- 
vin ;  end  yet,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  the 
more  she  felt  her  behaviour  called  for  apology, 
the  more  averse  did  she  feel  to  the  idea  of 
meeting  him.  At  an  early  hour,  a  note  was 
delivered  to  Lady  Harman  from  Sir  Hugh 
Phillimore,  containing  the  most  elaborate  ex- 
cuses for  his  conduct  the  night  before ;  attri- 
buting it  entirely  to  his  admiration  of  Miss 
Sternheim,  for  whom  he  professed  the  most 
violent  regard,  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
permission  to  receive  in  person  that  forgive- 
ness he  earnestly,  and  almost  abjectly,  solicited. 

Lady  Harman  was  by  no  means  pacifically 
inclined  towards  the  baronet-  She  so  far  re- 
sembled Vanderville,  that  because  Sir  Hugh 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  her  annoyance 
the  evening  before,  she  accused  him  of  all  the 
effects,  however  remote,  which  had  resulted 
from  his  transgression:  she  equally  resented  his 
positive  rudeness  to  her  niece,  and  the  inter- 
ruption it  had  occasioned  to  that  display  which 
she  had  enjoyed  so  much  more  than  Emily  her- 
self had  done*    She  was  also  extremely  angry 
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that  Vandertille  had  not  been  in  the  room, 
either  when  Emily  had  been  so  much  admired, 
or  when  she  had  been  so  ill-treated ;  and  for 
this  of  course,  too,  she  also  blamed  the  baronet : 
and  in  short,  as  he  happened  first  to  cross  the 
line  of  fire,  he  received  in  her  answer  the  whole 
artillery  of  her  displeasure  which  thus  ex- 
hausted itself  in  one  explosion. 

Of  the  result  or  tenor  of  her  Ladyship's  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  Hugh,  Emily  felt  equally 
indifferent.  Her  mind  was  otherwise  employed , 
and  few  things  would  have  possessed  sufficient 
force  to  divert  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  till 
a  servant  abruptly  announced  tbat  General  and 
Miss  Aston  were  at  tbe  door,  anxious  to  see 
Lady  Harm  an  and  Miss  Steniheim.  "  Now," 
thought  Emily,  "  Mr.  Myrvin  will  of  course 
accompany  ber ;  but  how  can  I  explain  myself 
to  him  when  she  is  present?"  The  dilemma 
was,  however,  unnecessary,  for  no  Myrvin  ap- 
peared. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  general, 
taking  both  her  hands  cordially  in  his,  "  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  you  should  have  been  annoyed 
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last  night.  It  was  unpardonable  in  that  foolish 
Phillimore;  but,  you  know,  from  time  imme- 
morial pre-eminence  in  beauty  has  produced 
strife  and  contention." 

"  True,  my  dear  general ;  but  Paris  himself 
never  behaved  so  ill  as  Sir  Hugh  did,"  retorted 
Lady  Harman,  not  by  any  means  averse  lo 
showing  off  her  literary  aptitude.  Meantime. 
Miss  Aston,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  kindness, 
and  delicacy  of  courtesy,  which  makes  kindness 
itself  doubly  acceptable,  addressed  Emily  aside, 
and  contrived  in  half-a-dozen  short  sentences  to 
console  her  more  than  a  hundred  elaborate 
harangues  would  have  done. 

In  the  course  of  conservation,  she  observed, 
*  Mr.  Myrvin  is,  I  assure  you,  very  anxious  to 
know  that  you  think  no  more  of  this  trifling  an- 
tioyauce,  and  I  have  promised  to  give  him  good 
accounts  of  yon  at  dinner." 

"  Then  she  has  seen  him  already,  and  is  to 
see  him  again  to-day,"  thought  Emily :  "  if  I 
had  had  the  same  opportunity,  perhaps  I  should 
by  this  time  have  made  my  peace  with  him  " 
but  she  only  articulated  a  faint  common-place 
acknowledgment  of  his  politeness. 
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"  He  was  indeed  extremely  polite,"  rejoined 
Lady  Harman ;  "  for  I  understand  from  Emily 
he  offered  on  the  moment  to  dance  with  her, 
though  I  know  he  was  otherwise  engaged and 
both  she  and  Emily  looked  at  Miss  Aston. 

"  If  I  was  a  younger  man,  Miss  Sternheim," 
said  the  general,  "  I  should  imagine  the  obliga- 
tion Lady  Harman  mentions  was  reversed ;  but, 
old  as  T  am,  remember  the  next  time  such  a  scene 
occurs, — which,  by  the  bye,  I  hope  will  never  ar- 
rive— remember,  I  say,  that  you  are  always  sure 
of  finding  from  me  the  protection  of  a  fa- 
ther." 

That  word  alone  was  always  sufficient  to  excite 
poor  Emily's  feelings  ;  and  her  tremulous  voice, 
as  she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  general, 
was  evidence  sufficient  of  her  sincerity.  "  Your 
Ladyship  knows,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Lady 
Harman,  "  that  I  look  upon  Charles  Myrvin 
almost  as  a  son,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  fearful 
the  affair  of  last  night  might  have  had  unplea- 
sant consequences ;  but  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  every  thing  is  settled  satisfactorily. 
Sir  Hugh  made  the  most  ample  apology  that 
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was  consistent  with  his  character,  and  Charles 
received  them  as  he  ought." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  Mr,  Myrvin 
brought  that  impertinent  man  to  his  senses,  and 
so  I  am  sure  will  Lord  Vanderville  be." 

H  Oh!  aunt,  how  can  you  say  sol—how  can 

you  bear  the  thought  that  Mr.  Myrvin   " 

Emily  stopped  and  blushed,  till  the  tears  al- 
most touched  the  cheeks  that  glowed  beneath 
them.  The  general  gazed  at  her  earnestly :  he 
seemed  to  look  into  her  soul,  as  if  to  discover 
whether  her  confusion  arose  from  the  recol- 
lection of  Myrvin  or  of  Vanderville;  and  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  in  a  tone 
almost  approaching  to  melancholy,  "  Myrvin  is 
a  fine  fellow  :  it  is  all  over  now  with  Sir  Hugh  ; 
but  when  I  first  saw  Charles  this  morning,  I 
own  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  ended  so 
quietly," 

Miss  Aston  saw  and  pitied  the  distress  under 
which  Emily  evidently  laboured  during  this 
conversation;  and,  with  her  usual  attention, 
rose  to  conclude  their  visit.  M  I  wish,"  added 
she,  "  I  could  prevail  on  you,  Miss  Sternheim, 
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to  accompany  my  father  and  me  to  the  Cartel  de 
San  Elmo;"  and  then  turning  to  Lady  Her- 
man, she  extended  her  invitation  to  her ;  adding, 
as  an  inducement,  that  it  could  only  be  seen  by 
express  permission  from  the  governor,  which 
General  Aston  had  obtained.  But  Lady  Har- 
man  now  first  intimated,  to  Emily's  surprise, 
that  Lord  Vanderville  had  appointed  to  call 
upon  her  that  morning,  and  she  therefore  de- 
clined the  party.  "  But  /shall  be  delighted  to 
go  with  you,"  said  Emily  ;  and  before  her  aunt 
could  express  her  dissent,  or  Miss  Aston  con- 
ceal her  surprise,  she  had  run  off  to  ensure  the 
fulfilment  of  her  proposed  engagement  by  its 
speediest  commencement. 

There  was  always  something  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating in  Miss  Aston's  manners,  and  this  morn- 
ing Emily  found  their  charm  particularly  sooth- 
ing. There  was  a  softness  in  her  voice,  a 
conciliation  in  her  look,  which  implied  more 
than  kindness  :  it  was  protection  that  it  offered 
— the  protection  of  a  superior  being  that  forgot, 
in  its  earnestness  to  oblige,  the  very  pre-emi- 
nence which  made  the  wish  effectual.    It  was 
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evident  that  she  was  sincerely  interested  for 
Emily  Sternheim,  but  it  w;is  an  interest  uncon- 
(aminated  by  curiosity;  and  if  she  pitied  her 
transient  distress,  that  feeling,  instead  of  less- 
en in  sr  her  wbo  was  its  object,  seemed  but  to 
draw  her  closer  to  the  heart  of  her  who  bestowed 
it.  It  was  impossible  for  Emily  not  to  feel  at- 
tracted by  such  a  character — it  was  one,  in 
many  respects,  similar  to  her  own,  but  matured 
in  its  best  points ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  idea 
of  Myrvin  brought  with  it  disagreeable  recol- 
lections with  which  Miss  Aston's  Dame  was 
blended,  that  she  felt  any  deterioration  from  the 
pleasures  of  their  drive  to  San  Elmo. 

This  fortress,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for 
its  military  strength  and  for  its  picturesque 
situation,  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
San  Elmo,  and  commands  the  most  extensive 
view  of  any  elevation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples.  Emily  and  Miss  Aston,  little  versed 
as  they  were  in  the  art  of  fortification,  could 
scarcely  understand  all  the  subject  of  the 
general's  encomiums  as  they  passed  the  draw- 
bridge and  other  outworks  of  this  apparently 
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impregnable  citadel.  But  as  they  walked  along 
the  vaulted  passage  in  the  interior,  which  the 
guide  proudly  pointed  out  to  them  as  being  in- 
contestable bomb-proof;  and  as  they  passed 
round  the  ramparts,  and  beheld  the  various 
positions  amongst  the  neighbouring  vineyards 
from  which  the  French  had  advanced  to  its 
conquest;  they  shuddered  on  reflecting  how 
much  more  efficacious  is  the  force  of  man  when 
turned  to  deeds  of  violence  than  to  those  of  de- 
fence. 

As  they  continued  their  tour  round  the  ram- 
parts, their  national  pride  was  gratified  by 
observing  that  some  English  cannon,  which 
were  given  to  the  King  of  Naples  by  James  the 
First,  out  of  a  man-of-war  stranded  in  the  bay, 
were  still  deemed  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
the  castle  treasures.  But  a  still  more  pleasing 
object  met  Emily's  view,  as  accidentally  looking 
down  beneath  the  terrace,  she  beheld  against 
one  corner  of  the  southern  wall  an  open  space, 
which,  by  the  continued  efforts  of  diligence,  had 
been  transformed  into  a  flower-garden.  Its  mi- 
gnonette scented  the  air,  and  canary  birds  in  va- 
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rious  cages  carolled  gaily  amongst  the  sweets, 
unconscious  of  the  lap  of  honour  hi  which  these 
fair  blossoms  expanded,  or  that  other  prisoners 
far  more  wretched  than  themselves  sighed 
within  the  walls  from  which  they  only  derived 
shelter*  The  innocence  and  kindliness  which 
seemed  to  defend  this  favoured  spot,  formed  an 
affecting  contrast  to  the  ferocious  appearance  of 
all  else  around.  The  soldier,  that  with  parental 
care  had  fostered  these  little  helpless  animals, 
had  been  taught  to  gaze  on  death  and  suffering 
with  indifference,  Yet,  surely  his  heart  was 
fitted  for  the  gentler  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
solaced  itself  with  that  benevolence  to  another 
race  of  beings,  which  his  fate  forbad  him  to 
show  to  his  own. 

Few  places  afford  more  interesting  views 
than  those  presented  from  the  Castel  de  San 
Elmo.  Between  the  embrasure*  on  one  side, 
the  eye  is  led  over  a  continued  sweep  of  gardens 
and  vineyards  to  the  heights  that  encircle  the 
Bay  of  Naples  to  the  west  But  the  towering 
situation  from  which  they  are  viewed,  allows  a 
gleam  of  the  waters  of  Baia  to  shine  beyond 
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them,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  heights 
of  Messina,  and  the  still  bluer  points  of  Ischial, 
and  of  Procida.  From  these,  which,  so  seen, 
appear  like  fairy  islands  floating  in  the  sun- 
beams, the  view  is  carried  round  towards  the 
north,  from  grove  to  grove,  and  from  vineyard 
to  vineyard,  till  it  rests  on  the  Capo  di  Monte. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Aston  to  Emily,  "  is  one 
of  the  many  palaces  of  the  king,  which  you  must 
let  me  show  you ;  and  beside  it  is  the  villa  of 
the  Duke  de  Gallo,  which  is  just  fitted  to  be 
the  scene  of  romance.  Far  off  in  the  plain 
that  stretches  to  the  right,  and  at  the  foot  of 
those  blue  mountains  of  Calabria,  lies  Caserta, 
the  largest  palace  in  Europe ;  and  at  the  very 
base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  there  still  more  round 
to  the  east,  are  Portici  and  Favorita." 

"  You,  Sophia,  only  show  Miss  Sternheim 
the  bright  spots  in  the  horizon,  which  tell  of 
majesty  and  splendour;  now  let  me,  Miss 
Sternheim,  point  out  to  you  those  shades  that 
mix  in  every  picture.  Do  you  see  that  long 
line  of  street  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line 
from  hence  almost  beyond  our  sight?" 
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"  Yes,"  replied'Emily :  "how  strange  it  is  to 

see  beneath  us  that  noiseless  crowd  moving 
along  it,  all  intent  on  different  pursuits,  and  all 
seemingly  equally  eager  to  gain  their  different 
ends  !" 

"  Such  a  microscopic  view  of  human  nature/' 
resumed  the  general,  "  might  serve  as  a  topis 
for  a  moralist ;  for,  if  so  slight  an  elevation  as 
that  we  have  now  attained  reduces  the  swarm 
of  men  to  one  level  of  insignificance,  how  con- 
temptible Diust  we  mortals  he  in  the  eve  of 
Heaven  and  of  its  angels !  But  here  is  another 
subject  for  reflection:  nearly  parallel  to  that 
street  runs  a  subterraneous  passage,  which 
communicates  from  this  fortress  to  the  palace 
in  the  Piazza*  There  Ferdinand  the  First 
keeps  his  court,  and  sees  thousands  of  his  fellow 
men  subject  to  his  power:  here,  through  that 
dark  and  solitary  passage,  Ferdinand  fled  for 
security  from  the  invasion  of  Murat,  and  finally 
fled  to  Sicily,  despoiled  of  all  his  Italian  pos- 
sessions," 

"  Who  would  wish  for  royalty,  that  has  seen 
the  vicissitudes  of  these  last  years  9  exclaimed 
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Emily,  as  she  looked  down  on  the  arena  where 
crowns  had  been  combated  for  and  lost. 

"  Nay,  any  prize  that  requires  exertion  is 
worth  gaining,"  said  Miss  Aston ;  "  and  if  it 
needs  a  firm  head  to  wear  a  crown,  that  dis- 
tinction alone  proves  that  the  circlet  is  worth 
contending  for." 

"  How  comes  it,  Sophy,"  said  her  father, 
smiling  as  he  looked  at  her,  "  that  with  so  soft 
a  heart  thou  shouldst  have  so  brave  a  spirit?" 
The  daughter's  eyes  beamed  with  affection  on 
the  parent  whom  she  idolized,  and  the  feminine 
gentleness  that  emanated  through  her  whole 
countenance  proved  that  her  strength  was  only 
in  her  understanding. 

From  the  Castel  di  San  Elmo,  the  General 
proposed  that  they  should  drive  to  its  rival, 
the  Castel  del  Uovo.  This  durk  and  massive 
fortress  seems  to  invade  the  ocean,  so  boldly 
does  it  project  into  the  sea;  and  such  is  the 
transparency  of  the  water  that  laves  its  sides, 
that,  as  you  look  down  from  its  parapets,  the 
fish  are  seen  floating  at  different  depths,  or 
sometimes  resting  on  the  rocks,  which  serve  as 
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foundations  of  its  walls,  or  at  other  times  diving 
to  the  yellow  sands,  that  by  the  ocular  decep- 
tion so  produced  appear  to  be  almost  within 
reach.  It  is  from  these  two  castles  that  the 
best  and  most  different  views  of  Naples  are  to 
be  seen ;  and  though  the  parts  which  compose 
them  are  essentially  the  same,  the  effect  of  the 
landscape  is  varied  by  the  different  levels  from 
which  it  is  beheld*  Nor  does  the  interest  at- 
tached to  the  Caste!  del  Uovo  depend  only  on 
its  site  s  it  was  once  a  Villa  of  Luc  u  11  us,  and 
the  little  island  on  which  it  stands  (called  Me- 
garis  by  Pliny)  owes  its  existence  to  an  earth* 
quake,  which  divided  it  from  its  present  mount. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  fortifications  of 
Naples;  and  what  in  the  last  days  of  Roman 
austerity  was  consecrated  to  luxury,  is  now  only 
consigned  to  martial  purposes;  whilst  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  people  it  defends,  has  in 
an  inverse  ratio  lost  the  firmness  which  once 
distinguished  it,  and  now  appropriates  to  itself 
that  effeminacy  which  in  former  times  exclu- 
sively appertained  to  those  who  by  better  no- 
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toriety  had  earned  at  once  the  right  and  the 
means  of  being  luxurious. 

As  Emily  thus  visited  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable situations  in  Naples  with  companions 
at  once  kind  and  improving,  the  hours  passed 
happily  on,  and  she  had  scarcely  leisure  to 
think  of  all  that  had  occasioned  her  so  much 
annoyance  in  the  morning.  Yet  still  Myrvin 
was  not  quite  forgotten ;  and  her  anxiety  again 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him,  and  of 
excusing  herself,  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
day  passed  on  without  her  seeing  him.  Some- 
times she  wished  she  had  remained  at  home, 
believing  that  common  politeness  would  induce 
him  to  call  upon  Lady  Harman  that  morning ; 
and  at  other  times  she  fancied  every  gentleman 
she  met  in  the  street,  dressed  in  any  of  the  co- 
lours she  had  ever  seen  him  wear,  must  infalli- 
bly be  him,  notwithstanding  any  accidental  dif- 
ference a  nearer  inspection  betrayed  in  their 
height,  air,  or  complexion. 

Meanwhile  Vanderville,  for  once  steady  to 
an  appointment,  had  called  on  Lady  Harman 
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in  Emily's  absence.  But  the  pleasure  he  once 
had  used  to  feel  as  he  approached  the  house 
where  she  whom  he  still  loved  resided,  or  the 
joyous  alacrity  with  which  he  formerly  bounded 
up  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  apartments  which 
she  occupied,  now  lightened  his  steps  no  more. 
Doubt  and  anxiety  clouded  his  countenance, 
and  embarrassed  his  manners  ;  and  the  blame 
which  he  felt  to  be  due  somewhere  at  one 
moment  rested  heavily  on  his  own  conscience, 
and  the  next,  thrown  back  on  Emily,  increased 
the  irresolution  with  winch  he  now  for  the  first 
time  approached  her.  It  was,  therefore,  almost 
a  relief  to  him  when  he  found  on  his  entrance 
that  Emily  was  absent ;  and  he  seized  with  avi- 
dity that  excuse  for  blaming  her,  as  if  to  con- 
demn her  was  to  justify  himself. 

"Miss  Steroheim  has  latterly  had  so  little 
reason  to  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  your 
Lordship,  that  it  is  no  wonder  when  you  do  call 
you  should  find  her  from  home,3'  said  I^dy 
Harman,  with  all  the  air  of  offended  dignity  she 
could  prevail  on  herself  to  assume  towards  her 
favourite  earh 

vol,  It,  x: 
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■l  This  is  the  second  time  Miss  Sternheim  has 
purposely  evaded  the  visits  I  have  made  by  ap- 
pointment ;  and  last  tiight  she  even  forbad  my 
attendance.  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this 
conduct,  Lady  Harman  ?" 

"Your  Lordship  cannot  fail  to  observe 
both  my  niece  and  I  have  noticed  the  change  in 
your  conduct  since  our  arrival  at  Naples;  and 
that  Emily,  in  consequence,  is  anxious  to  relieve 
you  as  soon  as  possible  from  even  the  semblance 
of  an  engagement*  that  is  evidently  become  irk- 
some to  you." 

Poor  Vanderville !  The  idea  of  losing  Emily, 
and  that,  too,  by  his  own  negligence,  had  never 
yet  presented  itself  point-blank  to  his  mind;  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  proposition  increased,  if 
possible,  its  poignancy.  With  all  the  energy 
and  eagerness  of  his  character,  did  he  eater  into 
his  justification :  he  assured  Lady  Harman 
(and  it  was  true,)  that  nothing  but  the  merest 
accidents  had  detained  him  from  Emily ;  he 
could  recapitulate  an  engagement,  a  promise,  a 
business,  for  every  hour  in  which  he  had  hn» 
absent  from  her.    It  was  true  that,  in  the  ag* 
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gregate,  be  acknowledged  and  bitterly  repented 
the  temporary  estrangements  which  they  had  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  alt  these  details  there  was  not 
one  circumstance  incompatible  with  the  most 
fervent  regard  for  Emily,  or  one  which  militated 
in  any  degree  against  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  professed  himself  as  much  attached  to  her  as 
ever,  Besides,  he  owned  that  he  had  been  lulled 
into  a  fatal  security  by  the  equanimity  of  her 
conduct  towards  him.  n  How/'  said  he,  "could 
I  believe  that  she  for  a  moment  doubted  my 
regard,  when  she  received  me  with  the  same 
.sweet  smile  that  seemed  to  guarantee  the  hap- 
piness it  gavel  If  she  had  once  hinted  to  me— 
if  you.  Lady  Hurman,  had  ever  told  me  that  my 
thoughtless  conduct  incurred  her  displeasure, 
no  business,  no  engagement,  should  longer  have 
had  power  to  keep  me  away ;  but  conscious  as  I 
was  of  my  own  sincerity,  what  reason  had  I  to 
think  it  was  doubted  by  others 'J" 

It  is  difficult  to  refuse  assent  to  any  defence 
that  is  pleaded  with  warmth,  and  urged  with 
agitated  sensibility;  and  the  candour,  the  frank- 
ness, the  ingenuous  earnestness  with  which  Van- 
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derville,  with  all  the  excitement  of  a  boy,  told 
alike  his  follies  and  his  grief— precisely  the  two 
confessions  which  a  worthy  man  is  never  be- 
trayed into — soon  overcame  the  little  anger  that 
had  remained  in  Lady  Harman's  mind,  after 
her  tirade  against  Sir  Hugh  Pbillimore.  An  old 
proverb  avers  that  the  quarrel  of  lovers  U  the 
renewal  of  love ;  and  certainly  it  was  so  far 
proved  in  this  instance,  that  Vanderville's  pas- 
sion for  Emily  now  rose  from  its  ashes  with  re- 
novated vigour.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments which  had  so  much  engrossed  him,  he 
had  still  felt  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  diffi- 
dence, if  not  of  remorse,  which  had  deadened 
their  pleasures.  Of  this,  he  was  now  relieved ; 
and  the  sentiments  towards  Emily,  which  on  his 
entrance  had  vacillated  between  love  and  anger, 
now  all  concentrated  in  the  first. 

Besides,  he  was  not  so  entirely  blinded 
self-love  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  prize, 
though  still  within  bis  reach,  was  not  yet  en- 
sured to  him.  He  felt  he  had  many  rivals  ; 
and  though  Lady  llarman  reiterated  her  asm* 
ranees  that  Emily,  however  indignant  at  his 
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neglects,  was  yet  unchanged  towards  him,  still 
the  irritation  of  doubt  was  added  to  increase  the 
violence  of  his  feelings*  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Vanderville's  fate,  that  for  him  the  very  cer- 
tainty of  happiness  neutralized  it ;  the  poignancy 
of  suspense  was  necessary  to  give  even  pleasure 
its  zest  for  him.  The  world  had  already  so  palled 
him  with  her  uncourted  favours,  and  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity,  that  Us 
only  misery  was  satiety  of  bliss.  He  had  lived  the 
favourite  of  Fortune,  mastering  all  that  opposed 
his  success,  save  only  the  instability  of  bis  own 
wishes ;  and  yet  his  character  was  only  ruined 
for  himself:  he  was  still  as  generous  as  he  was 
inconsiderate,  as  ready  to  pardon  the  errors 
of  others  as  to  excuse  hb  own ;  and  if  ever  he 
unconsciously  wounded  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
panions, it  was  only  because  he  did  not  stop  to 
understand  them. 

Perhaps  so  capricious  a  heart,  nursed  as  it  had 
been  in  the  very  cradle  of  selfishness,  wa»  little 
capable  of  unbounded  attachment;  yet  even 
its  wanderings  bore  so  much  the  stamp  of  redun- 
dant ingenuousness,  that  some  might  have  loved 
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it  for  its  very  waywardness.  Was  Emily's  til 
disposition  that  would  forgive  bis  follies,  ami 
cherish  all  his  better  qualities?  Did  she  possess 
so  much  of  individual  stability,  that  firm  in* 
her  own  perfection,  she  could  remain  steady 
within  the  circle  of  her  attractions,  confident  of 
recalling  him  m  time  to  the  point  of  underia- 
tmg  attachment  to  herself,  however  he  might 
pass  from  moment  to  moment  round  the  circle 
whose  successive  objects  had  yet  not  the  power 
to  detain  him  1 

Notwithstanding  that  the  earl  protracted  his 
visit  to  Lady  Harm  an  as  long  as  any  pretext 
remained  to  him  for  doing  so,  he  yet  felt  him- 
self unwillingly  obliged  to  leave  her  before  Miss 
StemheinVs  return ;  but  he  quitted  the  honse 
full  of  renewed  ideas  of  heT  and  of  happiness* 
and  only  encouraging  that  degree  of  do« 
which  served  to  make  hope  itself  more  valuable 

When  General  and  Miss  Aston  returned  ^ritli 
Miss  Sternheim,  they  found  Lady  Ilurinan 
the  highest  good  humour;  for  her  sole  atnbiti 
at  present  was  to  see  her  niece  Countess 
Vanderville,  and  of  this  happiness  *he  fe 
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more  than  ever  assured.  Nor  was  this  good 
humour  merely  confined  to  words ;  for  she  unre- 
luctantly  assented  to  Emilys  entreaty,  and  Miss 
Aston's  invitation*  to  spend  the  evening  with 
them ;  a  promise  which  was  equally  gratifying 
to  both,  nor  was  it  given  inconsiderately,  With-, 
out  possessing  much  of  that  duplicity  which  is 
more  or  less  an  ingredient  in  every  character, 
she  jet  was  not  as  innocent  of  the  craft  of 
good  policy  as  some  of  our  diplomatists  have 
proved  themselves*  She  had  sufficient  pene- 
tration to  discover  that  Emily's  meeting  with 
the  earl  in  the  disposition  with  which  she  had 
parted  from  her  in  the  morning,  would  but 
little  further  her  views;  and  she  had  artitic? 
enough  to  wish  to  gain  time  for  preparing  her 
nieces  mind  for  receiving  those  excuses  which 
to  herself  had  been  sufficiently  satisfactory*  It 
was,  therefore,  settled  that  one  quiet  familv 
evening  should  be  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
gay,  the  turbulent  Naples,  How  few  traveller* 
can  boast  of  ever  having  witnessed  so  singular 
an  event ! 

As  soon  as  Lady  Harm  an  found  herself  alone 
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with  Emily,  she  casually  mentioned  Lord  V 
derville's  visit,  but  in  so  slight  a  manner,  that 
the  latter  bad  little  reason  to  believe  her  Lady- 
ship attached  so  much  importance  to  its  result. 
Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  appre- 
ciation which  youth  makes  either  of  incident  or 
character.  Age  calmly  weighs  all  the  grounds 
for  its  decision,  and  the  tone  of  its  subsequent 
judgment  depends  on  deductions  from  them; 
but  it  is  the  reverse  with  youth.  Then  life  and 
all  its  changes  catch  the  fleeting  colouring  of 
the  mind,  and  the  passing  occurrence  classes  as 
fortunate  or  otherwise,  not  from  its  own  inherent 
qualities,  but  from  the  accidental  temperament 
of  the  moment*  A  train  of  previous  thought 
will  throw  the  gloom  of  sadness  over  the  positive 
enjoyment  of  an  old  man ;  bat  exuberance  of 
spirits  forbids  the  boy  even  to  pause  on  the  ex- 
isting sorrows  of  the  hour. 

Had  Emily  heard  of  her  aunt's  reconciliation 
with  Vanderville  whilst  her  mind  was  harassed 
and  depressed,  she  would  instantly  have  cod* 
eluded  that  her  happiness  had  been  the  ransom 
of  their  amity.    Now  her  thoughts  had  tak 
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a  gayer  turn ;  and  when  her  aunt  told  her  she 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  earl, 
she  took  the  assertion  upon  trust,  and  imagined 
— for  she  did  not  stop  to  reflect  upon  it — that 
Lady  Harmon's  satisfaction  was  synonymous 
with  her  own, 

When  Emily  thought  of  going  to  Miss  Aston's 
in  the  evening,  she  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  she  should  meet  Myrvin,  for  Miss 
Aston  had  spoken  of  seeing  him  at  dinner ;  and 
besides,  she  felt  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
engagement  with  Miss  Aston,  that  she  already 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  family.  Had 
not  General  Aston  too,  in  speaking  of  him 
"  almost  as  his  son,"  publicly  avowed  it  I  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  surprise,  that  she 
learned,  almost  immediately  on  her  entrance, 
f'  that  he  had  disappointed  them,  being  gone  to 
Capua,  from  whence  he  was  not  expected  to 
return  for  a  day  or  two/1  The  observation  was 
made  casually  by  Miss  Aston  ;  but  Emily  heard 
it  with  regret,  as  she  felt  every  moment  that 
delayed  her  explanation  rendered  it  the  more 
difficult. 
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In  the  course  of  conversation,  General  Ai 
mentioned  the  fete  which  the  King  of  Naples 
had  given  at  his  palace  of  Capo  di  Monte  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  in  1819.  "  It  was  only  a 
common  ball,"  said  he,  M  carried  on  in  a  doom 
different  rooms  at  once,  with  nothing  remarkable 
in  it,  except  that  the  uncovered  floors  were  only 
of  brick ,  and  that  the  supper,  which  was  served 
on  plate,  seemed  calculated  for  his  Imperinl 
Majesty's  whole  armament.  Wild  boars*  beads ; 
fishes,  of  the  species  and .  almost  the  dimen- 
sions of  whales,  served  whole;  and  pyramids 
of  turkeys,  containing  at  least  seven  full-grown 
birds  on  each  dish,  were  amongst  the  most 
moderately- sized  regales  at  table;  and  du- 
plicates and  triplicates  of  this  substantial  fare 
were  piled  on  shelves  behind,  in  order  to  en* 
courage  the  guests  not  to  relax  in  their  ex- 
ertions." 

H  Was  it  held  as  a  court,  or  as  a  pri 
party  V  inquired  Lady  Harmon. 

"  Oh  !  merely  a  private  full-dress  ball- 
chandeliers  for  the  occasion  were  brought  fr 
one  palace,  the  seats  from  another,  and 
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tables  from  a  third  ;*  for  though  his  Majesty 
has  a  plurality  of  residences  round  Naples,  th* 
same  furniture  is  on  permanent  duty  through 
them  all,  except  in  those  apartments  which  were 
furnished  by  Murat" 

"  Is  the  court  very  splendid  here?1'  asked 
Emily,  who  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
day  of  her  presentation* 

"  By  no  means;  there  are  so  many  restrio 
tions  on  the  Neapolitan  nobility!  No  gentle- 
men are  admitted,  except  those  who  have 
some  place  at  court,  and  those  few  are  distin- 
guished by  always  wearing  golden  keys  ap- 
peuded  to  their  pocket-holes  by  bows  of  ri- 
band, as  you  may  have  frequently  noticed  in  all 
parties  here.  Ladies,  too,  are  equally  restricted  | 
and  some  of  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  native 
nobility  have  thus  never  been  permitted  to  ap- 
proach their  sovereign.'* 

11  Do  the  same  difficulties  attend  the  presen- 
tation of  foreigners  ?' 

•  The  whole  account  of  this  fete  is  from  tfeft 
witness. 
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u  No ;  all  foreigners  may  be  presented 
their  ambassadors,  who  have  been  received  at 
their  own  courts  ;  but  the  days  so  seldom  occur 
on  which  dress  circles  (as  they  are  called)  are 
held,  that  this  permission  is  rendered  almost  i 
gatory.  Whilst  the  Emperor  wat  here,  the 
was  only  one  court-day,  and  that  oo  the  King's 
saint's  day.*' 

**  It  should  seem  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor  received  but  little  homage  in 
his  tour  through  his  native  country" 

"  Oh,  no  !n  eagerly  interrupted  Miss  Aston. 
"  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  gave  him  a  concert  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  a  fete  at  the  Capitol 
of  Rome ;  and  to  be  the  object  of  entertainments 
at  two  such  places  would  be  almost  homage 
enough  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  any  body." 

"  If  Lord  Leicester's  fete  immortalizes  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  the  scene  of  Gonsalvi's  is  enough 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  magnificence," 
observed  Lady  Harman  with  pedantic  gravity. 

"  But,  indeed,  Lady  Harman,  their  own  ex- 
cellence might  giro  them  claim  to  celebrity," 
rejoined  the  general,  drawing  his  chair  stilt 
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closer  to  the  table,  in  preparation  for  the  detail 
he  loved  to  dwell  on,  "  You  who  have  seen 
the  Capitol/'  continued  he,  "  can  perhaps  have 
some  idea  of  its  effect  on  the  night  of  the  fete. 
The  temporary  entrance  led  from  the  arch  of 
Septimus  Severus,  and  the  passage  was  again 
opened  from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol.  Id  the 
gallery  of  Pius  VII,  Gonsalvi  himself  re- 
eeived  us,  and  from  thence  we  were  conducted 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Caesars  to  that  of  the 
Hercules.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
vey in  words  any  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
that  saloon.  Its  walls  were  hung  with  silk, 
and  draperied  with  muslin  and  flowers ;  and  all 
its  master-pieces  of  sculpture  were  seen  in  more 
than  the  light  of  day*  contrasted,  too,  with  the 
animation  of  living  loveliness ;  for  in  that  room 
the  company  assembled  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor;  and  certainly,  old  as  I  am,  I 
never  before  saw  such  a  display  of  beauty  and 
splendour.  Every  body  was  in  full  dress,  and 
I  must  confess  the  exhibition  of  jewels  exceed- 
ed any  even  St.  James1!  could  boast.1' 

H  I  think,  my  dear  father,  you  still  prefer 
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the  hrilliancy  within  the  walls  to  that  wi 


out." 


"  It  is  very  true,  Sophy,  and  yet  I  never  saiw 
any  illumination  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
Coiirt  of  the  Capitol.    You  know,  Lady  Har- 
man,  coloured  lamps  are  never  used' in  Italy,, 
and  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  conse- 
quent unity  of  brightness  is  infinitely  more  im- 
posing.   There  the  simple  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture of  the  senator's  house  and  the  two 
corresponding  palaces  were  flooded  in  light  ; 
but  at  last  the  Emperor  arrived,  and,  passing 
through  the  splendid  crowd  which  awaited  him 
in  the  left-hand  palace,  led  the  way  through 
a  temporary  gallery  which  connected  it  to 
centre  one,  where,  in  an  immense  balcoi 
were  placed  all  the  ladies  and  courtiers.  The 
fire-works  began,  and  the   ladies'  diamonds 
sparkled  in  their  blaze.     Whilst  the  Roman 
people  in  the  back  ground  crowded  round 
steps  " 

n  Of  their  own  Capitol,"  added  Miss  Aston  ; 
"  they  were  not  always  kept  thus  low,  <wht*n 
foreign  princes  and  foreign  ambassadors  were 


: 

nan 
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within  its  gates."  Bat  the  good  old  general 
was  so  much  interested  in  his  own  narrative, 
he  did  not  notice  the  bathos  into  which  he  had 
fallen. 

"  But  as  to  the  fire-works/  continued  he, 
'*  you  may  imagine  their  sublimity,  when  I  tell 
you  that  camions  and  musquetry  were  fired  to 
give  effect  to  some  of  their  explosions.  At 
last  they  ceased ;  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  awayF 
the  bronze  statue  of  Marcos  Aorelius  was  again 
distinguished,  calm  and  proud  above  the  sapphire 
flames  that  curled  harmless  round  its  frodfcttril 
From  thence,  we  adjourned  to  the  hall  of  the 
senator's  house,  where  lj  concert  was  per- 
formed." 

"  And  from  thence/'  interrupted  Miss  Aston* 
somewhat  dreading  her  father's  prolixity  on  his 
favourite  theme,  **  from  thence  we  went  to  sup- 
per in  the  third  palace,  and  drank  champagne 
at  a  table  actually  formed  round  the  statue  of 
Cicero's  own  Capitolian  wolf*" 

*'  How  enviable!"  exclaimed  Lady  Herman. 
But  the  general,  though  distanced,  was  not  to 
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be  thrown  out,  and  he  again  returned  to 

charge : — 

*'  But  the  concert,  Lady  Harman !  it  was 
only  the  middle  of  the  whole,  A  gallery  runs 
round  the  hall,  and  you  can  imagine  nothing 
finer  than  the  coup  d&il,  either  looking  up  at 
the  gallery,  filled  as  it  was  with  knights  and 
ladies  bright,  or  looking  down  from  it  at  the 
magnificent  assemblage  below.  The  cantata 
was  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion/1 

M  Was  it  ever  published  i  I  should  like  much 
to  see  it,"  said  Lady  Harman,  who  flattered 
herself  she  should  emulate  the  general's  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject. 

M  No ;  only  those  who  were  at  the  fete  got 
copies  of  it.  I  kept  mine,  because  I  thought  it 
would  be  curious  to  compare  the  Mattery  of 
1819  with  the  triumphant  odes  on  the  batt 
Austerlitz.  But  as  I  don't  read  Italian 
and  am  too  old  to  go  to  school,  I  requested 
Sophy  to  translate  it  for  me.  I  will  read  Iter 
copy  of  it  to  your  Ladyship,  if  you  pleue." 

Lady  Harman  as  little  liked  the  ; 


*7  of 
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spec  ting  second  childhood,  as  she  otherwise  ap- 
proved the  proposal  which  tended  most  mate- 
rially to  save  her  philological  reputation*  N  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  Miss  As  ton's  version, 
though  I  do  read  Italian (she  forgot  to  add  with 
a  master)  '*  indeed,  foreign  languages  are  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  Englishwomen;  for, 
besides  our  seldom  now  hearing  a  single  sentence 
in  good  society,  purporting  to  be  in  our  native 
tongue*  that  is  not  eked  out  with  tours  de  phrases 
and  concetti  in  every  other  language  the  speaker 
is  acquainted  with, — besides  this,  I  say,  even  the 
reviews,  published  in  the  furthest  corner  of  our 
island,  treat  more  of  foreign  publications  than 
of  English." 

m  Very  true*  Lady  Harman,"  replied  the 
general.  "  In  the  64th  Number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  out  of  thirteen  articles,  four  of 
them,  containing  one  hundred  and  four  pages,  are 
reviews  on  twenty  foreign  books,  on  foreign  sub- 
jects* written  in  foreign  languages,  and  certainly 
of  foreign  circulation ;  for  of  one,  the  reviewers 
have  the  audacity  to  tell  us  Englishmen*  the 
book  they  then  trouble  their  readers  with, 
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*  though  published  some  time,  had  not 
found  its  way  into  England* "' 

**  But/ '  said  Emily,  '*  I  hope  the  nine  other 
articles  are  better  suited  to  our  com  prehension ; 
for,  from  many  of  the  former  numbers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  I  have  derived  much  both 
of  entertainment  and  instruction/1 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sternheim,  I  advise  you  not 
to  expect  either  from  the  recent  numbers ;  one 
article,  for  instance,  in  this  one  is  a  detail  al- 
ready laid  before  parliament,  of  cruelties,  which 
no  lady  would  like  to  read,  and  another  on 
physic,  which  no  lady  ought  to  read.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  one  or  two  articles  upon  politics, 
and  a  good  many  copies  from  parliamentary 
reports,  which  may,  I  dare  say,  be  useful  to 
country  members ;  but  there  are  not  six  pages 
in  the  whole  review  of  real  genuine  criticism 
on  the  works  of  the  few  English  authors  whose 
names  give  interest  to  the  articles  they  bead, 
though  the  enlightened  gentlemen  amuse  them- 
selves with  copious  original  compositions  on  the 
same  subjects," 

*•  But,  after  all,  the  bonny  Scots  are 
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extempore  preachers  from  revered  texts ;  though; 
like  their  own  presbyters,  they  sometimes  forget 
both  themselves  and  their  subjects,"  said  Miss 
Aston. 

M  But  yon  don't  take  all  the  reviewers  say  for 
Gospel?"  added  Emily. 

"  No  wonder,"  rejoined  Lady  Harman,  "we 
should  have  so  many  female  clubs  in  England 
now,  when  our  literary  magazines  are  become 
political  registers/1 

"  But,  in  return/'  replied  the  general,  '*  our 
newspapers  are  made  up  of  classical  extracts : 
however,  here's  Sophy's  translation  of  the  taefflBfe* 
to-be-forgotten  cantata*  There  is  a  dramatis 
personm  to  the  cantata,  consisting  of  the  Genius 
of  Numa,  and  of  Csesar,  and  of  Leo  the  Tenth ; 
and  chorusses  of  virgins,  soldiers,  and  Roman 
people,  The  music  was  composed  by  Flora- 
vanli  * 

"And  the  words T 

44  It  is  not  said;  perhaps  by  the  universal 
genius,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi/* 

M  I  heard  when  I  was  at  Rome,**  said  Lady 
Harman,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  commiseration, 
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11  that  the  only  rest  he  took  for  several 
previous  to  the  Emperor  s  arrival  was  to  sit  u 
in  bed  with  his  writing-desk  before  him*** 

The  general  proceeded  in  a  clear  and  audible 
voice : — 

11  Chorus. 

What  to  the  Quirinal  to-night 

Such  joyous  plaudits  now  can  bring? 
What  echoed  sounds  or  gay  delight 

Makes  all  Tarpeia'a  voices  ring  ? 
With  a  thousand  flambeaux  splendid 

The  brilliant  night  mock*  rivall'd  day 
And  heaven's  own  light  with  earth's  is  blended 

In  added  stars  of  purest  ray. 
These  plaudits  had  the  uncmqw.r'd  king 

Of  Po's  rich  plains,  and  Iseret  fount, 
Whose  presence  here  alone  could  bring 

New  honours  to  our  sacred  mount. 

("I  assure  you,"  interrupted  Miss 
V  Maria  Louisa's  father  is  called  in  the  origin* 

11  Sire  invitto ;  it  is  not  I  who  have  so 
him.") 


•  Fact. 
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11  Hail,  then,  to  thee  '  uor  come  alone ; 

Thy  guardian  angels  bring  with  thee, 
Who  shield  thy  lent,  and  guard  thy  throne,— 

Faith,  valour,  glory,  piety. 

GENIUS  OF  KUMA. 

Francisco!  bail!  offspring  divine 

Of  hundred  heroes'  crowned  line  ! 

Thy  virtues  to  our  mind  restore 

The  memory  of  a  Noma's  power, 

When  here!  quenched  Jove's  fiery  brand—," 

Does  the  cardinal  mean  to  call  Bonaparte 
Jupiter  Stator,  or  Jupiter  Tonans  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Harrnan,  with  pomposity, 

*•  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  he  means 
just  here/"  replied  the  general ;  "  but,  to  go  on : 

When  here  I  quench VI  Jove's  fiery  brand, 
And  soothed  the  desolated  land  ; 
Whilst  cold  Rho  pea's  echoing  dells 
No  longer  heard  the  murderous  yells 
or  men,  and  steeds,  and  all  the  warlike  train, 
That  mark'd  of  Rhea's  son  the  wild  adveuturou* 
reign. 

Here  Numi  reignM,  and  here  his  giant  arm 
Had  strength  to  dose  those  portals  rude 
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Of  Janus'  shrine,  that  long  hid  stood 
With  open  jaws  to  poor  forth  war's  alarms : 
And  twice  four  lustres  saw  the  fane 
Unhonour'd  and  abhorrM  remain. 
Meanwhile  the  king,  in  sacred  vests  array'd, 
In  Sabine  woods  with  mild  Egeria  stray'd, 
Or  on  Aventine's  mount, 
Or  from  her  sacred  fount 
Drew  wisdom  from  |ts  source  beneath  her  grotto** 
shade. 

Let  him  who  blindly  from  pure  nature  flies, 
And  thinks  nought  great  but  that  which  force 
implies, 

("  You  know,  Miss  Sternheim,"  whispered 
Miss  Aston,  "  the  Emperor  looks  exceedingly 
diminutive  and  feeble,  and  I  suppose  this  was 
to  comfort  him.") 

Here  learn  from  chaste  Egeria's  simple  bower, 
That  modest  virtue  adds  new  strength  to  power. 
No  temples  then  extorted  grace  divine, 
For  Jove  and  Vesta  bless'd  a  woodland  shrine : 
There  holy  priests  accepted  offerings  made. 
And  pious  virgins'  willing  vows  were  paid  ; 
Whilst  on  rude  altars  by  the  streamlet  raised, 
Incense  as  pure  as  their  own  wishes  biased.** 
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"  Very  pretty  poetry  1*  observed  Lady  Bar- 
man ,  in  all  sincerity. 

u  Though  rather  more  to  the  praise  of  Nuroa 
and  Egeria  than  to  that  of  the  poor  Emperor 
Francis,"  said  Miss  Aston, 

"  Nay,  Sophy,  mark  the  contest  :y  and  the 
general  proceeded  : 

"Thus  as  the  nymph,  who  Vuma's  footsteps  Jed, 
Drew  blessings  round  her  royal  votary's  head ; 
80  round  thy  I h  rone,  as  guardian  powers,  wc  see, 
Willi  valour,  faith— with  glory,  piety/' 

**  Les  qua  t  res  vert  us  a  pied,  et  le  vice  & 
chevaJ"  whispered  Emily,  in  return  to  Miss 
Aston  ;  bat,  fortunately,  the  old  general 
neither  heard  the  quotation,  nor  remembered 
the  epigram;  and  proceeded  in  his  favourite 
subject,  happily  unconscious  of  either: — 

"  Whilst  at  thy  right  hand  still  the  sister  train, 
Witty  virtue  linkM,  In  bunds  of  love  remain; 
And  as  in  emulative  charms  they  vie, 
Catch  inspiration  from  their  sovereign's  eye," 

<(  Query  maids  of  honour  V  mid  Miss  Aston. 
14  Coi  vivi  raggi  luoi  si  fan  pw  belle  are 
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the  original  words,"  replied  the  general 
earnestness, 

"  The  Emperor  is  an  astonishing  man  of  hi 
age,  if  he  does  not  wear  spectacles,"  rejoine 
Lady  Harm  an,  anxious  to  show  how  much  sh 
did  understand  of  Italian.  The  observatio 
was  unanswerable. 

"Come,  then,  oli  prince  benign!  w  hose  equal  si 
Proves  thee  the  godlike  Numa  of  the  day ; 
Come  from  thine  own  Germnnia's  farthest  sti 
For  now,  by  thee  dispersed  from  Europe's  land 
The  awful  storm  of  war  and  rage  it  o'er, 
And  song*  of  peace  resound  from  shore  lo  sbore 
Thanks  be  to  thee,  and  to  thy  peers  in  might. 
Who  braved  for  us  the  horrors  of  the  jGgbt ; 
And  who  with  thee,  in  martini  pomp  arrmj'd* 
Of  Europe's  peace  the  immortal  basis  laid 
No  more  Bellona's  banners  are  unfurl'd, 
To  waft  despair  o'er  an  affrighted  world ; 
And  as  thy  brows  the  lanrel  erst  entwined, 
So  now  the  olive  shall  thy  temples  bind.**  B 

"  The  judicious  Cardinal  praises  Francis  a 
Boileau  did  Louis  the  Fourteenth/' 

Miss  Aston. 
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"  Assez  d1  autre*  sans  moi,  d'un  stile  moms  timide, 
Suivrutit  mux  champs  de  Mars  (on  courage  rapide; 
Pour  moiT  loin  del  combats,  sur  on  ton  moins  terrible 
Je  dirai  left  exploits  do  ton  rejne  paisible." 

"  You  are  severe  on  both,  Sophia,"  answered 
the  general,  smiling  at  big  daughter's  vivacity  , 
and  then  continued — 

*  Hark  to  the  rapturous  sounds  and  grateful  strain, 
That  from  La  manna's  woods,  Ausonia's  plain, 
Resound  thy  welcome,  and  their  joy  prod  aim," 

"  This,  at  least,  is  a  contrast  to  Boilenu  * 
poetry  !"  exclaimed  Einily, 

",Ces  arbres  sont  rejouia — 
Marquez  en  bien  la  cadence, 
Et  vous,  Vents,  faitcs  silence  ; 
Je  vaia  parlerdc  Louis/' 

But  the  general  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  all  these  quotations,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  didactic  tone — 

"  Hero  and  sage,  accept  our  prayer  . 
Wilb  kind  parental  band 
Protect  tby  native  land, 
And  still  for  ui  the  olive  wear, 
VOL,  IL  L 
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Whilst  the  young  century  shall  be, 

In  ages  yet  to  come, 

Distingaish'd  in  renown, 
And  call'd  the  age  of  happiness  and  thee." 

"  Now,  my  dear  father,  do  allow  me  to  finish 
this  peerless  production,"  said  Miss  Aston ;  and 
taking  up  the  original,  which  lay  near  her,  she 
proceeded  to  repeat  an  extempore  translation, 
with  a  vivacity  her  delighted  father  could  not 
resist,  even  though  her  emphatic  tone  avowedly 
mimicked  his  own. — "  Let  me  see, — where  am 
I  to  begin  ?  Oh !  Chorus  of  Virgins :  FrescJk* 
rose  porporine : — 

Purple  roses 
Fresh  and  fair, 

Scent  our  noses, 
Deck  our  hair. 

Dancing,  singing. 

Perfumes  flinging, 

Presents  bringing, 

Paeans  hymning ; 
Show  our  thanks  to  the  Gods  of  this  old  Pagan  nation. 
For  reserving  us  all  for  this  joyous  occasion. 


Then  entered  the  Genius  of  Caesar ;  he 
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dressed  in  a  tight  suit  of  black,  and  his  hair 
neatly  powdered.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
music-desk,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  company* 
and  then,  without  drawing  breath,  sang  a  re- 
citative of  forty-nine  lines,  ending  in  an  aria 
of  eight,  proving  that  war  is  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor,  on  which  good  taste 
Caesar's  commentary  is  particularly  flattering. 
But  Numa,  not  to  be  outdone,  steps  forward 
on  purpose  to  say,  in  allusion  to  the  Emperor's 
always  appearing  in  full  regimentals, — 

In  ibis  mountain  itaeifT  which  so  long  has  been  fi- 
moua, 

We  have  found  out  thine  emblems,  as  weft  it  became  ui ; 
For  when  Jove  made  it*  rucks  white,  and  flambeau v  so 
red, 

He  had  surely  thy  uniform  full  iu  his  head. 

Nay,  my  dear  father,  I  have  only  left  out  the 
gold-lace : 

Da  qaesto  eccelso  monte 
Can  dido  siasso  io  a?  ello 
E  vi  scolpisco  tn  or. 


Then  Caesar  sings  five  more  lines and  then 
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he  and  Noma  warble  a  duet,  ooackded  by.  a 
chorus  of  soldiers;  and  immediately  after 
Julias  Ccesar,  with  chronological  precisian*  in 
conies  the  Genius  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  calling 
himself,  as  his  Holiness  ought  to  do,  Ministrm 
del  voter  superno. 

Whilst  thus  you  bring  tbe  Olympic  Gods  upon  as, 
Why  should  not  I  support  the  papal  honours  ? 
I,  who  with  Bible,  crown,  and  holy  mitre, 
Sat  on  this  mount,  to  make  its  glory  brighter; 
And  by  the  golden  boose,  that  once  was  Caesar's, 
Publish'd  the  word  to  crowds  of  starving  bearers. 
Now  Jove  and  Leo,  to  one  faith  assenting, 
Will  only  try  their  strength  in  complimenting. 
Alas  \  that  Rome,  once  every  where  victorious, 
Should  sink,  at  last,  by  armies  so  inglorious ! 
Excuse  me,  Frank ;  though  you're  yourself  a  Yandal, 
You  Ml  own  the  inraston  was  a  shame  and  scandal. 
To  think  that  Gothic  fury  should  efface 
What  Gothic  ignorance  can  ne'er  replace! 
Perhaps  I'm  rude ;  forgive  me,  for  in  sooth 
We  popes  are  only  ministers  of  truth.** 

"  Surely,  Miss  Aston,'9  said  Emily,  laughing, 
"you  caricature   the   cantata?  they  would 
•never*  talk  in  Borne  of  Goths  to  a  German  ?*\ 
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■*  I  beg  your  pardon :  see,  the  original 
phrase  is — 

A  h  i !  del  Gotico  ferro 

Abi !  del  furor  dell  a  Vandalia  asta  t 

Then  they  talk,  or  rather  sing,  about  tbe 
dominion  of  Saint  Peter,  —  del  governo  pad- 
fim  di  Piero,  and  add  a  line  or  two  about  the 
lying  praises  they  give  to  princes : 

Call  menftogaero  van  to 
E  Padre  Re  e  ii  dice* 

And  at  last,  after  two  or  three  more  cho- 
ruses, and  a  song  from  each  of  tbe  three  gentle- 
men Geniuses,  the  whole  concludes  by  an 
animated  coda  on  the  fiddles,  and  a  panegyric 
on  Francis's  parental  character/' * 

*  Those  who, from  tbe  scepticism  characteristic  of  the 
age,  w:iy  ilmjlit  the  accuracy  of  Mat  Aslmj's  account  m 
Cardinal  GuusaJvi'a  file,  are  referred  to  the  original 
poem,  copies  of  which  were  delivered  to  all  who  were 
present  at  tbe  entertainment  given  by  him  at  the  Capi- 
tol of  Home,  "  la  Sera  del  20  Aprile,  1819;"  of  which, 
no  doubt,  many  are  preserved  by  the  English  auditors* 
besides  the  one  here  quoted. 
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"  He  has  a  large  and  increasing  family  l 
quired  Lady  Harman.  But  the  "  quiet  even- 
ing at  Naples"  was  at  an  end ;  and  her  Lady- 
ship's further  observations  on  the  Emperor 
were  obstructed  by  the  shawls  and  fur-tippets 
with  which  she  fortified  herself  for  her  return 
to  her  hotel. 
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CHAR  V. 


POMPEII* 


The  following  morning  had  long  been  fixed 
upon  for  a  large  party  to  Pompeii ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  Lady  Harm  an  and  Emily  drove,  by 
appointment,  to  Mr,  Charlton's.  Her  Ladyship 
eminently  possessed  that  restless  turn  of  mind, 
which  those  who  areb  lest  with  it  call  **  bodily 
activity, "  and  those  who  are  annoyed  by  it  term 
"  the  fidgets/'  An  unin  term  it  tent  symptom  of 
this  complaint  was,  that  she  invariably  kept  all 
her  appointments  punctually,  and  consequently 
was  in  the  frequent  practice  of  assisting  to  light 
the  candles  in  her  friends1  drawing-rooms  before 
dinner,  and  generally  got  the  start  of  the  parson 
even  in  his  own  parish  church-    In  the  present 
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instance,  she  only  arrived  time  enough  to  wit- 
ness an  tckapce  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Charlton, 
who  happened  to  be  in  debate  with  his  cook,  in 
a  flowered  dressing-gown,  in  the  middle  window, 
and  made  his  exit  at  one  door  of  his  drawing* 
room  at  the  moment  she  entered  at  the  other* 
Fortunately,  Mrs*  Charlton  and  some  others  of 
the  party  were  for  once  equally  exact,  and  Lady 
Harman  had  not  much  time  allowed  her  for 
apologizing  for  her  intrusion. 

Discretion  has  been  called  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  to  this  twice-blest  virtue  might  be 
attributed  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's  absence  on 
this  occasion  :  for,  in  truth,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  face  either  Miss  Sternheim's  quick 
dignity,  or  Lady  Harman's  spirited  eloquence 
after  the  specimen  he  had  lately  received  o 
both.  Emily  scarcely  gave  herself  the  trouble  or 
divining  what  had  occasioned  an  effect  so  agn 
able  to  her,  or  indeed  of  investigating,  in  any  c 
gree,  the  cause  of  her  exhilaration  of  spirits. 

It  was  one  of  the  brightest  mornings  tl 
spring,  even  in  Italy,  could  boast  \  and  on  su 
a  day  she  was  to  drive  along  those  shores  w1  ' 
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from  time  immemorial  have  been  deemed '  the 
loneliest  in  nature.  The  only  person  in  Naples 
whom  she  did  not  wish  to  see,  had  declined  the 
party;  and  Mm  Aston,  the  friend  whom  she 
really  preferred,  was  beside  her.  It  was  true 
she  thought  of  Myrvin ;  but  if  his  absence  at 
Capua  deprived  her  of  any  pleasure  she  might 
have  had  in  his  company,  it  also  redeemed  her 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  making  to 
him  the  dreaded  explanation.  Of  Yanderville 
she  thought  still  less,  for  she  flattered  her* 
self  she  had  definitely  made  up  her  mind  on  this 
subject;  nay,  she  even  so  far  deluded  herself, 
as  to  believe  that  he  understood  her  sentiments 
towards  him;  and  thus,  giving  way  as  unre- 
strainedly to  her  feelings  of  ingenuous  pleasure, 
as  she  had  done,  not  many  hours  before,  to 
feelings  of  annoyance  as  intense,  she  enjoyed  the 
present  gaiety  with  all  the  vivacity  natural  both 
to  her  character  and  age. 

Mr-  Charlton  prided  himself  in  driving  the 
handsomest  equipage  in  Naples,  and  it  is  well 
understood  by  most  modern  charioteers,  that 
this  epithet  includes  the  handsomest  woman  on 
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the  barouche-seat,  that  can  be  prevailed  upc 
to  sit  beside  him  there :  it  was  therefore  n 
extraordinary  that  he  should  select  Miss  St  en 
heim  for  this  envied  exaltation,  even  thou^ 
Lady  Montrent  was  present.  Nor  did  tl 
pretty  widow  repine  at  his  preference.  Hi 
vanity  only  was  interested  in  appearing  to  t 
the  object  of  Mr.  Charlton's  transient  prefe 
ence;  her  affections  were  engaged  elsewhen 
nor,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  would  si 
much  have  envied  Miss  Sternheim  on  the  occ 
sion.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Charlton  was  on 
one  of  those  modern  husbands,  who,  though 
truthr  very  Josephs  in  constancy,  consider  ii 
indispensable  a  part  of  the  etiquette  of  fash* 
to  maintain  that  every  other  woman  is  superi 
to  their  wives,  as  that  every  cook  is  inferior 
their  own.  To  dispute  either,  would  be  pr 
posterous ;  to  rely  on  either,  would  be  vain. 

Mr.  Charlton   was  by  no  means  deficit 
either  in  seme  or  information ;  and  the  vaj 
his  acquirements  was  enhanced  by  that 
which,  like  the  peep-holes  in  the  itinerant  *h 
boxes  in  England,  increase  the  appearance 
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the  whole,  by  concealing  the  termination  of  the 
parts*  He  could  talk  as  long  as  a  member  of 
parliament  in  smooth,  well-turned  periods,  and 
in  so  genteel  a  voice  and  phraseology,  that — who 
would  be  so  rude  as  to  interrupt  so  polite  an 
orator  I  Emily,  though  by  no  means  averse  to 
bear  her  share  in  general  conversation,  found 
the  irksomeness  of  a  prolonged  ttte~a-litt  con- 
siderably relieved  by  Mr.  Charlton's  volubility, 
and  she  even  gathered  something  of  information 
from  his  conversation. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii, — those  rivals  in  interest  and 
companions  in  misfortune, — he  observed  the 
error,  which  most  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
them  fall  into,  respecting  the  similarity  of  their 
remains.  4t  When,  in  truth,'1  continued  be,  "  no- 
thing can  be  more  different  than  they  are  to 
each  other:  you  see,  Miss  Stemheim,  what 
an  uninterrupted  prolongation  of  building,  and 
noise,  and  occupation,  extends  all  the  way  from 
Resina  to  Portici ;  the  very  houses  along  the 
road  are  numbered,  as  if  to  identify  it  with  the 
capital;  and  the  caritellas  are  so  numerous, 
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und  ao  swift  upon  it,  that  I  assure  you  if  I  wa 
not  very  well  accustomed  to  drive  four- in- band 
I  would  not  have  ventured  to  bring  you 
yon  are." 

Emily  had  just  time  to  slip  in  the  ex 
compliment  to  his  talents  as  a  coachman,  and  I* 
continued : — **  Now,  who  would  think  that  unde 
h11  this  hyperbole  of  motion,  lies  the  dark  cH< 
of  Hcrculaneum,  damned  as  it  were  to  prema 
ture  destruction  ?  We  are  now  rolling  over  al 
its  monuments  and  all  its  magnificence,  am 
that  black  mountain  is  still  frowning  over  m  a 
it  did  over  our  predecessors  two  thousand  y*«i 
ago" 

As  Mr.  Charlton  told  this  awful  truth, 
peeped  sideways  under  Emily's  bonnet,  to  judgi 
how  far  the  expression  of  terror  became  be 
cast  of  features,  and  the  result  seemed  sutifcfac 
tory,  as  be  proceeded:  "  If  we  had  turned  t 
the  left,  and  gone  ten  yards  farther  up  tbo  I 
we  should  have  come  to  a  pump  (they 
them  fountains  here)  with  a  fine  inacrip  * 
there,  even  your  tread,  Miss  Sternheim,  w 
make  the  ground  shake  and  reverberalo. 
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the  guides  always  take  care  to  make  the  experi- 
ment From  thence  you  go  into  a  sort  of  coal- 
cellar,  if  I  may  call  these  cinders  Neapolitan 
coals, — and  there  the  guides  give  every  person  a 
filthy  tallow  candle  to  hold ;  and  striding  on  be- 
fore you,  hallooing,  partly  to  keep  up  your 
spirits,  and  partly  to  cheer  their  own,  they 
take  you  into  a  pit  dark  as  Erebus,  where  you 
feel  that  you  are  passing  through  galleries  cut 
out  of  the  solid  lava ;  and  this  is  what  is  called 
teeing  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum  !" 

11  Then  the  Neapolitan  government  have  not 
followed  Eustace  s  classical  advice,  and  opened 
any  more  of  the  towo  than  the  theatre  !* 

"  No,  that  is  still  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there: 
Herculaneum  remains  just  as  it  was  when  he 
wrote,  but  they  are  uncovering  Pompeii  daily." 

"  I  suppose  then  the  curiosities  of  Hercu- 
laneum are  all  removed  to  Portici!" 

'*  Yes,  and  many  have  since  travelled  from 
thence  to  the  Studio  at  Naples.  But  I  am  one 
of  those  modernized  antiquaries  that  think  tin 
palace  of  Portici  has  not,  with  them*  lost  all  its 
claims  to  notice.    It  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
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Napoleon  for  the  king  of  Rome.  These  same 
apartments,  so  furnished,  were  allotted  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  on  occasion  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  visiting  Italy,  in  1816,  when 
his  journey  was  stopped  at  Milan  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Maria  Beatrix  ;  and  lastly,  in  1819, 
they  were  actually  occupied,  without  any  change 
save  that  of  persons,  by  the  same  Emperor  awl 
his  fourth  wife,  the  present  Empress  Charlotte; 
whilst  the  good  old  Pope,  with  the  immutability 
which  belongs  to  God's  Vicar  on  earth,  still 
vegetates  in  the  adjoining  chambers,  where, 
excepting  his  visit  to  Fontainbleau,  he  has  lor 
many  years  quietly  survived  all  these  different 
dynasties,— an  example  at  once  of  the  tenacity 
of  life  and  instability  of  grandeur* 

"  Then,"  resumed  Emily,  t4  I  conclude  the 
palace  of  Portici  has  undergone  no  alterations 
whatever,  or  else  Madame  Mu rat's  toilette 
would  not  have  been  left  undisturbed." 

M  Yes,  one  change  was  made.  In  a  little  room, 
about  fifteen  feet  square,  almost  under-ground, 
and  inside  the  hall  where  the  servants  dine,  the 
old  porter  showed  me  the  magnificent  pictures 
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You  know  Lord  Stafford's  invaluable  Teniers  is 
only  a  duck  and  drake  swimming  in  a  horse- 
pond  ;  but  the  pictures  I  chiefly  alluded  to,  are 
of  Murat,  and  of  his  wife  and  children.  One 
represent  him  alone,  dressed  in  the  richest  of 
his  dazzling  costumes,  and  portraying  a  figure 
sufficiently  commanding  to  realize  the  image  of 
that  flower  of  chivalry,  our  Edward  of  Cressy, 
whom  no  pencil  has  ever  yet  dared  to  blazon. 
Another  picture  represents  Murat,  and  his  wife* 
and  court,  walking  on  the  beach  at  Naples,  in 
figures  as  large  as  life-  At  one  side,  the  laz- 
zaroui  are  carrying  away  heaped  baskets  of 
bread,  which  the  beggars  are  running  to  share  ; 
in  another  part,  petitioners  are  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  their  sovereign,  to  entreat  the  favours 
they  seem  certain  of  obtaining;  at  another, 
women  hold  up  their  newly-dressed  and  smiling 
children  to  lisp  the  thanks  their  countenances 
express  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  all  these  Murat 
stands,  no  more  than  the  Majesty  of  man,  as 
if  his  power  equalled  his  wish  of  doing  good*" 
"  I  should  think,  if  such  scenes  were  ever 
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which  extends  to  the  sea;  and  here  the  eye, 
aching  from  the  light  refracted  from  the  dark, 
shining,  lava  pavement,  seeks  in  vain  the  tow- 
ering trees  that  would  give  a  welcome  shade : 
but  no  such  luxury  is  here.  Straight,  parallel 
walks  stretch  to  the  sea ;  and  on  each  side,  the 
vines,  that  might  perchance  have  given  some 
shelter  to  these  alleys,  are  tortured  tipon  hori- 
zontal trellices,  five  feet  from  the  ground*  His 
Majesty's  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  thrive  under 
these  umbrellas,  though  no  other  living  things 
can  get  beneath  them  |  and  two  twin  casinos, 
where  the  guards  occasionally  take  their  nap, 
terminate  these  sister  kitchen-gardens. 

These,  with  the  addition  of  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  circumscribed  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  fish-pond,  are  what,  as  appendages  to  a 
citizen's  house  at  Clapham,  Philips  would  call 
**  tasteful  pleasure-grounds."  But  the  epithet 
in  (his  instance  may  more  correctly  be  applied 
to  the  house,  quasi  palace;  which,  singular  in 
its  plan,  is  well  calculated  for  those  little  re* 
creations,  which,  like  well-managed  coup*  de 
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they  can.  The  superior  mode  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  court  may,  in  a  similar  manner,  play 
bo-peep,  or  puss-in-the-corner  from  these  con- 
venient recesses,  is  proportioned  to  the  more 
exalted  rank  of  the  majestic  performers. 

Such  is  the  palace  of  the  Favorita.  It  stands 
within  a  few  paces  of  that  shore,  which,  pre- 
eminent in  beauty,  and  splendid  in  Nature's  own 
embellishing,  is  in  all  respects  peerless :  but  it 
also  stands  still  nearer  to  that  petrefied  torrent, 
which  rushing,  not  many  years  ago,  in  one  broad 
sweep  of  destruction  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  to  wreck  tbat  very  shore,  has  made  a 
chasm  iu  creation,  and  left  nothing  in  its  course, 
but  a  black,  appalling,  stony  desert,  Where, 
but  at  the  Favorita  of  the  king  of  Naples,  can 
we  behold  so  strange  a  union  of  puerility,  mag- 
nificence, and  horror  ! 

"  Have  yon  made  a  pilgrimage  yet  to  the 
Hermitage,  Miss  Stemheim  V*  asked  Mr.  Charl- 
ton t  as  looking  back,  he  pointed  to  the  white 
cottage  which  sparkled  in  the  sun,  about  li.ilf 
way  up  the  desolated  ascent:  Emily  answered 
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Naples.  But  her  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted, somewhat  to  her  regret,  by  the  sodden 
arrival  of  Lord  Vanderville. 

Not  knowing  that  Lady  Harman  and  Miss 
Sternheim  were  to  breakfast  at  Mr.  Charlton's, 
the  earl  had  declined  their  invitation  to  do  the 
same  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  them 
to  Pompeii :  but  a  perverse  fate  seemed  now  to 
pursue  all  his  arrangements  in  which  they  were 
concerned*  He  had  arrived  at  Lady  Harman  s 
m  full  time,  it  is  true,  hut  a  full  hour  after  her 
activity  bad  transferred  her  to  the  Chiaza; 
and  Vanderville.  still  in  pursuit  of  them,  reached 
Mr.  Charlton's  door  just  time  enough  to  see 
the  last  of  the  long  string  of  carriages  turn 
round  the  corner  to  the  Chiataroone*  Vexed 
and  disappointed  (for  once  with  just  cause),  he 
returned  to  his  own  house,  and  lost  another  half 
hour  in  swearing  he  would  not  go  at  all ;  till  an 
opportune  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  some  irresist- 
ible curveties  that  his  horses  made  m  they 
paraded  under  his  windows,  overcame  at  once 
all  his  resolution,  or  rather  irresolution  ;  and  he 
overtook  the  cavalcade  a  little  beyond  the  Fa- 
vorita. 
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gate,  they  continued  on  the  road  to  Salerno, 
till  they  reached  a  small  cottage-looking  habita- 
tion, at  whose  wicket  were  about  a  dozen 
soldiers.  These  were  Neapolitans,  stationed 
to  protect  the  ruins  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded; and  the  gate  which  they  guarded, 
opened,  as  the  guide  assured  them,  into  the 
square  court,  which  once  was  the  quarters  of 
the  Praetorian  bands. 

Some  learned  critics  aver  that  this  was  a 
market-place :  it  may  have  been  so,  for  no- 
thing now  remains  to  guide  us,  except  the 
columns  which  still  grace  its  corridors.  But 
whether  this  silent  and  solitary  enclosure  was 
once  appropriated  to  the  noisy  festivity  of  a 
barrack,  or  to  the  jocund  clamour  of  a  crowd, 
matters  not  now. 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Charlton  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  Foro  Nundinario,  Vander- 
ville  was  reluctantly  engaged  in  assisting  Lady 
Montrent  to  dismount ;  and  she,  now  stooping 
down  to  bestow,  as  she  thought,  envied  kisses 
on  the  neck  of  her  horse,  and  now  timidly 

▼ol.  11.  M 
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hesitating  to  withdraw  from  the  stirrup  the 
pretty  foot  which  she  flattered  herself  his  Lord- 
ship admired,  contrived  to  delay  the  operation 
so  long,  that  Mr.  Charlton  had  held  Emily's 
band  as  she  lightly  sprang  from  the  box ;  and 
she  had,  in  a  breath,  told  Lady  Harman  all  her 
pleasure,  and  she  had  taken  Miss  As  ton's  arm, 
and  gaily  traversed  half  the  square,  before 
the  earl  was  released  from  his  unwilling  office 
of  page  at  "  the  lady's  bridle-belts." 

Nor  was  he  even  then  at  liberty.  Lady 
Harman  called  him  to  her  side,  and  with  the 
officious  earnestness  of  friendship,  insisted  on 
hearing  all  his  reasons  for  delay  that  morning ; 
whilst  in  return  for  the  support  she  gave  his 
cause,  she  availed  herself  of  that  of  his  un- 
offered  arm.  What  was  be  to  do?  It  was 
dangerous  to  affront  her,  and  martyrdom  to  at- 
tend to  her.  However,  the  earl  was  not  used  to 
submission  without  exertion ;  and  deciding,  as 
usual,  in  favour  of  his  inclination,  he  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  her  Ladyship,  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  and  vaulting  from  the  ground 
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to  the  top  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Tragic 
Theatre,*  and  from  thence  still  higher  to  the 
upper  range  of  its  seats,  he  descended  by  the 
little  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  theatre  to  the 
adjoining  Forum*  and  overtook  Miss  Aston  and 
Emily  just  as  they  reached  the  cell  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules. 

This  elevated  spot  commands  an  extensive 
and  t>eaiitifiil  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Cala- 
hrian  mountains ;  and  on  the  broken  pedestals 
which  are  scattered  round  it,  the  two  ladies  en- 
joyed the  fresh  yet  temperate  air,  and  lovely 
scenery,  almost  as  much  as  the  sublimities  by 
which  they  were  environed.    Indeed,  they  had 
anticipated  with  pleasure  the  idea  of  examining 
all  the  wonders  of  Pompeii  at  their  own  rate 
both  of  time  and  admiration  ;  but  nevertheless, 
tkey  accepted  the  earls  offer  of  escort  without 
regret,    Emily  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
I  hat  all   cause  of  embarrassment  between  her 

*  Vide  plan  of  Pompeii,  in  Appendix  to  Eustace's 
Clussical  Tour,  where,  however,  the  latest  excavations 
between  the  Forum  Civile  and  the  Forum  Maggioru 
are  not  laid  down. 
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met  the  gaze  he  wished  to  shun,  and  both  Emily 
and  Lord  Vanderville  exclaimed  at  once,  **  The 
VetturinoT 

"  That  man  haunts  us/'  said  the  earl,  almost 
indignantly.  A  faint  assent  was  all  that  Emily 
could  articulate,  as  she  looked  fearfully  round 
in  search  of  him;  but  he  was  gone,  and  no 
sound  of  his  footsteps  told  whither.  Vander- 
ville had  caught  from  her  countenance  the  im- 
pulse of  curiosity,  and  without  waiting  to  con- 
sider probabilities,  he  ran  in  search  of  him  down 
the  first  lane  he  came  to,  and  was  in  an  instant 
out  of  sight. 

The  whole  had  been  so  sudden,  so  rapid,  that 
for  a  minute  or  two  neither  Miss  Aston  nor 
Emily  could  at  all  recall  their  thoughts ;  but  as 
if  simultaneously  recollecting  the  cause  of  their 
alarm,  and  that  they  were  now  alone,  they  with 
one  instinct  linked  their  arms  together,  and  with 
hurried  and  agitated  steps  endeavoured  to  re- 
trace their  way  back  to  the  rest  of  the  party ; 
but  in  their  confusion  they  mistook  the  turn, 
and  their  increased  speed  but  carried  them  far- 
ther from  their  object.  As  tbey  thus  proceed- 
ed, scarcely  venturing  to  whisper  their  fears  to 
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each  other,  they  heard  footsteps  behind  them  i 
they  felt  they  were  pursued,  and  a  hasty  glanc* 
convinced  them  it  whs  not  by  Vanderville. 
faint  shriek  was  all  that  Emily  could  utter ;  and 
overcome  almost  to  faintness,  she  would  hair 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  she  not  been  supported 
by — Myrvin. 

Miss  Aston  in  a  few  seconds  sufficiently  re- 
covered herself  to  be  able  to  tell  Myrvin  half 
their  terrors  and  all  their  adventures,  whilst 
he,  more  anxiously  watching  the  changes  of 
Emily's  countenance,  seemed  only  interested  im 
their  result.  But  when  she  told  him  that  Van- 
derville had  chased  the  man,  and  had  not  since 
appeared,  lie  eagerly  exclaimed,  «*  Shall  I  go  to 
help  him,  Miss  Stemheimr1  in  a  tone  that  im- 
plied his  belief  that  befriending  VandcrvilU 
was  the  most  acceptable  service  he  could  offer 
to  her* 

"Oh!  no,  no,  don't  leave  us,  Mr.  Myrvin/ 
replied  Emily;  and  that  the  option  she  thus 
afforded  him  was  not  unpleasing^,  his  opening 
countenance  sufficiently  evinced. 

"  But  what  brought  you  so  opportunely  from 
CapuaJ"  exclaimed  Miss  Aston,  laughing  as 
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she  remembered  the  coincidence  which  had  so 
much  alarmed  them. 

"  My  horse" 

w  Nonsense  I  Yon  know  I  mean  how  could 
you  leave  your  party  so  soon  V* 

"  You  forget  that  you  told  me  of  this  one  a 
week  ago," 

Something  in  his  countenance  as  he  said  thi^ 
which  Emily  could  not  precisely  define,  induced 
her  to  attempt  her  long  meditated  apology*  **  I 
am  very  glad  you  are  come !"  And  then  she  re* 
collected  Miss  Aston  was  leaning  on  his  other  arm , 
and  how  could  she  proceed  ?  He  stopped  involun- 
tarily, and  looked  full  in  her  face-  M  You  know 
I  owe  you  many  apologies,  and  as  many  thanks/' 

"  You  have  now  said  too  much.  Miss  Stem- 
heim !"  and  a  vainer  woman  than  Emily  might 
have  flattered  herself  that  her  first  sentence  was 
sufficient  alone  to  excite  his  gratitude.  As  it 
was,  she  found  it  impossible  to  continue  her  pre- 
concerted speech*  She  forgot  all  the  excuses 
she  had  so  carefully  enumerated  to  herself,  and 
only  knew— that  Myrvin  never  was  less  angry 
with  her  than  at  that  moment. 
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By  this  time  they  had  returned  to  the  Gran 
Forum,  and  Myrvin  proposed  that  they  sboul 
see  the  house  called  after  the  name  of  th 
French  general  Championet,  who  had  discc 
vered  it;  but  at  the  farther  end  of  the  oppc 
site  street  Miss  Aston  descried  her  father  aloro 
resting  on  one  of  the  fountains ;  and  promising  i 
bring  him  immediately  to  join  their  party,  ah 
ran  towards  him,  leaving  Emily  in  Myrrh) 
care. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Miss  Stemhet 
had  been  placed  under  Myrvin's  protection,  uz 
she  too  well  remembered  his  good-natured  gun 
dmnship  at  Rome  to  doubt  his  chivalry*  N 
thing)  therefore,  but  the  extreme  of  pruder 
or  its  affectation,  could  authorize  her  now  r 
quiring  another  chape  rone  ;  and  yet  she  felt  t 
unwonted  bash  fulness  for  which  she  in  vain  coi 
demned  herself  But  this  bashfulness  soon  gai 
way  to  terror ;  for,  as  they  passed  the  corner  < 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  she  again  beheld  the  Ve 
torino,  not  as  before  cowardly  evading  th 
view,  but  boldly  standing  forward,  with 
lution  at  least,  if  not  defiance.    He  even 
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proached  them,  and  she  clung  the  closer  to 
Myrvin's  arm;  but  the  man  only  held  out  a 
paper,  which  Myrvin,  believing  to  be  a  petition, 
put  forth  his  hand  to  receive,  till  he  exclaimed 
in  a  clear  English  accent,  "  it  is  for  Miss  Stern- 
heira;"  adding  in  a  lower  voice,  as  he  perceived 
her  reluctance  to  take  it,  "  it  is  from  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Martin,"  Emily,  trembling  in  every 
joint,  took,  nay  grasped  the  billet.  The  man 
disappeared* 

Emily,  crumpling  up  the  unread  leaf,  thrust 
it  into  her  bosom ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  whilst 
tears  and  blushes  told  her  agitation,  she  turned 
her  beautiful  eyes  full  on  Myrvin,  and  in  broken 
accents  entreated  he  would  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstances to  lady  Hannan. 

"  Ob!  Emily,"  replied  Myrvin,  "think— 
think  what  you  are  doing  1" 

Surprise  and  pity  were  blended  with  the  me- 
lancholy which  marked  ULs  countenance,  as  he 
made  this  ejaculation ;  hut  there  was,  too,  a  ten- 
derness in  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  uttered 
that  name-,  which  never  before  had  passed  his 
lips,  that  softened  the  indignation  with  which 
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she  at  first  had  heard  bis  implied  censure;  * 
am  not  to  blame,"  said  Emily  proudly  ;  and  th 
half  condescending  to  entreat,  and  half  disdoi 
iog  explanation,  she  added,  "  siu^HjfKt 
judgment,  Mr*  Mvmn,  and  perhaps  I  may  i 
vindicate  Sir  Willoughby  "  It  might  Imve 
that  at  that  moment  she  would  have  confided 
to  him,  who  had  thus  accidentally  witnessed  t 
only  occurrence  in  her  lite  for  which  she  had  e\ 
asked  or  wished  concealment;  but  he  inu 
rupted  her,  by  eagerly  exclaiming,  11  Sir  \V 
lough  by  1  But,  Miss  Sternheun,  forgive  mo- 
hard  ly  dare  ask*- but  what  can  Sir  WU 
Martin  be  now  to  you  V 

"  The  ties  between  Willoughby  and 
never  be  broken." 
**  And  Vanderville?" 
"  Lord  Vanderville  and  I  perfectly 
stand  each  other/1 

By  this  time  Miss  Aston  and  her  father  join 
them,  and  the  good  old  general  was  so  emtiii 
all  that  had  befallen  him  since  he  had  m. 
"  Sophia/*  (w  hich  simply  consisted  ii 

three  temples  and  four  shops  without 
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that  his  opportune  garrulity  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  embarrassment  evident  both  in 
M  \  r\  in  and  Emily.  Miss  Aston  was  more  clear* 
sighted*  She  had  read  the  heart  of  Myrvin, 
and  far  more  truly  deciphered  its  sentiments 
than  its  owner  had  done;  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  real  concern  that  she  marked  the 
gravity  and  reserve  that  now  pervaded  the 
manners  of  both.  But  her  acuteness  partook 
not  of  that  cruelty  so  common  to  penetration, 
which  leads  it  to  irritate  the  wounds  it  probes; 
on  the  contrary,  her  whole  endeavour  was  to 
soothe  even  those  she  was  unable  to  cure ;  and 
in  this  instance,  the  good-humoured  vivuufv 
with  which  she  led  the  conversation  from  one 
trifling  subject  to  another,  by  degrees  dissipated 
their  reserve,  though  Emily  was  still  distant 
and  Myrvin  silent. 

Meantime,  Lady  Harmon  had  traversed  a 
great  proportion  of  the  ground  within  the  an- 
cient walls,  not  only  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word,  but  in  that  which  Magna  Charta  has 
hitherto  defined  to  be  the  unalienable  right  of  the 
British  subject ;  for,  with  all  the  freedom  of  a 
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true-born  Englishwoman,  she  appealed  f  ram  ever 
different  judgment  that  was  passed  upon  ever 
different  object  they  came  near. 

Tbe  fact  was,  Lord  Vandervtlle's  abrupt  dt 
tertion  had  considerably  moved  her  ire,  and  it 
effect  was  perceptible  in  all  her  various  argx 
ments,  which  had  been  so  forcible  and  conclc 
sive,  that  she  bad  in  turn  driven  away  all  he 
opponents*  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Charlto 
and  Lady  Montrent,  who  found  a  mischievoi 
pleasure  in  animating  her  zeal.  The  rest  of  th 
company  had,  one  by  one,  fled  the  scene  of  m 
tion  ;  for  the  party  was  of  that  convenient  sii 
which  admits  of  its  dividing,  like  a  dissecte 
map,  to  be  united  again  at  pleasure. 

"  How  beautiful  those  shadows  look  that  ai 
now  passing  over  the  mountains  above  Cast 
a  Mare  !"  observed  Lady  Montrent,  pointing  i 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  that  cloae  in  tl 
distance,  as  they  confine  the  bay  of  Salerm 
and  terminate  the  view  from  the  top  of  1 J 
amphitheatre* 


"Those  shadows!"  reiterated  Lady  Ham 
contemptuously,   "Those  mountains  have  m 
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substantia]  claims  to  notice*    That  was  the  an- 

cient Lucania." 

f  1  And  beyond  them,"  rejoined  Mr.  Charlton, 

copying  as  nearly  as  possible  her  Ladyship's  ao 

cent,  "beyond  them,  in  Magna  Grcecia,  lies  the 

Naples  of  other  days,  the  proud  and  lovely 

Sybaris." 

"  I  suppose  consumption  was  then  as  com- 

mon a  complaint  in  Russia  as  it  now  is  in 

England,"  said  Lady  Harmon, 

"And  why,   my  dear  Ma  am  !" 

inquired 

Lady  Montrent,  in  a  tone  of  unrepressed  sur- 
prise, 

"  Oh !  your  Ladyship  has  not  time,  I  suppose, 
to  attend  much  to  classical  literature,  I  must 
inform  you  that  formerly  all  the  natives  of 
Siberia,  when  they  caught  cold,  came  to  Italy  as 
we  do  now,  and  in  their  travels  were  called 
Sybarites," 

m  I  never  heard  that  before/' said  Mr.  Charlton, 
with  the  utmost  gravity, 

"  Indeed  ?  well,  I  did  flatter  myself  the  ety- 
mology was  original,''  replied  Lady  Harman, 
with  proud  complacency. 
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"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Lady  Mont 
with  a  most  complimentary  bow. 

And  where  was  Vanderville  ?  He  bad  ran  I 
street  to  street,  and  from  lane  to  lane,  after  tl 
still  invisible  Vetturino,  till  the  very  exercise  ha 
diverted  his  thoughts ;  and  when  be  met  Mr 
Charlton  and  her  proportion  of  the  party,  be  wi 
more  inclined  to  join  them  in  the  laugh  which  tl 
recital  of  his  adventures  raised,  than  to  indulj 
in  the  interest  which  its  novelty  had  at  first  e 
cited.  To  return  to  Emily,  and  to  relieve  hi 
fears,  was  his  present  wish ;  bat  Mrs.  ChorlU 
persuaded  him  it  was  impossible  Miss  Stembei 
could  really  be  frightened  at  so  trivial  an  toe 
dent;  and  judging  by  himself,  he  believed  her 

"Besides,  General  Aston  and  Mr.  My 
are  gone  to  bring  the  two  stray  ladies  to 
dinner  is  prepared :  I  dare  say  they  are 
by  this  time;  and  yon  will  sooner  find  them 
returning  with  us  than  by  renewing  your  i 
goose  chase." 

Vanderville  was  always  easily  persuade*! 
do  any  thing  that  was  contrary  to  what  he  h 
previously  resolved  upon;  and  he  relinquish- 
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Sternheim. 

At  last,  they  reached  the  place  which  had  been 
made  the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  party:  it 
was,  at  Lady  Montrent's  sentimental  suggestion, 
in  the  vineyards  that  surround  the  Casino 
d'Amore,  and  there  all  the  bustle  had  already 
commenced,  which  generally  constitutes  one 
half  of  the  amusement  of  such  parties*  There, 
tongues  and  chickens,  in  countless  repetition, 
peeped  from  the  yawning  hampers ;  there, 
that  multum  in  parvo,  a  Parisian  casette,  pro- 
claimed the  fair  owner  of  a  particular  cover ;  and 
there,  tottering  benches  and  thorny  piles  were 
prepared  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  gay  throng ;  and  thia — was  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii ! 

M  Much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  all  your 
kind  attention  tome  this  morning!1'  Such  was 
Lady  Harmon's  salutation  to  the  earl,  who  was 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  she  came  near  enough  to  make  a 
clear,  bitter  whisper  audible* 
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"  My  dear  Madam,  I  beg  you  a  tbousan 
dons.    I  only  left  you  " 

"  As  your  custom  has  invariably  been 
Naples." 

H  Your  Ladyship  is  severe*   I  meant 
I  left  you  as  I  would  any  body*** 

"  So  I  am  fully  aware,  my  Lord, 

"  When  you  are  at  leisure  to  hear  me, 
Harm  an,  I  will  add  " 

P  Insult  to  neglect,  no  doubt.** 

"  I  will  add,  that  I  would  leave  you  or 
body  for  Miss  Sternheim.'* 

*'  Or  Miss  Sternheim  for  any  body." 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  " 

»  M  I  am  Miss  Sternheim's  aunt,  and  she  is 
to  be  won  by  impertinence  to  me." 

**I  hope  to  win  Miss  Stemheitn'a  r»  g 
without  reference  to  any  body/* 

44  That  you  never  will,  my  Lord.  I 
Emily,  and  trust  me  she  will  never  consent 
be  your  wife  without  my  interference,* 

"  Then,  on  those  conditions,  Lady 
never  wish  her  to  be  my  wife," 
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"  Never  wish  her  to  be  your  wife  !  Do  you 
refuse  to  marry  Miss  Sternheim,  my  niece  !* 

Lady  Harman's  indignation  had  now  risen  so 
high,  that  her  voice  became  proportionably  ex- 
alted, and  the  attention  of  the  whole  company 
would  probably  have  been  attracted  to  the  com- 
batants, had  not  Vanderville  declined  the  en- 
gagement, as,  making  a  bow,  he.  withdrew  in 
silence ;  but  not  far !  General  and  Miss  Aston, 
followed  by  Emily  and  Myrvin,  just  then  ap- 
proached, and  Vanderville  eagerly  advanced  to 
meet  them,  wishing,  if  possible,  to  anticipate 
Lady  Harmon  t  whose  rage  he  saw  and  dreaded. 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed ;  for  almost 
convulsed  with  passion,  she  screamed  out  in  an 
authoritative  voice  to  Emily  to  come  to  her ; 
and  no  sooner  was  she  at  all  near,  than  she 
began  a  violent  abuse  of  Vanderville,  concluding 
by  desiring  her,  **  on  her  peril,  to  think  no  more 
of  him." 

Emily  was  herself  grave  and  agitated  from 
the  recent  occurrences ;  but  the  earnest  and  im- 
patient dissent  by  which  the  ear!,  in  manner, — 
t->r  words  were  useless — endeavoured  to  inter- 
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rupt  and  contradict  Lady  Harmon's  statement 
more  excited  her  attention  than  the  recital  o 
his  alleged  misconduct;  and  really  believing 
that  Lord  Vanderville  had  long  tacitly  under 
stood  her  sentiments  towards  him,  she  attribute* 
the  present  dilemma  only  to  misconstruction  01 
the  part  of  Lady  Harman. 

*  My  dear  aunt/'  said  she,  as  soon  as  then 
appeared  a  prospect  of  being  listened  to,  **  m 
dear  aunt,  your  affection  for  me  misleads  you 
Lord  Vanderville  is  not  affronting,  he  is  oni; 
sincere*  He  has  read  my  heart  better  than  yo« 
have  done;  he  knows  we  can  never  be  ruor 
than  friends  to  each  other;  but  that  we  ar 
still :"  and  this  she  said  with  a  look  of  kir  1 
which,  like  that  of  a  basilisk,  killed  as  it 
nated. 

'<  Oh,  Emily,  Emily  1  spare  me,  in 
spare  me  1  Is  this  the  chilling  kindness  you 
conduct  taught  me  to  expect  ?"  and  agitate* 
beyond  the.  power  of  opntroling  his  feelings 
he  turned  away  abruptly  to  conceal 
left  the  place. 

Meanwhile  Myrvin,  whose  thoughts 
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solely  occupied  by  Emily,  had  watched,  with 
more  than  the  anxiety  of  friendship,  the  result 
of  a  conversation  which,  even  from  the  distance 
where  he  stood,  he  had  perceived  was  distressing 
to  all:  and  now  following  Vauderville,  his 
looks  told  his  interest  in  the  sorrows  which  so 
evidently  oppressed  his  friend ;  but  when  he 
overtook  him,  neither  for  the  first  moment 
spoke:  they  feared  to  trust  their  feelings  to 
words.  At  last,  as  the  earl  held  the  bridle  of 
his  horse,  he  turned  round,  and  shaking  Myr- 
vin's  band  almost  convulsively,  "  Charles,  I  am 
undone.  Emily  does  not  love  me :  she  never  has 
ioved  me,  or  she  could  not  have  had  the  cruelty 
so  to  discard  me*" 

Myrvin  shuddered  :  he  felt  a  dreadful  convic- 
tion that  Emily's  affections  were,  indeed,  fixed 
on  another ;  and  the  words,  **  The  ties  between 
WUloughby  and  me  can  never  he  broken,*1  echoed 
in  his  ears  as  the  knell  of  happiness.  The  idea, 
too,  that  Emily , — she  whom  he  had  loved  to  pic- 
ture as  much  the  emblem  of  innocence  as  she  was 
of  youth ;— she,  whose  ingenuous  countenance 
had  seemed  to  portray  each  rising  thought  be- 
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fore  it  even  awoke  to  consciousness; — to  be  now 
proved  at  once  capricious  and  mysterious,  and 
equally  convicted  of  duplicity  in  having1  encou- 
raged Vanderville's  addresses,  whilst  in  truth 
she  was  betrothed  to  another ; — all  these  reflec- 
tions destroyed  at  one  blow  his  best  confidence 
in  human  nature. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  that  her 
Tefusal  of  Vanderville  was  connected  with  the 
circumstance  of  the  note  she  had  that  day  so 
clandestinely  received:  but  though  she  was 
thus  fallen  from  the  high  estate  in  which  his 
imagination  had  loved  to  place  her,  he  could  not, 
even  in  the  first  moment  of  his  agitation, — do, 
not  even  to  Vanderville  himself  would  he  be- 
tray the  confidence  of  which  accident  alone  had 
possessed  him  ;  and  when  he  hesitatingly  asked 
the  earl  what  cause  had  induced  Emily,  so  to 
act,  the  answer  he  received,  (in  which  Wil- 
loughby's  name  of  course  made  no  part)  he 
considered  as  an  evasion  of  Vanderville's  to 
enter  on  a  subject  too  distressing  to  his  feelings 
to  be  touched  upon  by  another. 

A  few  moments,  and  Vanderville  was  on  the 
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road  to  Naples,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of 
disappointed  hopes,  rendered  still  more  acute 
by  the  circumstance  of  this  trial  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  met  with*  The  tender- 
ed feelings  of  his  soul  were  wounded,  for  he 
had  loved  Emily  with  all  the  energy,  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character;  and  even  his  natural 
instability  increased  his  regrets,  for  he  more 
than  ever  adored  her,  now  that  he  felt  she  was 
lost  to  him  for  ever* 

At  first,  Myrvin  almost  resolved  to  follow 
Vanderville  ;  but  a  strange  wandering  curiosity 
induced  him  to  return  to  where  Emily  was.  He 
fancied  he  could  still  read  her  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, for  his  heart  rejected  the  conviction  of 
her  duplicity,  from  which  his  judgment  admitted 
no  appeal.  But  true  to  his  friend,  he  forbore 
to  approach  either  her  or  Lady  Harman:  he 
felt  it  would  almost  have  implicated  his  regard 
for  Vanderville,  had  he  even  listened  in  his 
absence  to  the  excuses  with  which,  no  doubt, 
they  would  attempt  to  vindicate  their  wrongs 
towards  him.  But  while  apparently  engrossed 
by  the  flippant  folly  with  which  some  tittering 
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girls  and  more  experienced  matrons  advanced  to 
receive  even  the  semblance  of  his  attentions, 
he  narrowly  watched  the  saddened  brow,  the 
changeful  colour,  which  marked  that  Emily  was 
no  longer  in  reality  the  gay  unembarrassed 
Hebe  whose  semblance  she  yet  wore. 

Sometimes,  the  half- timid,  half-confiding 
glance  with  which  she  met  his  earnest  gase, 
and  then  instantaneously  turned  away,  by  re- 
calling the  memory  of  her  fault,  increased  the 
asperity  it  might  have  deprecated.  At  other 
times,  the  smile  that  hung  tremulously  on  her 
rosy  lips,  and  the  softened  voice  that  insinuated 
itself  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart, 
showed  a  gentleness  incompatible  with  the  stern 
independence  of  guile.  Then  again,  he  con- 
demned himself  for  the  weakness  of  pity  that 
would  so  stoop  to  palliate  where  to  justify  was 
impossible;  and  thus  the  coincidence  which, 
whether  justly  or  not,  had  impaired  the  apparent 
perfectibility  of  Emily's  character,  had  spread  a 
devastation  of  happiness,  even  beyond  those  in- 
dividually interested  in  its  occurrence. 
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CAPO  DJ  MONTE, 

When  Lord  Vanderville  returned  home,  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  could  recall 
to  his  mind  the  very  circumstances  which  by 
their  pressure  thus  stemmed  his  recollection.  He 
i jiiI v  knew  that  u  few  hours  before  he  had  en- 
joyed the  blissful  delusion  that  Emily  was  his 
own  ;  and  now  all  that  remained  after  his  fond 
dream,  was  a  dreadful  certainty  that  Emily  had 
refused  him:  yet  even  this  certainty  floated 
before  bira  till  it  seemed  itself  a  doubt ;  and  he 
so  often  asked  himself  what  could  have  occa- 
sioned so  sudden  a  change,  that,  at  last,  he  was 
almost  uncertain  of  its  having  occurred :  finally  , 
he  determined  to  write  to  Miss  Steruheim, — for 
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he  could  not  wait  to  see  her — in  order,  if  pot* 
sible,  to  ascertain  what  really  had  occasioned 
an  alteration  which  to  him  was  so  totally  un- 
expected. 

His  letter  was  written  with  all  the  incobe- 
rency  of  his  present  thoughts ;  but  every  line 
betrayed  the  fervency  of  that  passion  which  only 
reached  its  acme  to  change  its  character  to 
despair.  Haying  thus  in  some  degree  vented 
the  intensity  of  his  grief,  he  sought  repose  from 
the  very  weariness  of  regret.  But  the  next 
morning  when  he  awoke,  the  brilliant  sun 
brought  no  gay  visions  to  his  mind;  a  weight 
of  uneasiness  hung  upon  his  memory,  and  he 
instinctively  felt  he  had  some  thought  to  dread, 
before  he  could  collect  his  spirits  to  know,  what 
that  remembrance  was. 

It  was  too  soon  recalled.  A  servant  brought 
a  parcel  with  Lady  Harman's  compliments,  and 
a  letter  directed  in  a  fairer  hand.  The  first 
was  the  trinkets,  which  her  Ladyship  had  pe- 
remptorily returned ;  for  unfortunately  for  the 
earl,  she  had  considered  herself  but  the  more 
aggrieved  by  the  explanation  being  given  to 
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another,  which  she  believed  ought  first  to  have 
been  addressed  to  her ;  and  naturally  possessing 
a  disposition  (as  common  as  it  is  unsafe)  which 
led  her  always  to  he  angry  retrospectively,  ac- 
cumulating into  owe  pyramid  of  recapitulation 
all  and  every  offence  which  bore  however  re- 
motely oa  the  same  criminal,  she  now  poured 
forth  at  once  on  VanderviJle  all  the  terrors  of 
her  wrath  for  the  whole  catalogue  of  his 
neglects,  and  jus  tilled  to  herself  this  petulant 
ebullition  of  personal  pique,  by  professing  there- 
by to  accede  to  Emily *s  wishes. 

She,  on  the  contrary,  more  temperate,  be- 
cause, in  truth,  less  concerned,  answered  Lord 
Vanderville  s  letter  thus ; — 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Vandervitle. 

**  It  is  indeed,  my  Lordt  with  the  sincerest 
regret  that  I  perceive  from  your  letter  that 
my  conduct  had  in  any  degree  led  you  to  mis- 
understand either  my  sentiments  or  intentions 
towards  your  Lordship, 

"  You  accuse  me  of  having  betrayed  you  into 
vou  II,  n 
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a  false  security  by  the  uniform  kindness  of  my 
manner;  but  so  perfectly  unskilled  am  I,  that  till 
now  I  imagined  that  the  strongest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  delicate  proof  I  could  give  of 
what  I  deemed  friendship,  and  you  have  termed 
indifference,  was  not  to  affect  a  resentment  I 
did  not  feel  for  a  line  of  conduct  on  your  part 
indicating  that  no  other  sentiment  existed  be- 
tween us.  By  this,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing 
to  recriminate  by  condemning  any  of  those  acts 
to  which  you,  I  suppose,  allude,  when  yon  ask  an 
opportunity  of  explanation ;  believe  me,  I  only 
wish  to  justify  myself  by  showing  how  much  I 
have  hitherto  misunderstood  them.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  should  have  taken  the  first  op- 
portunity of  saying — what  I  now  beg  of  you  to 
understand — that  whilst  I  feel  sincerely  grateful 
for  the  preference  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me,  I  must  decline  a  union  which  would  by  no 
means  contribute  to  our  mutual  happiness. 

"  It  would  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer 
any  subject  of  consolation  for  that  which  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  believe  will  grieve  yoa  long; 
but  as  a  proof  of  that  friendship  into  which  I 
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had  hoped  our  intercourse  was  settled  more 
placidly,  let  me  recall  to  your  mind  how  little 
our  dispositions  are  calculated  to  agree  together. 
You  will,  no  douht,  wonder  at  the  temerity  with 
which  I  now  write  to  you  j  I  am,  indeed,  sur- 
prised at  it  myself,  but  I  am  anxious  to  con- 
vince you,  as  I  hope  I  have  done,  that  my 
determination  is  uninfluenced  by  any  individual. 
You  say,  either  my  aunt  has  prejudiced  me 
against  you,  or  that  I  feel  a  partiality  for 
another,  I  must,  my  Lord,  distinctly  deny  any 
such  preference  to  any  individual ;  at  the  same 
time  that  I  am  equally  anxious  to  vindicate 
Lady  Harman,  who  till  this  moment  has  used 
every  argument  in  vain  to  overcome  those 
opinions,  which,  I  repeat,  are  the  only  grounds 
for  my  present  confirmed  determination* 

**  You  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I  am  at 
seeing  so  long  a  letter  from  me  to  your  Lord- 
ship :  in  truth,  I  never  should  have  had  so 
much  courage,  if  I  had  not  doubted  the  modera- 
tion of  my  aunts  expressions,  I  do  not  know 
what  has  so  much  irritated  her  just  now;  but  if 
her  warmth  of  feeling  should  betray  itself  un- 
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duly,  allow  me  thus  to  apologise  for  her,  and 
to  remind  you,  my  Lord,  that  her  sentiments  of 
kindness  are  not  less  fervent,  and  that  in  her 
cooler  moments  her  esteem  for  your  Lordship 
equals  that  with  which  I  profess  myself  to  be 
"  Your  most  obedient, 

11  Emily  Stkrnheim.* 

"There,  Charles!  read  that,"  said  Vander- 
ville,  as  Myrvin  entered  the  room  some  hour* 
after  he  had  received  the  letter,  which  he  still 
mechanically  held. 

But  what  words  can  do  justice  to  the  com 
plicated  feelings  with  which  Myrvin  perused  it  T 
"  Not  influenced  by  any  other  individual  T 
mentally  reiterated  he,  as  he  recollected  the 
scene  at  Pompeii.  "  Deny  any  such  preference! 
Can  Emily  Sternheim  write  this,  and  in  the 
same  page  call  herself  sincere  !  Why  should 
such  duplicity  belong  to  one  who  seems  radiant 
hi  truth  itself?" 

But  these  reflections  passed  not  the  portal  of 
his  Hps.  Convinced  as  he  was  of  the  red 
cause  of  Emily's  refusal,  and  at  the  same  time 
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irritated  at  the  artifice  apparent  in  her  letter,  he 
felt  too  certain  that  her  disposition  was  indeed 
not  one  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  friend,  and  forbore,  therefore,  to 
tantalize  him  with  any  renewal  of  his  hopes :  on 
the  contrary,  he  pointed  ont  to  the  earl's  obser- 
vation the  cool  premeditation  which  had  so 
evidently  dictated  her  reply,  which  in  its  very 
moderation  betrayed  no  prospect  of  change. 

Vanderville  felt  this  was  true,  His  was  a 
sad  conviction,  that  in  regard  to  Miss  Stera- 
heim,  no  time,  no  circumstance,  would  again 
change  the  colour  of  his  fortunes.  His  dream 
of  joy,  his  very  reliance  on  his  fate,  was  lost  to 
him.  Never  was  he  to  run  the  race  of  life 
again,  heedless  and  undouhting,  deeming  his 
own  happiness  secure,  without  even  pausing  for 
calculation.  Disappointed  in  his  most  cherished 
hope,  mortified  even  to  the  soul,  he  now  for  the 
first  time  became  diffident  of  his  future  pro- 
spects; for  he  felt  that  he  had  loved  Emily  Stern- 
heim  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  love 
any,  and  yet,  though  thus  idolizing  her,  that  he 
had  failed  to  win  her-  He,  who  but  a  few  hours 
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before  seemed  blessed  with  all  that  life  could  offer 
him,  now,  chilled  and  desponding,  believed  that 
in  this  one  disappointment  all  his  happiness  was 
lost  for  ever.  Nor  did  jealousy,  nor  anger,  nor 
any  other  passion  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
was  thus  to  be  so  suddenly  expelled  from  his 
breast.  Even  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  sub- 
dued rather  than  irritated,  he  sought  no  pretext 
for  blaming  Emily,  no  consolation  for  having 
lost  her.  Unconscious  of  what  had  occurred  at 
Pompeii,  no  rival  glanced  on  his  memory  to 
dissipate  the  condemnation  that  fell  the  more 
heavily  on  himself;  nay,  so  far  from  blaming 
Emily,  it  was  a  pride  to  him  to  exculpate  the 
object  of  his  still  cherished  tenderness. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  a 
scene  now  so  lamentably  changed;  and  as 
prompt  in  his  actions  as  in  his  feelings,  he 
determined  to  leave  Naples  immediately,  and 
that  evening  commenced  his  journey  to  Rome. 
His  only  anxiety  was  to  avoid,  on  his  return, 
stopping  either  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  or  at  Albano. 
He  knew  there  was  no  evading  those  towns; 
but  to  pause  now  where  he  had  so  lately  known 
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unmixed  happiness,  was  an  intensity  of  misery 
he  could  not  bear.  The  sea,  the  woods,  the 
lakes,  all  he  had  loved  to  look  upon  with  Emily, 
were  once  more  before  him;  but  her  he  might 
never  see  agai  a .  He  no  Longer  watched  round  the 
Pontine  Marshes  for  the  dangers  he  forgot  even 
to  anticipate :  to  their  beauties  or  their  terrors 
he  was  now  alike  indifferent*  But  his  mental 
agitation  required  proportionate  bodily  motion ; 
and  his  fevered  looks  more  impelled  his  terrified 
drivers  than  even  his  promises  or  his  threats. 
"  He  must  be  flying  for  his  life/*  said  they  to 
each, other,  as  they  gazed  on  him  askant,  Alas, 
no!  he  was  flying  from  himself;  and  added  hones 
and  added  bribes  scarcely  brought  the  speed  he 
wished* 

Ifyrvin  had  offered  to  accompany  the  earl* 
but  his  spirits  were  not  in  a  state  to  profit  by 
this  kindness ;  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  con- 
versing even  with  so  dear  a  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sorrow,  lie  knew  by  Myrvin's  man* 
ner  that  he  condemned  Miss  Sternheim;  and  so 
generous,  so  chivalrous  was  his  love  for  her, 
that  it  would  have  pained  him  to  feel  it  neces- 
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sary  even  to  justify  her  to  another.  Nor  di 
his  ingenuous  mind  admit  a  second  feeling  t 
doubt  or  envy,  as,  in  taking  leave  of  his  cou&ir. 
he  remembered  that  he  left  him  to  enjoy  tha 
society  from  which  he  was  banished,  lie  con 
sidered  Myrvin  as  another  self;  and  would  ra 
ther  have  rejoiced  that  his  approbation  of  be 
was  renewed,  than  regretted  his  parti  eif 
her  friendship. 

The  night  closed  in,  and  Lord  Vatidervi 
was  already  far  from  her  he  loved*  The  morning 
rose,  and  Emily  for  the  first  time  for  many 
day  looked  anxiously  from  her  window,  am 
watched  every  coming  shadow  in  hopes  it  nugrh 
be  Vanderville;  for,  with  the  inconsistency  a 
youth,  she  hud  flattered  herself,  merely  because 
.she  wished  it,  that  their  intercourse  was  at  Ut* 
settled  on  the  firmest  basis  of  f  riendship.  J  ud 
ging  from  a  retrospection  of  his  conduct,  she  btu 
seriously  persuaded  herself  that  the  earl  Ium 
several  weeks  before  abandoned  all  thoughts  o 
their  union;  and  esteeming  him  as  she  realh 
did,  she  believed  he  felt  simply  that  friotutshi{ 
for  her  which  she  experienced  towards  him. 
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was  true  his  impassioned  letter  breathed  far 
other  strains;  but  she  bad  convinced  herself, 
with  juvenile  sophistry,  that  ber  answer  would 
put  the  whole  matter  right.  "  He  will  see," 
thought  she,  "  that  I  never,  never  can  be  hi* 
wife,  and  then  he  will  be  to  me  the  friend  I 
seek  :  he  will  mediate  between  my  aunt  and 
me  respecting  WilJoughby ;  he  will  tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do  in  regard  of  him;  and 
above  all,  he  will  tell  Mr*  Myrvin  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  condemnation — no,  not 
even  to  that  his  looks  implied/1 

Lady  Hartnan,  too,  positive  and  petulant  as 
she  was,  vainly  counted  the  passing  hours,  which 
brought  not  with  them  either  the  visit  or  expla- 
nation she  still  ventured  to  hope  from  Vander- 
ville.  Her  fury  had  reached  its  zenith  when 
she  returned  to  him  the  trinkets ;  but  having  so 
bitterly  consummated  her  revenge,  she  had  no- 
thing left  to  do  but  to  calculate  the  probable 
effects  of  her  noble  indignation.  From  thinking 
of  the  surprise  it  would  be  to  the  earl  to  find  his 
gifts  so  contemptuously  returned,  she  was  led 
to  reflect  on  the  beauty  of  the  gems,  and  all  the 
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splendour  of  which  they  were  the  barbing 
Emily.  Titles  and  title-deeds  flitted  befon 
her,  till  much  of  her  old  partialities  returned 
and  as  she  gazed  on  Emily,  she  unconscious^ 
fell  into  her  usual  train  of  thought,  debating 
whether  couleur-de-rose  or  bleu-de-vitl  wook 
be  the  most  becoming  wedding-gown  for  th 
Countess  of  Vanderville.  Then  came  the  tinar 
ticulated,  though  often-repeated  "  wonder  wi 
hear  nothing  from  him !"  Then,  in  due  progres 
sionf  followed  her  own  justification  against  he 
own  impeachment*  "  I  am  sure,  I  am  certain 
I  did  perfectly  rig-ht  in  acting  as  I  did  :  i 
would  certainly  have  let  Emily  down  not  to  tat 
notice  of  his  shameful  neglect;  and  if  he  real)' 
does  care  for  her,  which  I  never  can  have  tb 
smallest  doubt  of,  he  will  just  come  and  explaij 
every  thing,"  And  lastly,  as  an  easy  and  effi 
cient  mode  of  consolation,  she  drew  tht*  cone  J  u 
sion  that  all  she  had  written  went  for  nothing*. 

But  still,  notwithstanding  all  Emily's  hopes 
and  all  Lady  Harm  an  s  fears,  still  Vandervill 
came  not.  Her  Ladyship  insisted  on  Emily' 
repeating  again  and  again  the  substance  of  w 
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she  had  written  to  him,  and  on  every  new  hear- 
ing found  new  fault.  At  last,  on  the  second 
day,  her  impatience  could  be  no  longer  re- 
strained. She  had  found  fifty  excuses  for  dri- 
ving past  Lord  Vanderville's  lodgings,  and  looking 
up  at  the  still  open  windows  ;  and  nothing  but 
Emily's  urgent  entreaties,  with  a  little  latent 
pride,  prevented  her  interrogating  Myrvin  by 
letter  (for  even  he  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance) on  the  cause  of  his  Lordships  protracted 
absence. 

At  last,  she  thought  of  an  ingenious  method 
of  removing  ail  these  difficulties  :  she  privately 
instructed  her  maid  to  desire  the  butler  to  send 
the  footman  to  the  earl's  groom  ;  **  not  as  if  from 
ker — oot  for  the  world  as  if  she  knew  any  thing 
about  it — but  just  as  if  from  himself—  m  if  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  ask  whether 
his  Lordship  was  ill,  or  what  had  become  of 
him  V  and  by  means  of  all  these  as  ifs,  worthy 
a  congress  of  sovereigns,  she  learned,  to  her 
unspeakable  dismay,  that  Lord  Vanderville  was 
— gone  to  Rome. 

Emily  was  perhaps  as  much,  though  very  dif- 
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fere&tly  disappointed  ;  but  her  gentlest 
most  winning  accents  were  now  exerted  to  defend 
Vanderviile,  as  a  short  time  before  her  strongest 
reasons  had  been  brought  forward  to  emancipate 
herself.  At  first,  these  only  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  round  her  own  head  the  reprobation 
which  she  succeeded  in  diverting  from  bis  ;  bal 
by  degrees  the  vehemence  of  Lady  Harrnan'f 
rancour  abated  ;  and  except,  when  some 
lucky  memorandum  of  what  Emily  might 
been,  renovated  her  slumbering  rage*  the  j 
was  gradually  abandoned;  and  as  time 
on,  it  brought  with  it  that  suspension  of  debati 
which  is  the  grave  of  every  passion. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  Myrvin  did  no 
make  his  appearance.  He  did  not  call  at  Lad] 
Harman  s  door  as  formerly,  nor  was  be  met  it 
that  round  of  parties  which  draws  society  intt 
one  narrow  focus.  Even  in  Miss  AstorVs  cam* 
pany  Emily  no  longer  saw  him.  Sympathy  foi 
poor  Vanderville,  and  indignation  at  the  du 
plicity  in  Miss  StemheinVs  conduct,  of  which  tu 
considered  he  had  ocular  proof,  excited  in  h" 
un  mtrrvst  br\ojul  uuriosiiy,  in  coute-mpl 
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what  might  ensue  ;  and  yet  this  interest  brought 
with  it  a  painful  sentiment  of  uncertainty  as  to 
his  own  conduct,  bordering'  on  self-reproach,  that 
made  him  shun  all  communication  even  with  his 
greatest  intimates ;  for  his  was  that  master-soul 
which  would  confide  its  sentiments  to  none,  and 
consequently  their  edge  smote  on  his  heart 
with  tuibluuted  poignancy. 

Miss  Aston  perceived  the  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  both  in  Myrvin'a  spirits  and  habits; 
she  noticed  his  unwillingness  to  meet  Miss  Stem- 
heim,  whom,  she  knew,  but  a  short  time  before 
his  thoughts  had  inseparably  attended  ;  and  put- 
ting her  own  construction  on  the  embarrassment 
she  had  remarked  with  both  at  Pompeii,  she  at 
first  believed  that  some  disagreement  had  taken 
place  between  them ;  and  concluding,  therefore, 
that  a  temporary  separation  was  equally  desirable 
to  both,  she  made  no  effort  to  evade  it;  but  by 
degrees,  common  report  brought  to  General  As- 
ton's  ears  the  news,  "  that  the  young  and  hand- 
some EarLVanderville  had  suddenly  left  Naples, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  refused  by  Miss 
Steraheim  f  and  the  undisguised  and  innocent 
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remarks  by  which  Emily  occasionally  eat 
surprise  at  not  having  seen  Mr.  Myrvin  for 
many  days,  gradually  convinced  Miss  Aston  thai 
if  she  had  been  right  in  conjecturing  some  ex 
planation  had  taken  place  between  Myrvin  am 
Emily,  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  judgmeo 
of  its  subject. 

The  first  time  for  several  day*  that  Mj 
happened  to  meet  Emily,  was  in  passing  roiim 
the  port  of  Naples,  towards  Lago  di  CasMIc 
He  had  been  w  ith  a  few  other  young  men  to  an* 
of  those  theatres  which,  open  night  and  day,  ad  mi 
no  intermission  in  their  representation,  but  kee| 
up  an  eternity  of  amusement;  as  if  with  tb« 
Neapolitans,  pleasure  was  a  necessary  of  lif< 
that  could  brook  no  suspension.  These  theatre 
class  much  with  the  Astley's  and  Circus  of  } 
don,  retaining  sufficient  respectability 
thorize  occasional  visits  of  strangers, 
possessing  sufficient  interest  to  encourage 
fashion.  Myrvin  had  just  quitted  a  scene  who* 
mimic  griefs  had  failed  to  dispel  his  real  anxie 
ties,  when  a  kind,  almost  joyous  greeting  froc 
a  carriage- window  attracted  his  attend 
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be  recognised  Miss  Sternheim ;  too  slowly,  in- 
deed, to  return  her  salutation,  but  time  enough 
to  feel  the  surprise  of  thus  seeing  her  so  unex- 
pectedly thrill  through  his  whole  frame* 

It  was  a  perverse  fate  which  seemed  always 
to  throw  a  shade  of  restraint  over  Emily's  inter- 
course with  Myrvin.  She  had  latterly  seldom  met 
him  without  having  some  apology,  some  expla- 
nation, to  anticipate  or  to  evade  either  from 
herself  or  him  ;  and  yet  of  the  many  who  called 
themselves  friends,  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
none  had  so  many  claims  to  her  confidence  as 
he,  either  from  long  acquaintance  or  casual 
circumstances. 

The  gaieties  of  the  Carnival  were  now  ap- 
proaching ;  and  as  Lady  Barman  did  not  intend 
to  prolong  her  stay  at  Naples  beyond  that  pe- 
riod, she  and  Emily  were  anxious  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  different  curiosities 
which  still  remained  unexplored  by  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples.  Such  as  boasted  the  attrac- 
tion of  antiquity  claimed  Lady  Harman's  first 
care ;  and  the  bay  of  Baia,  and  the  ruins  of  Poz- 
zuoli  were  amongst  that  number. 
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At  Pozzuoli,  the  Temple  of  Serapis, 
colossal  pedestals  and  magnificent  columns,  i 
cells,  and  baths,  and  marble  pavement,  pn 
claimed  the  zeal  of  the  ancient  worshippers  < 
the  monster-god ;  but  ablutions  are  now  pe 
formed  there  for  the  health  of  the  body,  not  tl 
purification  of  the  soul ;  and  two  or  three  nea 
square,  well-built,  tiled  little  edifices,  within  h 
most  hallowed  precincts,  show  the  less  ostents 
tious  and  more  reasonable  application  of  its  spel 
bound  waters  in  tepid  baths  for  the  cure  of  x  h 
rheumatism* 

The  bridge  of  Caligula,  which  still  reflec 
its  degraded  pride  in  the  waters  that  curl  roun 
its  broken  piers;  the  Academia  of  Ciceit 
whose  pointed  arch,  firm  and  aspiring,  is  sti 
an  emblem  of  the  towering  genius  whose  nam 
has  sanctified  it ;  these  are  some  of  the  gloru 
of  Pozzuoli  which  attracted  their  admiratioi 
"  But  the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli!  Sureh 
Lady  Harraan,  you  did  not  leave  Pozzuoli  witt 
out  seeing  its  amphitheatre?  If  you  did,  yo 
have  seen  nothing." 

So  says  every  person  who  can  boast  of 
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ving  beheld  any  one  wonder  which  another  tourist 
has  omitted  to  observe.  But  Lady  Harman,  de- 
termined not  to  have  her  whole  credit  for  an- 
tiquarian research  lost  for  so  small  a  mistake, 
iiulefatigably  returned  thither  the  following 
day.  The  wonted  crowd  of  cicerotu  gathered 
round  her  carriage,  clamorous  for  preference ; 
and  donkeys,  as  loud  as  their  slipshod  palef re- 
nters, brayed  most  invitingly  for  the  honour  ol 
hearing  her  Ladyship  to  the  far-famed  site. 
They  climbed  the  hill ;  they  slid  half-way  down 
the  rocks;  they  wound  between  high  wuiK 
which  entirely  obstructed  their  view ;  and  finally, 
crossing  a  vineyard,  their  steeds  stopped  me- 
chanically at  the  door  of  a  respectable  looking 
cottage. 

The  budding  vine- leaves  seemed  rather  to 
play  amongst  the  laths  of  its  projecting  trellice, 
fan  either  to  shade  its  arbour,  or  demand  its 
support;  and  beneath  them  a  good  wife  sat  on 
a  huge  stone  at  the  cottage  door.  Her  distaff 
rested  on  her  knee,  and  she  spun  her  brown 
flax  high  in  the  air ;  whilst  her  spindle,  scarcely 
twirled  by  the  other  hand^  which  lay  supine, 
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though  not  inelegant,  at  her  side,  prolonged  tl> 

swaying  thread  almost  to  the  ground. 

'*  Is  it  far  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre  i 
inquired  Lady  Harmon. 

"  No,"  answered  the  dame;  "  it  is  only  jus 
through  our  out-house;  take  care  you  don' 
fall  over  the  casks.  There,  that  is  the  principu 
entrance;  then  you  must  turn  to  the  left 
where  you  will  see  the  cows :  those  are  the  inne 
seats  of  the  amphitheatre," 

Her  Ladyship  turned  indignantly  from  tb 
profane  description,  and  stooping  to  avoid  tii 
low  arch  of  M  the  principal  entrance,"  followe 
a  little  ragged  boy,  who  was  the  local  guide. 


Mr,  Coke  of  Norfolk's  bullock-stalls 


better  arranged  than  these/*  said  Emily,  foi 
getting  it  was  classic  ground  she  thus  satirised 
"  When  are  we  to  come  to  this  anipb 
theatre?"  screamed  Lady  Harm  an  > 
hobbled  on  the  faster,  equally  anxious  to 
cape  from  her  niece's  irreverent  remark  s 
to  overtake  the  active  boy* 

Ecco!  Eccol"   joyously  excU 
urchin,  as  he  popped  suddenly  on  his 
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knees,  and  held  all  that  remained  of  his  hat  in 
both  hands. 

«f  There!"  said  Lady  Harmon,  triumphantly 
to  Emily*  p<  look  at  the  veneration  with 
which  these  ruins  are  beheld  even  by  their  in- 
habitants !  See  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  animated  Neapolitans  revere  the  works  of 
their  gTeat  progenitors !" 

Her  Ladyship's  panegyric  was  interrupted* 
tor  the  boy's  devotion  was  at  an  end*  He  had 
wanted  Sahit  Janarius  to  find  his  top  for  him, 
and  had  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  the  martyr 
bishop,  which  has  displaced  one  of  the  cattle- 
stalls,  and  shines  bright  in  roses  and  tinsel  in 
one  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  corridor,  that, 
as  a  cell,  once  served  him  for  a  prison.  The 
dew-drops  sparkled  in  the  sun  on  the  myrtles 
that  waved  in  the  arena  beyond;  but  the  pas- 
sage where  they  then  stood  was  gloomy  and 
retired.  Emily  Temembered  the  Vetturino, 
and  shuddered  as  she  looked  fearfully  round 
the  dreary  cell  That  little  space,  once  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  then  to  cruelty,  and  lastly  to 
superstition,  seemed  to  bear  on  its  damp-stained 
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walls  the  stamp  of  the  various  follies  which, 
in  successive  ages,  had  characterised  the  vo- 
latile nation  whose  different  propensities  had 
thus  appropriated  it.  Yet,  on  that  spot,  too, 
were  remains  of  greatness  elsewhere  unequalled, 
and  of  intrinsic  strength  which  defied  the  an- 
nihilating touch  of  time.  Luxuriant  nature 
bloomed  richly  round  this  temple  of  luxurious 
art,  and  threw  all  that  marked  its  errors  into 
shade.  Nothing  could  be  more  enlivening 
than  the  surface,  nothing  more  deep  than  its 
hollow  base.  Ruined,  but  not  extirpated ;  de- 
spoiled, but  still  honoured  for  what  it  has  been ; — 
such  is  the  amphitheatre  of  Poszuoli,  and  such, 
perhaps,  are  now  the  Neapolitans  themselves. 

But  a  more  cursory  view  satisfied  Lady  Har- 
man ;  and  she  returned  to  Naples  to  tell  Mr. 
Charlton  she  had  seen  the  amphitheatre,  and  to 
buy  in  the  Strada  di  Toledo  one  of  the  beautiful 
little  Guiacee  drawings,  whioh  minutely  repre- 
sent it  standing  single  and  erect  on  a  sunny 
plain,  with  two  figures  holding  up  blue  purtttols 
in  the  fore-ground. 

A  protracted  residence  in  towns  had  not  jet, 
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either  by  habit  or  taste,  fettered  the  natural  de- 
light with  which  Emily  still  enjoyed  the  fresh 
beauties  of  country  landscape  ;  and  few  mornings 
passed  in  which  she  had  not  inhaled  the  breeze 
from  the  sea,  or  climbed  one  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  hills,  long  before  Lady  Hartnan  was  awake, 
hi  tin  early  dEOttMons,  Miss  Aston  sometimes 
accompanied  her  ;  for  improved  intimacy  served 
only  to  strengthen  the  friendship  which  she  had 
felt  for  Emily  from  almost  the  first  moment  of 
their  acquaintance.  Nor  was  this  regard  less 
sincerely  returned  ;  for  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  be  much  in  Miss  Aston's  society  without 
loving  her;  and  Emily's  disposition  was  not 
that  which  arrests  its  feelings,  till  they  expire  in 
the  suspension. 

Nothing  so  assuredly  contributes  to  recipro- 
city of  affection  as  that  partial  difference  of 
opinion  which,  by  exciting  discussion,  calls 
forth  the  minute  traits  of  character.  Perhaps 
this  might  in  iome  degree  account  for  the  in- 
creased partiality  with  which  Miss  Sternheim 
discovered  one  difference  between  her  friend V 
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sentiments  and  her  own.  Miss  Aston  had  deter- 
mined never  to  marry ;  not  from  any  disappointed 
affection  having  hurried  her  into  an  opposite  ex* 
treme  of  folly,  but  from  a  cool,  dispassionate,  cal- 
culation of  the  probable  chances  of  happiness.  No 
doubt,  this  singular  opinion  would  meet  with  many 
controvertists ;  but  Miss  Aston  never  attempted 
to  make  converts  on  any  subject.    Calmly  and 
steadily  convinced  herself,  she  neither  sought 
excuse  in  argument  for  versatility,  nor  asserted 
the  pre-eminence  of  her  own  theory  by  unveiling 
the  sophistry  of  others.    Independent  in  for- 
tune as  in  character,  she  never  condescended 
to  boast  of  her  own  advantages  even  to  herself; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  only  professed  to  wait  till 
time  or  accident  presented  to  her  acceptance 
some  novel  situation  which  either  reason  or 
prejudice  (for  she  admitted  the  fony  of  both) 
should  induce  her  to  believe  preferable  to  that 
she  actually  enjoyed. 

But  the  very  moderation  with  which  she  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  she  already  possessed,  and 
the  more  than  contentment  with  which  she  used 
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them,  promised  a  proportioaaie  rtaadiaegj  of 
resolution,  Emily,  sometimes  from  mere  vola- 
tility of  spirits,  and  at  others  from  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  quiet  good  sense  of  her  conver- 
sation, delighted  in  engaging  her  in  this  discus* 
sion,— for  argument  it  scarcely  could  be  called  ; 
and  that  happened  to  be  the  topic  of  their  dis- 
course, as  one  morning  they  extended  their 
drive  towards  Capo  di  Monte. 

They  had  passed  the  ruined  aqueduct  which,  in 
its  double  length  of  arches,  crosses  the  plain,  and 
continued  the  ascending  road,  which,  winding 
amidst  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  climbed  the 
lull  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and  gradually  presented 
to  their  view  the  hay  of  the  town,  and  the  moan- 
tain  emerging  from  the  morning  mist,  and 
shining  in  the  freshest  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
They  had  reached  the  summit,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  unpresuming  iron  gate  which 
fences  in  the  lawn  and  brick  house,  called  the 
Royal  Palace,  when  they  beheld  Myrvin  ad- 
vancing towards  them. 

An  unrestrained  expression  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  burst  from  Miss  Aston:  Emily  was 
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not  less  surprised,  nor  perhaps  less  pleased,  but 
an  embarrassed  salutation  was  all  she  could 
return  to  bis  formal  bow.  Miss  Aston  noticed 
this:  all  her  various  conjectures  recurred  to 
her  memory,  and  her  first  endeavour  was  to 
dispel  the  apparent  formality  which  pervaded  the 
manners  of  both.  The  common  wonders  and 
inquiries  of  how  they  had  thus  so  unexpectedly 
met  each  other  of  course  succeeded  ;  and  when 
Mjrvin  said  he  had  just  seen  the  sun  rise  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Villa  Gallo,  Miss  Aston  pro- 
posed to  Emily  that,  instead  of  continuing  their 
walk  along  the  high  road,  they  should  conclude 
their  ramble  amongst  its  woods,  and  dells*  and 
gardens* 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should 
invite  Myrvin  to  accompany  them ;  and  he. 
finding  the  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
almost  unconsciously  offered,  at  the  same  instant, 
to  be  their  escort,  and  was  seated  with  them  in 
the  caleche,  and  driving  toward  this  the  Eden 
of  Naples,  before  he  was  at  all  aware  who 
had  originated  or  accepted  the  proposal.  Emily 
was  glad  to  have  her  drive  so  prolonged,  and 
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as  usual,  all  her  reserve  vanished  in  the  glad- 
ness of  the  moment.  "  You  are  just  arrived  in 
time,  Mr.  Mymn,  to  be  umpire  between  Bliss 
Aston  and  me,"  said  she. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  should  ever  difler  f  and 
he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  Emily's  radiant 
beauty,  that,  could  such  a  form  be  united  with 
Miss  Aston's  character,  perfection  would  again 
make  a  paradise  of  earth, 

11  I  am  sure  you  will  take  my  part/*  con- 
tinued Emily;  but  the  gay  smile  she  said  it 
with,  was  almost  repressed  by  timid  ity>  as  she 
remembered  the  interest  she  still  believed  Myr- 
vin  to  take  in  the  actual  result  of  the  question. 

Hef  meantime,  predisposed  to  view  all 
Emily's  actions  now  with  suspicion,  interpreted 
her  words  and  timid  look  to  mean  an  implied 
renewal  of  his  promise  of  secrecy;  and  de- 
spising such  perpetual  equivocation,  he  returned 
a  cold  and  repelling  bow  to  her  innocent  appeal. 

"Ah!11  thought  Emily,  *  he  cannot  tolerate 
the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  preference,  even 
in  the  lightness  of  an  immaterial  argument 

VOL.  II.  O 
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and  she  haughtily  recoiled  from  the  ud 
repulse. 

"  I  already  anticipate  being  left  in  the  mi 
nority,"  rejoined  Miss  Aston ;  44  but  you  knew 
advocate  being  single,  Charles.  Miss  Stem 
heim  and  I  have  only  been  supporting  the  oh 
theme,  for  or  against  matrimony,  and  I  knoi 
you  would  be  sorry  to  see  Miss  Sternheim  con 
verted  to  my  opinion, 11  As  she  suid  ttii-.  .n 
arch  smile  played  over  her  countenance,  aw 
his  sun-burnt  cheek  glowed  a  warmer  red  ;  ba 
some  painful  thought  flashed  across  his  mind 
and  bent  his  brow,  as,  looking  the  other  wa; 
from  Emily,  he  replied,  "I  am  afraid  Mi* 
Sternheim's  actions  are  often  at  variance  witl 
her  words:  which  do  her  principles  agree  with  f 

Myrvin,  in  truth,  thought  then  only  of  th< 
Vetturino,  but  Emily  believed  he  alluded  tt 
Yanderville ;  and  Miss  Aston  feared  he  spot* 
from  some  more  personal  feeling.  •*  Circutn 
stances  may  justify  both  words  and  act 
which  are  by  no  means  consonant  to  ge\ 
principles/*  replied  she. 
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"  So  young,  and  yet  an  apologist  for  hypo^ 
crisy!"  thought  Blyrvin;  bat  they  were  by 
this  time  arrived  at  the  Villa,  and  the  conver- 
sation dropped, 

A  deep  ravine  between  two  wooded  moon- 
tains  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  romantic 
retreats  that  ever  fancy  could  portray.  A  fas- 
tidious critic  might  perhaps  object  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  ornament,  which  superabundant 
wealth  and  unrestrained  caprice  has  crowded 
into  so  small  a  space  ;  but  as  we  walk  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  spreading  chestnuts,  and  enjoy 
the  perfume  of  the  sweetbrier,  which  grows  no 
where  in  Italy  but  here, — or,  slowly  emerging 
from  the  wood,  behold  the  magnificent  landscape 
which  spreads  beneath  us, — the  heart,  in  an  in- 
voluntary burst  of  admiration,  acknowledges  the 
omnipotence  of  nature,  which  not  even  the  pue- 
rility of  an  Italian  courtier  can  deface. 

But  Naples  undoubtedly  is  the  emporium  of 
contrarieties.  The  situation  of  the  Villa  Gallo 
would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  teach  reflection  ; 
but  who  cons  the  lesson  X  It  belongs  to  one  of 
the  richest  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  lies  within 
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the  very  pale  of  royalty.  But  it  is  let 
year  "  to  the  English,"  as  it  is  said,  but  tha 
means  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  the  banditti 
whom  the  military  force  of  the  whole  kingdom 
and  the  united  talents  of  the  whole  cabinet,  bav< 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  expel  from  their  moun 
tain-holds,  here  come  down  to  keep  their  eighth 
consultations,  and  make  these  woods  echo  t< 
their  appalling  whistle,  even  within  the  ac 
range  of  the  city  lights. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman i 
was  walking  here  one  evening  with  his  younj 
and  lovely  daughter,  when  suddenly,  as  t 
brought  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  three  of  On 
brigands  stood  before  them*  To  tuke  either  o 
both  up  the  mountains  till  a  stipulated  sun 
should  be  paid  for  their  ransom,  was  their  ex 
pected,  and  seemed  their  inevitable  doom  ;  bu 
what  reversed  it  I  Not  the  tears  of  the  daughter 
young  and  lovely  as  she  was ;  not  the  prayer 
or  promises  of  the  agonized  father;  but  it  w&j 
his  name  and  nation.    No  sooner  die 
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gauds  know  who  was  their  prize,  than  instead 
of  apportioning  their  demands  to  its  value,  they 
exclaimed,  **  Let  the  brave  English  be  free !"  and 
retired,  courteously  apologizing  for  the  alarm 
they  had  unintentionally  occasioned  to  the  trem- 
bling girh  But  the  adventure  ended  not  here : 
of  course  it  became  a  subjec  t  of  general  conver- 
sation; and  the  father  repeating  the  anecdote 
one  day  at  his  own  table  to  a  stranger  guest, 
a  young  and  brave  naval  officer  who  was  present, 
yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Heaven,  those  brigands  behaved  so 
well  to  you,  I  would  take  off  every  one  of  them 
to-morrow  in  my  ship,  if  they  chose  it,"  He 
thought  no  more  of  this  inconsiderate  offer,  till 
a  few  nights  afterwards,  when,  as  he  was  walking 
m  a  retired  street,  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  wo- 
man, who  asked  him,  had  he  in  truth  made  such 
a  declaration  I  An  Englishman's  word  is  not — 
ought  not  ever  to  be  retracted  ,  however  unpre- 
meditated its  utterance  may  havo  been;  not 
another  week  had  passed,  when  silently  passing 
through  the  moonlight  sea,  a  boat  was  seen  to 
near  the  land  in  a  retired  part  of  the  bay,  rowed 
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by  an  armed  crew.  Some  men,  whose  tall  figures 
were  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  whose  faces  were 
shadowed  by  their  drooping  hats,  had  watched 
its  progress,  and  now  as  silently  and  as  fiercely 
took  their  stations  at  the  sailors1  side,  Thr 
boat  again  pushed  off,  and  the  next  morning  the 
vacant  anchorage  showed  that  His  Majesty's 

frigate  the    had  sailed  for  Sicily.  This 

anecdote  is  incontrovertible,  and  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century  verifies  the  romances  of  centuries 
before. 

Emily  had  not  heard  the  circumstance  till 
Miss  Aston  now  related  it  to  her,  and  she  almost 
shuddered  as  she  passed  through  the  same 
groves  which  had  so  lately  been  thus  tenanted. 
Myrvin  had  watched  her  changing  countenance, 
and  he  remembered  the  unaffected  horror  with 
which  she  had  beheld  the  Vetturino,  whose 
image  rose  to  his  mind  in  guise  worse  than 
that  of  a  robber.  Pity  was  blended  with 
condemnation,  and  his  altered  tones  showed  tht 
instantaneous  change ;  bat  Emily  disdained  the 
apparent  caprice,  and  assuming  a  courage  she 
did  not  feel,  she  rejected  his  tardy  civiiitie*  as 
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tacitly,  but  as  intelligibly ,  as  he  offered 
them. 

They  returned  to  Naples  by  the  road  that  is 
still  called  by  Murat's  name,  and  which  in  some 
parts  is  carried  by  arched  causeways  above  the 
miserable,  steep,  and  narrow  Lanet  which  was 
once  the  sob  approach  to  the  royal  palace  of 
Capo  di  Monte.  Sometimes  its  terraces  sup- 
ported them  high  above  the  many-storied  houses 
which  cluster  round  the  hill ;  again,  a  subsequent 
turn  brought  them  to  their  level;  and  finally, 
the  gradual  descent  showed  in  another  of  its 
windings  these  same  edifices  seemingly  oa  the 
mountain's  top.  Rocks  as  malleable,  and  caven  if 
as  endless,  here  presented  themselves  as  in  the 
S  trad  a  Nuova>  as  if  such  yielding  and  unsub- 
stantial qualities  best  ensured  success  to  the 
undertaking  of  Italy's  invaders. 

No  sooner  had  Myrvin  parted  from  Emily 
at  Lady  liar  man  s  door,  than  he  reproved  him- 
self for  the  asperity  of  his  judgment  towards 
her*  Her  re-assumed  dignity  of  manner  ap- 
peared to  him  almost  as  a  defiance  ;  and  if  she 
dared  to  defy  either  his  censure  or  his  breach 
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of  confidence,  surely  she  must  fee)  some  con 
scious  exculpation  of  her  conduct.  But,  on  tin 
other  hand,  of  what  artifice  was  not  #Af  capu 
ble,  who  could  act  as  he  too  bitterly  remem 
bered  Emily  had  done?  and  what  hypocrisy 
could  be  more  deep  or  more  effectual  than  th* 
affectation  of  courageous  innocency? 
*  The  very  uncertainty,  in  his  opinion,  regard- 
ing Miss  Stemheim,  gave  new  poignancy  to  iht 
interest  with  which  she  had  early  inspired  him 
but  he  persuaded  himself  it  was  an  interest  m 
much  connected  with  the  fate  of  Vanderville  a* 
with  hers.  "  If,"  thought  he,  u  she  can  by  ani 
miraculous  justification  prove  herself  innocent 
then  in  restoring  her  to  Vanderville's  gem 
opinion  and  to  himself,  I  should  ensure 
happiness  for  life:  if,  on  the  contrary, 
blemishes,  now  perceptible  in  her  character, 
confirmed;  if  treachery,  duplicity,  and  vnnin 
are  really  her  inherent  qualities ;  surely  such  a 
conviction  would  at  once  remove  his  ill -placed 
and  unfortunate  attachment  to  her."  Thus,  ail 
his  arguments  went  to  prove  the  predetermined 
necessity  of  his  thenceforward  rather  tcefe' 
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than  avoiding  Miss  Sternheim's  society;  and 
the  result  was,  that  solely,  as  he  believed,  for 
the  sake  of  Lord  Vanderville,  his  visits  to  Lady 
Hat-man's  became  more  frequent  than  ever* 

Mr*  and  Mrs.  Charlton  were  passionately 
fond  of  promoting  excursions  and  parties  to  the 
different  environs  of  Naples,  of  which  they 
generally  assumed  the  exclusive  management; 
and,  as  Emily  was  still  the  favourite  of  fashion, 
few  were  arranged  without  calculating  on  hers 
and  on  Lady  Harman  s  presence.  Of  these  so- 
cieties, Myrvin  also  generally  formed  one ;  but 
circumstances  were  not  always  favourable,  even 
in  those  more  intimate  assemblies,  for  carrying 
on  that  u  cool,  dispassionate"  investigation  of 
Emily's  character,  which  he  had  now  persuaded 
himself  it  was  absolutely  his  duty  to  pursue. 
Sometimes  a  provoking  concatenation  of  insig- 
nificant circumstances  deprived  him  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  her  for  a  whole  day ;  at 
other  times,  some  verbal  misconstruction,  a  sen- 
tence half  finished,  a  word  unexplained,  a  look, 
a  blush,  were  sufficient  to  renew  suspicion  and 
create  disgust.    Sometimes  he  misconstrued 
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the  very  sincerity  and  vivacity  of  her  11a 
manners;  again,  the  timidity  which  his  own 
austerity  occasioned ,  was  attributed  by  him  to 
her  consciousness  of  being  in  his  power;  and 
still  oftener,  the  dignity  which  his  seeming 
capriciousness  forced  her  to  assume,  repelled 
the  explanation  which  he  might  have  sought. 
Yet  still,  though  so  much  of  embarrassment  and 
doubt  hung  over  their  intercourse,  still  it  pos- 
sessed, for  Myrvin,  a  resistless  though 
nable  charm ;  and  not  unfrequently  w 
had  most  decidedly  adjudged  her  guilty,  and 
resolved  to  dream  no  more  of  her  vindication, 
a  transient  sentiment  of  rectitude  expressed  tu 
another!  a  smile  of  innocence,  or  glance  of  beaut} 
which  was  given  as  it  were  to  heaven,  so  Utile 
premeditation  was  in  it, — would  again  win  him 
to  her  side,  to  blame  himself  for  his  condemna- 
tion, and  to  find  some  new  reason  for  its  revival. 

Far  less  dubious,  and  infinitely  more  consist- 
ent, was  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh  PhifluMffe 
His  admiration  of  Emily  had  been  rather  in- 
creased than  subdued  by  the  serioua  rmm 
queuces  which  his  original  folly  bad 
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and  even  had  she  possessed  less  individual  at* 
traction,  the  circumstance  of  Lady  Harmun 
having  proclaimed  Miss  Sternheim  her  heiress, 
would  alone  have  ensured  her  his  most  devoted 
attentions.  Emily's  reception  of  his  courtesies 
was  invariably  cold  and  repulsive ;  but  since 
Lord  Vandervilles  departure,  he  had  contrived 
to  possess  himself  not  only  of  her  Ladyship  s 
free  pardon,  but  almost  of  her  support  to  big 
pretensions,  on  these  simple  grounds,— that  since 
the  earl  had  left  Naples,  the  baronet  ranked 
high  amongst  the  unmarried  men  of  fashion 
there ;  and  thus,  as  her  indignation  against  her 
former  favourite  had  by  no  means  subsided, 
and  as  no  such  effectual  means  of  revenge  at 
the  moment  suggested  themselves,  she  began, 
from  mere  spite,  almost  to  wish  to  see  her  niece 
Lady  Phillimore,  since  she  was  not  to  he  the 
Countess  of  Vanderville,  and  even  once  or 
twice  unconsciously  renewed  her  favourite  spe- 
culations whether  pink  or  blue  was  most  be- 
coming for  a  wedding  gown. 

Few  things  are  more  disgusting  in  the  abs- 
tract, than  the  facility  with  which  mothers, 
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and  aunts,  and  all  the  race  of  chap 
change  thoir  wishes,  and  renew  their  assiduitu 
towards  every  fresh  suitor  that  presents  himse 
to  the  acceptation  of  their  charge*  It  wtral 
seem  as  if  their  marriage  was  the  only  aira,- 
their  choice  of  no  importance ;  and  if  we  ski 
Over  the  different  stepping-stones  which  tit  n 
rious  directions  lead  to  this  same  point,  and  h 
diversifying  the  approaches  seem  to  alter  th 
ultimate  object,  we  shall  find  that  exceptions  t 
this  rule  are  so  rare  as  almost  to  become  a  va 
riety  in  the  species  j  and  that,  although  eacl 
prudent  matron  exculpates  herself  on  the  pie 
of  "peculiar  circumstances/'  it  is  literati*  onl 
in  those  that  she  at  all  differs  from  her  neigh 
hours. 

Nothing  was  more  frequently  the  subject  o 
Lady  Harman's  irony,  than  the  management  o 
certain  mothers  who  had  brought  their  daugh 
ters  out  from  England  on  speculation,  Tin 
East  Indies  is  no  longer  the  fashionable  mart/ 
said  she;  41  and  Italy  is  the  'Change of  the  day 
Health,  education,  or  love  of  the  line  arts 
the  endless  pretences ;  and  they  are  now  wc 
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threadbare,  that  I  expect  soon  to  see  each  family 
offer  their  regular  credentials  of  folly  as  pass- 
ports for  admission  into  their  matrimonial  ba- 
zaar. In  the  article  of  young  ladies,  unlike  all 
other  trades  of  our  national  manufactures,  our 
exports  considerably  exceed  our  imports*"  And 
thus  saying,  she  would  look  with  a  clear  con- 
science and  infinite  complacency  on  Emily,  for 
she  was  "peculiarly  c  ire  urns  tauced though 
had  Miss  Sternheitu  been  in  any  degree  aware 
of  all  the  circumstances  Lady  Harman  included 
in  her  catalogue,  or  of  any  of  their  tendencies,  she 
would  have  renounced  all  the  delights  of  Italy, 
and  all  the  friendship  of  her  aunt,  rather  than 
promote  what  she  would  have  termed  so  de- 
grading an  object. 

The  truth  was,  from  various  reasons  Lady 
Harman  did  not  wish  to  present  Emily  to  the 
world  of  fashion  in  London  under  her  present 
name.  Lady  Hurman's  only  sister,  the  mother 
of  Emily,  and  co-heiress  w  ith  herself  of  all  their 
family  estates,  had,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
of  misfortune,  incurred  her  implacable  resent- 
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meet.  Disappointed  in  a  first  attachment,  this 
amiable  woman  had  sacrificed  herself  to  the  wishes 
of  her  family,  and  bad  married  a  gentleman  in 
everyway*  but  that  of  rank  and  fortune,  beneath 
herself.  In  a  few  years  she  was  left  a  widow, 
and  considering  herself  then  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart,  she  accepted 
him,  who,  in  all  the  changes  of  her  situation, 
had  remained  constant  in  his  attachment  to  her. 
But  Mr.  Sternheim  was  comparatively  straiten- 
ed in  circumstances ;  and  Lady  Harman  never 
forgave  her  forming  what  she  called  so  de- 
grading a  connexion.  The  sisters  never  met  af- 
terwards ;  but  at  the  death  of  Emily's  mother; 
Lady  Harman,  then  herself  a  widow,  and  almost 
repentant  of  a  severity  whose  victim  was  no 
more,  offered  to  adopt  the  little  girl  she  had 
left ;  but  the  proud  and  disconsolate  father  re- 
jected the  tardy  reparation.  He  did  not  long 
survive  bis  wife ;  and  the  orphan  Emily  might 
have  been  left  to  struggle  unfriended  through 
all  the  dangers  of  a  cruel  world,  had  riot  acci- 
deut  introduced  her  to  ber  aunt,  and  her  o 
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beauty  and  innocence  won  the  regard  which  still 
had  much  of  pride  and  obstinacy  to  contend 
against. 

Bat  in  the  interval  between  Lady  Haraian  s 
first  offer  and  Mr*  Stern  heim's  death,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  had  occurred  which  had  consi- 
derably changed  Emily  s  fate  in  life,  and  now 
caused  additional  reluctance  in  her  Ladyship  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
n  niece  she  had  so  often  publicly  disclaimed, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  man  who,  to  all  his  other 
sins,  had  added  that  of  spurning  her  offered 
amity.  But  destiny  was  stronger  even  than 
prejudice.  Emily  became  not  only  her  chosen 
companion  in  her  travels,  but  still  more— the 
object  of  her  almost  unconscious  affection  and 
most  ambitious  hopes;  and  Lad)  Harman  having 
more  than  half  vowed  never  to  lead  Miss  Stern- 
hiim  about  with  her  in  England,  she  seemed  to 
feel  an  additional  anxiety  in  the  evasive  hope, 
that,  in  losing  that  detested  name,  all  obstacles 
to  her  regard  and  intercourse  would  cease  for  m  fid 

The  coasts  of  Baia  and  of  Pozzuoii,  which  lie 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  are  more 
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fertile  in  the  wonders  of  antiquity,  and  in 
beauties  of  nature,  than  any  other  of  its  en« 
virons ;  and  to  view  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able  of  these,  was  the  motive,  or  at  least  the 
pretext,  for  another  of  those  parties  of  which 
Mr,  Charlton  was  so  great  a  promoter.  As 
usual  with  arbitrary  good  nature,  he  took  upon 
himself  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the  arrange* 
ment  of  an  excursion  to  Cum  a?  a,  even  to  the 
distribution  of  the  carriages  ;  and  when  the 
company  were  to  start,  Emily  found,  to  her  ex- 
treme dismay,  that  a  seat  in  Mr.  Myrvin  s  cur- 
ricle was  the  only  one  allotted  for  her.  Lady 
Harman  was  already  on  the  road  in  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's barouche;  and  no  alternative  remained 
with  Miss  Stembeim  but  either  to  decline  the 
party  altogether,  for  which  she  had  no  sufficient 
reason  to  allege,  or  to  accept  Myrvin's  reiter- 
ated entreaties  to  accompany  him,  which  hr 
urged  with  an  earnesttie&s  far  unlike  his  usual 
cool  indifference.  Yet,  conflicting  feelings  wamim 
her  hesitate  some  minutes  before  she  rnnnnakijl 
to  his  request.  She  delighted  in  all  these  country 
excursions,  and  thought,  nay,  dreamed,  of 
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one  for  many  a  day  before ;  but  the  capricious 
asperity  lately  so  perceptible  in  his  manner  to* 
wards  her  hud  particularly  affected  her ;  for 
she  considered  that  the  moment  in  which  she 
had  been  almost  tempted  to  offer  him  her  most 
unreserved  and  friendly  confidence,  was  the  very 
one  in  which  he  had  assumed  a  species  of  tyran- 
ny whirl*  liis  acquaintance  with  her  by  no  means 
authorized  ;  and  seeming  emboldened  by  the 
idea  of  having  her  in  any  degree  in  his  power, 
he  ungenerously  took  that  opportunity  of  with- 
d rawing  a  friendship,  which  could  alone  have 
excused  such  voluntary  severity.  So  Emily 
reasoned ;  and  as  appearances  daily  strengthened 
her  opinion  of  his  injustice  towards  herself,  the 
impediments  to  their  rightly  understanding  each 
other  s  character  or  disposition  proportionably 
increased  ;  nor  did  there  seem  any  prospect  of 
mutual  explanation.  Lady  Harman  was  too 
much  engrossed  by  other  plans  and  other 
thoughts  to  notice  such  accumulated  trifles, 
which,  from  their  vagueness,  appeared  con- 
temptible ;  and  though  Alias  Aston  was  the 
friend  of  both,  she  was  in  this  instance  the  con- 
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fidant  of  neither,  for  Myrvin  would  have 
sidered  it  dishonourable  to  mention  even  hi 
suspicions  to  any  person  ;  and  when  Kmily  re 
collected  that,  however  Miss  Aston  might  di* 
claim  all  thoughts  of  matrimony  generally 
still  her  father  avowedly  supported  Myrvin  i 
claim  to  her  preference,  and  already  considers 
him  "  almost  as  a  son,"  her  natural  genero-it; 
deterred  her  from  complaining  to  Hiss  Aston  o 
those  errors  which  might  prejudice  her  Of 
of  Myrvin, 

The  road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Cumaja  lies 
part  of  the  last  miracle  of  creation,  the  Monti 
Nuova,  whicb  in  oue  short  night  rose  from  ih 
centre  of  the  Lucrine  Lake*  Having  passed  ihi 
sterile  and  awful  proof  of  Omnipotence,  the  i 
still  ascending  joins  the  Domitian  Way  ;  but 
we  jolt  along  its  rugged  surface,  an  unci 
tourist  is  more  disposed  to  remember 
the  cross-lanes  of  Derbyshire,  than  the  pride 
Roman  glory.  At  last,  an  opening  in  the  aque 
duct  (which,  bordering  the  road  for  same  di* 
tance,  appears  in  its  insignificant  dimensions  |ft 
a  common  drain)  presents  a  bird's-eye  ' 
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tfce  whole  coast,  interesting  from  so  many  and 
such  various  recollections*  The  point  of  Mes- 
sina rises  in  the  distance,  to  exclude  from  casual 
gaze  the  Etysian  fields  which  lie  beyond  it.  In 
nearer  gradation,  Baia  with  all  its  temples,  and 
the  little  village  of  Bauli  which  climbs  the  steep 
to  taunt  the  ruined  palaces  at  its  base,  over 
whose  walls  the  clear  sea  ripples  ;  and  those 
dark  mysterious  caves  which  were  once  the  lux- 
urious baths  of  Nero, — make  a  continued  chain 
of  objects,  whose  slightest  link  is  stamped  with 
memory's  die.  But  the  miniature  lake  which 
lies  unruffled  in  the  crater  immediately  beneath 
the  eye,  concentrates  within  its  magic  circle 
more  reminiscences  than  many  a  continent  con  id 
offer.  It  was  once  the  Lake  Avernus,  the  en- 
trance to  Pluto's  kingdom,  whose  temple  still 
frowns  on  its  hanks,  indignant  at  its  own  decay- 
There  Hercules  wrought,  and  there  Anmbal  sa- 
crificed; and  on  the  opposite  bank,  shrouded  in 
brambles,  is  the  far  receding  grotto  of  the  6a- 
ma?an  SibyL 

In  that  cavern,  all  the  horrors  which  Homer 
or  Virgil  described  are  more  than  verified  to 
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the  modern  traveller,  who,  as  he  p 
through  the  subterranean  gallery  which  commi 
nicates  from  the  Avernus  to  the  Lucrine  hki 
suddenly  finds  his  progress  arrested  by  a  figur 
which  stands  in  the  low  side  arch,  thai  ipves  ri 
trance  into  a  long  and  narrow  passage  of  mor 
than  Cimmerian  darkness.  This  guide,  who 
mauds,  nay,  almost  extorts  the  traveller's 
dence  in  conveying  him  through  these 
abodes,  brandishes  a  torch,  which  now 
high  and  shows  his  grim  visage  in  lurid  brighi 
ness,  and  now  dropping  its  congregated  rank 
on  the  strange  countenance,  momentarily  u 
creases  its  darkness  and  horror*  Curiositv,  o 
perchance,  fear,  that  is  too  timid  to  recede  frw 
its  own  fantasies,  induces  most  to  accept  this  six 
gular  incantation,  and  every  step  you  take  plac* 
you  more  completely  in  the  power  of  the  scam 
human  conductor,  whose  guidance  you  had  w 
courage  to  refuse. 

The  passage,  gradually  restricted  as 
height  as  width,  impels  you,  with  almost 
less  descent,  towards  the  bowels  of  the 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sound 
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human  aid,  uncertain  whither  this  mysterious 
entrance  leads*    Sometimes  the  heated  and  op- 
pressive air  is  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  the 
single  torch  which  flitters  before  you ;  at  other 
times  the  indefatigable  and  still  receding  guide 
knocks  it  rudely  against  the  wall,  and  shakes  a 
new  shower  of  darkness  around  :  at  last,  a  sud- 
den splash  proves  that  he  has  plunged  into 
water,  whose  depth  you  cannot  ascertain,  and 
whose  vicinity  to  the  spot  on  which  you  yet 
stand  firm,  is  imperceptible.    You  pause,  and 
the  guide  calls  on  you  peremptorily  to  advance  : 
you  are  still  in  his  power ;  his  torch  beckons  you 
forward  ;  and  to  return  alone  and  in  darkness  is 
impossible*   This  new  Charon,  now  supporting 
you  in  his  arms  or  on  his  back,  wades  deeper 
iind  deeper  in  a  subterraneous  lake,  whose  length, 
is  lost  in  night,  and  whose  black  waters  splash 
at  every  footstep,  as  if  enraged  at  their  eternal 
stillness  being  thus  invaded. 

Different  alleys  of  water  mark  the  various 
windings  of  tills  labyrinth,  and  the  awful  sin- 
gularity of  the  whole  scene  at  once  proves  it 
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within  the  mysterious  precincts  of  the  Cc 
Sibyl.  That  stone  was  her  bed  ;  that  lal 
bath ;  and  that  arch,  the  entrance  to  the 
house,  where  she  performed  her  most  unh 
ed  rites.  Superstition  needs  not  add  her  t 
to  a  spot  which  nature  itself  seems  to  ha\ 
bidden  to  man;  and  the  mind,  almost  exhi 
by  the  unwonted  tension  it  has  excited,  sj 
with  renewed  elasticity  as  we  escape  froi 
abode  of  terrors  to  the  cheerful  vineyard 
conceals  its  southern  entrance,  and  again 
in  the  clear  sunshine  of  heaven,  glorying 
as  in  our  birthright. 

But  far  different  from  this  gloomy  cav 
the  view  which  presented  itself  as  Emil 
Myrvin  passed  under  the  tall  unbroken 
consecrated  even  by  name  to  Happiness,* 
portals  opened  on  the  luxurious  Cum®  a. 
where  are  the  halls  that  Pompey  owned,  c 
cero  delighted  in  I  all  are  now  levelled 
the  ground.    Gardens  and  vineyards  bloc 
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the  soil  which  once  held  palaces;  and  the  spell 
of  pestilence,  like  the  avenging  angel,  forbids 
man  again  to  inhabit  this  paradise. 

As  Myrvin  stopped  his  curricle  at  a  little 
rustic  gate  where  many  of  the  party  had  al- 
ready halted,  some  ragged  sickly-looking  chil- 
dren, holding  nosegays  of  the  sweetest  perfume, 
crowded  round  Emily  to  offer  them  to  her  ac- 
ceptance. It  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to  see 
the  profuse  munificence  with  which  nature  thus 
lavished  her  beauties  on  these  buds,  whilst  in- 
fancy, her  fairest  flower,  drooped  witheringly 
beside  them.  The  sight  moved  Emily's  com- 
passion ;  and  she  stopped  to  talk  with  these  early 
victims,  as  if  commiseration  could  soothe  their 
pallid  misery,  or  avert  their  already  inevitable 
doom ;  and  as  she  did  so,  Myrvin  gazed  on  her 
in  silent  admiration.  *-  Can  such  genuine  be- 
nevolence dwell  in  a  heart  already  gangrened 
by  duplicity  f  Can  such  tones  as  these  prove 
truant  to  the  soul,  and  breathe  the  lessons  of 
falsehood  P  These  were  the  reflections  of  his 
mind,  as  the  opening  countenances  of  her  little 
auditors  beamed  with  a  faint  ray  of  animation, 
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*n  grati 

that  re 
But  01 


which  was  reflected  with  increased 
in  his  own,  But  he  said  nothing ;  and  even  i 
he  had  confessed  his  feelings,  the  doubt  the 
implied  of  Emily's  rectitude  would  have  offend 
ed  her  more  than  she  would  have  been  grati 
fied  by  its  correction. 

The  garden  they  entered  led  to  all 
mains  of  the  temple  of  the  Gigarites,  Bui 
rebellious  strength  now  mocks  resistance :  cram 
hling  and  prostrate,  its  very  name,  like  its  watts 
would  ere  this  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  h* 
not  the  cupidity  of  its  inhabitants  left  to  am 
corner  of  its  court,  which  now  contains  U»< 
wine-press,  as  much  of  its  original  form  as 
fords  excuse  for  demanding  a  few  earli 
from  every  passing  visitor. 

These  miserable  remains  did  not  long 
the  joyous  party;  and  Lady  Harm  an  was 
lessly  hurried  off  in  the  midst  of  an  argu 
with  the  cottager  to  whom  she  was  vainly 
deavouriog  to  teach  the  proper  name  of  his 
dwelling,  which  he  aud  all  the  common  N 
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litans  call  Tempio  di  Girgante.  But  though 
her  opponent  was  changed,  her  harangue  was 
not  suspended ;  and  she  almost  exhausted  the 
patience  even  of  the  well-bred  Mr.  Charlton, 
before  they  reached  the  amphitheatre, 

The  distance  was  short,  and  the  road  inviting  ; 
and  the  younger  ladies  preferred  the  exercise  of 
walking  through  the  lanes,  which,  shadowed 
by  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  seem  to  lure 
aside  to  their  fresher  beauty  the  saddening 
thoughts  which  would  pause  on  the  humbled 
pride  that  now  lies  low  beside  them.  Miss 
Sternheira's  choice  of  walking  of  course  decided 
that  of  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  \  and  he  eagerly  ad- 
vanced towards  her  to  offer  his  attentions.  Suck 
competition  was  not  for  Myrvin,  and  he  tamed 
to  Lady  Montreot,  who,  more  gratefully  than 
the  occasion  needed,  accepted  his  proffered 
escort, 

Emily,  annoyed  aC  the  baronet's  fulsome  flat- 
tery, had  at  the  same  momen  t  turned  round,  half 
tempted,  as  a  last  resource  for  avoiding  hun,  to 
claim  a  pre-engagement  with  \wt  ci-devant  cha- 
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rioteer ;  but  it  always  happened  that 
thing  occurred  to  prevent  the  confidence  c 
any  kind  which  she  wished  to  repose  in  Myrvio 
and,  angry  at  herself  at  having  even  though 
of  obtruding  herself  on  his  attention,  she  fo 
bnce  overcame  her  actual  abhorrence  of  Si 
Hugh,  and  condescended  to  follow  the  ea 
ample  of  the  other  ladies,  and  even  accepted  th 
support  of  his  arm. 

Their  walk,  though  short,  gave  the  baronet  a 
opportunity  he  had  long  sought  in  vain,  of  ei 
pressing  the  sentiments  which  at  the  mo  met 
he  was  really  sincere  in  professing  to  feel  ft 
Emily;  and  all  her  vivacity,  and  more  than  o 
her  skill,  were  necessary  to  parry  the  point  hi™ 
compliments  with  which  he  deemed  it  pradei 
to  commence  the  siege.  The  running  fire  h 
came  at  last  too  annoying  for  longer  passive  ei 
durance ;  and,  profiting  by  an  accidental  deh 
of  Lady  Montrent,  who  was  immediately  befoi 
her,  she  ran  gaily  up  to  her,  and  laughic 
at  her  own  empressement,  remonstrated  aj 
such  English  fashions  in  Italy  as  multip 
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H-tctes.  Myrvin,  to  whom  Sir  Hugh's  real  in- 
tentions had  long  been  evident,  divined  immedi- 
ately the  true  reason  of  Emily's  approach;  and 
happy  in  observing  that  at  least  in  one  instance 
she  consistently  declined  addresses  it  was  not 
her  intention  ultimately  to  accept,  he  felt  almost 
grateful  for  her  propriety,  and  greeted  her 
with  a  pleasure  far  different  from  his  usual 
manner. 

Something  in  his  voice  or  gesture  reminded 
Emily  of  the  last  time  she  had  profited  by  his 
interference  in  releasing  her  from  Sir  Hugh, 
and  more  of  intimacy  was  at  that  moment  un- 
consciously renewed  between  them,  than  cir- 
cumstances had  seemed  to  promise  for  many  a 
day. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  pleasant  spot  dig* 
fiified  by  the  title  of  "  Amphitheatre,"  which  is 
in  truth  nothing  but  a  verdant  arena,  where  the 
wild  thyme,  and  myrtle,  and  aloes,  and  acacias 
grow  in  rich  profusion.  The  arched  corridors 
are  choked  with  rubbish,  and  the  pillared  seats 
tli at  crowned  them  are  no  more ;  but  a  level  spot 
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still  slightly  elevated,  marks  where  the? 
have  been.  That  spot  is  now — a  thresh mz 
floor ;  and  on  its  summit*  as  Emily  stood  t 
gase  on  the  surrounding  scenery,  she  seeme 
like  the  figure  of  Hygeia,  preparing  to  win 
her  airy  Sight  from  the  treacherous  scene  fc 
ever. 

As  she  amused  herself  in  observing  the  di 
ferent  views  which  from  thence  presented  then 
selves,  she  noticed  the  approach  of  a  ladv  an 
a  gentleman,  whose  appearance  instantly  pr 
claimed  them  English,    His  tall  thin  figui 
seemed  bending  under  the  infirmities,  not 
age,  but  of  sickness ;  and  the  spencer  which  e 
hibited  its  warmth  in  contrasted  colour  to  x 
coat  beneath  it,  proved  that  even  the  sofa 
breath  of  Italian  zephyr  blew  too  rudely  on  I 
pallid  cheek.    He  leaned  for  support  on  1 
still  more  fragile  form  of  bis   corn  pan  m 
who,  in  an  immense  straw-bonnet,  tied  t* 
down  at  the  ears,  and  a  gray  jMisse  wk 
wasted  no  exuberance  of  material,  tint 
in  her  appearance  the  plainness  with 
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spec ability  that  usually  characterise  English- 
women * 

Lady  Montrent  and  her  gay  party  had  gone 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  Amphitheatre  to 
explore  for  other  ruins,  or  rather  to  seek  for 
new  amusement ;  and  of  the  many,  Emily  alone 
was  visible  to  the  strangers,  who,  slowly  ad- 
vancing towards  where  she  stood,  seemed  al- 
ready in  need  of  repose,  A  natural  kindness, 
which  stopped  not  to  weigh  the  punctilio  of 
etiquette,  induced  Emily  to  advance,  as  if  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  spot  of  which  she  had 
taken  previous  possession  ;  and  with  more  of 
interest  than  timidity,  she  assisted  the  lady  to 
accommodate  the  invalid  with  a  temporary  seat 
of  stone,  The  friendly  act  might  have  claimed 
thanks  as  trivial,  though  as  kind;  but  it  is  not 
on  the  first  moment  of  acquaintance  that  En- 
glishwomen show  to  the  best  advantage.  An 
Italian  would  in  a  few  moments  have  converted 
the  civility  into  intimacy,  if  not  friendship ; 
the  stranger,  on  the  contrary,  making  a  formal, 
silent,  but  not  inelegant  curtsey  to  Emily,  as  if 
at  once  to  return  thanks  and  repel  acquaint- 
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ance,  turned  to  her  companion,  and  in  a  half 
whisper  renewed  her  regrets  at  big  beioj 
tired,  and  her  anxiety  that  he  should  not  cute 
cold, 

I*  How  rude  she  is !"  thought  Emily ; 
half  abashed,  she  blamed  herself  for  her 
condescension*  But  as  Lady  Harmon 
some  of  her  companions  appeared  in  the  dis 
tance,  the  calm  quiet  dignity  with  which  tb* 
lady  raised  a  massive  gold  chain,  and  lookei 
steadily  at  the  approaching  group  through  Um 
glass  which  it  suspended,  carried  somewhat  o 
pride  in  the  simple  action,  which  embarntM 
Emily  still  more  ;  and  she  again  repented  wha 
she  then  called  her  own  intrusion. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  u 
her  than  the  gay  tones  of  Myrvin's  voice,  wba 
annoyed  at  her  absence,  short  as  it  had  been 
had  returned  in  search  of  her;  and  not  perce 
ving  her  on  the  pinnacle  where  he  bud  left  her 
now  called  aloud  M  Miss  Stemheim !"  as  if  hi 
voice,  keeping  better  pace  with  his 
would  reach  her  sooner  than  himself. 

"  Here  am  I/*  joyously  answered  Emily 
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she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him  ;  but  though 
she  passed  the  lady  with  the  celerity  of  light- 
ning, she  sf ill  fancied  she  heard  her  own  name 
repeated  in  a  tone  of  surprise  that  implied  re* 
cognizance,  though  the  voice  that  uttered  it 
was  strange  to  her  ear. 

To  meet  an  English  gentleman  in  Italy,  ap- 
parently dying  of  a  consumption,  attended  by  a 
friend  who  is  evidently  anxious  about  him,  is 
an  occurrence  so  very  common  as  to  occasion 
no  surprise ;  hut  with  this  invalid,  m  unde- 
fined, inexplicable  interest  had  awakened  all 
Emily's  curiosity.  Either  some  vague  resem- 
blance, that  at  the  moment  she  could  not  re- 
trace, had  recalled  the  idea  of  some  absent 
friend,  whose  remembrance  brought  with  it  an 
agitated  feeling,  or  else  she  fancied  she  must 
have  previously  met  the  stranger,  so  familiar 
and  yet  so  embarrassing  to  her  were  his 
textures.  With  all  the  animated  loquacity  in 
which  she  delighted  to  indulge,  she  repeated 
to  Myrvin  the  insignificant,  though  to  her 
interesting,  adventure;  and  so  happy  was  he 
again  to  enjoy  her  unrestrained  and  artless  con- 
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versatioo,  that  he  noticed  not  the  tautolog 
with  which  she  so  often  repeated,  **  I  wond< 
who  they  are!"  and  only  felt  that  she  oo< 
again  expressed  to  him  unreservedly  the  fee 
ings  of  the  moment  as  they  arose. 

But  he  sought  in  vain  to  reply  to  h 
plied  query.  A  reference  to  their  carriage  ax 
servants  was  unavailing,  for  their  drivers  wei 
common  postilions  ;  their  servant,  a  Laquais  4 
place,  who  only  knew  they  were  strangers  ju 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  La  Grande  Bretagn* 
and  their  caleche  showed  simply  a  coronet  witl 
out  arms,  which  is  a  common  device  at  Napl 
on  those  vehicles  which  either  actually  beloc 
to  noblemen  who  hire  them  out  for  half  a  jea 
and  drive  in  them  the  remainder,  or  which  a 
made  to  hold  out  false  colours,  under  pretem 
of  appertaining  to  this  class  of  ennobh 
equipages. 

Life  is  but  a  tissue  of  trifles ;  and  amity 
enmity  often  depend  solely  on  the  pattern  it 
which  those  trifles  are  wove  in  the  web  of  i 
tercourse.    This  little  incident  served  for 
topic  of  conversation  between  Myrvin 
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Not*  A,  p.  73* 


The  presence  of  royalty  at  tbe  theatrical  reprea* 
tationa  on  the  continent  by  no  means  contributes 
the  general  hilarity  of  the  scene;  as,  ao  far  from  i 
allowance  of  the  universal  burst  of  sympathy  which 
England  always  hails  the  presence  of  our  belon 
Sovereign,  and  echoes  his  applauses,  the  rigidity 
foreign  etiquette  prohibits  all  clapping  or  noise  of  ai 
description,  when  princes  are  in  the  theatre.  T 
honour  of  their  august  company  is,  therefore,  Lot 
with  humility  and  silence,  and  the  animated  shouts 
gestures  of  delight  are  there  only  permitted  on  Lbi 
departure.  Nor  is  this  tbe  only  instance  of  deapciUi 
which  tyrannises  even  over  pleasures;  armed 
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not  only  guard  the  avenues  of  the  stage,  but  are  sta- 
tioned, in  public  view,  amidst  (be  audience  both  in  the 
pit  and  galleries.  It  is  not  even  admissible  to  gaze  on 
majesty  without  permission.  H  II  ne  faut  pas  lorgner 
le  Hoi,"  was  said  to  me  at  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the 
Tuilleries ;  and  at  Turin  I  waa  detained  in  my  box 
at  the  Opera,  till  the  Prince  Carignaoo  bad  emanci- 
pated the  company  by  leaving  his  own. 

Note  B.  p.  166. 

The  memorable  statue  of  the  Farnesiau  Hercules 
Si  the  work  of  Glicon,  an  Atbeuian,  and  was  taken 
A.  D.  1540,  with  the  Flora,  out  of  the  Thermal  of 
Caracul  la  by  Pope  Paul  UL  (Farnese),  the  principal 
collector  of  the  Fames! an  Gallery,  now  removed  to 
Naples,  and  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  eh, ft, 
d'ecuvret  of  sculpture  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  When  the  Hercules  was  first  discovered,  the 
U  j .  s  of  the  statue  were  wanting,  and  these  were  sup- 
plied by  Gitglielmo  delta  Porta  from  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angclo.  The  original  legs  were,  however, 
subsequently  found;  and  having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Borghcse  family,  they  made  them  a 
present  Id  the  Farnese,  and  the  unrivalled  statue  is 
n u  w  complete  in  its  original  form. 
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Not*  c.  p.  ate. 

After  my  various  protestations  of  the  ait 
the  anecdotes  I  detail  relating  to  trie 
in  I LjiIv ,  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  repczu  >u 
\eiatmns.    Yet,  once  for  alt,  I  wall  again  file 
self  Tor  their  accuracy,  and  add  that  of  lbo  In 
eocie*  at  the  fite  at  the  Capitol,  ami  at  the 
Motile,  I  was  an  eye-witness 
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A  NOVEL. 


Dl  be  jour  Cicerone;  yoa  shall  see 

Our  par  ate  homes,  our  soirees,  our  gay  fetes, 

And  most  exclusive  throngs. 

These  we  keep  sacred  from  the  prying  eye 

O*  the  stranger ;  but  you  are  privileged. 
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When  Miss  Sternheim  again  found  herself 
alone,  and  had  leisure  to  re8ect  on  her  en- 
counter with  the  strangers  at  the  amphitheatre 
of  Cumrea,  she  condemned  herself  for  the  cu- 
riosity which  they  had  excited  in  her  mind.  It 
was  evident,  from  the  cold  and  almost  repulsive 
distance  of  the  lady's  manner,  that  she  herself 
was  personally  unknown  to  them ;  and  the  casual 
circumstance  of  the  repetition  of  her  name,  or 
vol,  tit,  A 
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even  the  likeness  which  she  still  fanci 
could  trace,  though  not  identify,  was  surely 
sufficient  ground  for  either  a  desire  or  a 
picion  of  acquaintance.  In  thinking,  ho  we 
of  them,  her  mind  involuntarily  turned  on  L 
Mary  Norton  and  on  Lord  Vanderville;  tho 
what  reverberation  of  thought  had  touched  tl 
strings*  she  could  not  satisfactorily  determ 
Other  ideas,  by  degrees,  succeeded  to  tlu 
the  subject  of  which  was  more  pleasing, 
effect  infinitely  more  permanent. 

An  evident  alteration  had  that  day 
place  in  Myrvin  s  manners,  which  was  in  ti 
more  gratifying  to  her  feelings  than  she  w< 
willingly  have  acknowledged  even  to  her 
Whilst  he  had  appeared  to  her  only  capric 
or  tyrannical,  her  offended  dignity  forbade 
slightest  approach  on  her  part  to  any  expli 
tkftt.  In  the  positive  injustice  of  his  disapf 
bation,  she  forgot  the  conjectural  grounds  for 
condemnation  she  resented,  and  stood  prot 
erect  in  her  own  innocence,  awaiting  the  apol 
she  deemed  her  due*  But  now  her  app 
of  his  conduct  changed  with  her  judgrnen 
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motives:  vanity  whispered  to  her  heart,  that  an 
interest  far  deeper  tbun  that  of  simple  philan- 
thropy, perhaps  even  warmer  than  friendship, 
induced  him  thus  narrowly  to  scrutinize  her 
actions  ;  and  these  premises,  whether  false  or 
otherwise*  entirely,  to  her  view,  changed  the 
colour  of  his  own.  She  remembered  the  various 
circumstances  of  doubtful  or  equivocal  interpre- 
tation of  which  he  was  in  a  certain  degree  called 
upon  to  judge,  without  possessing  the  full  means 
of  doing  so  correctly*  He  bad  witnessed  only 
her  acceptance  of  Vandervilie's  attentions*  in 
their  journey  from  Radicofani  to  Rome  ;  he 
knew  also  that  his  addresses  were  at  least  not 
forbidden,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  Lord- 
ship having  ostensibly  accompanied  her  to  Na- 
ples, even,  if  (what  was  very  improbable)  the 
earl  bad  not,  with  his  usual  ingenuousness,  com- 
municated to  Myrvin  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  relative  situation  up  to  that  period :  and 
then  her  apparently  abrupt,  and  certainly  de- 
cided rejection  of  this  hitherto  favoured  lover, 
must  have  appeared  to  one,  not  fully  informed 
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of  its  cause,  an  unjustifiable  instance 

quetry. 

But  if  this  part  of  her  conduct,  though 
fluenced  in  truth  by  principles  at  ODoe  reasona 
and  correct,  was  thas  capable  of  misinterp 
tattoo,  how  much  more  open  to  censure  * 
that,  which  in  every  point  of  view  bore  t 
stamp  of  mystery  and  hypocrisy,  and  that,  er 
at  the  moment  in  which  she  most  wished  to  c 
ml  pate  herself,  sbo  was  not  at  liberty  to  expiai 
Her  interview  with  the  Vetturino  at  Pompe 
her  having  condescended  to  receive  a  note  c< 
veyed  to  her  in  so  clandestine  a  manner  |  1 
agitated  entreaties  to  Myrvin  for  secrecy.  m< 
especially  from  her  aunt,  who,  it  ought  be  st 
posed,  could  alone  have  authorized  such  atnto 
demeanour ; — what  was  this,  hat  to  subject  h 
self  to  the  most  offensive  suspicious,  at  tbfjsjsj 
time  that  it  left  her  completely  in  the  power 
him  in  whose  eyes  she  already  felt  herself 
graded  ? 

Possibly,  had  these  reflections  occurred  to 
mind  in  their  full  force  a  few  days 
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their  excursions  to  Cum  sea,  they  would  but  have 
added  intolerance  to  that  haughtiness  which 
made  her  resent  ev  en  the  imputation  of  wrong. 
But  since  then,  her  sentiments  towards  Myrvin 
were  materially  changed  :  she  felt  intuitively 
convinced,  that  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ances which  she  now  acknowledged  were  strong 
against  her,  he  at  least  wished  to  believe  her 
innocent ;  nay  more,  he  either  actually  did  so, 
or  he  liked  her  in  spite  even  of  her  errors ;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  alternative  was 
most  gratifying*  And  finally,  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  reasoning  led  her,  was,  that  though 
she  had  scorned  to  vindicate  herself  when  she 
believed  herself  vilified,  she  determined  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  explanation,  to  exonerate 
herself  from  that  blame,  which,  in  fact,  she  flat- 
tered herself  no  longer  existed. 

But  had  she  been  aware,  that  to  speaking  to 
Myrvin  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Willoughby  Mar- 
tin, she  would  address  herself  to  his  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friend,  how  different  would  her 
feelings  have  been !  Myrvin  was  his  contempo- 
rary and  chosen  companion  at  college;  and 
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though  the  few  years  immediately  succeeding 
Sir  Willoughby's  departure  from  Oxford  had 
been  passed  by  him  in  a  routine  of  dissipation 
and  extravagance,  in  which  Myrvin  had  no 
share,  yet  their  mutual  friendship  and  regard 
had  never  been  destroyed.  Little  was  EmiK 
avtfare,  that  while  siie  imagined  Willoughby  in 
America,  and  looked  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  trace  of  him  round  whose 
image  "her  best  affections  lingered,  he  had  been 
at  Naples,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  confident* 
and  friendship  with  Myrvin.  Had  she  known 
this,  or  had  she  suspected  that  her  name  hud 
formed  the  subject  of  any  of  their  confidential 
discourse,  she  might  better  have  understood  all 
Myrvin's  anxieties,  or  with  more  plausibility 
assigned  the  voice  and  figure  which  had  terrified 
her  in  the  chapel  of  the  Quirinal,  to  Willodghb? 
himself;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Mvrvm  was 
equally  ignorant  of  any  connexion  having  em 
existed  between  Sir  Willougbby  and  Miss  Stem 
heim.  It  happened,  by  accident,  thfct  thr  bk 
ronet  was  present  when  Myrvin  received  one  o 
Lord  Vandcrville's  letters  from  Rome,  in  *f  * 
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ai  usual,  he  detailed  all  bis  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  soon  claiming  Emily  Sternheim  as  bis 
bride,  Lord  Vanderville  was  also  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  Willoughby,  though  by  no  means 
so  intimate  a  friend  as  Myrvin  was  to  both ;  yet 
their  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  was 
sufficient  to  authorise  Myrvin's  communica- 
ting to  him  a  piece  of  intelligence,  on  which 
no  secrecy  whatever  had  been  prescribed ;  mi 
in  that  unguarded  moment,  be  not  only  betrayed 
to  Sir  Willougbby*8  penetration  his  own  con- 
viction that  the  earl's  character  was  not  one 
suited  to  confirm  Emily's  happiness,  but  also 
discovered  to  the  baronet  other  views  and  other 
wishes,  of  which  at  the  instant  Myrvin  was  him- 
self unconscious. 

In  this  conversation,  during  which  Sir  Wil- 
loughby probed  MyrvuVs  heart,  no  word  escaped 
his  own  lips  that  revealed  any  suspicion  of  bis 
even  being  acquainted  with  Miss  Sternheira.  It 
was  true,  Myrvin  afterwards  recollected  that 
during  its  continuance,  he  had  manifested  an 
Interpol  in  the  subject,  almost  amounting  to 
agitation ;  but  this  reflection  did  not  occur  to 
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him  till  after  the  circumstances  at  Pompeii  aui 
gested  it.  And  when  he  had  there  asked  Em 
ly,  "What  was  Sir  Willoughby  to  her?"  tli 
question  only  referred  to  the  passing  seem 
though  subsequent  events  connected  it  still  moi 
closely  with  the  remembrance  of  his  friend* 

These  main-springs,  which  worked  whee 
wtthin-wheel,  in  the  concatenation  of  event 
were  however  as  yet  concealed  in  their  action  an 
suspended  in  their  effects.  Emily  only  tbongl 
of  explaining  to  Myrvin  such  parts  of  her  coi 
duct  as  appeared  to  him  questionable,  and  in  < 
doing,  simply  anticipated  his  renovated  esteen: 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Myrvin  forgot,  in  tl 
pleasures  of  her  society,  every  thing,  e 
the  possibility  of  condemning  her. 

In  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
val,  property  so  called,  commences  on  the  fea 
of  Epiphany,  or  twelfth  day,  and  continue*  ti 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  but  in  the  last  week  on! 
the  extravagance  of  mirth  is  carried  16 
height ;  as  if  the  general  intoxication 
reached  its  acme  in  the  last  moments 
duration.    Yet  even  in  the  midst  of 
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hilarity,  approaching  to  an  excess  of  delirium, 
such  as  no  sober-minded  Protestant  could  give 
credit  to  unseen ;  even  in  this  general  subversion 
of  all  order,  this  universal  equalization  of  all 
rank,  some  stray  feelings  of  saddening  sympathy 
steal  in,  to  remind  the  gay  pageants  of  an  hour 
that  life  itself  is  but  a  passing  dream.  The  wants 
or  distresses  of  the  poorest  individual  are  obli- 
terated from  their  memory,  by  the  universal 
festivity  which  all  partake  of ;  bnt  even  amidst 
that  very  festivity,  the  doom  to  die,  which  human 
nature  cannot  fly  from,  is  repeated  as  the  kneli 
of  each,  and  honoured  in  the  awful  remem- 
brance  of  all, 

The  morning  of  Candlemas-day,  which  usu- 
ally marks  nearly  the  middle  of  the  Carnival, 
is  ushered  in  by  the  solemn  tolling  of  all  the 
church  and  chapel  bells*  The  holy  warning  is 
obeyed  from  every  part,  and  the  thick  crowd- 
ing congregation  assemble  round  their  altars; 
some  pranked  in  their  holyday  dresses,  others 
more  humbly  clad  in  soberer  garments,  but  all 
moved  with  one  impulse,  all  guided  by  one  mo- 
tive; for  on  that  day  the  priests  distribute  the 
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blessed  candles,  which  are  thenceforward 
served  with  religious  care  to  light  these  pic 
votaries  on  their  death-beds,  But  sentiment 
the  religion  of  Italy ;  and  the  idea  of  a  futi 
world  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  evei 
day  business  or  pastime  of  this,  that  the  ima 
of  death  is  familiarized  to  the  imagination 
it  loses  more  than  half  its  terrors. 

This  very  familiarity,  however,  which 
its  horrors,  equally  contributes  to  render 
pression  less  durable.    Before  evening 
the  gay  and  thoughtless  Italian  forgets  the  t 
niversary  he  has  so  lately  celebrated,  or  reme 
bers  its  date  only  to  feel  assured  that  the  c 
lights  and  revelry  of  the  Carnival  are  actua 
begun,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  returns  to  1 
pleasures  with  more  avidity  than  ever.  S 
less  does  the  stranger  pause  to  think  on 
one  incongruity  of  iht-  sr*-m\  when  all  is  in 
eyes  equally  novel  and  inconsistent.     It  U  tn 
Lady  Harman  had  previously  prepared  i|  lo 
dissertation  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  light 
general,  brought  down  and  regularly  applied 
our  old  English  adage,  "  On  Can 
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throw  candles  and  candlesticks  away,1'  -which 
she  meant  satisfactorily  to  prove  was  ati  ori- 
ginal composition  of  the  heretic  Martin  Lu- 
ther; but  unfortunately,  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  her  reciting  this  extempore 
harangue  till  the  second  of  February  was  long 
passed,  and  in  the  interim  Emily  Sternheira 
had  entirely  forgot  the  original  rite,  which  this 
distich  no  doubt  was  intended  to  reform,  till  a 
curious  incident  recalled  it  to  her  memory* 

For  several  days  she  had  remarked  the  assi- 
duity of  an  old  woman,  who  under  a  variety  of 
excuses  continually  presented  herself  to  Emily's 
notice:  she  was  in  appearance  rather  above  the 
common  order  of  mendicants,  nor  was  a  request 
for  alms  always  the  pretext  under  which  she 
attempted  to  attract  Miss  Steruheiins  atten- 
tion. Sometimes  she  presented  her  with  How- 
ers ;  at  other  times  she  carried  a  basket  of  toys, 
which  she  strenuously  urged  her,  if  not  to  pur- 
chase, at  least  to  examine*  But,  however  great 
the  diversity  of  lure  wilh  which  this  old  woman 
endeavoured  to  draw  Emily  into  conversation, 
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still  the  same  figure  invariably  presented  U 
whenever  Emily  ventured  into  the  street,  wh< 
ther  walking;  or  in  her  carriage ;  and  proved  thi 
if  her  movements  were  not  absolutely  watchec 
they  were  at  least  very  opportunely  anticipate* 
The  obstinacy  of  this  petitioner  at  last  annoy* 
her;  and  though  the  license  of  "  the  Carnival 
which  extends  through  its  whole  duration,  an 
Kerns  to  sanction  almost  every  freedom,  prt 
vented  her  considering  it  in  any  other  point  c 
view  than  a  mere  troublesome  liberty,  still  ib 
seldom  left  the  house  withont  experiencing 
wish,  almost  bordering  on  an  indefinite  timidity 
that  she  might  not  again  be  incommoded  by  tfc 
tiresome  old  basket-woman. 

It  happened,  however,  one  day  that  she 
remained  at  home  alone,  during  a  visit  Lad 
Harmful  paid  to  Mrs.  Listen,  when  she  hear 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  in  which  , 
sat  slowly  and  cautiously  open,  and  to  her 
treme  dismay,  she  beheld  the  identical  old 
man  enter  the  apartment.  Instinctively  Emil 
started  up  and  rang  the  bell  with  some 
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mence,  before  even  the  unwelcome  intruder 
had  time  to  put  her  finger  to  her  Hps  in  token 
of  silence,  and  whisper  *4  Zitto  1  zitto  I"  # 

The  bell  however  had  rung,  and  as  the  foot- 
steps of  the  servants  were  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
the  whisper  changed  to  the  firm  but  insinuating 
voice  of  entreaty,  again  urging  lf  la  hellis&ima 
Signora"  to  examine  the  contents  of  her  basket : 
Miss  Sternheim  was  more  peremptory  than  ever 
in  her  refusal ;  and  Lady  Harmon's  butler,  who 
was  a  sturdy  Englishman,  perceiving  that  Emily 
was  both  terrified  and  displeased  at  the  in- 
trusion, proceeded  to  enforce,  with  more  than 
words,  the  retreat  Emily's  agitated  countenance 
seemed  to  require. 

"  Scu&a  leiT  vociferated  the  old  woman,  "  I 
mean  neither  to  frighten  nor  to  harm  the  lovely 
lady:  let  her  but  examine  my  basket;  that  will 
not  harm  her,  it  will  do  her  good :  there  are 
many  things  in  it  she  would  like  to  see;  you, 
and  twenty  more,  may  stay  in  the  room :  I  don't 
mean  harm  to  her,  I  mean  only  good." 


Hu*h! 
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*'  But,  my  good  woman,  I  want  no  toys  : 
take  these  carlines,  and  pray  leave  me" 

"  Nay  you  must  sheer  off,  Missis  f  my  job 
lady  is  not  to  be  frightened  for  nothing." 

"  But  it  is  not  for  nothing  I'm  coma :  ho 
Mr.  Butler,  yon  hurt  me.  Well,  I  am  goii 
but  won't  you  look  iu  my  basket  ?  Since  y 


won't,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  but  to  show  you  I 
you  good,  not  harm,  here,  lady,  take  this  :  I  do 
want  your  carlines,  except  as  tokens  of  yo 
good  will ;  but  this  is  better :  it  is  your  bless* 
candle  for  your  dying  bed  ;  take  it,  and  keep 
as  you  would  your  rosary  ;  and  mind,  it  will 
u  lantern  to  your  feet,  a  light  to  lighten  yo 
darkness,  a  sure  guide  to  you ;  and  may  tJ 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Martin  direct  vou  V 
This  apostrophe  seemed  to  be  prolonged  loi 
after  the  invincible  butler  had  shoved  the  o 
woman  half  way  down  the  stairs:  but  it 
till  he  returned  to  assure  Miss  Stem  he* 
had  seen,  alias  pushed,  the  impudent  o 
safe  out  of  the  house/*  that  Emily  could 
believe  herself  freed  from  her  redoubtable 
sence.  "  What  could  the  woman  mean!** 
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she:  "of  course  she  meant  to  rob  me :  Miss 
Fenton  lost  all  her  trinkets  this  way  last  year : 
I  hope  the  Blessed  Virgin  arid  Saint  Martin 
will  prevent  her  ever  coming  again !"  and  a  me- 
lancholy thought  recurred,  that  if  the  saint's 
namesake  was  nearer,  she  would  need  no  other 
protector, 

Miss  Aston  and  her  father  soon  after  arrived  ; 
and  the  candle,  that  still  lay  on  the  table  where 
the  old  woman  had  placed  it,  introduced  the 
topic  of  her  extraordinary  visit :  they  examined 
it,  admired  the  curious  devices  into  which  the 
paper  was  cut  that  covered  it  at  one  end, 
and  the  bright  pink  riband  which  seemed  to 
present  the  ideas  of  a  death-bed  in  the  gayest 
colours :  they  laughed  at  the  superstition,  whilst 
they  almost  regretted  the  superiority  of  reasoning 
which  deprived  them  of  its  soothing  charm;  and 
then  concluding  their  visit,  left  Emily  again 
atone  with  the  mystic  gift  beside  her. 

Soon  after  Lady  Harman  returned,  full  of 
bustle  and  impatience  to  answer  an  invitation 
she  had  just  received  from  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Courtly  to  dinner.  M  Shall  I  write  an  ex- 
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cuse,  aunt?1*  inquired  Emily:  ft  you  know, 
said  if  they  invited  you  now,  you  would  u 

go." 

"  But  I  am  better  informed,  Emily, 
was  :  it  is  their  fashion  to  invite  people  by  the 
initials,  and  we  happened  to  arrive  in  the 

week." 

"  Then  they  might  at  least  have  asked 
tea." 

J*  Not  at  all :  you  never  understand  etiquetti 
Emily.   Why  should  I  he  asked  before 
other  H's  at  Naples  f 

"  Then  the  assortment  of  a  company,  as  t 
rank  or  any  thing  else,  does  not  signify, 
suppose  V* 

*'  Not  at  all — abroad  — a  saving  clause  oftei 
urged  beyond  the  King's  realm.  Lady  Hannau 
however,  was  not  in  a  humour  then  **  to  sboi 
cause  why  the  rule  should  not  be  granted  : 
she  hurried  Emily  to  finish  writing  the  note  sb< 
dictated,  and  Emily  hurried  to  obey  her,  for,— 
Myrvin  just  then  entered  to  pay  his  daily 
plimeuts, 

f '  Lights I— lights  !— the  king  V  exclaim* 
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Emily  gaily,  as  she  folded  up  the  billet.  Myr- 
via  as  gaily  obeyed  her  order,  and  taking  up 
the  consecrated  candle,  proceeded  to  the  fire  to 
light  it. 

*'  Hold  !B  said  Emily  laughing ;  £  you  do  not 
know  what  spell  of  witchery  you  may  break  ; 
that  candle  is  to  light  me  on  my  death-bed ; 
an  old  woman  gave  it  to  me  for  that  purpose 
this  morning/* 

"  For  that  purpose  forbid  it.  Heaven  1"  and 
Myrvin  redoubled  his  haste  to  consume  it. 
Emily  implored  him  to  spare  the  holy  relic; 
but  he  vowed  vengeance  against  it,  as  ill- 
omened,  and  carried  his  purpose  of  igniting  it. 
And  now  the  flame  burned  brightj  and  the 
waxen  taper  waned,  and  the  wishes  of  the  old 
woman  seemed  to  "  vanish  as  smoke,"  aud 
Emily  and  Myrvin  laughed  as  they  watched 
the  burning  of  the  funeral-pyre;  when  the 
sylph  to  whom  Pope  entrusted  the  care  of  all 
billets-doux,  interposed  between  Emily  and  fate. 
The  streaming  ribands  were  too  pretty  to  be 
consigned  to  the  flames,  and  the  curiously  cut 
paper  was  too  securely  appended  to  them  to 
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be  easily  separated.    Mjrvin  himself  sa 
knot  from  destruction,  and  placing  it  on 
head  as  a  crown,  for  the  present  proton 

existence, 

Myrvin  had  latterly  fallen  into  the  babii 
renewing  his  visits  to  Lady  Harmau  aim 
daily,  and  excuses  were  seldom  wanting  eitl 
for  extending  or  repeating  them.  Music  v 
his  passion ;  and  this  morning,  his  ostensii 
object  was  to  bring  Emily  the  last  duel  in  1 
opera  of  "  La  Rosa  Bianca  e  La  Rosa  Ross 
which  would  be  alone  sufficient,  in  its  perfi 
melodies,  to  justify  the  universal  popularity 
that  ch&f  tTceuvre  of  Mayer.  Emily  went 
the  piano-forte  to  try  it,  but  there*  rerocmh* 
ing  her  former  ungracious  reception  of  a  sin 
lar  attention,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a 
then  said, — "  I  have  never  yet  thanked  von 
I  ought  for  Rossini's  Preghiera :  I  know  1 
many  apologies  to  make  to  you ;  but,  I  belt 
the  shortest  way  is  to  confide  entirely 
good-nature/' 

4<  I  rejoice  in  possessing  Miss  Stern! 
confidence  in  any  way."  Emily  felt  ernban 
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it  was  evident  he  alluded  to  the  events  at  Pom- 
peii, and  the  long  sought-for  moment  of  expla- 
nation seemed  at  last  arrived :  but  Lady  Har- 
man  was  present ;  and  she  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  exposing  Willoughby  to  her  malevolent  as- 
persions, by  uttering  his  name  before  her*  "  I 
have  every  reliance  on  your  friendship/'  replied 
Emily  at  last,  <f  and  I  hope  gome  day  to  prove 
myself  not  unworthy  of  it*" 

These  words,  though  few  and  simple,  from 
thenceforward  almost  entirely  engrossed  Myr- 
vln's  thoughts :  her  music,  even  her  presence, 
had  not  power  to  withdraw  his  mind  from 
dwelling  on  them;  and  he  left  Lady  Harman's 
sooner  than  usual,  to  meditate  on  the  different 
constructions  they  might  bear:  at  one  moment, 
he  considered  her  "  reliance  on  his  friendship" 
as  a  renewed  entreaty  for  secrecy  ;  and  then,  he 
flattered  himself,  her  offered  proof  was  to  be  of 
innocence,  not  of  gratitude.  He  was  certainly 
disappointed,  that  an  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion be  deemed  so  fair,  had  been  on  her  part  so 
dexterously  evaded;  and  yet,  every  time  he 
saw  her,  he  found  the  difficulty  increase  of 
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supposing  it  possible  she  should  err. 
another  chance  was  lost  to  Emily  of  comma 
eating  to  any  person  those  circumstance^ 
which  she  so  essentially  needed,  and  anxioa 
desired  advice ;  and  the  mystery  tbat  for  sot 
time  had  clouded  her  actions,  now  appeared 
gather  darker  and  closer  around  her. 

It  was  not  till  she  returned  to  her  dressit 
room  that  she  remembered  the  coronet  of  pap 
that  Myrvin  had  so  ominously  placed  on  I 
brow,  and  which  she  had  afterwards  broup 
with  her  unconsciously,  and  laid  on  her  toilet 
But  as  she  hastily  removed  it,  it  gave  way,  and 
her  unspeakable  astonishment,  she  read  t 
following  lines,  which  were  written  on 
side: — 


M  Miss, 

"I  be  going  to  return  to  Sir  WiUoiij 
Martin ;  and  if  you  choose  to  writ  him  a  bit 
line  in  answer  to  them  I  gave  you  at  Pi 
I'se  warrant  their  safe  delivery.   Yon  k 
can  be  as  sure  as  the  dead,  so  don't  mind  t 
ing  me  with  any  thing  you  like  to  send 
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I  will  be  at  the  door  with  mj  basket  to-morrow, 
when  ye  be  a  getting  in  your  carage  to  go  to 
Carditella,  and  Fse  hand  you  a  new  almanack, 
which  you  can  slip  your  letter  into,  and  it  shall 
be  with  him  before  to-morrow  month*  Only 
don't  name  his  name  to  no  one  at  Naples,  more 
especially  Mr,  Myrvin,  or  Sir  Hu  Fillimor  :  if 
you  dot  they  may  spring  a  mine  that's  laying 
for  your  good. 

"  Yours  to  command*" 

Now,  in  very  truth,  was  Emily  anxious  to 
commit  this  paper  to  the  flames  and  even 
whilst  it  burned,  she  looked  fearfully  round  the 
room,  to  see  if  the  invisible  npy  who  revealed 
all  her  projects,  even  those  for  the  morrow,  had 
read,  with  her,  the  lines  at  which  she  still  shud- 
dered. 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  the  carriage 
waited  to  take  them  to  General  Alton's ;  and  a 
loud  contention  arose  between  the  butler  and 
the  basket-woman  before  even  Lady  Harman 
made  her  appearance :  Emily  ran  down  stairs 
before  her  aunt,  as  if  to  be  umpire  in  the  strife. 
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but  stopped  timidly  at  a  short  distance  I 
both :  Lady  Harman  passed  her,  and  the  bi 
fulfilled  his  prior  duty  in  assisting  his  rnisi 
into  the  carriage.  Emily  loitered  for  ano 
moment ;  then  springing  lightly  after  her, 
seated  herself  beside  her  aunt,  and  gaily  I 
the  coachman  proceed. 

When  they  reached  General  Aston's.  I 
Harman  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  ano 
carriage  in  attendance ;  as  this  party,  on 
those  superintended  by  Mr.  Charlton,  was 
she  understood,  to  have  been  limited  to 
two  families.    But  Emily  was  still  more 
prised,  on  entering  the  drawing-rooms,  to  be 
the  two  strangers  of  Cumsea,  whom  Miss  A 
introduced  as  Lord  and  Lady  Tintemdaie. 
resemblance  was  instantly  explained ;  am 
recognising  the  brother  of  Lady  Mary  Nod 
she  accounted  to  herself  for  the  sudden  inU 
with  which  these  strangers  had  inspired  her 

"  Had  I  known  that  Lady  Tintonulale 
already  met  Miss  Sternheim,  I  should 
have  doubted  my  powers  of  persuasion  1 
vailing  on  her  to  join  our  party ;  as  it 
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was  sure  of  neither  till  last  night/'  said  Miss 
Aston,  as  if  to  apologise  to  Lady  Harman  for 
any  change  in  their  arrangements  being  made 
without  her  Ladyship's  participation. 

"  I  acknowledge  we  are  self*  invited  intru- 
ders/' said  the  countess,  as  slow  in  her  pronun- 
ciation as  she  was  immoveable  in  her  position  ; 
"  but  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  re- 
turning Miss  Sternheim  thanks  for  her  good- 
nature to  us  last  week  at  Cumrea." 

M  Nor  If  of  personally  being  introduced  to  one 
with  whose  character  I  am  already  acquainted/' 
rejoined  his  Lordship. 

Lady  Harman  was  gratified  by  these  compli- 
ments addressed  to  her  niece,  and  had  now  al- 
most learned  the  feeling  of  being  proud  of  her 
relationship.  Emily  was  not  less  pleased  with 
this  unexpected  kindness  ;  and  the  more  than 
usual  animation  of  her  countenance,  and  gaiety 
of  her  manner,  proved  that  her  M  bosom's  lord  sat 
lightly  on  his  throne  " 

It  was  settled  that  instead  of  taking  any  su- 
perfluous equipages,  Lady  Harman  should  con- 
vey General  and  Miss  Aston  in  hers ;  and  lady 
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Tinterndale,  having  proposed  that  Emily  shc 
accompany  them  in  theirs,  she  gladly  acoep 
the  offer,  anxious  to  improve  an  acquaints 
which  was  already  so  agreeable  to  her;  wb 
Myrvin,  as  usual,  of  the  party,  proceeded 
horseback. 


itage 


If  the  familiarity  of  foreign  manners 
at  first  the  most  attractive,  one  advant 
suits  from  the  reserve  of  English  customs,  wh 
these  never  can  attain ;  for  whenever  the  d 
nity  which  may  have  repelled  us  is  in  ; 
degree  thrown  aside,  our  self-love  ascribes 
change  to  our  own  individual  merits,  and  < 
gratitude  and  vanity  are  alike  excited 
lesser  degree  of  courtesy  than  that  wh 
offered  indiscriminately  to  all,  is  received  n 
as  wide  indifference.  It  is  the  peculiar  char 
(eristic  of  English  ladies  of  rank  so  to  ma 
tain  their  state,  that  it  is  never  held  in  ubeyai 
even  in  the  equalizing  intercourse  of  into** 
it  throws  a  glory  round  the  head  of  her  i 
wears  it,  that  brightens  every  action,  and  p 
an  added  value  to  the  slightest  condescension 
one  who  is  herself  thus  honoured,  Thna 
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at  least  was,  the  privilege  of  British  aristocracy; 
but  on  the  continent  it  is  far  otherwise-  There 
titles  are  so  multiplied,  the  line  of  nobility  is 
stretched  to  such  a  length,  that  it  has  lost  its 
strength  and  poise ;  and  when  you  are  amused 
with  the  vivacity,  or  attracted  by  the  suavity  of 
the  pretty  girl  in  the  red  shawl,  who  has  made 
herself  agreeable  for  the  last  half-hour  to  all  those 
who  have  happened  to  sit  on  the  same  bench 
with  her,  you  forget  she  is  a  duckessina,  in  the 
involuntary  comparisons  she  has  led  you  id  to, 
between  her  address  and  that  of  the  last  good 
comedian  or  mantua-maker  that  has  similarly 
entertained  you. 

One  reason  for  our  individuality  of  grandeu  r 
might  be  found,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
seem,  in  the  democratic  principles  of  oar  consti- 
tution. On  the  continent  of  Europe,  even  the 
lesser  titles  are  subdivided  amongst  all  the 
genealogies  of  those  who  can  trace  their  descent 
from  any  one  who  ever  bore  it.  The  youngest 
great,  great,  great  grandson  of  a  count,  trans- 
mits the  honours  of  a  conUssina  to  the  youngest 
of  his  nineteen  daughters;  and  to  keep  the 
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claims  and  precedence  of  these  bono 
families  distinct,  every  one  of  these  mnetee 
contesting  may,  after  she  is  married,  retain  bt 
pretensions  to  the  family  dignities,  by  sat 
scribing  herself,  even  on  her  visiting  cardi 
**  Adelina,  Marches©  di  D.,  nata  di  C." 
Nor  is  this  the  only  method  of  multiplying  title 
Estates  give  titles  of  nobility  to  their  owners 
and  there  may,  by  courtesy  at  least,  be  on 
man,  despoiled  of  every  acre  of  land,  who  u 
herits  from  a  long  train  of  ancestors  the  title  < 
Duke  di  B.,  whilst  hi&ci-devant  valet-de-pfaa 
having  purchased  the  nobleman's  estates,  shov 
abetter  and  more  acknowledged  right  to  the  saw 
distinction.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  tb 
same  epithet  of  "  Mistress ?  designate*  tl 
daughter-in-law  of  an  earl,  and — her  wasba 


woman ;  and  the  place  in  society,  which  on 
continent  is  given  to  patentees,  with  u& 
only  to  the  individual.    English  dignity 
bles  plebeian  rank,  whilst  even  the  titles 
foreign  nobility  are  degraded* 

No  lady  ever  maintained  the  quiet 
«  Marchioness  of  D.  bom  of  C. 
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English  manners  more  than  did  the  Countess 
of  Tinterndale:  even  her  very  figure  and 
appearance  were  characteristic  of  her  nation 
and  of  her  rank-  Equally  reserved  and  self- 
possessed,  she  never  obtruded  herself  on  the 
notice  of  others,  even  to  rob  them  of  their  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation,  within 
which  she  herself  moved,  repelled  in  the  same 
degree  the  advance  of  strangers.  She  was  too 
good-natured  to  be  feared ;  too  distant,  to  be 
loved.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  casual  ac- 
quaintances would  perhaps  not  have  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  cultivate  her  friendship, 
but  not  one  in  a  hundred  dared  to  disclaim  it. 
If  any  person  ventured  to  condemn  her,  it  was 
only  when  they  were  una  wed  by  her  presence; 
and  though  all  were  solicitous  to  conceal  their 
faults  from  bo  upright  a  judge,  it  was  yet  with 
the  conviction  that  her  sentence  would  be  a  just 
one.  She  often  pitied,  where  others  only  blamed ; 
but  still  oftener  she  condemned,  where  others 
palliated. 

It  needed  not  the  suggestions  of  vanity  to 
convince  Miss  Stemheim  that  both  Lord  and 
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Lady  Tinterndale  cultivated  her  acqw 
with  an  interest  beyond  that  which  their  acc 
dental  introduction  seemed  to  authorise.  T1 
countess,  with  the  punctilious  etiquette  whit 
ancient  regulations  prescribed,  appeared  to  tal 
it  for  granted  that  no  unmarried  Lady  wo*! 
willingly  make  any  display,  even  that  of  con 
man  conversation,  uninvited,  in  the  presence « 
her  seniors;  and  the  result  of  this  assuruptU 
was  a  good-natureJ,  matronly  anxiety, 
'*  lead  her  to  converse/'  whilst  Lord  Tiiii 
dale  evidently  showed  himself  delighted 
the  effect  of  her  Ladyship  s  zeal. 

Emilys  naturally  fascine i in-  manners 
not  make  a  greater  impression  upon  her  pari 
auditors,  than  their  kindness  made  on  her 
fiding  heart.    She  was  too  much  used  to  i 
broad  flattery  to  be  either  much  entertai 
much  gratified  by  it;  but  that  regard*  whi 
took  equally  of  approbation  and  of  prut 
was  too  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  orp' 
to  lose  its  effect    She  was  tired  of  being 
idol,  but  sighed  to  be  again  the  cherished 
of  a  parent's  care. 


in  ten 
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Every  moment  confirmed  the  resemblance 
which  she  had  so  immediately  traced  between 
Lord  Tinterndale  and  his  sister ;  and  so  entirely 
was  her  mind  imbtied  with  the  recollections  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  that  when  his  Lordship 
casually  asked  Miss  Steroheim  what  she  had 
Jiked  best  at  Rome,  she  promptly  and  almost 
inconsiderately  answered,— t(  Nothing  so  well 
as  Lady  Mary  Norton. " 

Both  the  earl  and  countess  paused,  and 
stared,  and  looked  sideways  at  each  other,  as 
if  to  see  how  each  bore  the  unexpected  re- 
miniscence. At  length  the  earl,  looking  beyond 
both  ladies,  answered  in  a  low  voice,  if  Poor 
Mary !  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  even  heard 
her  name/' 

Emily  for  a  moment  felt  embarrassed :  she 
felt  she  had  touched  a  tender  string,  and  fear- 
ed to  incur  the  charge  of  impertinence  if  she 
pressed  a  subject  of  such  delicate  and  domestic 
interest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  regard 
for  Lady  Mary  was  so  sincere,  and  her  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  her  new  acquaintances 
so  strong,  that  she  ardently  desired  to  see  them 
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reconciled,  and  wished  to  contribute 
a  reunion.  Lady  Tinterndale,  meantime, 
narrowly  watched  Emily's  countenance  * 
out  in  any  degTee  changing  her  own ;  and 
a  few  minutes  she  recommenced  the  conve 
tion  by  inquiring  of  Miss  Sternheim,  whe 
she  had  frequently  met  her  Ladyship!  T 
was  followed  by  a  few  more  quiet  point-M 
questions,  which  betrayed  no  feeling  on 
part  beyond  that  of  simple  curiosity,  but  g 
opportunity  to  Emily  of  expressing  the  pru 
she  believed  so  just.  All  personal  pique 
been  long  ago  forgotten  by  her :  she  only 
membered  Lady  Mary's  kindness,  and  thou 
not  of  the  pride  with  which  it  had  been  so 
times  qualified ;  and  as  accidental  circumstai 
had  led  her  to  dive  beyond  the  surface  of  L 
Mary's  character,  she  was,  perhaps,  he 
qualified  than  moat  others  to  represent  it 
prejudiced  ly. 

Lord  Tinterndale  remained  a  silent,  hat  no 
uninterested  auditor.  Whenever  Emily  *ddu 
any  instance  of  Lady  Mary's  good  q 
gave  her  a  discriminate  praise  which 
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its  own  verity,  he  turned  bis  dark  eyes  full  oh 
her  face,  as  if  to  ascertain,  might  he  indeed 
believe  her!  and  whenever  truth  required  that 
her  testimony  should  admit  the  follies  and  ec- 
centricities that  were  always  so  characteristic 
of  her,  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  tree, 
or  the  house  they  were  passing,  as  if  he  wished 
to  cast  off  the  remembrance  of  errors  which  he 
condemned  more  severely  than  they  needed* 
And  what  were  Lady  Tinterndale's  feelings i 
Even  a  more  sedulous  observer  than  Emily 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  divine  them  : 
her  Ladyship  was  as  quiet,  as  reserved,  as  im- 
moveable, as  ever.  She  as  little  contradicted 
Emily's  praises  of  her  sister-in-law,  as  she  cor- 
roborated them  ;  and  the  only  indubitable  point 
was,  that  she  prolonged  the  conversation  till 
they  entered  the  park  at  Carditella, 

Pleasure-grounds  and  parks  are  distinctions 
peculiar  to  Britain;  and  though  on  the  con- 
tinent a  jardin  Any  his  is  always  considered  a 
luxury  almost  indispensable  to  fine  places,  very 
few  bear-  the  remotest  resemblance  .to  the 
originals  they  profess  to  copy-    The  forest  of 
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Dartmoor,  without  a  tree  in  it,  or  the 
of  Fontainbleau*  cut  into  well-pruned  avenue 
and  gravelled  ways,  are,  perhaps,  not  more  Ah 
similar  to  their  giant  prototypes  of  the  wester 
hemisphere,  than  the  neat  mosaic  of  pebble 
and  plants  which  Italian  horticulture  deen 
the  quintessence  of  verdant  beauty.  Howeve 
one  or  two  exceptions  may  be  found  to  th 
general  rule ;  and  of  these,  the  park  at  Ca 
ditella  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ra 
able. 

There  the  eye  is  enabled  to  rest  on 
smooth  grass,  such  as  an  English  farmer  1 
prize  any  where,  more  especially  after  a  jourae 
to  Italy.  There  the  trees  are  allowed  to  gro 
old  in  their  grandeur  (and  old  trees  axe  rnriti< 
in  this  peninsula):  their  branches,  too,  kootte 
mossy,  and  luxuriant,  stretch  wild  and  wii 
in  extended  shade:  no  relentless  shears  ha 
pollarded  them  into  vegetable  deformities  a 
do  the  treacherous  vines  cling  round  their 
nuded  stems  to  glory  in  the  ruin  of  th 
porters.  The  beauty  of  Carditella  is, 
inferior,  of  the  same  class  as  the  unri vail 
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of  Richmond ;  and  the  deficiency  which  actually 
belongs  to  it  in  that  comparison,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  additional  advantages  it 
boasts,  in  being  contrasted  with  the  arid  bright- 
ness of  the  surrounding  country* 

Another  resemblance  of  England  may  be 
found  at  Carditella,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  scene 
of  horse-races,  where  the  steeds  are  actually 
guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  men,  and  not, 
as  at  Rome,  allowed  to  run  without  riders. 
But  the  Neapolitan  jockeys  as  little  resemble 
those  of  Newmarket ;  age,  weight,  or  uniform 
are  matters  of  not  the  slightest  import  with 
them,  Some  ride  in  shoes  without  stockings; 
others  in  wigs  without  hats  :  saddles  even  are 
not  indispensable;  and  Providence  alone  de- 
termines the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  flag  of 
black  cloth,  to  which  a  certain  number  of  ducats 
is  attached,  like  comfits  on  a  twelfth-cake,  in 
every  variety  of  device ;  a  prize  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  rider,  whose  national  wvueity  and 
ardour  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  increase* 

These  horse-races  take  place  every  year  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  held  in  a  small 
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enclosed  court-yard  that  stretches  in  front  c 
royal  casino,  in  the  balcony  of  which,  the  k 
and  all  the  royal  family  stand  to  witness  tin 
Round  the  three  other  walls,  are  rows  of  se; 
which,  on  those  occasions,  contain  nearly  all 
populace  of  Naples  and  its  environs ;  and 
gaiety  of  their  countenances,  the  variety  of  tk 
costumes,  and  the  exhilaration  of  their  gestm 
are  infinitely  more  amusing  to  the  spectator  tl 
the  sight  which  collects  them  together.  ] 
the  annual  fete  atCarditella  affords  another 
tertainment  still  more  peculiar.    At  an  ec 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  festive  day,  croi 
of  every  rank  are  seen  moving  towards  it ;  i 
the  road  from  Naples  (a  distance  of  above 
miles)  is  seen  covered  not  only  with  foot-pass 
gers,  but  with  equipages  of  every  kind  and 
nomination.     Peasants  from  the  islands  in  ti 
holyday  dresses,  lazzaroni,  shopkeepers,  prie 
soldiers,  nobility,  all  run  towards  one  point, 
if  drawn  by  some  irresistible  attraction  ;  and 
variety  of  conveyance  adopted  by  this  immt 
concourse  of  people  is  as  great  as  that  of  i 
individual  appearance.  Sometimes  the 
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part  of  a  large  waggon  is  separated  from  the 
body,  and  made  to  support  an  enormous  boat, 
ornamented  with  flags  and  streamers  of  every 
colour ;  whilst  the  wheels  are  entirely  twined 
with  flowers  and  green  branches,  and  made  to 
appear  like  moving  garlands.  Another  favour- 
ite vehicle  is  a  cart  with  an  awning  of  green 
branches  trelUced  together ;  and  even  the  white 
bullocks  which  are  yoked  to  it  are  so  enve- 
loped in  boughs,  that  the  prophecy  of  Bimam 
Wood  again  seems  verified.  Feathers,  flowers, 
banners,  ribands,  coloured  papers,  and  tinsel 
are  profusely  blended  to  form  an  incongruous  but 
splendid  accumulation  of  colours  which  can  only 
be  equalled  by  those  displayed  in  the  different 
dresses  of  the  gay  throng,  but  which  altogether 
form  an  exhilarating  spectacle  of  finery  and 
merriment. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  contrariety 
of  vagaries  which  are  here  employed  as  the  in- 
citement as  well  as  ostentation  of  mirth ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
modes  and  pastimes  in  which  this  exuberance 
of  mirth  dissipates  itself  at  the  fete.    The  car- 
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riages  of  alt  ranks  are  admitted  without  dfr* 
tion  into  the  park  of  Carditella  ;  and  do 
are  they  unloaded,  than  the  animals  which 
drawn  them  are  either  turned  loose  to  gnu 
amongst  the  trees,  or  at  best  fastened  nuclei 
their  shade  by  ropes,  which  but  little  restrain 
their  gambols;  whilst  those  whom  they  have  con- 
veyed, not  less  free  nor  less  thoughtless,  group 
themselves  under  the  same  groves,  and  equally 
enjoy  their  unwonted  idleness.  Table-cloths  (foi 
even  the  peasants  in  Italy  use  a  profusion  ol 
table-linen)— table-cloths,  covered  with  evi 
variety  and  gradation  of  eatables*  are  *| 
the  grass,  as  in  some  of  our  village  fairs; 
dancing,  singing,  guitarring,  gambling, 
talking,  divide  attention  with  the  fruits  whit 
are  plentiful,  and  the  viands  which  are 
tively  scarce. 

However,  the  Teturn  to  Naples  from 
scene  of  joy  forms  a  striking  contrast 
journey  thither.   The  short-lived  day  of 
U  at  an  end;  and  the  crowds,  again  in 
like  their  steeds,  follow  the  car  of  royalty 
resistingiy.    Soldiers  are  stationed  at 
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distances  to  keep  order  on  the  road ;  and  the 
multitude,  so  lately  almost  delirious  in  revelry, 
passively  allow  themselves  to  be  marshalled  in 
a  procession,  not  unlike  the  funereal  pomps 
which  have  so  lately  simultaneously  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe.  A 
Neapolitan  legislator,  in  witnessing  the  sudden 
change,  might  perhaps  feel  proud  of  the  subor- 
dination of  his  slaves,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
his  police, — that  is  to  say,  if  he  thought  at  all 
of  his  country ;  hut  in  the  mind  of  ati  English- 
man, who  is  a  cosmopolite  in  speculation,  the 
sight  could  only  occasion  regret,  that  in  the  very 
land  of  mirth  innocent  pleasure  should  have  but 
one  anniversary,  and  that  be  as  ephemeral  as 
the  flower  of  the  euonymus,  that  withers  ere 
the  San  lias  ceased  to  shine  upon  it. 

Such  is  the  summer  fete  at  Carditella;  but 
when  Emily  and  the  rest  of  their  party  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  Royal  Stand  House,  no  sounds  of 
gaiety  saluted  them.  Still,  however,  the  beauties 
of  woodland  scenery,  which  the  park  so  eminently 
possesses,  induced  them  to  stroll  about  through 
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the  familiar  scene,  which  so  forcibly  remind* 
them  of  England*  In  their  ramble  they  were  sq 
prised  to  observe  another  party  where  all  seem* 
so  still  and  so  deserted ;  and  on  their  approach  ti 
Contessa  Bignamore  advanced  from  amidst 
circle  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  salute  Lad 
Harman  and  Miss  Sternueim,  and  every  on 
she  chanced  to  know,  and  to  form  acquaintanc 
with  all  those  who  were  still  strangers  to  her. 

Lady  Harman  had  not  ibr^otteu  her  visit  I 
the  Countess's  bed-room,  and  displayed,  or  ra 
ther  intended,  as  much  stateliness  as  if  she  hai 
been  personally  offended  by  the  national  custom 
which  she  had  been  called  upon  to  witness.  He 
designs  were,  however,  frustrated ;  for  whilst  %b< 
gradually  lowered  herself  down  in  a  set  curl 
sey,  the  Countess  profited,  as  etiquette  re- 
quired, by  the  favourable  equalisation  of 
height,  and   kissing  her   Ladyship  on 
cheeks,  raised  her  by  the  hand  from  her  hi 
ble  position,  and  then  held  her  fingers  close- 
pressed  between  her  two  palms,  with  her  brae 
as  much  under  Lady  Harmon's  bonnet  as  he 
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own,  whilst  she  eloquently  and  uninterruptedly 
detailed  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  the  occasion 
called  for. 

Lady  Tinterndale,  with  unfeigned  timidity, 
caught  fast  hold  of  her  lord's  arm,  to  which 
she  clung  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  prome- 
nade, to  save  herself  from  a  similar  attack. 
Sir  Hugh  Pbillimore  and  the  Marchese  Spag- 
uuola  speedily  discovered  Miss  Stemheim  and 
Miss  Aston  ;  and  by  the  vivacity  with  which 
they  expressed  their  delight  at  the  unexpected 
encounter,  seemed  only  to  regret  that  the  cor- 
dial salutation  of  the  countess  was  not  to  be- 
come general.  Myrvin  was  infinitely  less 
complimentary  to  La  Sempronia,  who  had 
singled  him  out  as  her  intended  cavalier ;  and 
Emily  equally  avoiding  the  Marchess  com- 
panions by  mutual  though  unacknowledged 
consent,  the  interruption  of  the  strangers  only 
caused  Miss  Sternheim  and  him  to  be  more  in- 
separable that  day  than  usual. 

Sir  Hugh  Pbillimore  was  of  that  class  of 
accommodating  lovers,  that  are  not  inclined  to 
take  offence  at  any  indifference  apparent  in  the 
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object  of  their  adoration  :  he  was  i 
those  sentimentalists  who  find  matter  for  met 
tationin  every  look,  and  subjects  for  jealousy 
every  man.  Either  his  natural  penetration  vr 
not  strong",  or  his  vanity  was ;  for  he  certain 
felt  not  much  depressed  by  observing  Mi 
Sternheim's  preference  of  Myrvin.  "  I  am  n 
quite  sure/*  said  he  once  to  Mr-  Char) to 
"  that  the  girl  is  not  half  in  lore  with  Myrn 
but  that  does  not  signify  a  farthing.  Myrvin 
not  a  marrying  man  ;  and  though  to  be  sure  1 
has  every  prospect  of  being  Duke  of  Delame 
when  the  old  fellow  dies,  yet  girls  don't  sp 
culate  on  reversions,  and  Tm  my  own  mask 
so  I  will  make  my  ground  good  with  the  an 
at  all  events.  Her  thousands  would  help  o 
on  well  in  Willougbby's  business ;  and  the  d 
vil  *s  in  it  if  he  and  I  would  not  do  the 
after  all." 

As  rapidly  as  these  reflections  passed 
through  his  mind,  did  he  follow  them  up 
tion ;  and  he  arrived   beside  Lady 
long  before  she  had  recovered  her  first  disco 
fiture*   The  Contessa,  though  so  contrary 
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her  manners  to  our  discipline,  still  possessed 
much  of  that  elegance  and  fashion  that  is  cur- 
rent coin  every  where-  It  was  impossible  even 
for  Lady  Tinterndale  to  resist  the  soft  insinua- 
tion of  voice  with  which  she  imperceptibly  led 
her  into  conversation  by  those  polite  interroga- 
tories, that,  though  in  truth  "  arc  passages  that 
tattd  to  nothing."  still  seem  to  entice  the  stranger 
onward;  and  Lord  Tinterndale  forgot  to  be 
surprised  at  the  ease  and  familiarity  with  which 
she  addressed  him,  in  the  interest  she  had  given 
to  some  trifling  compliment  she  had  found  op- 
portunity to  pay  to  England. 

Understanding  from  General  Aston  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Tinterndale  were  lately  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, the  Contessa  immediately  offered  with  in- 
terest, and  even  solicitude,  to  show  them  every 
attention  in  her  power-  "lama  traveller  as 
you  are,"  added  she,  *■  for  ray  home  is  Bo- 
logna; and,  alas!  Italy  is  no  common  home 
for  Italians;  but  still,  perhaps  I  may  he  so 
fortunate  as  to  devise  an  opportunity  of  cultiva- 
ting your  acquaintance."    She  then  mentioned 
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Caserta,  and  finding  they  had  not  yet 
what  Eustace  justly  calls  the  largest  palace 
Europe,  proposed  to  Miss  Aston   that  ti 
should  all  make  an  excursion  Outlier.  : 
told  the  earl  not  only  of  all  its  magni&cet 
of  which  much  may  be  justly  said,  but  of 
obverse  of  the  ostentatious  medal  which 
Italian  magnificence  is  always  certain  of  be 
in  every  sense  its  opposite.    She  described 
him  the  tall  clock  in  a  plain  mahogany  rs 
with  a  white  dial-plate  on  which  ¥  Chan 
Cross*  is  conspicuous,  without  any  dt 
ornament  unusual  to  similar  appendages  to 
farmers'  kitchens.    This  piece  of  splendour 
cupies  a  station  in  a  corner  of  one  of  His  M 
ty*s  own  peculiar  rooms  at  Caserta.    La 1 
more  was  not  prepared  to  compare  the 
exaltation  of  tins  nnpnsuming  time~pif 
what  its  fate  seemed  originally  to  have  d 
it  for;  but  she  honestly  lamented  its 
been  substituted  for  one  of  Parisian  el 
44  The  difference  between  French  and 
clocks  is  admirably  distinctive  of  our 
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characters/1  said  Miss  Aston ;  "  but  kings' 
palaces  ought  to  be  the  privileged  receptacles 
of  polished  exteriors." 

Miss  Sternheim  had  observed  at  Rome  that 
it  was  difficult  to  describe  what  was  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Italian  mariners,  and  those  of  La  Con- 
tessa  Bignamore  proved  the  justness  of  the  re- 
mark ;  for  while  every  body  felt  its  influence,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  define  it.  She  was  not 
witty,  nor  vivacious,  nor  particularly  clever; 
certainly  not  original  in  any  way,  and  seldom 
either  expressed  or  elicited  ideas ;  but  she  was* 
extremely  handsome,  and  not  only  appeared 
affectionate  towards  all  those  with  whom  she 
associated,  but  equally  confiding  in  their  at- 
tachment for  her,  She  seldom  was  heard  to  con- 
demn others,  and  very  few  could  be  sufficiently 
cold-hearted  to  find  fault  with  one  at  once  so  le- 
nient and  engaging. 

A  French  woman's  conversation  is  so  lively, 
^o  entertaining,  so  animated,  that  your  whole 
attention  is  necessary  to  keep  up  in  the  race 
with  her:  she  carries  you  along  witn  a  velocity 
which  is  in  itself  intoxicating;  and  it  is  not  till 
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after  the  effervescence  has  long  subsided, 
calm  reflection  has  time  and  inclination  to 
to  mind  what  had  so  much  the  power  of  ca 
voting  yonr  attention,  that  you  discover  I 
her  Wit  owed  more  to  the  terseness  of  her 
pressions  than  to  the  originality  of  her  thoug 
An  Englishwoman  goes  through  the  cerem 
of  talking  more  leisurely.  You  ex  pee  t  to 
either  sense  or  sentiment  in  all  she  otters, 
as  to  the  mere  speculation  you  are  seldom 
appointed ;  though  possibly  the  very  obserrati 
you  assent  to,  on  deliberation,  were  made  u 
uninteresting  a  manner,  that  even  to  remcm 
them  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  ret 
with  both   French  and  English  women 
speakers  are  thought  more  of  than  their  wo 
It  is  the  individual  that  you  admire  or  esto 
and  each  throws  herself  into  the  scale  to 
vour  approbation.  It  is  immaterial  to  a  Pan 
whether  she  sings,  or  dances,  or  chats  with  \ 
provided  you  are  captivated  with  what  she 
tually  does;  but  an  Englishwoman  would 
bear  doing  either  rather  than  compromise 
iota  of  her  dignity.  An  Italian,  on  the  contn 
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begins  by  winning  over  to  her  side  all  your  own 
self-love ;  and  before  you  are  aware  of  your 
danger,  you  become  the  slave  of  those  charms  of 
which  she  seems  totally  forgetful.  In  speaking 
to  you,  her  whole  thoughts  are  in  abeyance.  She 
does  not  seem  desirous  of  captivating  or  as- 
tonishing you,  though  you  feel  assured  that  you 
have  fascinated  her,  Her  opinions  are  never  ob- 
truded, but  she  solicitously  inquires  yours  ;  and 
even  her  dissent,  if  expressed,  appears  only 
to  open  a  new  subject  for  your  victory.  An 
Englishwoman  would  never  adroit  a  visitor  she 
wished  to  please,  except  she  was  well-dressed  : 
a  Parisian  would  prefer  receiving  them  in  a 
lugligit  provided  only  it  was  becoming ;  and  an 
Italian  would  really  feel  a  perfect  iudifFerence 
on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  never  be  so  cer- 
tain of  her  conquest,  as  when  her  victim  reck* 
oned  amongst  his  triumphs  that  she  had  for 
him  forgotten  even  the  vanities  of  her  toilette. 

Lady  Harm  an  was  less  pleased  with  the  ex- 
cursion to  Carditella  than  any  other  of  the 
party.  There  were  no  antiquities,  and  conse- 
quently she  could  have  no  display ;  and  the 
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sententious  aphorisms  which  she  intend 
propound  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
required  another  audience  than  her  present  t 
Sir  Hugh  Pliillimore's obsequiousness  was 
times  a  little  overwrought,  though  still 
pleased  herself  with  some  vague  speculation* 
this  subject,  and  believed  it  was  her  own  i 
tenuis  contrivance  that  led  his  discourse  i 
the  precise  channel  into  which  he  had  previoc 
resolved  to  turn  it.    He  talked  much  not  o 
of  his  present  affluence,  but  of  his  future  p 
spects,  contingent,  he  said,  on  a  law-su it  wh 
there  was  no  doubt  would  be  given  in  his  fkvo 
as  it  was  a  trial  to  recover  immeust*  sums 
money  which  he  and  a  friend  of  his  Md  U 
swindled  out  of  b\  some  Jews.    Ladv  Harts 
pursued  her  queries  still  closer  after  this  co 
munication  ;  and  while  she  flattered  herself 
the  baronet  could  not  suspect  her  purpose, 
was  not  by  any  means  sorry  to  percer 
Myrvin,  and  Miss  Aston,  and  Emily 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  party  to  be 
hearing. 

Miss  Steraheim,  on  the  contrary,  so 
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expressing  dissatisfaction  ut  their  excursion, 
unfeignedly  regretted  its  termination*  It  seemed 
that  every  new  opportunity  of  intercourse  with 
General  and  Miss  Aston  increased  their  mutual 
regard*  It  was  not  much  Emily's  custom  to  in- 
quire why  she  felt  happy;  but  that  night,  when 
she  returned  home,  her  gay  vivacity  sufficiently 
proved  that  she  did  so;  and  certainly  in  remem- 
bering the  occurrences  of  the  day,  she  by  no 
means  wished  that  either  Miss  Aston  or  Myrvin 
had  been  excluded  from  the  party,  so  entirely 
had  custom  conquered  her  dislike  of  seeing  them 
together. 

Far  less  exhilarating  was  the  dinner  at  Sir 
Thomas  Courtiy's,  It  fortunately  happened  that 
Mr,  Charlton's  name  began  with  one  of  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  from  a  temporary 
scarcity  of  similar  initials!  the  list  of  hospitality 
extended  to  him  and  his  wife :  thus,  out  of  a 
numerous  purty,  four  had  the  singular  advan- 
tage of  having  previously  heard  of  each  other  s 
existence, — an  instance  of  good  fortune  only  to 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  ever  under- 
gone the  distinguished  martyrdom  of  being 
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obliged  to  articulate  certain  detached  se 
at  a  ministerial  dinner  for  the  sole  purp* 
helping  in  turn  to  break  the  awful  silen 
the  benefit  of  a  heterogeneous  company, 
one  of  whom  is  a  stranger  to  the  other 
possibly  not  in  any  degree  better  acquj 
with  their  host.  The  customs  of  any  countr 
be  found  tolerable  if  carried  through  with  c« 
ency ;  but  it  requires  an  infinity  of  discreti 
assimilate  the  usages  of  different  nations  tc 
other,  and  from  such  discordant  parts  to  ft 
whole  that  can  boast  any  distinguishing  j 
either  original  or  borrowed  :  yet  such  Is  tb< 
attempt  of  several  English  abroad  in  the  or 
zation  of  their  dinner  parties,  and  of  this 
culous  adaptation  Sir  Thomas  Courtly 's  * 
striking  example* 

English  hospitality  demands  a  certain  d 
of  profusion,  both  substantial  and  oroame 
but  Italian  delicacy  requires  that  only  one 
be  presented  at  a  time  to  the  choice  of  tb 
sitor;  and  to  aeeoni  module  thesr  contradict 
a  dinner,  similar  to  what  might  have  beon 
sen  ted  at  any  house  in  Portman-aquare, 
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laid  on  the  table,  and  while  the  guests  were  tan- 
talized by  its  view,  and  the  best  exertions  of  the 
cook  were  fading  into  air,  or  congealing  in  neg- 
lect, the  pompous  butler  removed  one  solitary 
dish  after  another  to  the  side- table  ;  and  having 
dissected  it  into  as  many  morsels  as  there  were 
heads  at  table,  deliberately  handed  it  round  to 
each  in  turn,  like  the  allotted  portions  of  felons 
in  Newgate. 

Here,  however,  a  choice  was  certainly  per- 
mitted ;  namely,  that  of  taking  the  first  eatable 
that  happened  to  come  within  reach,  however 
repugnant  to  your  taste  it  might  happen  to  be, 
or  to  wait  with  the  patience  of  a  stoic  till  the  last 
frozen  morsel  of  a  favourite  dish  arrives  in  turn 
at  your  elbow ;  for  a  death  by  starvation  would 
in  all  cases  be  preferred  to  the  solecism  in  good 
breeding  of  asking  to  be  helped  at  table  to  any 
one  of  the  many  delicacies  that  seem  to  be 
spread  before  you  for  the  sole  purpose  of  temp- 
tation* 

The  wine  is  circulated  with  the  same  mea- 
sured generosity;  and  when  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  tired  of  witnessing  the  life  and  death 
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of  two  courses  and  a  dessert,  without  even  the 
variety  of  seeing  the  table  uncovered,  the  cloth 
being  the  only  thing  stationary ;  she  gently  with- 
draws her  chair  from  the  social  boardt  and  at 
this  signal  all  her  guests  arise,  whether  hungry 
or  not;  and  falling  into  the  same  order  in  which 
they  entered,  each  lady  takes  the  arm  of  her 
cavalier,  and  ret  urns  to  the  drawing-room.  There 
a  counted  number  of  coffee-cups  are  again  pre- 
sented, whilst  the  well-tutored  servant  whispers 
to  each  individual  that  their  carriage  is  ready, 
and  the  entertainment  concludes,  after  three 
hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  of  passive  en* 
durance. 

At  last  that  happy  day  arrived  which  is  con 
secrated  to  St.  Agatha;  for  then  commenced 
all  the  extravagances  of  the  Carnival.  The 
Strada  di  Toledo  is  the  principal  scene  of 
day-light  festivity,  and  if  it  wis  possible  tm 
transport  a  quiet  respectable  English  gen- 
tleman from  his  own  lire-side,  and  place  him 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  all  it  offers,  the  effect 
would  inevitably  be  his  belief  of  being  actual!* 
present  at  the  orgies  of  Bedlam,  or  else  the 
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certainty  of  his  qualification  for  admission 
there* 

To  say,  that  on  these  occasions  every  person 
appears  masked,  is  only  to  give  a  very  slight  in* 
die  at  ion  of  the  total  revulsion  of  character  which 
every  person  and  thing  seem  to  undergo,  The 
common  street  is  a  theatre,  on  which,  for  six 
days,  every  individual  acts  some  folly  or  buf- 
foonery, in  which  his  greatest  emulation  is  to 
exceed  his  neighbours.  Noise  is  no  inconsi- 
derable adjunct  to  these  exertions,  and  the 
horrid  yells  that  are  sometimes  heard  in  riots  at 
our  theatres,  give  hut  a  faint  image  of  those 
which  it  is  the  common  entertainment  of  Italian 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  make  in  the  Carnival 
week,  for  about  five  hours  successively  every 
day;  but  the  Guerra  delle  Conftlte  is  the 
most  peculiar  amusement.  Ladies  and  gentle* 
men  begin  by  pelting  each  other  with  sugar- 
plums, which  at  last  degenerate  into  substitutes 
made  of  starch,  or  even  lime,  or  any  other  con- 
trivance that  can  he  found  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous and  impatient  demand.  Not  only  are 
carriages  and  passengers  casually  pelted,  but 
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groups  of  masks  regularly  give  battle  to  eaoh 
other ;  and  as  venders  of  such  ammunition  are 
always  at  hand  to  supply  both  sides  in  the  com- 
bat, it  often  happens  that  whole  baskets-fall 
are  thrown  at  once  on  the  adversaries,  filling  the 
air  with  dust,  and  whitening  the  pavement  so 
effectually,  that  its  traces  remain  for  days.  To 
witness  these  engagements  and  the  other  varkms 
antics  of  the  crowd,  the  windows  and  balconies 
of  all  the  houses  are  filled  with  spectators,  and 
from  five  to  ten  guineas  are  often  given  for  the 
hire  of  these  seats ;  and  as  the  war  is  not  only 
kept  up  between  opposite  houses,  but  even  ex- 
tends between  the  balconies  and  the  crowd  be- 
low them,  it  becomes  a  regular  trial  of  skill, 
extravagance,  and  perseverance ;  and  the  mask, 
or  the  carriage,  or  the  window  that  does  most 
execution  in  this  way,  is  cited  with  honour  and 
envy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

But  independent  of  these  amusements,  the 
coup  dceil  which  the  Strada  di  Toledo  presents 
is  one  of  the  most  animating  and  inspiring  that 
can  be  imagined:  three  and  four  rows  of  car- 
riages occupy  its  centre ;  pyramids  of  seats  am 
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ranged  against  the  walls  of  the  houses,  which 
are  covered  thick  with  masks ;  and  the  moving 
level  of  human  heads  which  fills  up  every  possible 
interstice,  not  only  of*  the  street,  but  of  the 
piazza  in  which  it  terminates, — presents  a  spec- 
tacle of  universal  merriment  and  idleness,  that 
is  in  itself  infectious.  The  very  horses,  and  car- 
riages, and  servants,  wear  the  livery  of  joy;  and 
from  every  window  in  the  street  hang  draperies 
of  the  brightest  and  most  varied  colours. 

These  are  some  of  the  morning  amusements, 
in  which,  either  as  actors  or  spectators,  Lady 
Harmau  and  her  niece  shared ;  for  however  in- 
significant they  may  appear  in  detail,  their  at- 
traction is  generally  found  irresistible  by  all ; 
and  so  much  were  they  delighted  by  the  scene 
altogether,  though  in  different  ways,  (as  Lady 
Harman  found  her  amusement  in  ridiculing 
what  Emily  shared  in,)  that  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  they  prepared  for  the  concluding 
fete,  which  puts  a  brilliant  end  to  all  the  joys  of 
the  Carnival. 

The  immense  theatre  of  San  Carlos  is  for 
these  fetes  formed  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  in 
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which  a  masked  ball  is  held,  that  perhaps  ex- 
ceeds in  gaiety  and  splendour  all  that  elsewhere 
can  even  be  imagined.  The  whole  area  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  pit  is  thrown  into  one  level, 
and  the  surrounding  boxes  are  used  as  separate 
supper-rooms,  each  of  w  hich  contributes  its  pe- 
culiar share  of  lights  and  gaiety  to  the  general 
effect.  To  these  balls,  all  of  every  rank  crowd 
in  a  competition  for  revelry,  and  the  decorum 
of  the  scene  is  much  better  preserved  than  could 
be  imagined  in  a  similar  assembly  in  England. 
Indeed,  amongst  the  Italians  the  exuberance  of 
their  mirth  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
moderation  of  their  conduct ;  and  "  qttiel 
phlegmatic  John  Bull,"  as  we  are  dcsignat 
would  at  any  common  fair  or  market  show  mo 
intemperance,  in  every  way,  than  these  viva- 
cious Italians  do  in  all  the  privileged  excesses 
of  their  saturnalia. 

Emily  had  never  before  seen  a  masked  halt 
and  though  the  figures  in  the  streets  had  in 
degree  accustomed  her  to  the  sight  of  masks, 
yet  she  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  first  mo* 
meut  intimidated  by  the  crowd  of  ghastly  im- 
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moveable  countenances  by  which  she  was  so 
closely  surrounded.  Lady  Hannan's  party  was 
numerous,  and  of  the  number  were  General  and 
Miss  Aston,  who  being  more  used  to  such 
scenes,  soon  unmasked,  as  did  Emily  and  Lady 
Herman ;  and  taking  possession  of  one  of  the 
vacant  benches,  they  remained  a  little  apart 
from  the  crowd,  whilst  the  others  mixed  with  it 
indiscriminately. 

Emily  had  not  long  sat  there,  when  a  Turk 
coming  up  to  her,  addressed  her  by  mime,  en- 
treating her  to  dance  with  him,  on  the  plea  of 
old  acquaintance.  Myrvin  had  left  her  side  but 
a  few  moments  habited  in  every  respect  the 
same,  and  Emily  laughed  at  the  formality  of  bis 
address,  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  had  re- 
sumed his  mask, 

"  I  thought  you  said  five  minutes  ago  that  it 
was  too  hot  for  dancing !  your  resolutions  are 
soon  changed/*  said  Emily. 

"  The  hope  of  gaining  Miss  Sternheim's 
hand  would  change  any  resolution/'  replied  the 
Turk. 

Emily  felt  abashed,  and  turning  quickly  to 
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Miss  Aston,  asked  her  if  she  knew  the  ma<fc  ( 
"  Charles  Myrvin,  to  be  sure  F  replied  she, 
after  a  hasty  glance;  and  then  added,  u  Are  you 
afraid  of  dancing  with  your  coachman,  as  the 
Princess  Bellina  did  at  Rome?" 

The  Turk  observed  her  doubt,  and  con  tinned, 
H  Do  you  affect  not  to  know  me,  when  I  parted 
from  you  so  lately  ?  Remember  how  you  stood 
on  the  amphitheatre  at  Cum  tea ;  remember  Pom- 
peii/* Emily  no  longer  doubted  it  was  Myrvin ; 
and  though  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  means  he 
took  of  convincing  her  of  his  identity,  she  yet, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  reminiscences,  gave  him  her 
hand  to  lead  her  to  the  dance. 

Quadrilles  and  waltzes  were  to  be  found  in 
every  comer  of  the  room ;  but  Emily  and  her 
partner  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
vacancy  in  any,  till  they  reached  the  opposite 
side  from  where  they  had  left  Lady  Harmm 
Emily  felt  annoyed  at  being  so  separated  from 
her  party,  especially  as  Myrvin  continued  to 
speak  in  a  feigned  voice;  at  last  she  stopped, 
and  proposed  for  the  present  to  give  up  the  at* 
tempt.  To  this,  however,  her  companion  would 
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by  no  means  assent.  "  Let  me  at  least  dance 
with  you,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  levity ;  "  if 
you  did  not  know  I  was  already  engaged,  I 
should  myself  become  a  suitor  for  your  hand 
more  seriously.** 

Emily  recoiled  with  more  than  her  usual  dig- 
nity: "  I  see  your  manners  are  much  dis- 
guised as  your  figure;  but  I  must  seriously  desire 
you  to  take  me  back  to  my  aunt X 

11  No  ;  don't  flatter  yourself  you  can  get  rid 
of  me  so  soon.  I  want  to  profit  by  this  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  you  about  the  business  at 
Pompeii ;  which,  'foregad,  I  think  I  never 
should  have  the  courage  to  do  barefacedly." 
Emily  tvembled  in  every  joint :  to  be  thus  so 
cruelly  taunted  when  in  MyrvuVs  power,  was 
an  insult  she  never  could  have  expected  to 
receive  from  him.  She  feared  to  trust  her  in- 
dignation to  words,  and  her  agitated  countenance 
had  no  effect  upon  her  tormentor.  itf  We  all 
know  you  refused  Lord  Vanderville  that  day ; 
and  let  me  take  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friend  in  telling  you  you  were  rather  foolish  in 
doing  so ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  my 
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friend  Phillimore.  I  hope,  though,  you  don  i 
mean  to  play  the  same  game  with  him :  he  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  worthy  even  of  Miss  Sten^eim/' 

At  that  moment  Sir  Hugh  himself  patted 
near  them  unmasked,  and  seeing  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  instantly  approached.  Emily,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  welcomed  his  arrival. 
M  Will  you,  Sir  Hugh,  do  me  the  favour  to 
escort  me  to  Lady  Harman  ?  I  have  in  vjih 
asked  this  Turk  to  do  so,  anc*  wish  to  be  relieved 
in  any  way  from  his  company/1 

f*  Your  wishes  are  always  laws  to  me,**  re- 
plied the  mask  :  "  but  don't  play  off  Sir  Hugh's 
jealousy  on  me ;  for  you  know  I  told  you  from 
the  first  I  was  otherwise  engaged,"  saying, 
the  Turk  made  her  a  low  bow,  and  was  in  a  few 
seconds  lost  in  the  crowd, 

Emily  stood  for  a  moment  motionless :  to  bear 
such  language  from  Myrvin  cut  her  to  the  soil ; 
and  yet  to  whom  other  than  to  Myrvin  ootid 
she  apply  it?  It  was  true,  she  had  latterly 
taught  herself  to  believe  that  no  engagement 
existed  between  him  and  Miss  Aston ;  but  did 
that  render  it  more  incumbent  upon  him  to 
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remind  her  of  it  I  It  was  also  true  that  the 
sentiments  he  had  then  expressed  were  far, 
very  far  different  from  those  which  she  had  in* 
ferred  from  his  manners  at  CardUella  ;  but  she 
now  actually  shuddered  at  recollecting  bow  far 
her  vanity  had  then  misled  her.  Sir  Hugh 
watched  her  changeful  colour,  and  used  all  the 
common-place  observations  to  reconcile  her  to 
the  circumstance  of  her  being  addressed  by  a 
mask :  she  did  not  know  to  which  he  attributed 
her  agitation,  nor  did  she  undeceive  him* 

The  baronet  was  naturally  good-natured ;  and 
even  if  he  had  neither  felt  nor  professed  any 
particular  admiration  of  Miss  Sternhebn,  the 
circumstance  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl  throw* 
ing  herself  thus  on  his  protection,  would  have 
been  alone  sufficient  to  excite  his  interest, 
Emily  felt  the  real  kindness  of  bis  manner, 
which  even  superseded  his  usual  flatteries ;  and 
as  she  contrasted  it  with  that  of  Myrvin,  it  ap- 
peared to  increased  advantage. 

When  Emily  arrived  where  Lady  Harm  an 
and  Miss  Aston  were  still  expecting  her,  they 
perceived  that  something  had  disturbed  her,  and 
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anxiously  inquired  what  had  happened?  u  No- 
thing/' said  she,  with  a  p,ardonable  equivoca- 
tion, w  except  that  it  was  too  crowded  to  dance, 
and  I  requested  Sir  Hugh  to  bring  me  back  to 
you."  Miss  Aston  was  engaged  in  speaking  to 
Lady  Montrent,  and  consequently  did  not  notice 
either  the  circumstance  of  her  returning  without 
Myrvin,  or  her  explanation  of  it. 

Lady  Harman  was  too  well  pleased  to  set* 
Sir  Hugh  in  attendance  to  inquire  or  doubt  its 
cause ;  and  even  if  she  had,  he,  for  many  reason?:, 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  contradict  MSm 
Sternheim.  Thus,  from  various  motives,  Emily 
confided  to  none  the  affront  she  had  received  ; 
for  how  could  she  repeat  to  any  that  Myrvin 
had  himself  denied  what  nothing  but  her  own 
vanity  had  dictated,  or  how  could  she  complain 
to  Miss  Aston  of  his  having  boasted  of  bis  en* 
gagement  with  her  ?  She  felt  doubly  wounded 
at  the  manner  in  which  this  communication  had 
been  made  ;  for  she  was  as  much  hurt  at  Mis* 
Aston  s  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  her,  as 
at  the  unprovoked  audacity  of  Myrvin  ;  but 
neither  of  those  different  feelings  could  bear 
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repetition ,  and  they  only  turned  inwards  to  chill 
those  of  regard  which  she  had  previously  enter- 
tained towards  both. 

While  they  were  all  standing  together  in  one 
group  with  Sir  Hugh,  as  usual,  at  Emily's 
elbow,  Myrvin  returned  unmasked  s  Emily  ob- 
served him,  whilst  yet  at  some  distance,  and 
narrowly  observing  every  part  of  his  dress*,  be- 
came still  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  was 
the  Identical  Turk*  No  sooner,  however,  did 
he  approach,  than  turning  to  Sir  Hugh,  she 
entered  eagerly  into  conversation  with  him.  de- 
cidedly avoiding  Myrvin.  The  latter,  however, 
advanced  with  the  same  animated  countenance 
and  familiar  tone  which  latterly  his  intimacy 
with  Miss  Sternheim  had  seemed  to  authorise  ; 
and  immediately  addressing  her,  said,  M  Will 
you  fulfil  your  promise  of  dancing  with  roe, 
now  ?  I  have  found  another  room,  much  cooler, 
and  less  crowded/' 

"I  am  otherwise  engaged,"  replied  she, 
haughtily  ;  and  again  turned  towards  Sir  Hugh, 
who  had  heard  her  answer,  and  understood  it ; 
and  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  in  involuntary 
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gratitude  for  her  decided  preference,  instantly 
led  her  to  the  neighbouring  set  of  dancers,  where 
in  a  few  moments,  she  found  herself  waltzing, 
almost  before  she  was  herself  aware  of  the  full 
import  of  her  own  expressions. 

Myrvin  remained  stupidly  gazing  after  them, 
on  the  spot  which  she  had  left,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring; to  account  for  the  sudden  alteration 
in  her  manners  towards  him :  at  last,  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  it  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  his  having1  made  a  few  turns  in  a  waltz  with 
La  Marchese  Sempronia  during  his  pending 
engagement  to  Miss  Stemheim.  This  belief 
rather  flattered  his  self-love  than  otherwise ; 
and  feeling  convinced  that  he  could  easily  prove 
his  transgression  to  have  been  involuntary,  be 
consoled  himself  under  the  present  misunder- 
standing, and  perceiving  La  Contessa  Bigna- 
raore,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  acoept  his  escort, 
and  they  sauntered  through  the  crowd  to  an* 
other  part  of  the  room. 

It  happened  that  Myrvin  and  Emily  did  not 
again  meet  that  evening.  As  soon  as  her  waltz 
was  finished,  various  other  amusements  sue* 
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ceeded,  such  as  visiting  the  different  parties  in 
the  boxes  with  whom  they  were  acquainted, 
and  receiving  similar  visits  in  their  own*  No 
sooner  did  the  lights  and  supper  in  Lady  Her- 
man s  box  proclaim  her  presence  there,  than  all 
those  who  had  any  pretence  for  doing  so, 
crowded  into  it  at  once  to  see  and  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  beauty  of  the  year*  Myrvin 
alone  was  not  of  the  number.  He  was  not 
used  to  class  himself  with  the  many,  and  had 
insensibly  fallen  into  the  habit  of  claiming  such 
distinctive  interest  in  Miss  Steraheim,  that  he 
almost  considered  himself  aggrieved  in  witness- 
ing the  crowds  which  now  flocked  to  share  her 
smiles. 

She,  meanwhile,  almost  dreaded  his  approach, 
and  seemed  even  more  anxious  than  her  aunt  to 
retire  from  the  far- famed  ftte>  which  thus  to  her 
so  memorably  had  closed  the  pleasures  of  the 
Carnival. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  CAPRI. 


For  many  succeeding  days,  Miss  Sternheim 
evaded  seeing  either  Myrvin  or  Miss  Aston. 
Her  heart  had  been  deeply  lacerated,  and  the 
predilection  which  till  then  she  had  encouraged 
towards  both,  occasioned  her  feeling  but  the 
more  acutely  the  injuries  she  had  received  from 
them.    But  her  distress  was  precisely  of  that 
description  which  forbad  confidence,  for  we  wil- 
lingly complain  of  every  offence  save  only  those 
which  compromise  our  own  self-love  ;  and  that 
insatiable  passion  is  of  so  jealous  a  nature,  that 
it  shrinks  even  from  condolence.    But  even  had 
the  subject  been  one  of  less  delicacy,  Lady 
Harman  was  not  the  person  to  whom  Emily 
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would  willingly  have  confessed  her  sentiments  : 
her  actions  were  always  under  her  aunt's  con- 
trol, but  her  thoughts  were  seldom  laid  open 
to  her  inspection. 

This  by  no  means  proceeded  from  natural  re- 
serve ;  on  the  contrary,  no  character  was  ever 
more  ingenuous  than  that  of  Emily  Sternheim  \ 
and  while  either  of  her  parents  survived,  no 
thought  or  feeling,  however  transient,  was  con- 
cealed from  them ;  no  sentiment  was  cherished 
in  her  heart,  that  had  not  first  been  transferred 
into  theirs,  and  thereby  hallowed  to  her.  But 
in  losing  her  parents,  her  best,  her  dearest  friends, 
she  had  lost  her  only  confidants ;  for  a  separa- 
tion, apparently  as  interminable  as  death  itself, 
had  at  nearly  the  same  time  divided  her  from 
the  only  living  person  who  had  shared  her  con- 
fidence with  them ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  almost 
a  sacrilege  to  those  so  justly  dear,  now  to  trans- 
fer such  rights,  which  once  were  solely  theirs,  to 
others  comparatively  strangers. 

Lady  Harman,  however,  was  at  once  more 
and  less  than  a  stranger  to  Emily.  From  Miss 
Steraheinv  s  earliest  infancy,  she  had  been  used 
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to  hear  of  her  aunt ;  but  though  neither  of  her 
parents  had  perpetuated  their  animosity  by  it* 
repetition,  yet  she  had  almost  unconsciously  im- 
bibed ideas  of  dread  and  of  dislike,  as  coupled 
in  her  young  ideas  with  her  name :  to  these, 
was  now  superadded  some  degree  of  resentment 
for  Lady  Harmans  implacability  to  Willoughby , 
of  the  real  cause  of  which  she  was  totally  igno- 
rant; and  these  compound  feelings,  which  so 
strongly  militated  against  her  affection  to  her 
aunt,  were  duly  balanced  by  the  gratitude  which 
Lady  Harman's  kindness  to  herself  elicited. 

But  Emily's  disposition  was  one  in  which  the 
softest  and  kindest  feelings  always  predomi- 
nated. Had  she  known  that  at  any  period  of 
her  life,  her  father  had  refused  to  allow  her  to 
live  with  Lady  Harman,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
dained the  ostentatious  offer  of  her  Ladyship** 
friendship ; — no  motives,  not  even  submission  to 
that  advice  and  authority  which  latterly  had 
prevailed  on  her  to  accept  her  offered  protec- 
tion, would  have  induced  her  to  renew  their 
connexion*  But  of  this,  happily,  she  was  un- 
informed ;  and  though  she  often  wondered  why 
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her  mother  and  her  aunt  had  not  been  more 
intimate,  it  only  produced  regret  that  one  she 
loved  as  much  as  she  really  did  Lady  Harman, 
should  not  have  been  thoroughly  known  and 
well  appreciated  by  her,  to  whose  judgment  her 
own  paid  such  implicit  deferent m* 

Still  her  affection  for  her  aunt  daily  increased. 
She  had  been  Emily's  protector  when  the  world 
had  offered  none  beside,  and  the  tenderest 
affections  of  the  orphan's  heart  had  there  found 
one  legitimate  object  on  whom  to  rest,  amidst 
the  dreary  void  of  friendless  solitude,  in  which 
Emily  had  so  suddenly  found  herself.  Gra- 
titude, at  first,  was  the  sole  sentiment  which 
Lady  Harman's  kindness  to  her  excited :  but 
gratitude  in  a  fresh  and  innocent  heart  precedes, 
by  a  few  steps  only,  the  warmer  sentiments  of 
affection.  Emily  soon  loved  her  aunt  for  her 
very  kindnesses ;  Lady  Harman  as  soon  learned 
to  love  the  object  of  those  kindnesses ;  and  as 
daily  intercourse  confirmed  the  different  merits 
of  each,  their  mutual  regard  proportion  ably 
increased* 

But  still  Emily's  affection  for  her  aunt,  how- 
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ever  sincere,  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  on* 
limited  confidence  in  her,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  confine  her  devices  for  avoiding  both  Mies 
Aston  and  Myrvin  entirely  to  her  own 'inge- 
nuity. In  them,  some  accidental  circumstances 
favoured  her,  as  Miss  Aston  was  for  a  few  day* 
engaged  in  attending  her  father  in  a  slight  in- 
disposition, and  Lady  Harman  was  equally  en- 
grossed by  the  departure  of  her  friend  Mrs* 
Liston  from  Naples. 

Three  days  Emily  passed  almost  entirely  in 
seclusion,  yainly  endeavouring  to  ascertain  why 
fortune  should  have  shown  her  such  despite  ia 
subjecting  her  to  a  mortification  so  little  de- 
served, and  as  vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
herself  to  its  effects.  Meantime,  Myrvin  was 
constant  in  his  daily  visits  to  Lady  Harman; 
and  his  frequently  renewed  interrogatories  as  to 
why  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mini 
Sternheim  sometimes  produced  from  Lady 
Harman  a  similar  expression  of  surprise,  which, 
however,  seldom  survived  the  casual*  excess 
with  which  Emily  replied  to  her  queries  on  the 
subject. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale's  desire  to  culti- 
vate Miss  Sternheim  s  acquaintance  bad  by  no 
means  terminated  with  their  excursion  to  Car- 
ditella :  on  the  contrary,  it  almost  appeared  as 
if  a  still  stronger  motive  than  mere  pleasure  in 
her  society  induced  Lady  Tinterndale  to  seek 
it  so  sedulously,  Emily  frequently  accompa- 
nied them  in  their  morning  drives,  and  had 
more  than  once  joined  their  family  party  to 
dinner,  whilst  her  aunt  was  performing  all  the 
officious  etiquette  of  friendship  with  Mrs.  Lis- 
ton.  Emily  was  not  therefore  much  surprised 
at  one  day  receiving  a  note  from  the  countess, 
asking  her  to  call  upon  her :  M  We  shall  have  a 
lite-d-ttte"  added  she,  "  as  my  Lord  is  gone 
out  to  ride;  but  I  shall  be  the  more  obliged 
by  your  compliance  with  my  request," 

As  Miss  Sternheim  was  just  stepping  into 
Lady  Harman's  carriage  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment, she  was  accosted  by  Myrvin,  who  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  passed,  and  ac- 
tually ran  to  overtake  her  ere  she  left  the  door. 

''At  last  I  see  you.  Miss  Sternheim  1  I 
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thought  we  were  never  to  meet  again,"  Mid 
he,  almost  upbraidingly. 

"  Our  engagements  are  so  different,  that  it 
must  be  troublesome  to  both  to  keep  op  qny 
further  intercourse ;"  and  as  she  said  thin,  liar 
dark  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  Good  God !  Miss  Sternheim,  what  de  yon 
mean?  I  don't  understand  you;  for  Heaven's 
sake,  explain  yourself." 

"  Unnecessary  explanations  are  always  im- 
pertinent, and  it  is  contrary  to  my  custom 
either  to  give  or  to  receive  them." 

"  This  must  be  some  mistake.  When  will 
you  allow  me  to  call  upon  you?  When  will 
you  be  at  home?" 

"I  am  otherwise  engaged,  Mr.  Myrvin T 
and  she  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  on* 
But  the  pride  which  till  then  had  supported 
her,  now  gave  way  under  her  conflicting  feel- 
ings, and  before  she  reached  Lady  Tintero- 
dale's,  a  burst  of  tears  had  relieved  her  swollen 
heart. 

As  soon,  however,  as  she  entered  the  conn- 
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tesss  drawing-room,  lier  thoughts  were  di- 
verted to  a  far  different  channel.  She  received 
Miss  Sternheim  with  every  demonstration  of 
regard,  and  instantly  explained  to  her  the  mo- 
tive of  her  request.  "  I  feel/*  said  Lady  Tin- 
terndale,  "  that  I  am  about  to  take  a  great 
liberty  with  you,  Miss  Sternheim ; — far  greater 
than  my  slight  acquaintance  with  you  autho- 
rizes ;  but  the  only  apology  I  can  make  to  you, 
i«  to  tell  you  my  motives  without  reserve/' 

Emily  expressed  her  anxiety  to  comply  with 
any  of  her  Ladyship's  wishes,  and  the  countess 
continued : — 

**  I  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  you 
spoke  of  Lady  Mary  Norton  the  other  day, 
that  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  have  shared 
her  intimacy ;  if  so,  you  mast  be  aware  of  the 
unfortunate  disagreement  that  exists  between 
her  and  my  lord." 

Emily,  of  course,  assented  to  this,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  professed  entire  ignorance  as  to 
its  cause.  Lady  Tinterndale  briefly  stated  it  to 
have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  some  trilling  in- 
discretions  on  the  part  of  Lady  Mary,  which, 
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the  earl  not  only  condemned  in  themselyes,  bat 
had  still  more  urged  her  to  correct,  from  Ike 
fear  of  their  disgusting  a  gentleman  who  was 
then  paying  his  addresses  to  her  Ladyship,  and 
to  whom  she  was  seriously  attached :  her  owa 
natural  levity,  and  the  insidious  advicq  of  acaae 
false  friends,  deterred  her  from  following  her 
brother's  counsel ;  and  she  doubly  resented  the 
earl's  interference,  when  fatal  experience  proved 
his  predictions  correct  as  to  the  consequence  of 
her  neglecting  them.  She  was  unhappy  from 
her  own  folly,  and  unjust  because  she  was 
unhappy. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  too  much  alike 
in  disposition  in  one  respect, — both  were  too 
proud  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  which  each  sighed 
for ;  and  in  the  present  delicate  state  of  the 
earl's  health,  the  estrangement  between  him 
and  his  only  sister  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and 
increased  his  malady.  It  was,  therefore,  on 
that  account,  that  Lady  Tinterndale,  whose 
feelings  and  character  were  identified  with  those 
of  her  husband,  now  as  anxiously  wished  to 
promote  their  reunion  as  she  had  formerly  ea- 
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deavoured  to  enforce  his  opinions;  for  to  re* 
store  bis  happiness,  which  she  fondly  believed 
was  to  re-establish  his  health,  was  her  only  ob- 
ject ;  and  to  effect  it,  she  esteemed  no  persona! 
sacrifice  too  great. 

Common  report  had  informed  Lord  and  Lady 
Tinterndale  that  their  old  friend  and  favourite 
Lord  Vanderville  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  Miss  Sternheim,  and  of  course  the  interest 
they  naturally  took  in  the  subject  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  her  character*    Every  testi- 
mony wos  in  her  favour;  and  when,  in  their 
journey  to  Naples,  they  had  accidentally  met 
his  Lordship,  and  learned  from  him  the  cruel 
disappointment  which  changed  their  congratu- 
lations to  condolences,  they  were  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  one 
whom,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  he  still 
so  honoured.    Their  solicitude  at  first  only  re- 
lated to  Lord  Vanderville ;  and  though  at  Car- 
dttella,  and  for  some  days  subsequently,  Lady 
Tinterndale  had  attributed  Miss  Steruheim's 
rejection  of  the  earl  to  her  preference  of  his 
vol*  in.  d 
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friend,  yet  since  the  Carnival  she  bad  not! 
the  estrangement  that  had  taken  place  between 
her  and  Myrvin;  and  as  her  approbation  of 
Miss  Sternheiro  became  stronger,  her  anxiety 
increased  to  know  the  cause  of  her  rejection  of 
Lord  Vanderville's  suit.  This  latter  interest 
was,  however,  only  secondary  to  that  her  lady- 
ship felt  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Mary  Norton : 
though  it  accounted  for  her  early  predilection  in 
Miss  Sternheim'a  favour,  and  her  first  wish  to 
become  known  to  her;  and  since  their  drive 
together  toCarditella.  and  the  generous,  honest, 
testimony  Miss  Sternheim  had  then  borne  to 
Lady  Mary  Norton's  merits,  Lady  Tin  tern* 
dale  had  turned  her  whole  thoughts  on  Miss 
Sternheim  as  the  mediator  she  bad  long  sought, 
and  the  disinterested  friend  whose  counsel  sb<* 
might  follow  in  effecting  that  which  was  the 
object  of  her  most  anxious  wishes. 

Having  laid  before  Emily,  without  reserve, 
all  the  circumstances  concerning  Lady  Man 
Norton  that  immediately  related  to  her  brother, 
she  as  frankly  asked  her  opinion  whether  she 
believed  Lady  Mary  would  repel  her  advance 
*•  .* .  flfl 
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to  renewed  amity  and  regard, — a  question  Emily 
felt  no  hesitation  in  answering  without  any 
breach  of  the  confidence  Lady  Mary  had  re- 
posed in  her;  and  the  amiable  countess  not  only 
enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  her  present  gene~ 
rnsity,  hut  delightedly  anticipated  its  result,  till 
their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  earl ; 
and  Emily  returned  home,  pleased  with  the 
renovated  happiness  of  her  friend,  and  inso- 
much relieved  from  the  depression  of  spirits 
from  which  she  had  for  some  days  suffered* 

On  her  entrance,  she  found  that  General  and 
Miss  Aston  had  been  with  Lady  Harm  an  in  her 
absence,  and  had  prevailed  on  her  to  go  with 
them  that  night  to  a  private  oratorio  at  San 
Carlos.  Emily,  who  had  imbibed  a  cordial  de- 
testation of  the  very  name  of  a  place  which  to 
her  had  been  the  scene  of  such  unprecedented 
mortification,  and  who  still  more  dreaded  the 
idea  of  meeting  Miss  Aston  there  than  any 
where  else,  used  all  her  influence  to  prevail  on 
her  aunt  to  dispense  with  Emily's  accompanying 
her ;  and  as  Lady  Harman  never  condescended 
to  think  much  about  trifles,  she  took  for  granted 
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that  her  assumed  Lead-ache  was  a  real  one*  and 
rather  rejoiced  at  the  prudence  which  prevented 
Miss  Sternheim's  being  fatigued  previous  to  a 
party  which  Lady  Harraau  was  to  give  in  a 
few  days,  than  regretted  her  absence  on  thai 
occasion. 

The  next  morning,  Emily  was  alone  in  her 
dressing-room,  when  she  heard  a  slight  tap  at 
the  door,  and  looking  up,  she  beheld  Miss  As- 
ton enter.  It  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  ladies  appeared  for  the  moment  most  em- 
barrassed; but  Miss  Aston  was  most  dignified, 
and  Emily  was  obliged  to  recall  in  instanta 
neons  recollection  all  the  grievances  of  which  she 
complained,  before  she  could  resume  her  usual 
self-possession. 

Miss  Aston  s  voice  was  as  mild  as  ever,  but 
her  manner  was  much  more  distant  as  she  ad* 
dressed  Emily.  "  I  know  I  am  an  unexpected 
visitor,"  said  she,, "  and  I  even  doubt  being  a 
welcome  one;  hut  I  can  no  longer  bear  this 
suspense,  and  I  am  really  come,  Miss  Steroheim, 
to  satisfy  my  anxieties  about  you." 

"  You  axe  very  good,  hut  the  head-ache  1 
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complained  of  last  night  is  gone— lam  perfectly 
well  to-day — thank  you/' 

"  It  is  not  your  health  alone  I  am  anxious 
about;  it  is  in  your  friendship*  Emily,  that  I  find 
an  alteration,"  and  she  drew  her  chair  closer  to 
Miss  Sternheim's,  as  if  in  renewal  of  their  inti- 
macy, 

(f  I  am  always  grateful  for  as  much  of  Miss 
Aston  s  friendship  as  she  chooses  to  bestow 
upon  me/1 

'*  Then,  as  friendship  never  can  exist  without 
confidence,  tell  me,  I  request  of  you,  what  has 
produced  the  change  in  your  manners  towards 
me/1 

Emily  coldly  denied  any  change;  but  Miss 
Aston  was  not  to  be  so  deceived.  "  I  cannot  give 
my  regard  in  measured  quantities,"  continued 
she,  "  and  forgive  me,  if  I  accuse  you  either  of 
caprice  in  cancelling  our  friendship  so  suddenly 
without  any  reason,  or  of  injustice  in  withhold- 
ing that  reason  from  me/' 

"  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Aston,in  any  way  to  for* 
feit  your  regard,  though  I  scarcely  consider 
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myself  more  accountable  to  others  than  they 
hold  themselves  to  me." 

"  There  is  some  misunderstanding  here,  Emily, 
Charles  Myrviu  has  been  with  me  two  hours 
this  morning,  complaining  of  your  refusing  him 
even  an  opportunity  of  explanation*1* 

"  Explanation  is  unnecessary /'rejoined  Emily: 
u  Mr.  Myrvin  has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit." 

"What!  is  it  possible?  Are  yon  already 
aware  of  his  attachment  ?" 

"Unquestionably  ;  I  know  it  equally  by  mi 
own  penetration,  and  his  repeated  assertions." 

"  Then  I  have  done,"  replied  Miss  Aston, 
rising  from  her  seat:  "If  you  so  well  know  Mr 
Myrvin's  sentiments,  no  doubt  the  alteration  in 
your  conduct  has  been  purposely  designed  to 
save,  as  you  have  said,  unnecessary  explanation  " 

u  I  scarcely  think  my  conduct  can  be  misun- 
derstood/'answered  Emily;  "  but  though  I  own. 
Miss  Aston,  I  should  have  been  gratified  hy 
your  earlier  confidence,  although  I  had  no  right 
o  claim  it,  yet  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  my 
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only  feelings  regarding  you  areT  a  sincere  wish 
tbat  your  marriage  with  Mr.  Myrvin  may  bring 
every  happiness  to  both/1 

u  Mij  marriage  with  Mr.  Myrvin !  What  are 
you  dreaming  of,  Emily  V* 

"The  very  last  time  1  saw  Mr*  Myrvin,  hd 
told  me  twice  of  his  being  engaged,  and  of 
course  it  can  be  to  no  other  than  to  you,"  Miss 
Aston  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing,  and 
then  added,  "  I  always  told  Charles  if  ever  he 
played  the  lover,  he  must  learn  to  speak  plain. 
Engaged!  yes,  his  affections  are  deeply  engaged ; 
they  have  been  so  long ;  but,  trust  me,  not  to 
me,  good  cousin  Sophy  though  I  am/' 

"  I  own  I  thought  you  unkind  not  to  tell  me 
of  your  engagement*"  said  Emily,  blushing,  and 
taking  Miss  AmWs  hand  with  more  affection 
lhan  ever  s  "  but  as  to  Mr-  Myrvin,  it  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  told  me  of  his  engage* 
meut  that  I  so  much  resent ;  as  to  the  rest,  I 
only  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  you  are  not  the 
object  of  his  choice," 

"  I  must  not  betray  his  confidence  "  returned 
Miss  Aston,  gaily,  m  even  though  I  won  it 
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from  him,  for  I  knew  his  heart  long  before  he 
did  himself;  but  his  own  words  must  tell  you 
who  his  choice  really  is.  I  hope,  Miss  Stem* 
heim,  you  will  approve  of  it,"  aad  her  arcb 
look  again  embarrassed  Emily.  "  But  first 
tell  me  how  he  told  you  of  this  mighty  engage- 
ment :  nothing  entertains  me  so  much  as  these 
misunderstandings,  particularly  when  they  oc- 
cur with  such  laconic  personages  as  Charles 
Myrvin.'* 

Emily  repeated  all  that  bad  passed  between 
her  and  the  Turk  ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  scald* 
ing  tears  of  pride  coursed  rapidly  down  he? 
cheeks.  His  impertinence  had  made  too  deep 
an  impression  on  her  to  be  forgotten  in  its 
minutest  particle;  and  still  as  she  related  it, 
Miss  Aston's  pity  for  her  increased,  and  with 
it  her  conviction  tbat  the  mask  could  not  hav 
been  Myrvin.  And  now  her  kindness, 
soothing  friendship,  agitated  Emily  even  m 
than  all  her  previous  mortifications ;  and 
heart,  let  down  from  the  extreme  tension  in 
which  it  had,  for  some  days,  been  held,  found 
relief  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears.    Miss  Aston 
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in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  them  by  consola- 
tion: her  affectionate  attentions  only  made 
them  flow  the  faster;  but  all  her  arguments 

went  to  prove  that  the  mask  could  not  have 
been  Myrvin,  "  I  have  even  some  suspicion,3' 
continued  she,  "  that  I  know  who  it  actually 
was;  for  the  same  Turk,  I  now  recollect,  ac- 
costed me  whilst  Myrvin  was  dancing.  Myr- 
vbi  himself  must  convince  you  it  was  not  he ; 
and  if  you  will  give  me  till  to-morrow  night,  I 
think  I  shall  discover  who  it  actually  was." 
So  saying,  the  two  friends  parted  with  more 
than  renewed  affection  ;  and  Emily  spent  some 
time  in  reflections  far  pleasanter  than  any 
which  her  reveries  for  the  last  few  days  had 
afforded. 

The  truth  was,  Miss  Aston1  s  suggestions  were 
right;  and  accident,  even  more  than  design, 
had  adapted  Mr,  Charlton's  language  to  Jlyr- 
vin  s  supposed  circumstances.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  who  delight  in  canvassing  and  inter* 
fering  in  every  business  and  every  circumstance 
that  comes  within  their  notice  ;  and  a  conduct, 
which,  in  truth,  only  originates  in  mere  idleness 
and  restless  curiosity,  is  called  excessively  good* 
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uatured,  or  excessively  troublesome,  accord* 
iiig  to  its  result.  He  had  himself  been  married 
many  years,  but  still  considered  himself  contem- 
porary with  all  the  young  men  in  whose  amuse- 
ments he  shared,  or  into  whose  confidence  he 
obtruded  himself.  He  took  lodgings,  recom* 
mended  cooks,  and  gave  introductions  to  every 
family  that  arrived  at  Naples ;  whilst  still  the 
natural  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
acquired  fashion  of  his  manners,  prevented  hi* 
degenerating  into  the  assistant  who  oblige* 
every  body,  and  is  respected  by  none. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Charlton  stit)  held  bis 
own  station  unblenched ;  and  whilst  it  was  his 
amusement  and  business  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  amusement  and  business  of  every  body 
else,  still  each  person  felt  it  an  additional  ticket 
of  admission  into  good  company,  to  ride  in  on  ihv 
reputation  of  their  M  friend  Mr.  Charlton*'* 

From  the  first  day  in  which  he  had  witn 
Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's  courteous  rescue  of  Mil 
Sternheim  from  the  dangers  of  her  overthrow, 
he  had  coupled  them  together  in  hU  recollrc- 
tions;  and  when  he  became  convinced  that 
Miss  Sternheim's  hand  would  be  a  valuable 
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prize  to  any,  he  was  but  the  more  interested  in 
its  disposal.  It  was  true  the  baronet  was  in  his 
estimation  merely  a  good-humoured  "  dunder* 
headed"  fellow,  but  then  he  the  more  needed  a 
clever  and  a  rich  wife ;  and  his  very  follies  at  the 
Duchess  de  Laboune's  ball  confirmed  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's ideas  of  the  feasibility  and  propriety  of  his 
marrying  Emily.  Mr.  Charlton  had  at  the  same 
time  witnessed  Myrvin's  interference;  and  cal- 
culating on  the  possibility  of  unpleasant  conse- 
queuces  ensuing,  he  had  the  following  morning 
appeared  in  Sir  Hugh's  room  at  an  unusually 
early  hour  in  the  character  of  mediator,  or  ra- 
ther guardian,  and  with  General  Aston,  had 
made  it  his  '*  business/'  alias  "amusement,"  to 
pre?ent  the  two  young  men  quarrelling* 

From  thenceforward  he  became  the  baronet's 
confidant  on  Miss  Sternheim  s  subject,  or  rather 
his  adviser  and  encourager;  for  without  Mr. 
Charlton's  incitement,  and  Lady  Harman's  evi- 
dent approval,  even  Sir  Hugh  PhillimoreV  want 
of  diffidence  and  want  of  sense  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  him  to  continue  his  addresses  in 
despite  of  Emily's  disdain.    But  the  same  cir* 
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cumstance  which  made  Mr*  Charlton  bo  fully 
master  of  Sir  Hugh's  feelings*  equally  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  engagement  then 
pending  between  Miss  Sternheim  and  Lord 
Vanderville;  and  as  the  earl  was  exactly  the 
frank  open-hearted  character  which  conceded 
nothing,  Mr.  Charlton  found  himself  nearly  as 
much  in  his  Lordship's  confidence  as  in  that  of 
Sir  Hugh,  and  by  consequence,  nearly  as  much 
interested  for  both.  However,  when  the  earl 
was  off  the  field,  his  zeal  for  the  baronet  was 
renovated  with  fresh  vigour;  and  though  he  and 
Sir  Hugh  had  sometimes  debated  the  question, 
whether  Myrvin  was  or  was  not  a  marrying 
man,  yet  the  reserve  of  Myrvin's  character, 
which  shrank  from  all  confidence,  was  sufficient 
in  itself  to  make  Mr.  Charlton  but  the  more 
anxious  for  the  success  of  his  rival,  who  was  so 
diametrically  the  reverse. 

Still  Sir  Hughs  progress  was  by  no  mr—t 
sufliciently  rapid  to  satisfy  Mr.  Charlton,  and 
he  determined  "  to  help  him  on  if  he  could/ 
for  which  he  rightly  calculated  the  freedom  of 
masked  ball  was  a  favourable  opportunity*  The 
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similarity  between  his  dress  and  Myrrin's  was 
merely  accidental ;  and  when  be  first  asked  Miss 
Sternheim  to  dance,  it  was  without  any  inten- 
tion of  representing  any  other  individual,  and 
merely  with  the  design  of  "  advising"  her  as  he 
did  every  body  else.  He  soon,  however*  dis- 
covered that  she  mistook  him  for  some  other 
person,  and  the  circumstance  was  too  favour- 
able to  be  neglected ;  whilst,  therefore,  he  from 
it  assumed  a  freedom  which,  as  Mr.  Charlton,  he 
never  would  have  ventured,  he  stiU  thought  he 
was  perfectly  secure,  even  in  case  of  ultimate 
recognition,  in  the  pains  he  took  to  disclaim  any 
flirtation  with  her  himself;  and  when  he  had  re- 
signed her  to  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore,  he  went  away 
exulting  in  the  result  of  his  plan*  and  congratu- 
lating himself  on  the  certainty  that  the  baronet 
was  in  so  fair  a  train  for  success,  that  he  would 
deserve  his  disappointment  if  he  lost  her  now. 

Miss  Aston  was  of  course  not  fully  apprised 
of  the  whole  train  of  these  little  circumstances, 
but  still  she  learned  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Charlton  was  the  Turk  who  had  occasioned  so 
much  misery  to  those  for  whom  she  was  so  af* 
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fectionately  interested;  and  when  she  entered 
Lady  Harman's  drawing-room  the  following 
night,  her  animated  countenance  was  the  har* 
binger  of  welcome  intelligence.  She  hadt  how- 
ever,  been  disappointed  in  her  intention  of  pre- 
ceding the  rest  of  the  company,  for  several  of 
Lady  Harman's  guests  were  foreigners*  and 
they  make  such  a  point  of  commencing  their 
parties  early,  especially  at  English  houses,  that 
several  had  arrived  before  half  the  rooms  wen 
lighted,  and  Miss  Stern  helm  was  already  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  them,  which  not  all 
Lady  Harman's  perseverance  in  her  "  easy 
guide"  had  yet  capacitated  her  for  carry  ing  on 
in  their  language. 

The  agitation  of  Emily's  feelings,  which  still 
fluctuated  between  her  doubts  of  Myrvin  and 
her  interpretation  of  Miss  Aston's  observations, 
gave  new  charms  to  her  beauty ;  and  when  her 
friend  whispered  to  her,  as  she  passed,  what  had 
been  the  result  of  her  discoveries,  though  not 
the  particulars  of  them,  they  almost  seemed  to 
defy  restraint:  still,  however,  she  sufficient!* 
<  ommanded  herself  to  conceal  them  from  the 
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strangers  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
the  elegance  with  which  she  presided  as  her 
aunt's  deputy,  gave  her  still  more  forcible  at- 
tractions to  alt  who  shared  her  notice* 

Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  meantime  remained 
stationary  at  Lady  Barman's  side,  which  he  still 
felt  was  the  safest  position  he  could  take  up,  at 
least  till  Mr.  Charlton's  entrance ;  for  however 
unwilling  he  was  to  confess  it,  he  could  not 
deny  even  to  himself  that  Miss  Sternheim's 
manners  had  been  still  more  repulsive  to  him 
than  ever.  As  it  was  now  Lent,  no  dancing 
was  of  course  admissible,  and  the  guests  had 
divided  themselves  through  the  different  rooms 
in  pursuit  of  the  various  other  amusements 
which  awaited  their  choice.  In  one  of  these* 
Mrs,  Charlton  and  Emily,  and  some  of  the  best 
amateur  musicians  at  Naples^  had  just  finish"  <1 
a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  when  Miss  Stern  - 
heim  beheld  Myrvin  amongst  their  auditors. 
Her  salutation  was  more  that  of  a  hostess  than 
of  a  friend,  and  bis  recognizance  of  her  demon- 
strated a  slight  degree  of  haughtiness  that  re- 
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sented  having  been  wrongfully  accused;  but 
-ill  be  advanced  nearer,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
her  own  agitation  convinced  him  he  was  beside 

her. 

"  I  hope  you  are  now  satisfied*  Hiss  Stern- 
heim,  that  you  were  for  once  mistaken,"  mH 
Myrvin,  in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest. 
Emily 'a  embarrassment  increased,  and  she  hesi- 
tatingly replied,  11  I  own  I  did  not  expect  that 
you  should  take  so  much  pains  to  convince  mr 
of  a  matter  so  easily  devised,  in  a  manner  m 
extraordinary." 

'*  And  did  you — could  you  seriously  apply 
such  communications  to  me?"  asked  Myrvin, 
reproachfully- 

u  If  I  did  so,  my  punishment  is  at  least  equal 
to  my  crime  in  feeling  myself  now  necessitated 
to  make  you  an  apology/* 

"  No/*  returned  he,  vivaciously,  u  it  not 
half  sufficient,  and  I  will  now  revenge  rmseh 
by  acting  the  Turk  in  sober  truth,  and  cate- 
chising you  still  more  strictly  than  he  did/* 

Myrvins  manner  was  that  of  mere  gutcty, 
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but  the  expression  of  Lis  countenance  was  tbat 
of  intense  interest,  and  Emily  coloured  as  she 
withdrew  from  his  gaze. 

"  Your  friend  the  Turk/'  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  took  the  liberty,  I  under- 
stand, of  condemning  your  refusal  of  poor  Van- 
derville;  may  I,  Miss  Steroheim,  dare  I  ask 
you,  is  there  no  chance  of  your  changing  your 
resolutions  in  his  favour  V 

"  None  whatever,  Mr.  Myrvin,"  replied 
Emily,  steadily.  She  had  not  been  prepared  for 
hearing  his  Lordship  s  suit  thus  renewed,  but 
her  mind  was  so  completely  and  firmly  made  up 
on  that  subject,  that  no  suddenness  of  interro- 
gation could  incur  even  the  appearance  of  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Are  these  your  real  sentiments?  will  do 
future  explanation  or  effort  on  bis  part  induce 
you  to  change  them?"  inquired  Myrvint  with 
increased  anxiety. 

"  It  is  very  improbable  that  Lord  Vanderville 
should  ever  bestow  a  thought  on  me,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  I  should  ever  change  my 
determinations  respecting  him;  and  now,"  con* 
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linued  she, 14  as  the  Turk  is  off  the  stage,  alio* 
me  to  request  I  may  Dot  be  again  reminded  ui 

him/' 

So  saying,  Miss  Sternheim  passed  on  Co 
another  room,  and  mixed  more  generally  with 
the  increasing  crowd ;  but  Myrvin  was  more 
than  ever  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  her,  and 
the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  his  manners  strongly 
contrasted  with  his  general  reserve:  even  Gene- 
ral Aston  noticed  the  change,  and  rallied  him 
M  his  improvement ;  nor  was  it  unobserved  by 
Emily,  although  she  wlis  not  exactly  competent 
to  its  explanation* 

The  next  morning,  she  gaily  prepared  to  ac- 
company a  large  party  in  an  excursion  to  the 
Island  of  Capri.  The  American  squadron  was 
then  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  one  if 
its  officers,  with  a  gallantry  not  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  his  nation,  had  offered  to  conduct 
Lady  Harm  an  and  her  lovely  niece  thither  in  * 
cutter,  whose  admirable  proportions  had  alreod* 
excited  the  jealousy  of  half  the  English  who  bad 
seen  this  rival  of  their  own  boasted  supremacy 
over  the  ocean.    It  was  a  soft  yet  brilliant 
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morning ;  and  as  they  drove  towards  the  port 
where  they  were  to  embark,  the  sun  shone  in- 
vitingly on  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  no  sea  boasts  the  aquamarine 
tint,  which  painters  prize,  equal  to  that  tideless 
ocean*  The  gray  smoke  of  Vesuvius  curled  in  its 
line  of  beauty  against  the  serene  sky,  and  the 
towers  of  the  Immacolata  shone  bright,  as  if 
pleased  with  its  seignory  over  so  lovely  a  land- 
scape. The  crowding  masts  of  the  anchored 
vessels,  the  fishing- boats  which  glided  silent 
and  swift  over  the  rocks  of  coral,  and  the  slight 
zebecks  that  came  with  daily  welcome  from  the 
neighbouring  islands,  loaded  with  vegetables 
and  fruit  and  flowers,  and  filled  with  peasant- girls 
as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  their  merchandize, 
formed  altogether  a  scene  of  cheerful  variety 
that  few  who  have  not  witnessed  can  imagine. 

Lady  Harm  an,  for  once,  was  not  the  first  of 
the  party;  and  in  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Charlton  and  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore,  Emily  de- 
scried My rv  in  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival. 
He  immediately  advanced  to  offer  Emily  his 
arm,  no  longer  with  the  doubtful  dilatoriness 
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which  formerly  marked  his  manners  towards 
her,  but  with  the  decisive  tone  that  gave  value 
to  his  attentions.  A  few  moments  brought 
together  the  remainder  of  their  party ;  and  the 
stately  cutter  welcoming  their  approach,  the* 
were  in  a  few  seconds  under  sail. 

As  they  gradually  receded  from  the  shore, 
its  beauties  appeared  in  varying  and  increasing; 
splendour.  At  first  their  view  was  comparatively 
confined  :  the  dark  towers  of  the  Castel  dell' 
Uovo  narrowed  in  the  waves  till  only  a  minia- 
ture bay  presented  itself.  It  was  like  Naples  in 
its  infancy,  counting  the  sunbeams,  and  smiling 
beneath  their  influence.  The  hermitage  of 
nialclrelo,  and  the  castle  of  San  Elmo,  toppic 
the  neighbouring  hills,  seemed  to  shelter 
young  aspiring  city  that  reposed  at  their  feet, 
and  to  proclaim  it  equally  under  the  protection  of 
Heaven  and  its  own  bravery.  Churches,  and 
convents,  and  palaces  in  thick  profusion,  ex- 
tended to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  dark  wo 
of  Capo  di  Monte ;  and  still  further,  tho  hi 
mountains  near  Brundusium  towered  high  ia 
the  back  ground.    But  as  they  launched  into 
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the  wider  ocean,  the  whole  bay  of  Naples  lay 
expanded  before  them:  on  one  side  the  fair 
strand  of  the  Mergellina  spread  below  the 
rocks  and  the  vineyards  of  Pausillipo;  and  on 
the  other,  the  bright  and  glittering  fanes  of  Por- 
tici  circled  round  the  base  of  the  dark  moun- 
tain* Every  reach  the  vessel  made  opened  a  more 
varied  and  a  lovelier  scene.  The  little  island  of 
Nicita  was  seen  sheltering  in  towards  the  shore 
of  Pozzuoli,  while  the  bolder  promontory  of 
Messina  stretched  into  the  sea  to  protect  the 
soft  retiring  beauties  of  Baia. 

As  the  halls  and  towers  of  Naples  gradually 
sank  in  distance,  and  as  the  cliffs  of  Procida, 
and  the  pointed  summits  of  Ischia  enveloped 
themselves  in  the  transparent  haze  which  in 
this  clear  atmosphere  so  beautifully  shrouds  the 
farther  objects,  the  nearer  shores  of  Sarento  as 
progressively  displayed  themselves.  Thetemples 
of  Pompeii  no  longer,  as  of  yore,  rose  in  haughty 
grandeur  to  demand  the  homage  of  the  passing 
seamen ;  but  the  light  foliage  of  the  budding 
spring  looked  fresh  and  green  from  amongst  its 
ruins*    The  light  bark  cut  swift  and  smooth 
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through  the  yielding  sea ;  and  as  Emily  leaned 
over  its  side  to  watch  the  changing  landscape, 
or  listened  alternately  to  the  animated  con- 
versation of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
her  heart  bore  testimony  to  the  praise  which 
honours  Naples  as  the  queen  of  pleasure. 

Myrvin  was  still  bes:de  her,  and  seemed  to 
divine  and  share  the  feelings  of  the  moment, 
whether  they  were  those  of  silent  admiration, 
or  of  gayer  converse  which  that  admiration  in 
Home  degree  inspired.  At  last  they  oeared  the 
Bay  of  Capri.  The  retiring  rocks  seemed  to 
lure  them  to  the  shore,  which,  receding  in  a 
narrow  cove  encircled  by  the  village,  promised 
at  once  shelter  and  repose.  The  three  tower* 
capped  hills  of  the  little  brilliant  island  were 
decorated  in  all  their  holyday  ornaments  of  Sags 
and  banners,  for  it  happened  to  be  a  fete  day, 
and  the  cliffs  and  vineyards  were  studded  with 
groups  of  peasants  in  their  many-coloured 
finery ;  and  every  chapel,  and  every  crocs, 
looked  bright  in  its  chaplets  of  flowers.  Wtmg 
the  shore,  and  amongst  the  gardens,  booths  and 
stalls  were  tricked  out  with  every  device  that 
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rould  ensure  attraction.  Clean  napkins  were 
laid  on  the  boards,  covered  with  cakes,  and 
fruits,  and  toys,  and  amulets;  and  as  each 
was  shaded  by  the  evergreen  boughs  of  orange- 
trees,  they  seemed  like  so  many  little  fairy 
arbours.  Every  boat  or  pinnace  that  lay  moored 
in  the  bay,  shone  in  streamers  of  many  colours  ; 
and  each  pavilion,  which  as  usual  waved  over 
their  decks,  bore  some  gaudy  memorial  of  the 
saint  whose  martyrdom  they  thus  celebrated 
with  such  happy  inconsistency-  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  gaieties  of  the  Carnival  were 
renewed  amidst  the  austerities  of  Lent,  except 
that  no  dancing  was  permitted.  But  Emily  s 
lightened  spirits  wanted  not  that  additional  ex- 
hilaration :  she  again  felt  herself  in  a  circle  of 
partial  friends,  whose  kindness  she  no  longer 
doubted;  and  even  the  presence  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, in  reminding  her  of  his  masquerade  and 
all  its  unpleasant  consequences,  but  enhanced 
the  value  of  those  attentions  which  Myrvin  was 
more  than  ever  assiduous  in  paying  to  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Charlton  to  lose  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  engaging  Lady 
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Harman  in  a  dispute  upon  antiquity ;  and  be- 
fore they  had  well  landed,  he  hurried  her  off 
to  see  what  he  deemed  an  invaluable  relic :  it 
was  a  pit  in  which  some  labourers  had  not  long 
before  found  some  coins  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, demonstrative  of  some  of  that  tyrant's  ex- 
travagance during  his  residence  in  the  Island 
of  Capri,  and  which  they  had  now  replaced 
some  rusty  copper  buttons,  that  many  of 
visitors  eagerly  purchased  as  invaluable.  Myr 
vtn,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon  ;  and  he  just  arrived  time  enough  to  satf 
her  Ladyship  from  a  similar  fate,  although  she 
was  more  than  half  angry  at  his  exposition  of  * 
fraud  which  proved  her  own  ignorance,  She, 
however,  resolved  not  to  lose  her  sermon,  al 
though  the  text  was  changed,  and  immediately 
launched  forth  into  an  etymological  di&cuaskn 
on  the  name  of  the  island  having  been  derived 
from  the  goats  with  which  it  abounded, 
founding  it  in  a  masterly  manner  with  BT 
favourite  Capraria  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 

"  No  wonder/'  observed  Mr,  Chariton,  **  thai 
that  eloquent  patron  of  learning,  Claudhu 
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Drusus,  should  choose  so  lovely  a  scene  as  this 
for  his  retirement.  Nature  here  should  have 
received  the  emperor  s  rewards  for  new  plea- 
sures, for  her  delights  seem  every  day  re- 
newed/' 

"  I  did  not  know/*  rejoined  Lady  Harm  an, 
"  that  Drusus  accompanied  Tiherius  in  his  re- 
treat r 

"  Your  Ladyship's  satire  is  deserved,"  an- 
swered he;  11  for  when  Claudius  changed  his 
name,  he  changed  his  character  too ;  Tiberius 
was  no  longer  Drams  "  This  remark  consider- 
ably moderated  her  Ladyship's  zeal  for  display, 
and  she  thenceforward  rather  chose  the  part  of 
questioner  than  reciter.  Meantime,  Miss  Stern- 
beim  and  the  majority  of  the  party  had  strolled 
onwards,  and  proposed  to  climb  the  nearest  hill# 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  from  its 
tftimmit,  which  the  convent  presents.  In  pro- 
portion as  Myrvins  devotion  to  Miss  Sternheim 
became  more  avowed,  Sir  Hugh  Phillimores 
hopes  declined  ;  and  he  began  rather  to  recede 
from  the  contest,  and  content  himself  in  offer- 
ing to  Mrs.  Charlton  those  attentions  which 

vol,  in.  B 
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were  evidently  unacceptable  to  Miss  Sternheim. 
As  the  -vay  became  steeper,  Emily  leaned  OO 
Myrvin's  arm  ;  and  he,  too  much  gratified  by 
his  charge,  rather  lingered  to  protract  the 
walk,  than  hastened  its  conclusion. 

A  projecting  shelf  of  the  rock  induced 
Emily  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  magni- 
ficent prospect  of  the  distant  shores  of  Naples 
which  skirted  their  horizon,  and  she  involun- 
tarily regretted  having  left  her  sketch-book 
behind-  Myrvin  reminded  her  of  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  her  drawing  on  the  shores  of  Bel- 
sena,  and  so  minutely  described  pot  only  the 
laudscape  she  bad  copied,  but  her  own  attitude, 
that  it  was  evident  he  had  not  even  then  hrea 
an  uninterested  beholder.  44  Poor  \  under- 
ville  V  exclaimed  he,  after  a  moment's  pausr, 
44  what  a  loss  is  his  P 

Emily  moved  on  some  steps,  dreading  a  re- 
newal of  the  conversation  of  the  night  before , 
but  Myrvin  detained  her.  "  Is  it  possible 
Miss  Sternheim,  that  I  can  do  otherwise  than 
pity  Vanderville,  when  he  has  lost — what  I 
would  give  the  world  to  gain  ? 
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Emily  again  made  an  effort  to  advance,  fot 
she  was  now  far  mare  embarrassed  by  hie  man- 
lier, than  she  even  would  have  been,  had  the 
conversation  taken  the  turn  she  had  anticipated. 
But  the  rest  of  the  party  was  already  far  be- 
fore them* 

"  Nay,  Miss  Stemheim,  for  this  once  bear 
me.  You  cannot  have  misunderstood  either  my 
words  or  actions;  you  cannot  have  avoided 
seeing  my  struggles;  you  cannot  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  attachment  which  I  have  so  long 
cherished  for  you,  even  whilst  it  seemed  most 
hopeless.  Must  I  still  despair  f  May  I  flatter 
myself  that  time  or  assiduity  will  ever  incline 
you  to  listen  to  my  addresses  V* 

Myrvins  increasing  agitation  hurried  him 
into  the  strongest,  the  wildest  professions  of 
love :  his  passion  had  been  so  long  restrained, 
that  when  once  the  mounds  were  broken,  it  burst 
forth  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  whilst  Emi- 
ly, not  less  agitated,  though  infinitely  more 
abashed,  had  no  power  to  interrupt  him.  Her 
protracted  silence  at  length  alarmed  him  ;  and 
his  doubts,  bis  fears,  his  jealousies,  were  almost 
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as  vehement  as  his  protestations  of  regard. 
He  knew  not  what  he  said,  and  still  less  could 
she  remember  it.  But  ere  they  had  overtaken 
Mr.  Charlton  and  Lady  Harman,  (who  seemed 
to  Myrvin  to  walk  slower  than  ever,)  he  had 
more  than  once  kissed  the  soft  hand  he  grasped 
in  his;  and  she  had  wept,  and  blushed,  and 
smiled,  and  almost  wept  again. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  cloudless  day  of  happi- 
ness to  Myrvin.     He  deemed  himself  secure  io 
requited  love,  and  but  for  the  comparison  he 
drew  between  his  own  fate  and  Vanderville*s»  no 
thought  of  sorrow  would  have  found  even  s 
momentary  resting-place  in  his  mind.    It  was 
true,  from  that  moment,  Emily,  with  more 
bash  fulness  than  ever,  shunned  the  possibility 
of  finding  herself  again  alone  with  him,  and 
the  members  of  which  their  party  consisted, 
baffled  his  efforts  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
company;  but  the  restraint  of  those  moments 
made  them  but  the  dearer  ;  and  a  smile.  * 
whisper,  a  look,  showed,  and  imparted  happi- 
ness.   The  whole  island    seemed  decked  in 
festivity  for  them  i  it  was  the  gala-day  of  io*c. 
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and  all  appeared  to  share  the  felicity  of  the 
youthful  pair  ;  yet  she,  timidly  blushing  at  his 
gaze,  seemed  to  shrink  from  her  own  triumph ; 
whilst  he,  erect  in  manly  beauty,  proudly 
gloried  ia  his  claims, 

A  shady  recess  amongst  the  rocks  was  the 
spot  chosen  for  iheir  dining-place ;  and  as  they 
sat  round  their  temporary  board,  several  groups 
of  peasants  passed  them;  but  of  the  various 
couples  that  appeared  in  gay  succession,  none 
were  lovelier,  none  were  happier  than  they; 
and  for  once,  the  innocent  unsophisticated  joys 
of  humble  life  were  emulated  by  those  of  a 
higher  sphere.  The  different  amusements 
amongst  the  country-people,  such  as  Punch, 
with  all  its  morality ;  and  the  canzonet  ti,  which 
collected  numbers  round  a  tuneless  guitar,  that 
with  hulf-a-dozen  chords,  loud  and  loose,  served 
for  an  accompaniment  to  about  six  and  forty 
verses  of  enchaining  interest  to  the  auditors; 
and  an  itinerant  improvisatore,  that  continued 
to  stride  up  and  down  a  space  of  about  ten 
yards,  sawing  the  yielding  air  with  both  arms 
it  once,  and  catching  at  least  as  much  inspira- 
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don  from  the  animated  gestures  and  counte- 
nances of  the  surrounding  crowd,  as  the?  did 
from  bis  rhymes  ;  and  four  or  fire  conjurors, 
and  at  least  as  many  groups  of  gamblers  and 
toymen,  with  pyramids  of  tambourines  on  their 
heads,  and  all  the  variety  that  mirth  and  frolic 
could  devise ; — all  these  seemed  but  is  the  cele- 
bration of  individual  happiness;  for  when  were 
truer  vows  exchanged  under  auspices  more 
bright  or  flattering? 

At  last,  the  darkening  shades  of  evening  bore 
testimony  that  those  happy  hours  had  flitted  bj 
too  fast ;  but  they  brought  with  them  a  change, 
not  a  diminution,  of  loveliness.  The  bright  moon 
rose  clear  in  the  most  cloudless  heaven  that 
ever  was  spread  to  the  gaze  of  man.  It  is  true, 
in  these  southern  climates,  the  stars  appear  not 
in  the  same  contrasted  splendour  as  in  the  cold 
keen  ether  of  our  northern  hemispheres  ;  hot 
the  halo  of  beauty  is  here,  and  the  softened  in- 
fluence steak  on  the  enchanted  scenes.  The 
paler  sky  showed  more  brightly  the  brilliant 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean  ,  the  moon  shone  in 
lengthened  light  on  the  waves;  and  even 
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brighter  fires  of  Vesuvius,  "  a  cloud  by  day,  and 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  excited  no  sentiment 
but  that  of  admiration,  as  its  clear  flame  now 
was  seen  rising  sportively  towards  heaven,  and 
reflected  in  the  tranquil  sea. 

A  boat,  in  which  several  of  the  musician* 
were  returning  from  the  Festa,  followed  the 
cutter  at  a  little  distance.  Sometimes  their 
wild  choruses  rose  loud  on  the  air,  whilst  all 
else  was  still ;  at  other  times  a  woman's  voice 
sang  the  alternate  strophes ;  and  again  all  sank 
in  silence,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  ripple 
of  the  water  against  the  cutter's  prow,  as  smooth 
and  swift  she  "  won  her  trackless  way  :n  it  was 
almost  enough  for  happiness  to  sit  and  muse  in 
such  a  scene  as  this,  and  feel  the  consciousness 
of  being  in  it. 

Emily,"  whispered  Myrvin,  "  never,  whilst 
my  heart  throbs,  shall  I  forget  the  shores  of 
Capri." 

*'  But  there  are  other  remembrances  not  less 
forcible  :  do  you  forget  Pompeii  and  its  Vettu- 


Myrvin  involuntarily  shuddered.  "  Let  me 
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only  remember,  Emily,  that  jou  do  not  sc 
my  love,  and  I  would  forget  ail  the  world  be* 

side." 

Emily  thanked  him  by  her  smile:  she  felt 
that  for  him  to  love  her  whilst  that  mystery 
was  still  unexplained,  was  indeed  a  triumph. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  14  Yet  do 
not  think  that  I  forget  the  past, — I  have  much 
to  tell  you;  and  perhaps,  Myrvin,  when  you  have 
heard  it,  when  you  know  all,  your  present  sen- 
timents may  change/* 

"  Never,  never,  Emily !  Tell  me  but  once 
that  you  love  me,  and  I  shall  defy  the  world/' 

*'  I  can  tell  you  nothing  now.    I  will 
even  allow  you  to  pledge  yourself  to  me  wi 
your  previously  knowing  every  thing  respec** 
me  and  Willoughby." 

f  Wilioughby !  Good  God,  Miss  Steruheim! 
what  can  you  mean :'  Is  Sir  Wilioughby  Mar* 
tin,  then,  the  arbiter  of  your  destiny  V 

"He  is,"  answered  Emily:  "but  come  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  tell  you  all/* 

Emily  turned  from  Myrvin  to  join  the  tnorr 
general  conversation,  but  a  cold  prophetic  tns 
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mor  shook  his  frame.  He  gazed  at  Emily  till 
his  eyes  swam,  and  till  he  even  doubted  having 
heard  her  rightly.  Anxiously  did  he  watch  an 
opportunity  of  again  addressing  her,  but  she 
as  studiously  avoided  him ;  at  last,  as  they  pre- 
pared to  land  at  Naples,  lie  held  her  back  an 
instant  as  he  whispered,  "  Emily,  you  have 
stung  me  to  the  soul ;  tell  me — for  God's  sake 
tell  me,  at  least,  that  your  affections  are  dis- 
engaged 5  tell  me  that  you  do  not  prefer  Sir 
Willoughby  Martin  to  me," 

"  I  see  you  know  not  what  you  ask/'  an- 
swered Emily ;  "  but  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I 
will  tell  youalL" 

w  Tell  me  at  least  that  I  may  hope!"  They 
were  then  at  the  door  of  Lady  Harman's  car- 
riage, and  Emily  had  no  opportunity  for  reply ; 
but  as  they  drove  off,  Emily  kissed  her  hand  to 
Myrvin ;  and  many  a  future  hour  of  misery  was 
soothed  to  him  by  the  remembrance  of  that  sa- 
lutation. 

No  sooner  did  Emily  find  herself  alone  with 
her  aunt,  than,  approaching  her,  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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Lady  Harman,  astonished  and  alarmed,  anxi- 
ously inquired  the  cause  of  her  agitation  ;  but 
it  was  long  before  Emily  could  sufficiently  com- 
pose herself  to  stammer  out  the  name  of  Myrvb. 

*r  Myrvin !  Charles  Myrvin  exclaimed  Lady 
Hurinan:  "and  what  has  he  to  do  with  the 
subject?" 

u  He  lores  me,  aunt ;  he  has  told  me  so— 

and  " 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Emily  ;  you  are  quite 
mistaken,  Charles  Myrvin  does  not  think  at  all 
about  you.  You  have  certainly  misunderstood 
him,  so  you  need   not  vex  yourself  at  all 

about  it." 

44  I  don't  vex  myself  at  all,  aunt ;  I  am  cot 
at  all  distressed  at  his  loving  me" 

M  But  what  makes  you  think  he  does  lott 
you  ?  It  is  impossible  he  should  ;  for  I  am 
tolerably  quick-sighted,  I  flatter  myself,  and  I 
never  perceived  it.  You  must  have  misundrr 
stood  him;  so  dry  your  tears,  and  think  W> 
more  about  it,  my  dear." 

M  But,  aunt,  he  told  me  so  to-day — himself— 
MtBT  and  over  again." 
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It  took  all  Emily's  eloquence  to  convince 
Lady  Harman  that  so  incomprehensible  a  cir- 
cumstance had  really  occurred;  and  in  the  detail 
of  their  conversation,  Emily  was  surprised  to 
find  her  own  recollection  infinitely  more  correct 
than  she  had  imagined.  She  also  perceived,  by 
Lady  Harman  s  reply,  that  her  own  preference 
of  JVIyrvin  was  in  the  same  proportion  greater, 
and  far  more  decided,  than  she  had  the  least 
idea  of ;  and  possibly,  could  he  have  overheard 
their  tele-a-ttlet  his  doubts  on  the  subject  would 
also  have  been  removed. 

M  Well/' said  Lady  Harman,  at  last  reluctantly 
convinced,  "  well,  Emily,  since  you  tell  me  you 
prefer  Charles  Myrvin  to  every  other  person,  I 
am  very  glad  he  has  proposed  for  you,  though 
I  own  I  don't  understand  it.  But  you  know  he 
is  heir  to  the  Duke  of  Delamere,  and  one  of  the 
best  matches  in  England.  I  wonder  I  didn't 
thiuk  of  him  before  for  you;  but  really  he  seemed 
so  little  like  a  marrying  man,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  now," 

Emily  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  have 
her  own  faith  shaken,   and  merely  saying, 
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"  Dear  aunt,  you  will  sec  1o-morrow/*  she 
bade  Lady  Harman  good  night,  and  retired  to 
her  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  Emily  rose,  she  was, 
perhaps,  almost  as  solicitous  about  her  toilette  as 
she  would  have  been  for  a  birth-uight  ball ;  yet 
of  the  effects  of  her  care  she  could  scarcely 
judge,  as  her  varying  colour  changed  her  looks 
with  every  passing  roomeut.  She  thought  it 
just  possible  that  Myrvin  might  come  to  break* 
fast;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance* 
she  began  to  think  that  her  watch  was  too  slow, 
and  her  aunt  later  than  ever.  Every  step  on 
the  stairs  made  her  heart  beat;  and  whenever 
the  door  opened,  she  glanced  involuntarily  to- 
wards it  as  the  latch  moved,  and  then  mon 
hastily  looked  away  to  conceal  her  agitation. 
After  breakfast,  she  debated  with  herself  M  what 
she  ought  to  be  doing  when  Myrvin  came  in  V 
and  whilst  she  argued  the  pours  and  contre*  of 
every  employment,  she  remained  stationary  at 
the  window  watching  for  him,  which  was  the 
only  thing  she  had  resolved  not  to  do*  Mem* 
time  Lady  Harman  was  tremendously  stately* 
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Nothing  but  Myrvin  being  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Delamere  could  make  her  forgive  his  having 
made  love  to  her  niece  without  her  advice ;  and 
as  the  day  grew  later,  it  seemed  an  even  chance 
which  circumstance  sue  would  most  resent, 
namely,  that  Emily  or  herself  should  be  proved 
to  have  been  mistaken  in  Myrvin's  intentions. 

Still  the  minutes  stretched  on  to  hours,  and 
no  Myrvin  appeared  :  at  last  her  suspense 
was  concluded  by  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter:— 

41  To  Miss  Sternkeim* 

41  Farewell,  Emily  ! — we  part  for  ever,  I  have 
been  twice  at  your  door  to-day,  but  I  cannot 
see  you,  I  will  not  upbraid  you  with  your  du- 
plicity, nor  shall  you  triumph  over  my  misery. 
I  forgive  you,  Emily,  though  you  have  robbed 
me  of  my  best  confidence  in  human  nature  ;  yet 
when  you  so  used  Vanderville,  how  could  f  be 
so  infatuated  as  to  trust  you  I  Farewell!  I  wish 
you  happiness  in  your  choice ;  but  will  a  man, 
whose  dissipation  has  already  reduced  him  al- 
most to  beggary,  and  whose  habits,  if  not  his 
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principles,  have  already  associated  bim  with  pro- 
fessed gamesters,  will  he  make  you  happy, 
Emily  ?  Your  charms  may — must  win  bis  affec- 
tions, but  that  does  not  render  him  deserving  of 
your  regard;  or,  iflove  alone  sufficed  to  gain 
you,  where,  Emily,  will  you  meet  with  a  man  who 
loves  you,  who  adores  you  more  than  I  haw 
done  ? 

M  But  I  forget  myself,  I  do  not  mean  to  sue  to 
you ;  I  must  learn  to  bear  the  disappointment 
my  own  wilful  infatuation  has  exposed  me  to. 
Yet  was  it  honest,  Emily,  to  flatter  me  with  hope, 
to  lull  me  into  as  fatal  a  security  as  that  into  which 
you  had  charmed  Vanderville,  even  whilst  you 
wen'  actually  in  correspondence  with  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  !  Why  should  you  have  concealed  your 
engagement  with  him  from  me,  who  was  hi* 
friend — his  companion — his  confidant  on  every 
subject  but  that  which  alone  involved  my  ha; 
piness?  I  could  have  home  to  see  you  the  wife  of 
Vanderville,  and  still  have  repress*,  i]  m\  I 
but  now  we  must  never  meet  again  :  for  still, 
Emily,  though  you  have  deceived  me,  mocked 
me,  trifled  with   my  feelings  till  you  have 
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wrecked  my  happiness  for  ever — in  spite  of 
your  own  conduct,  in  spite  of  myself — still, 
Emily,  I  love  you ;  and  so  farewell  1 

"  Your  promise  to  tell  me  all  comes  too  late  ; 
I  have  learned  too  much  since  we  parted.  Alas ! 
that  the  happiness  of  those  last  moments  should 
have  been  so  redeemed.  I  will  not  tempt  you 
to  use  any  further  duplicity  with  me,  by  contra- 
dicting in  words  the  testimony  of  your  own  hand- 
writing, for  I  leave  Naples  in  an  hour,  Make 
what  accusation  of  me  you  please  to  Lady  Her- 
man :  I  willingly  would  take  on  myself  all  blame 
for  our  separation,  What  would  I  not  give 
equally  to  exonerate  you  to  my  own  heart,  as  I 
wish  to  do  to  the  world  in  general !  But  I  fox- 
give  you,  Emily ;  and  so  for  the  last  time,  fare- 
well. 

"Charles  Myrvin." 
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CHAR  IIL 

TERN  I* 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  de- 
parture from  Naples  of  the  two  friends,  Van- 
derville  and  Myrvin,  should  have  taken  place 
under  circumstances  so  similar,  and  influenced 
hy  their  attachment  to  the  same  person.  The 
difference  in  their  characters  produced  little 
variation  in  their  feelings,  or  rather  in  the 
aggregate  of  their  sufferings ;  for  if  the  earf  a 
natural  instability  promised  a  shorter  duration 
to  his  grief,  the  vivacity  of  his  disposition  ren- 
dered it  for  the  moment  bnt  the  more  intense : 
yet  even  in  its  actual  degree  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  its  surpassing  that  of  Myrvin,  for  the 
restraints  under  which  he  had  so  long  held  hi* 
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feelings  had  only  occasioned  their  greater  ve- 
hemence, and  the  moment  in  which  he  had  first 
allowed  himself  to  hope,  proving  hut  the  fore- 
runner of  despair,  gave  unusual  poignancy  to 
his  disappointment. 

Every  traveller  has  observed  the  contrast 
which  Rome  so  forcibly  presents  to  Naples,  on 
a  return  from  that  scene  of  gaiety  and  noise; 
hut  that  gloom,  which  broods  for  ever  on  the 
noiseless  ruins  of  the  queen  of  other  days,  Lord 
Vanderville  attributed  solely  to  the  saddening 
change  that  his  own  bright  hopes  had  suffered. 
He  had  left  the  eternal  city,  elate  in  happi- 
ness, enjoying  the  present,  and  only  anticipa- 
ting from  the  future  a  prolongation  of  felicity. 
The  last  and  brightest  gleams  of  the  Decem- 
ber sun  had  lighted  him  on  his  way,  as  he  had 
left  the  sculptured  glories  of  San  Giovanni 
Laterana:  now  the  same  tail  Ggures  seemed 
crowded  together  to  mock  his  solitary  return. 
A  stormy  sky  gathered  dark  and  louring  be- 
hind the  black  pines  of  Pamfili,  The  year 
was  yet  too  young  to  add  ,i  lengthened  sunshine, 
and  a  mizzling  rain  pattered  down  on  the  de- 
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serted  streets  to  curtail  even  the  shortened  da  v. 
The  few  stray  solitary  passengers  seemed  hur- 
rying to  their  distant  homes,  as  if  to  shun  so 
drear  a  scene;  and  the  showers  that  poured  from 
the  dragon-headed  water- spouts  which  protru- 
ded from  every  house,  fell  in  bubbling  torrents 
on  the  stones  beneath  them,  and  were  aU  that 
broke  the  universal  silence.  Lord  Vauderville 
remembered  that  scarcely  three  days  had  yet 
passed  since  the  brightest  sunbeams  of  spring 
had  lighted  him  on  the  shores  of  Naples ;  but 
he  remembered,  too,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
he  shrank  back  in  the  corner  of  his  carriage  to 
escape  at  once  from  the  present  and  the  put. 

He  would  fain  have  avoided  even  the  samf 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  he  had  so  lately 
been  so  happy ;  but  unfortunately  the  only  ho- 
tels in  Rome  are  crowded  into  so  narrow  a 
space,  that  they  are  almost  within  view  of  each 
other:  the  rest  of  the  spreading  town  is  re- 
signed to  undisturbed  desolation.  As  the  earl 
drove  through  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the 
hotel  in  the  Via  Babuino,  where  his  courier 
had  taken  his  apartments,  he  first  turned  shud- 
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dering  away  from  the  side  from  whence  he  had 
been  wont  to  look,  as  to  his  guiding  star,  for  all 
his  happiness;  and  then,  by  a  natural  inconsis- 
tency, he  had  scarcely  passed  it,  ere  he  stretched 
his  whole  tody  out  of  the  window  to  count 
the  very  panes  of  glass  in  the  apartments  which 
Emily  had  inhabited.  In  thai  window  he  had 
stood  beside  her  for  uncounted  hours ;  Ln  an* 
other,  Lady  Hurman  had  revived  his  waning 
hopes.  How  many  times  had  he  gaily  sprung 
up  those  steps,  anticipating  the  smile  that  had 
been  sure  to  welcome  him  1  and  now — who  was 
in  the  wide,  wasted  city,  to  greet  him  with  a  smile 
of  kindness  ? 

When  Sbenstone's  poetry  memorialized  the 
pleasures  of  an  inn,  the  Italian  receptacles  so 
misnamed  were  certainly  not  included  in  his 
catalogue.  Even  their  hotels  show  little  of  that 
joyous  alacrity  which  in  England  almost  repays 
to  the  traveller  the  fatigues  that  have  entitled 
him  to  so  gratifying  a  reception;  for  in  Italy 
it  is  so  generally  the  custom  to  bargain  at  the 
door  of  an  hotel  for  every  possible  article  likely 
to  be  required,  before  you  even  cross  its  thresh- 
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bold,  that  the  preparations  for  your  reception  are 
delayed  till  tfie  contract  is  finished,  and  even 
then  the  alacrity  with  which  they  are  carried 
on  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  landlord*! 
satisfaction  at  the  terms.  Nor  will  even  the 
careless  traveller  who,  like  Vanderville,  thought 
not  of  these  preliminaries,  much  benefit  by  his 
haste ;  for  the  habit  of  procrastination  is  so  in- 
veterate, that  it  is  impossible  to  make  Italian 
attendants  notice  you  till  the  usual  quantity  of 
remonstrance  has  been  poured  forth  upon  then, 
thereby  proving  that  unusual  patience  will  only 
produce  unusual  delay. 

When  Vanderville  at  last  found  himself  seated 
at  his  solitary  dinner,  from  mere  want  of  con- 
versation, he  asked  the  waiter  what  English 
were  then  at  Rome,  and  whether  Lady  Mary 
Norton  was  still  at  the  Palazzo  Altieri?  bat 
a  vague  "  nonso,  EccellenzaT  was  all  the  reply 
he  could  obtain;  and  the  earl  was  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  query  to  seek  satisfac- 
tion elsewhere.    Nor  did  the  Roman  theatres 
offer  much  distraction  to  his  ennui.    There  are 
not  in  Italian,  as  in  English  theatres,  open  boxes 
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for  the  admission  of  strangers,  where,  with  the 
liberty  that  belongs  to  all  our  ranks,  and  per- 
vades all  our  institutions,  an  individual  may  find 
place  and  amusement,  independently  and  alone. 
Here  the  boxes  are  enclosed,  as  in  our  Opera- 
House,  and  are  disposed  of  entirely:  thus,  as 
neither  pit  nor  galleries  are  adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  higher  class  of  strangers, 
a  single  individual  must  either  sit  solitarily  in 
his  own  box  all  night,  or  visit  those  of  his 
friends  who  happen  to  have  a  vacant  place.  But 
these  disadvantages  made  no  difference  in  Lord 
Vanderville's  calculations.    Not  the  tones  of 
a  Monbetli,  nor  the  wonders  nf  Paganini,  would 
have  enticed  hitn  from  his  own  cherished  sor- 
row; and,  dispirited  and  fatigued,  he  soon  re- 
tired to  rest,  or  rather  to  reflect  how  gay*  how 
happy,  and  how  careless,  he  had  last  been  at 
Rome. 

The  next  morning  he  bade  a  long  farewell  to 
Rome  ;  and  as  he  slowly  bounded  up  the  bleak 
and  sterile  hill  which  gradually  conceals  the 
last  of  Roman  glory  from  the  traveller's  view, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  desolated  Campagna  which 
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spread  before  him  was  an  emblem  of  bis  own 
melancholy  prospects*     Droves  of  wild  horse* 
appeared  occasion  ally  amongst  these  Italian 
steepes ;  and  here  and  there  some  stray  skiver- 
ing shepherd  tended  a  few  sheep  or  goats,  that 
shared  in  the  spell  of  gloom  that  brooded  even 
where  around.    One  or  two  ruins,  that  were 
neither  grand  nor  picturesque,  reminded  htm 
still  of  his  vicinity  to  Rome ;  but  they  reminded 
him,  too,  that  his  happiness  was  as  extinct  a* 
the  glories  of  those  whose  unhonoured  graves 
he  then  was  passing;  and  the  contrast  of  hi* 
present  drive  to  Baccano,  with  his  last  journey 
from  thence  with  Emily,   was  doubly  pain* 
ful. 

At  Nepi,  however,  he  quitted  the  Stem 
road,  and  turning  towards  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains, continued  his  route  to  Terni  ;  but  thr 
wild  abyss  of  La  Triglia  as  little  attracted  k* 
attention  as  had  previously  the  towers  of  Civil* 
Castellana,  which  crown  the  nearer  edge  of  the 
glen.  He  had  there  trodden  the  ancient  streets 
of  Veil,  unmindful  of  its  former  rivalship  with 
Borne,  and  thoughtless  of  its  conqueror's  jrlory: 
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but  at  Bofghetta  the  omnipotence  of  nature 
triumphed,  and  Vanderville  was  won  from  his 
own  meditations  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
which  was  there  spread  to  his  view. 

He  had,  from  the  mere  desire  of  variety,  pre- 
ferred walking:  down  the  steep  and  rugged  hill, 
which  from  it*  inequalities  restrained  his  horses 
speed ;  and  as  he  far  outstripped  them  in  the 
race,  he  reached  a  turn  in  the  road  that  at 
once  opened  the  whole  landscape  to  his  view. 
The  sun  was  setting  over  the  plain  which  lay 
extended  beneath  the  eminence  on  which  he 
stood,  and  through  its  extended  length  the 
broad  and  tranquil  Tiber  wound  in  many  a 
maze,  pleased  to  carry  the  refulgent  rays  re- 
fleeted  in  its  glassy  mirror.  About  half-way 
down  the  valley,  a  bridge  of  the  simplest  con* 
*tr action  crosses  the  stream,  and  its  shadow  in 
the  water  looked  dark  beside  the  yellow  light 
that  passed  beneath  its  arches.  Behind,  the 
Apennines  crowd  high  above  each  other  in 
blue  and  bluer  distance;  w  hills  peep  o'er 
hills/'  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  stream 
which  has  for  ages  wafted  glory  to  their  inmost 
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recesses ;  and,  in  the  nearer  distance,  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Borghetta  rises  abrupt  on  a  steep 
and  isolated  rock*  The  slanting  sunbeams  threw 
a  tinge  of  glory  round  its  mouldering  towers, 
that  glowed  in  a  rich  golden  purple  against  the 
western  sky ;  whilst  the  immediate  knoll  on  which 
Vanderville  stood,  formed  a  rich  and  broken 
fore-ground.  The  road,  that  is  cut  through 
gray  rocks,  is,  in  its  descent  into  the  rale,  so 
sudden  and  so  steep,  that  to  the  right  die  pre- 
cipitous bank,  though  fringed  as  it  were  with 
brushwood  and  olive-trees,  yet  falls  so  perpen- 
dicularly, that  it  scarcely  encroaches  upon  the 
calm  and  level  distance ;  but  between  the  strata 
of  the  rocks  that  on  the  left  hand  rise  in  a  high 
and  massive  wall,  junipers,  and  wild  thymes, 
and  heaths,  had  taken  root,  and  caught  on  their 
wintry  garland  some  partial  gleams  of  light, 
whilst  amongst  them  some  tender  shoots  of  the 
wild  rose  mixed  their  fresher  green  with  the 
moss  and  lichens  that  so  softly  sheltered  them. 

It  was  night  when  the  earl  began  to  ascend 
the  Apennines ;  and  the  liveried  clouds,  which 
had  waited  in  due  obeisance  on  the  Alining 
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monarch  of  the  sky,  now  wild  and  uncontrolled, 
swept  round  the  wide  arch  of  heaven  in  all  the 
loud  terrors  of  a  storm.  The  extended  horizon 
showed  but  their  gathering  fury,  and  the  deep 
and  closer  glens  served  but  to  reverberate  the 
crashing  peals  of  thunder.  Sometimes  the  fit- 
ful lightning  showed  in  sudden  brightness  some 
impending  rock,  or  darted  "down  a  thousand 
fathom  deep/'  to  reach  some  sapling  oak .  that, 
sheltered  in  the  murkiest  hollow  of  the  dell, 
deemed  itself  secure  in  youth  and  modesty, 
but  now,  rived  from  its  parent  root  by  the  as- 
tounding stroke  of  heaven,  bends,  breaks,  and 
withers  in  inevitable  death. 

The  scene  was  in  unison  with  Vanderville's 
spirits,  and  sometimes  he  watched  the  spiral 
lightnings  us  they  crossed  each  other  in  their 
moody  pastime,  and  at  other  times  marked  the 
pale  moon,  that  in  the  distant  sky  showed  her 
milder  radiance  to  soothe  the  jarring  elements 
to  peace.  By  degrees  her  softer  influence  pre- 
vailed, as  the  smile  of  beauty  charms  into 
peace  the  warrior  s  turbulence  of  strife  ;  and  a& 
Vaoderville  turned  into  the  village  of  Terni, 
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(the  Interamna  of  the  Romans,)  he  regretted 
that  such  perilous  delights  were  over. 

The  common  road-books  of  Italy  have  per* 
petuated,  from  edition  to  edition,  and  generation 
to  generation,  that  Terni  contains  *•  one  of  the 
best  inns  in  Italy;"  but  even  that  modified 
praise  would  scarcely  be  confirmed  by  any  tra- 
veller who,  like  Vanderville,  arrives  within  its 
narrow  court  on  a  wet  and  stormy  night,  at  a 
moment  when  crowds  as  tired  and  as  impatient 
as  himself  are  bellowing,  over  the  uncovered 
ballusters  of  the  open  balcony  which  surrounds 
it,  for  more  accommodation  than  "  the  best  inn* 
affords.  However,  the  inconveniences  of  the 
crowded  apartments  were  well  compensated  to 
Vanderville  by  the  pleasure  of  meeting  unex- 
pectedly Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale,  with 
whom  he  once  more  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
unreserved  and  friendly  communication.  They 
were  the  first  to  whom,  since  his  departure  from 
Naples,  he  had  been  able  to  unburthen  his 
heart;  and  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having 
witnessed  his  previous  happiness  prevented  any 
counter  feeling  of  painful  retrospection  arising 
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to  interrupt  his  unrest  rained  confidence  in  those 
long  and  tried  friends.  He  could  to  them  re- 
peat the  name  of  Emily ;  he  could  tell  them  of 
her  perfections ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  wish  for 
his  union  with  hert  the  flatterer  hope  stole  insidi- 
ously into  his  own  heart,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  learned  to  regret  her,  his  sorrow  lost 
the  character  of  despair. 

The  next  morning  he  accompanied  Lord  and 
Lady  Tinterndale  to  see  the  unrivalled  falls  of 
Terni,  and  the  conversation  of  the  night  before 
still  so  far  influenced  his  spirits,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enjoy  its  beauties*  Even  tht  n  : 
where  Nature  does*  and  ought  to  reign  supreme, 
where  her  terrors  and  her  beauties  defy  at  once 
imitation  or  resistance, — even  in  those  scenes 
does  the  petty  tyranny  of  man  lord  it  in  pue- 
rile despotism  over  his  fellow-men,  and  seeing 
the  realm  of  nature  beyond  his  control,  turns  to 
the  minuter  monopolies  which  seem  to  perpe- 
tuate his  seignory- 

The  falls  of  Terni  are  not  individual  property : 
they  are  not  shrouded  with  jealous  care  from 
public  view*    A  high  road  conducts  to  the  vil- 
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lage,  and  it  seems  impossible  tp  wpf^ff  the 
observation  and  admiration  wlftcfc  the  raah 
the  Avelino  is  sure  to  excite.  But  despotic* 
is  always  difficult  to  evade,  The  postmaster  «f 
Terni  has  the  privilege  of  preventing  an j  car- 
riages or  horses,  but  his  own,  conreymg  tra- 
vellers to  this  fairy-ground ;  and  it  is  difficult  It 
decide  on  which  penalty  is  most  severe,  that  ef 
relinquishing  the  sight  of  one  of  the  best  won- 
ders of  Italy,  or  purchasing  that  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  travelling  some  miles  on  a  rough 
toad  in  a  caleche  without  springs,  behind  as 
many  hard-trotting  horses  as  there  are  indivi- 
duals of  the  party  to  be  so  conveyed. 

Lord  Tinterndale  was  too  ill  to  venture  on 
untried  horses;  and  as  Vandervilie's  principal 
object  in  visiting  the  cascade  was  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends,  he  preferred  accompanying 
them  in  the  machine,  which  in  England  woald 
probably  be  mistaken  for  a  baker's  cart.  Ac- 
cordingly they  thus  proceeded,  attended  by  their 
cicerone,  who  took  his  accustomed  station  be- 
hind; and  passing  through  vineyards,  and  olive 
grounds,  and  meadows  of  simple  but  luxuriant 
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pasturage,  at  last  arrived  at  the  little  village  or 
hamlet  of  Papigno,  which  stands  half-way  up 
the  hill,  and  commands  a  long1  vista  down  tU 
winding  valley  of  the  Nera. 

There  exchanging  their  equipage  for  donkeys, 
they  descended  the  steep  and  shrubby  bank  on 
which  the  village  stands,  and  crossing  a  rustic 
bridge  which  stretches  over  the  stream,  they 
paused  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  clear  cold 
water  which,  resigned  to  its  humbled  fate,  glides 
on  in  tranquillity  almost  without  a  murmur, 
except  where  some  obtrusive  rock  agitates  its 
course,  and  forces  it  to  resistance*  But  its  thW 
q utility  is  insidious;  for  as  it  glides  on  its 
course  so  silent  and  so  smooth,  it  petrefies  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  dip  beneath  its  clear 
cold  surface ;  and  passing  on  in  glassy  transpa- 
rency, leaves  the  broken  trophies  of  its  triumph 
far  beneath,  to  be  viewed  and  wondered  at  by 
the  passing  villager. 

A  winding  path  leads  onward  from  the  bridge 
beneath  some  craggy  juts  of  rocks  that  burst 
forward  in  abutments  from  amongst  the  re- 
dundant foliage,  to  odd  their  many  hues  of 
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richness  to  the  general  mass.  The  warm  browns 
of  the  minerals  which  streak  them  now  soften 
to  the  yellower  clay,  and  in  other  parts  contrast 
with  the  gray  lichens  and  purple  heath-dowers 
that  cling  to  its  rougher  surface.  The  rain  of 
the  night  before  had  freshened  the  recent  vege- 
tation,  and  many  a  branch  of  young  and  vivid 
green  quivered  in  the  rays  of  the  now  rising 
sun.  As  they  advanced  up  the  narrowing  ravine, 
the  river  grew  wilder  and  more  turbulent  in  its 
course ;  the  slopes  and  rocks  that  impeded  its 
progress  became  more  frequent :  some  were 
crowned  with  the  rich  soft  moss  of  ages;  others 
rose  dark  amongst  the  whitening  water  that 
bubbled  round  them.  The  woods  on  the  op- 
posite side  came  down  to  the  rivers  margin, 
and  the  winding  glen  grew  closer  and  more  re- 
tired. The  roar  of  the  waters,  which  had  been 
heard  from  a  still  farther  distance,  now  rose 
louder  and  louder :  it  seemed  to  drown  the 
human  voice,  and  the  human  heart  almost  invo- 
luntarily recoiled  from  the  anticipated  sight  of 
so  inexplicable,  so  resistless,  so  eternal  a  phe- 
nomenon.   But  when  the  cascade  first  brok« 
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upon  their  view,  surprise  and  pleasure  were  the 
only  sentiments  which  it  excited.    The  light 
and  feathery  foam  rose  high  towards  heaven 
in  a  lustrous  cone,  and  glittered  in  a  hundred 
rainbows  as  the  sunbeams  caught  its  broken 
showers.    In  front  of  this  brilliant  pyramid, 
(which  seemed  the  vestibule  to  some  elfish 
court,  so  light,  so  evanescent  was  its  impalpable 
splendour)  the  clustering  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
rocks,  crowded  in  various  tints  and  shades  of 
beauty ;  behind  it,  firm,  substantial,  and  erect, 
were  the  high  walls  of  marble,  which  in  a  straight 
line  divide  the  arch  of  heaven,  excluding  all 
view  beyond  themselves ;  whilst,  in  one  smooth 
unbroken  mass,  the  whole  torrent  of  the  Avelino 
pours  downwards  in  one  single  cleft  of  the  rock, 
superior  in  its  force  even  to  these  marble  walls 
that  would  restrain  its  progress,  and  paramount 
in  its  stupendous  loftiness  even  to  the  aspiring 
rainbows  of  foam  which  yet  rise  high  towardi 
heaven  from  its  base. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  falls  of  Terni, 
except  on  retrospection  :  in  viewing  them,  the 
mind  is  absorbed,  the  heart  is  overcharged.  We 
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are  proud  of  living  in  so  magnificent  a  creation, 
and  we  rise,  in  contemplating  it,  above  the  limi- 
tation of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
be  selfish  in  a  scene  so  infinitely  beyond  our- 
selves; and  if  bravery,  sincerity,  generosity,  are 
virtues  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous and  romantic  countries,  is  it  not  that 
the  mind  of  man  springs  higher  towards  its  na- 
tive heaven,  when  the  surpassing  magnificence 
of  nature  attunes  its  energies  to  higher  aims, 
and  rebounds  them  from  a  nobler  eminence  i 

Lord  Vanderville  was  enraptured  with  the 
scene.  He  climbed  the  highest  point  of  the  rock 
to  look  from  the  Grotto  of  the  Winds  on  the  three 
valleys  that  wound  tranquilly  beneath  him ;  he 
stood  in  the  river's  bed,  and  watched  the  impe- 
tuous water  that  gushed  and  roared  high  up  in 
air  above  him ;  he  pursued  the  path  that,  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  stream,  led  towards  the 
farther  valley  of  the  Nera ;  and  he  scrambled 
amongst  the  tangled  roots  and  brushwood  till 
,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Avelino,  before  its 
fretful  waters  had  yet  mixed  with  its  more 
gentle  companion  through  the  mountain  glens. 
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He  thought  of  Emily  in  this  wilderness  of  beauty, 
but  it  was  no  longer  with  the  bitter,  irritating 
sentiment  of  unimparted  misery;  and  the  first 
amelioration  of  his  grief  was  then  produced  by 
those  two  best  antidotes  to  the  sorrows  of  huma- 
nity,— the  charms  of  nature,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  friendship. 

When  the  travellers  separated,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Tinterndale,  continuing  their  journey  to 
Rome,  left  Vanderville  to  pursue  his  towards 
Florence,  his  lightened  spirits  still  retained  the 
elasticity  which  they  had  regained  at  TernL  In 
seeing  his  former  friends,  the  recollection  of 
others  whom  he  had  last  met  in  their  company 
recurred  to  his  mind :  till  then,  since  he  had 
parted  from  Emily,  all  the  dates  in  his  memory 
had  revolved  round  the  short  span  of  time  in 
which  he  had  known  hen  It  seemed  as  if  all  his 
existence  was  confined  to  the  term  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  whom  three  months  before 
he  had  never  known  ;  but  now  his  thoughts  bad 
taken  a  wider  range.  He  had  begun  by  listen- 
ing indifferently  to  Lord  Tinterndale's  account 
of  accidentally  meeting  such  and  snch  of  their 
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mutual  friends  at  Venice  or  at  Turin,  and  be 
had  ended  by  anxiously  debating  on  the  chances 
of  his  enjoying  similar  good  fortune  in  his  pre* 
seut  route  to  Paris,  When  he  had  left 
he  had  almost  shrunk  from  the  agonizing 
lection  of  Emily,  As  he  descended  the  steep 
hills  from  Incisa  to  Florence,  amongst  the  gar- 
dens, and  arbours,  and  woods,  and  vineyards, 
that  shade  the  Arno  in  its  various  windings 
he  remembered  the  last  summer  evening  he 
wandered  amougst  them  at  the  Villa  Terracuw, 
and  thought,  tsausiently  it  is  true,  but  still  h« 
thought,  of  its  gay,  its  lovely  mistress. 

Nothing  is  so  inconsistent,  so  contradictory 
to  itself  as  Italy :  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  judgment  of  it  in  the  aggregate  from 
any  calculation  either  of  comparison  with  other 
countries,  or  even  with  itself:  each  of  its  parts 
is  a  distinct  whole,  and  it  seems  the  very  spot 
of  chance  that  has  included  such  incongruities 
in  one  small  peninsula :  even  the  broad  features 
of  nature  in  its  landscapes  are  sudden,  unpre- 
pared dissimilarities.  You  pass  from  the  ri 
vales  of  Tuscany  to  the  bleak  and  arid  d 
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of  Sienna.  The  w  ild  and  wide  Campagna  di 
Roma  is  not  more  singular  in  its  contrast  to  the 
mountains  which  encircle  it,  than  are  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  which  in  an  opposite  and  northern 
direction  spread  at  the  base  of  the  same  hills* 
Nor  do  even  the  Apennines  themselves  maintain 
a  better  claim  to  consistency.  One  single  chain 
stretches  in  proud  supremacy  through  the  whole 
extent  of  Italy ;  but  in  the  colder  latitudes  they 
look  bright  in  their  green  forests  and  sunny 
pastures,  in  close  opposition  to  the  Alpine  snows 
near  Milan;  and  they  are  stony,  and  wild,  and 
bereft  of  vegetation  beneath  the  softest  heaven 
that  ever  beamed  on  the  shores  of  Calabrin. 

Nor  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons  are  the 
transitions  less  abrupt.  The  delightful  anticipa- 
tions of  pleasure,  that  in  the  English  spring,  lead 
our  hopes  through  all  the  gradual  beauties  of 
opening  vegetation,  are  here  unknown.  The  chill- 
ing snow-storms  and  pelting  rains  of  winter  are 
at  once  replaced  by  the  oppressive  heats  of  sum- 
mer ;  not,  indeed,  the  extremest  heat  of  Italy, 
but  far  beyond  what  our  July  thermometers 
would  reach  in  England,    The  large  Spanish 
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-cloaks,  which  are  used  in  oonatant  defence 
against  the  February  hurricanes,  m  at  owe 
replaced  by  the  paper-crowned  hats  which  as 
sedulously  guard  against  the  compt-d+wolml 
that  are  attendant  on  the  opening  of  March; 
and  we  eat  the  ripened  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
summer  before  we  have  yet  enjoyed  their  per* 
fumed  blossoms.  Not  that  vegetation  is  mach 
earlier  in  Italy  than  in  England ;  it  is  only  in* 
finitely  more  rapid  both  in  its  progress  and 
decay ;  and  the  first  rich  tints  of  autumn  scarcely 
emblazon  the  clustering  woods,  than  the  tyrannic 
tempests  of  winter,  greedy  of  their  prey,  sweep 
to  the  ground,  in  their  gusts  of  passion,  every 
trembling  leaf  that  would  still  cling  to  the 
parent  tree,  deprecating  the  moment  of  eternal 
separation.  Yet  Italy, — the  enchantress  Italy, 
is  incalculable  in  her  caprices,  inexplicable  in 
her  wiles,  resistless,  inimitable  alike  in  her 
terrors  and  her  charms.  The  brightest  sun  of 
summer,  that  sets  abrupt  in  night  without  the 
cold  temporizing  medium  of  twilight,  may 
resign  the  sky  to  the  wildest  chaos  of  storm 
that  ever  rocked  creation;  the  thunders  of 
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Omnipotence  are  echoed  from  the  hollow 
ground,  whose  extinct  volcanoes  scarcely  bear 
the  load  of  habitation  as  they  reel  in  the  earth- 
quake, and  shrink  from  the  awful  contest  with 
heaven;  and  again,  when  snow  and  hail  have 
pattered  in  the  winters  blast,  one  smile  of 
sunshine  will  beam  on  the  earth  to  woo  it  back 
to  happiness  ;  and  man  and  nature,  alike  sub- 
dued by  its  genial  softness,  revel  in  the  benig- 
nity of  the  moment,  and  adore  the  tyrant,  whose 
smile,  however  transient,  has  thus  the  power 
to  make  them  blessed* 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  is 
not  more  various,  more  original,  or  intrinsically 
indescribable*  The  vivacious  Neapolitan  is  not 
more  unlike  to  the  ponderous  Roman  or  careless 
Venetian,  than  the  effervescing  Frenchman  is  to 
either;  whilst  each  individual  character  is  an 
epitome  of  that  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  is 
infallibly  contradictory  to  itself,  as  the  olives 
and  oranges,  whose  harvest  is  in  winter,  and 
whicli  bear  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  all  seasons 
at  once,  form  a  just  emblem  of  the  climate  of 
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which  they  are  the  mart  characteristic  pro- 
ductions. 

Equally  peculiar  is  the  appearance  of  each 
different  capital  of  the  many  Italian  stater. 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  have  no  ex- 
isting prototypes ;  and  from  the  broad  outline 
of  their  situation,  and  the  furniture  of  their 
palaces,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  streets, 
their  diversities  are  as  strongly  marked  to  the 
eyes  of  even  the  most  casual  observers. 

At  Rome,  there  are  no  flags,  and  the  pave- 
ment differs  little  from  that  of  the  commonest 
roads.  At  Naples,  the  throng  of  passengers  is 
so  great,  that  they  cover  the  ground  on  which 
we  tread ;  and  the  only  characteristic  of  its 
streets  which  we  remember,  is,  that  they  are 
always  crowded.  At  Venice,  deep,  dark,  on- 
fathomable  canals,  between  rows  of  houses  as 
dark  and  tenantless  as  the  waters,  are  all  that 
are  there  called  streets.  But  at  Florence,  large 
uncut  flags  are  closely  joined  together,  forming 
a  level,  strange  to  the  eye,  and  dangerous  to 
the  tread,  and  apparently  but  little  adapted  to 
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the  facilities  of  social  intercourse  ;  yet  Florence 
is  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy  where  society  is 
most  cultivated,  and  its  pleasures  best  under* 
stood.  At  Milan,  the  pavement  is  intersected 
by  broad  Bags  running  in  every  different  direc- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  wheel-tracks,  while  the 
foot- way  is  on  the  rougher  stones,  and  nothing 
interferes  with  the  more  legitimate  rights  of 
the  wheel  to  this  enviable  occupancy. 

II  J urigo  d'Aroo  is  the  well-known  quay  at 
Florence,  which  stretches  along  the  rivers  banks, 
and  is  the  site  of  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  town;  and  in  one  of  its  superb  hotels, 
which  almost  redeem  the  character  of  Italian 
inns.  Lord  Vanderville  had  not  very  long 
established  himself,  when  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment opened,  and  the  loud,  frank,  joyous  voice 
of  Captain  Neville  burst  on  his  ear.  His  arm 
was  almost  dislocated  by  the  hearty  salutation 
of  the  unsophisticated  tan 

M  Betaze—Belazep  Jack/*  cried  the  earl  at 
last,  laughing,  I  see  you  are  as  powerful  as 
ever.    But  what  the  devil  can  have  brought 
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yon  to  Italy?   I  have  heard  you  forswear  the 

fine  arte  a  hundred  timet  an  hoar." 
"  Why,  yon  wouldn't  have  me  stay  at  horn 

when  all  my  brother  officers  are  floating  about  ? 
There's  Tom  Boston  gone  on  to  Greece,  for 
that's  the  go  now,  and  Tom  knows  no  mora  of 
Greek  than  Chieks  the  marine  does." 

"  And  how  do  yon  get  on  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, Jack?  You  were  not  a  great  proficient 
in  them  when  I  last  saw  yon." 

"  Oh!  I  make  myself  understood  everywhere. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  yet  that  did  not  ?  I 
know  two  words  of  Italian,  qua  and  qui,  and 
with  these  I  jabber  on  and  get  every  thing  I 
want  ten  times  over,  before  my  brother  James 
has  half  made  out  whether  the  thing  he  means 
to  ask  for  is  masculine  or  feminine.  What  the 
devil  is  it  to  me  of  what  gender  they  choose  to 
make  a  piece  of  salt  junk,  so  that  I  get  it  in 
tow?" 

"  I  fancy  you  seldom  succeed  in  that  how- 
ever. But  tell  me  where  you  have  been  ?  How 
long  have  you  been  abroad  V9 
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M  I  hardly  know  without  my  book,  for  we 
keep  log-books  ashore  as  well  as  afloat  now ; 
hut  stop,  here  it  is,  I  came  out  iu  the  Croco- 
dile to  Naples— a  passage  of  twenty-eight  days; 
left  Naples  ten  days  afterwards ;  passed  through 
Rome ;  saw  it  all  in  a  fortnight,  and  here  I  am. 
Expect  to  be  back  again  in  Scotland  time 
enough  to  be  in  at  the  last  hunt  of  the  Kirkcud- 
bright harriers-*1 

"  You  make  good  use  of  jour  time,  Jack. 
What  do  you  think  of  Naples  V* 

Good  anchorage — capital  anchorage.  But 
I  wonder  the  stupid  old  king  don  t  build  a  sig- 
nal tower  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  However,  as 
to  Rome,  I  was  quite  cast  away  there  :  stu- 
pidest place  I  ever  was  in  in  my  life.  I  wouldn't 
stay  in  it  a  month  to  get  posted/* 

**  But  what  do  you  think  of  its  fine  buildings, 
its  ruins  ?" 

"  Very  fine,  I  dare  say,  for  those  who  under- 
stand *em>  but  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
that  does;  and  why  should  I  trouble  myself  about 
them,  when  the  very  people  whose  business  it 
is  to  show  you  about  like  a  bear,  quarrel 
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amongst  themselves  about  the  names  of  tb« 
walls  they  have  been  born  and  bred  under  f 

"  Then  if  these  don't  interest  you,  Jack,  why 
did  you  come  abroad  T 

**  Because,  as  I  told  you  before,  every  body 
else  did,  to  be  sure.  You  wouldn't  have  me 
the  only  one  of  the  United  Service  Club  that 
had  never  been  in  foreign  parts,  as  they  call  it ! 
for  though  a  man  may  have  been  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globev  as  I  have  been,  be  it 
thought  nothing  of  now  unless  he  has  looked 
down  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl  at  Suff£,  and 
jammed  himself  into  the  ball  of  St.  Peter  ?, 
though  he  has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  a 
tailor  in  the  mizen  shrouds/' 

"  Well,  of  all  the  things  you  have  seen  in 
your  rapid  tour,  what  do  you  like  best  ?" 

**  If  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  Caccioo 
to-night,  as  they  call  it,  I  will  show  her  to 
you." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right  gender 
now,  Jack  P 

"  Why,  she  tells  me  she  is  a  confessing,  but 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  that,  though.  Water* 
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fowl  are  wary ;  sea-gulls  are  not  often  found 
ashore,  whatever  tomtits  may  be ;  but  Til  show 
her  to  you  to-night,  if  you've  a  mind/' 

The  earl  willingly  accepted  Captain  Neville  s 
proposition,  and  only  regretted  that  his  friend 
would  not  as  readily  accede  to  his  plan  of  their 
dining  together,  as  the  honest  tar  was  exactly 
that  character  which  best  suited  his  present 
mood;  for  Captain  Neville,  free  and  undis- 
guised in  his  own  manner,  yet  possessed  suffi- 
cient of  that  shrewdness  (so  common  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  which  in  that  of  a  courtier  would  be 
praised  as  penetration.)  to  prevent  his  being 
easily  imposed  upon  by  others,  and  yet  was  as 
perfectly  devoid  of  its  usual  concomitant  guile, 
that  would  induce  him  to  meditate  deceiving  in 
turn.  A  man  of  the  world  prides  himself  upon 
appearing  cleverer  than  he  is,  and  your  wit 
fences  with  his  words,  to  prove  which  best  can 
thrust  and  parry.  Captain  Neville  was,  on  the 
contrary,  so  perfectly  divested  of  all  pretensions, 
that  strangers  were  surprised  at  finding  him 
cleverer  than  they  had  imagined  him  to  be,  and 
concluded  by  allowing  him  the  surplus  of  praise 
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which  they  had  niggardly  denied  to  the  positive 
merit  of  the  more  presuming.  Hi*  ideas  wees 
in  all  respects  so  original,  that  he  did  not  feres 
borrow  the  common  phraseology  in  which  to 
dress  them ;  and  as  they  escaped  from  haft  hi 
the  accidental  flow  of  his  conversation,  his  own 
self-love  lay  so  perfectly  dormant,  that  yours  was 
lulled  too,  and  you  were  cheated  firtt  into  being 
amused  by  Mm,  and  then  foto  friendship  with 
him,  before  you  were  awakened  into  any  calcu- 
lation of  the  chances  of  his  popularity  influencing 
your  own. 

In  return,  he  was  as  honestly  disinterested 
and  unenvious  by  nature,  as  his  companions 
were  by  accident.  He  generally  appreciated 
the  characters  of  his  associates  very  correctly, 
and  gauged  them  with  the  same  measure  that 
he  did  his  own ;  for  he  heartily  despised  those 
who  flattered  him  in  any  one  shade  of  praise 
beyond  what  he  thought  his  due,  and  quismd 
those  who  had  not  acuteness  enough  to  discri- 
minate those  merits  of  which  he  was  fully  con- 
scious. He  was  precisely  that  point-blank 
character  which  even  an  Italian  coquette  would 
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find  it  most  difficult  to  subdue,  but  precisely  for 
that  reason  he  was  the  aim  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest women  in  Florence. 

As  Lord  Vunderville  and  Captain  Neville 
proceeded  towards  the  Caccina,  the  earl,  without 
much  trouble  of  interrogatory,  learned  that  his 
friend  was  ninth  more  secure  of  his  inamorata's 
attachment  to  him  than  of  his  own  predilection 
for  her.  He  had  once  seen  her  slipshod ;  and 
though  she  wore  a  quantity  of  rings,  her  fingers 
were  not  either  as  white  or  as  slim  as  those  of 
an  English  girl, — two  of  the  most  insurmount- 
able objections  to  an  English  sailor  ;  and  if  he 
was  still  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  notice  or 
remember  such  minute  failings,  which  no  Ita- 
lian woman  would  even  stop  to  wonder  at,  it 
was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  yet  much  hi  love. 
He,  however,  had  already  got  off-book  a  long 
catalogue  of  her  perfections:  she  was  gay,  good- 
humoured,  danced  the  monfarino  admirably, 
sang  God  save  the  King  in  broken  English :  he 
did  not  know  or  care  to  know  her  name,  but 
she  pronounced  his  like  a  little  angel,  and  they 
had  arrived  at  the  Caccina  before  he  had  finished 
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the  enumeration  of  her  merits,  or  Vandcr- 
ville  had  tired  contrasting  this  description 
with  his  remembrance  of  his  own  Florentine 
enchantress,  the  elegant,  the  sentimental  Ter- 
racina. 

The  Caccina*  of  Florence  is  the  favourite 
rendezvous  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  gaj 
town  assemble  during  the  few  hours  which  in- 
tervene between  their  dinner  and  sunset,  for  in 
no  part  of  Italy  do  the  inhabitants  incur  the 
dangers  attending  the  evening  damps  which 
rise  immediately  at  sunset,  though,  as  at  Ve- 
nice, their  amusements  in  the  open  air  are  often 
renewed  at  midnight.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
common  practice  at  Florence;  and  the  little 
wood  which  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arno  is  seldom  visited  after  day-light  ends. 
Till  then,  its  alleys,  though  neither  very  long  nor 
very  shady,  are  crowded  with  all  the  carriages 
and  equestrians  of  Florence ;  and  the  stranger 
scarcely  stops  to  laugh  at  the  puerile  taste  which 
embellishes  the  royal  casino  with  ill-executed 
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basso  relievi  of  cows  and  milk-maids,  as  be  en- 
joys the  fresh  verdure  and  gay  accompaniment* 
of  this  public  retirement. 

When  Lord  Vanderville  and  Captain  Neville 
arrived  at  the  little  area  which  spreads  in  front 
of  the  Casino,  and  forms  the  point  of  attraction 
where  a  conversazione  is  kept  tip  by  all  the  dif- 
ferent parties  between  each  tour  of  the  gardens, 
they  were  both  disappointed  at  not  immediately 
perceiving  the  object  of  their  present  search  ; 
but  the  earl  met  so  many  of  his  acquaintance 
that  he  almost  forgot  her  till  Captain  Neville 
suddenly  bellowed  out,  "There  she  comes,  bear- 
ing right  down  the  middle  alley!"  and  away 
he  bowled  after  her*  quite  forgetting  Vander- 
ville ;  nor  did  he  think  more  about  the  earl  till 
after  he  had  accepted  La  Contessinas  invi- 
tation to  occupy  the  vacant  seat  in  her  caleche  j 
and  after  he  had  with  her  made  half  the  tour  of 
the  Caccina ;  and  after  they  had  returned  to  the 
"  Piazza/'  and  stopped  the  caleche,  and  Van- 
derville  went  up,  most  formally  obeying  the 
captains  vociferous  hail,  to  be  introduced  to 
La  Terracina. 

Surprise,  that  halted  betwixt  mortification 
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and  contempt,  was  Lord  Vanderville's  predo- 
minant feeling  at  this  unexpected  rencontre, 
for  nothing  ever  surprises  inconstant  characters 
so  much  as  finding  their  own  instability  antici- 
pated, or  even  imitated.  Possibly,  had  be 
been  as  constant  in  his  preference  of  La  Ter- 
racina  as  he  had  taken  for  granted  she  had 
been  in  her  professed  partiality  for  him,  he  might 
now  have  felt  some  anxiety  to  rival  the  friend 
who  had  so  unconsciously  supplanted  him  :  at  it 
was,  his  self-love  flew  off  in  a  direct  tangent  | 
and  taking  to  himself  the  merit  which  was  hi 
truth  only  due  to  chance,  he  congratulated  him- 
self  on  not  being  so  great  a  dupe  as  bis  friend 
Neville,  and  remembered  with  pride  that  he 
was  still  the  lover  of  Emily  Sternheiin. 

Surprise,  too,  was  the  predominant  feeling  of 
the  fickle  Contessina;  but  it  was,  like  all  her 
Other  feelings,  better  mastered,  and  the  "  E  tit 
qui.r*  with  which  she  greeted  Vandervillo  in 
unfeigned  astonishment,  was  perhaps  the  only 
genuine  expression  in  all  her  conversation. 
Her  part,  however,  was  instantaneously  chosen  i 
u  Where  is  your  wife,  my  Lord  !  Take  me  to 
*  And  thou  here  1 
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her ;  let  me  be  her  friend.  I  shall  soon  learn  to 

love  her," 

Lord  Vanderville  s  embarrassment,  as  he  dis- 
claimed his  marriage,  was  almost  equal  to  the 
Contessina's  well-acted  astonishment  at  hearing 
what  she  had  already  surmised;  and  it  only  re- 
mained with  her  to  succeed  as  well  in  her  more 
sincere  endeavours  to  console  him  for  his  disap- 
pointment, which,  whilst  she  yet  professed  not 
to  understand,  she  commiserated  in  all  the 
softest  tones  of  la  lingua  Tosmna  in  bocca 
Romana."  Meanwhile  Captain  Neville,  who  un- 
derstood not  a  word  of  what  they  were  saying, 
was  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  m  nether  the 
^radons  reception  of  La  Contessina  mas  in 
compliment  to  his  introduction,  or  to  the  earl 
individually,  till  she  herself  settled  the  obliga- 
tion by  saying  in  broken  English,  with  the  sweet- 
est smile  imaginable,  *'  A  new  knot  between  us, 
Capitaine;  Mi  I  or  is  a  friend  of  you  and  of  me." 

Nothing  is  more  attractive  to  an  English- 
man than  to  hear  a  pretty  foreigner  speak 
broken  English :  the  mere  attempt  to  convey 
her  ideas  in  the  idiom  best  understood  by  you, 
vol.  ill,  g 
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the  voluntary  preference  of  your  own  cherished 
language  to  hers,  is  considered  as  an  individual 
compliment;  and  her  very  failing,  her  reliance 
on  your  good  faith,  her  need  of  assistance,  her 
acknowledged  inferiority  to  you,  are  all  so  many 
claims  on  your  vanity,  which  you  willingly  repay 
with  love;  whilst  in  very  truth  these  are  fair 
grounds  for  admiration,  for  translating  thought* 
from  one  language  to  another  is  sure  to  produce 
both  variety  and  originality  of  idiom,  and  the 
very  transposition  of  synonyms  elicits  a  no- 
velty in  idea  which  is  in  itself  delightful.  TV 
feelii.gs  appear  to  be  the  more  unsophisticated 
when  they  borrow  no  aid  from  the  common 
facilities  in  expression ;  and  that  w  it  proven 
itself  sterling,  which,  inherent  in  thought,  loses 
nothing  by  its  transfusion  into  language* 

Lord  Vanderville  declined  La  Contessioa* 
invitation  to  accompany  her  in  the  remainder 
of  their  drive,  but  promised  to  meet  ber  in  thr 
evening  at  the  Duchess  of  Albion's.  In  Ike 
meantime,  he  required  some  minutes  of  reflec- 
tion, at  least  he  thought  so,  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  painful  remembrance  that  all  his 
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delightful  visions  of  Emily  being  bis  bride  had 
so  soon  vanished  in  thin  air.  But  he  quickly 
found  that  the  best  method  of  consoling  himself 
was  not  to  think  at  all  about  it ;  and  before  he  had 
walked  many  yards  in  the  retired  avenue  he  had 
chosen  for  his  meditations,  he  found  his  spent 
la  t  ions  had  diverged  to  feelings  of  astonishment 
at  what  strange  chance  could  have  thrown  Ne- 
ville in  the  way  of  La  Terracina ;  and  he  re* 
traced  his  steps  to  the  Piazza  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  talking  of  it,  and  of  half  a  dozen 
such  momentous  concerns,  with  other  young 
men,  who,  like  himself,  were  lounging  about, 
seeing  Italy. 

Meantime,  Captain  Neville  continued  in  close 
ttttendanee  on  La  Contessina,  He  taught  her 
at  least  a  dozen  more  English  words,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  art  of  navigation  ;  laughed  immo- 
derately at  her  calling  **  plain  sailing'  M meadow 
filing;"  and  discovered  that,  if  her  fingers  were 
rather  Dutch-built,  her  arms  and  elbows  were 
«is  beautifully  turned  as  those  of  the  ft  figure- 
head" of  the  Psyche,  which  he  averred  was  a 
model  of  statuary. 
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On  their  return  to  the  town,  they  stopped,  in 
all  due  etiquette,  at  the  door  of  the  coffee-house 
to  eat  ices  and  fruit*  which  Captain  Neville, 
with  professional  munificence,  profusely  offered 
to  La  Contessina's  acceptance.  It  was  a  gallant 
ry  she  had  calculated  on,  and  the  pockets  of 
her  oaleche  were  stuffed  with  the  residue  oi 
his  generosity ;  but  the  delay  at  the  coffee- 
house, however  expensive,  would  have  been  still 
prolonged,  had  the  honest  tar  in  any  degree  an- 
ticipated the  reception  that  awaited  him  at  the 
Duchess  of  Albion  s. 

There,  the  last  remnant  of  courtly  splendour 
is  replaced  by  a  formality  of  etiquette  which 
no  circumstance  nor  person  is  permitted  to  in- 
fringe ;  and  the  immoveable  portrait  of  the  Pa- 
trician Alfieri,  that  still  presides  there,  in  which 
the  haughty  brow  and  lordly  seeming,  gl 
less  in  the  powers  of  the  poet  than  the  privi- 
leges of  the  noble, — is  at  once  its  emblem  and  il* 
excuse.  His  jewelled  hand  and  Roman  coun- 
tenance bespeak  the  chieftain  who  brooked  no 
equal ;  but  the  fire  of  his  dark  eye  tells,  too,  of 
that  frenzied  spirit  that  lashed  all  tyranny  but 
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his  own,  and  defied  the  despots  which  in  other 
times  he  might  himself  have  emulated.  But 
Captain  Neville  had  never  heard  of  AJ  fieri,  and 
he  never  was  fond  of  pictures,  except  sea-fights ; 
and  he  was  more  entertained  at  watching  the 
reception  his  Contessina  received  from  the  lady 
hostess,  who,  advancing  about  three  steps  with- 
in the  magic  circle  she  had  drawn  round  her- 
self,  heard  La  Terracina's  name  (with  which 
she  was  already  perfectly  well  acquainted)  whis- 
pered by  a  gentleman,  who  obligingly  acted  the 
part  of  gentleman- usher;  and  taking  her  pom- 
pously by  the  hand,  her  Grace  led  her  to  that 
precise  seat  in  the  circle  which  belonged  to  a 
contessina ;  namely  one  or  two  chairs  from  the 
couch,  and  more  than  as  many  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  room* 

Captain  Neville  at  first  imagined  that  La 
Terracina  would  do  that  night  as  she  had  often 
done  before,  and  either  Wve  her  distinguished 
station,  or  call  him  to  share  in  it.  But  that 
was  not  her  present  intention;  for  she  expected 
that  Lord  Vanderviile  would  soon  appear,  to 
whom  even  a  still  higher  place  belonged  in  this 
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unsubstantial  pageant  of  a  British  court ;  and  for 
this  once  she  resolved  to  leave  Captain  Neville 
to  chance*  He  therefoie  remained  amongst  a 
knot  of  gentleman  at  the  lower  end  of  the  roon, 
the  only  Englishman,  and,  what  was  of  much 
more  consequence,  the  only  man  who  did  not 
carry  on  his  button-hole  some  credential  in  At 
shape  of  a  cross,  or  bit  of  coloured  riband,  as  a 
ticket  of  admission  into  good  company.  Foreign- 
ers are  now,  however,  so  much  accustomed  to  see 
English  gentlemen  without  suph  badges,  and,  in 
their  favour  admit  exceptions  to  their  general 
rule, — that  those  who  have  not  some  order  are 
not  visitable,  and  accordingly  one  or  two  of  these 
foreigners  addressed  themselves  to  Captain  Ne- 
ville. But  his  boast  of  always  making  himself 
understood  by  no  means  included  his  compre- 
hending what  was  said  to  him  :  he  made  no  reply 
to  a  civility  he  was  unconscious  of.  Another 
addressed  him  with  so  low  a  bow,  that  his  long 
snuffy  nose  almost  touched  Captain  Neville's 
cheek:  he  withdrew  one  step  from  the  unex- 
pected salute,  and,  in  so  doing,  tro4,on  the  gouty 
foot  of  an  old  officer  who  stood  immediately 
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behind  htm,  and  who  equally  repelled  his  ad- 
vance by  an  involuntary  punch  in  the  hack 
that  sent  him  forwards  into  the  arms  of  a  third ; 
and  now  succeeded  such  a  Babel  of  tongues  and 
profusion  of  bows,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  figure  would  first  erect  a  perpendi- 
cular. Captain  Neville,  however,  took  prece- 
dence there:  he  by  m  means  comprehended 
how  his  equilibrium  had  been  lost,  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  its  remaining  longer  in  abeyance ; 
therefore  boldly  advancing  one  leg  in  the  fourth 
position,  he  steadily  balanced  himself  on  both, 
and  placing  his  arms  a-kimbo,  by  the  firm 
pressure  of  his  two  clenched  fists  against  his 
ribs,  he  sturdily  looked  round  to  ascertain  what 
had  been  the  cause  and  object  of  the  commotion. 
And  now,  indeed,  he  proved  his  power  of  making 
himself  understood;  for  in  a  few  minutes,  as  be 
afterwards  remarked,  "they  all  shoved  off  their 
boats,  and  sheered  away  under  a  heavy  press 
ofsaih" 

When  Adam  was  first  declared  lord  of  the 
creation,  it  was  at  the  same  time  proved  not 
good  for  him  to  enjoy  his  undisputed  seignory 
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kilone ;  and  so  now  did  one  of  the  roost  sociable 
of  his  descendants  experience  ;  for  when  Cap- 
tain Neville  again  looked  round  and  saw  the 
coast  clear,  he  relaxed  in  his  guardianship  of 
his  own  dignity,  and  determined  to  follow  Ma- 
homet's example  in  approaching  the  eminence 
which  would  not  come  to  him.  La  Terracina 
was  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle; 
and  on  due  calculation  of  its  diameter  and  cir- 
cumference, he  steered  right  through  it,  and 
made  direct  for  the  port. 

"  Why,  I  say,  Madame  Contessina,  what  use 
is  there  in  my  drifting  about  below  there  ?  Tre 
been  making  signals  to  you  this  half  hour,  and 
you  saw  me  no  more  than  you  would  a  black 
cat  on  the  mast-head  in  a  fog.    There  I  w 

"Ma  la  Duchessa!— Oh!  Dio!— Capitaine! 
Capitaine!  you  you,  turn  a  your  back  to  de 
Duchessa  F  and  the  elegant  Terracina  actually 
touched  him  with  her  face  to  make  him  move. 

"  Well,  if  I'm  on  the  wrong  clew,  I  will  tack 
about,  and  jnst  bring  myself  to  an  anchor  along* 
side  of  you." 

"  The  Goth  1"  exclaimed  her  grace  of  Albion 
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in  plain  English ;  ■*  do  pray  inquire  who  he  is, 
and  where  he  can  have  come  from  f  and  her 
obsequious  gen  tie  man- usher  instantly  proceeded 
towards  Captain  Neville  to  obey  her  commands; 
but  he  saved  him  the  trouble  by  abruptly  ad- 
vancing to  her  Grace*  and  making  her  a  low 
bow  :'"  I'm  Captain  Neville  of  the  Navy,  Ma  am ! 
La  Contessiua  brought  me  here  ;  you  received 
me  here,  but  the  devil  a  soul  has  introduced  me 
here,  and  therefore  allow  me  to  give  you  my 
card/' 

"  And  allow  me  to  add  to  it  my  claims  to  his 
particular  friendship/'  said  Lord  Vanderville, 
who  had  that  instant  entered  the  room,  and  now 
spoke  in  Italian  loud  enough  for  the  whole 
company  to  hear.  Instantaneous  was  the  effect 
of  this  short  sentence,  Earl  Vanderville's  rank 
and  personal  elegance  were  sufficient  to  claim  for 
him  the  respect  even  of  the  Duchess  of  Albion ; 
and  as  he  did  not,  as  some  recreant  English 
have  done  abroad,  shrink  from  fellowship  with 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  are  not  duly  ap- 
preciated by  strangers,  but  on  the  contrary  be* 
Ueved  his  own  station  in  foreign  society  too  well 
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established  to  suffer  from  bis  own  patronage 
even  of  eccentricity,  he  now  found  bis  calcula- 
tions correct,  by  the  evident  weight  his  test: 
mony  bore.  The  duchess  interrupted  her  ex- 
pressions of  delight  at  the  earl's  return  to  Flo- 
rence by  her  solicitous  politeness  t©  M  his  parti- 
cular friend  f  and  the  whole  company,  glad  of 
an  excuse  of  for  once  breaking  the  formal  circle 
at  the  Duchess  of  Albion's,  crowded  round 
Captain  Neville,  to  be  introduced  to  the  kfm 
Englishman,  whom,  La  Terracina  reminded 
every  body,  she  had  brought  to  the  conversa- 
zione. 

Lord  Vanderville  was  rather  more  behind  the 
scene  during  this  interlude  than  might  h*\t 
been  supposed  from  his  sudden  appearance,  for 
he  had  watched  the  wri things  with  which  La 
Contessina  bad  found  her  name  implicated  with 
that  of  "  the  Goth, n  and  he  was  therefore  better 
qualified  for  judging  of  the  present  excellence 
of  her  acting,  as  in  English  she  complimented 
Captain  Neville  on  his  **  success/'  and  in  Ita- 
lian, assured  Lord  Vanderville  that  he  owed 
her  regard  entirely  to  being  *f  bis  Lordship  * 
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particular  friend,"  **  When  you  left  me," 
added  she  to  the  earl,  in  the  softest  whisper,  **  I 
hoped  to  find  the  shadow  of  your  soul  in  the 
heart  of  any  man  you  called  friend/1  *  It  was  a 
poetical  idea  common  in  the  Tuscan  phraseo- 
logy ;  but  the  hope  was  short-lived,  as  two  hours 
before,  she  had  not  even  surmised  that  Neville 
was  an  acquaintance  of  the  earL  Vanderville 
thought  it  just  possible  that  for  once  she  spoke 
truth  5  whilst  Neville  was  much  slower  in  giving 
credence  to  her  more  sincere  assertions  in  his 
favour. 

*'  You  ave  done,"  said  she,  *a  astonishing 
effect  t  you  ave  made  a  perfect  success.  I  had 
made  a  for  you  a  reputation  before,  but  you  ave 
done  de  impossible  yourself;  you  ave  won  de 
Ducbessa  al  improviso.  I  sail  ave  de  gelosia — 
take  a  care  " 

The  last  was  in  a  whisper,  and  Lord  Vander- 
ville did  not  hear  it;  if  be  had,  he  would  have 
given  it  no  uncharitable  interpretation ;  for  with 
the  greatest  apparent  frankness  she  turned  to 

*  L'ombra  ddla  lua  aDiaia. 
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him,  and  said  in  Italian,  "  Your  friend  delights 
one ;  he  is  so  genuine,  so  sincere :  his  very  seal 
is  on  his  lips ;  he  wonld  be  dangerous  to  any 
whose  heart  was  free." 

Vanderville  at  that  moment  felt  a  strange 
turbulence  of  emotion.  La  Terracina's  manner 
always  implied  more  than  her  words  expressed, 
and  from  both  together  he  now  inferred  a  eon* 
Session  that  her  heart  was  still  in  the  soft 
thraldom  in  which  he  fancied  he  bad  held  H 
when  he  was  last  at  Florence.  His  rarity  was 
unquestionably  gratified  by  this,  for  no  man 
likes  to  be  forgotten  by  a  pretty  woman,  even 
though  it  be  a  particular  friend  who  contributes 
to  her  temporary  oblivion :  on  the  other  hand, 
he  thought  it  might  be  absolutely  an  act  ef 
kindness  to  Neville  to  prove  to  him  that  La 
Terracina  was  not  always  as  sincere  aa  he  be- 
lieved her ;  and  between  these  different  modes 
of  considering  the  subject,  his  thoughts  were  too 
much  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  Emily  Sternheim. 

By  breakfast-time  the  next  day,  however,  his 
imagination  was  sufficiently  coded  to  allow  him 
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to  draw  the  simple  and  just  conclusion,  that  La 
Terracina  was  an  accomplished  coquette,  but  a 
very  charming  one;  and  whilst  he  thought,  that 
as  be  spoke  Italian,  and  had  more  experience  of 
Italian  manners  than  Neville  had,  it  would  be 
fair  enough  for  him  to  play  off  the  Contessina  a 
little,  as  Ac  could  never  be  duped  by  her,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  an  act  of  very  charity 
to  undeceive  his  friend  in  time, — it  was  there- 
fore in  that  friendly  resolution  he  called  on  him 
at  an  early  hour,  and  finding  he  was  already 
gone  out,  quietly  took  possession  of  his  apart- 
ments till  his  return.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  rooms,  appertaining  even  tempo- 
rarily to  such  a  character,  should  display  some- 
what of  that  carelessness  which  was  one  ot  jt- 
most  distinguishing  features ;  but  the  contrary 
was  the  case,  and  a  tidiness  amounting  to  pum  ^ 
tiiiousness  was  conspicuous  in  every  part.  In  a 
few  minutes  Captain  Neville  returned,  and  to 
the  earl's  query  of  what  could  have  taken  him 
out  so  early,  he  replied,  **  Why,  I  always  take 
the  morning  watch  for  seeing  sights.  I  am  so 
many  hours  p.  m.  with  La  Contessina,  that  if  I 
didn't  run  over  a  few  tilings  before  the  seven 
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bells,  I  should  be  out  in  my  reckoning  alto- 
gether." 

"  Then  yon  don't  mean  to  prolong  yonr  stay 
here,  Jack?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain ;  and  because  an- 
other man  might  have  been  tempted  from  his 
actual  feelings  to  sigh,  he  exhaled  his  breath 
more  peculiarly  in  a  long  shrill  whistle. 

"  And  have  you  already  seen  many  of  the 
curiosities  of  Florence  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have.  In  the  first  place  aD 
their  best  statues  are  in  the  streets ;  and  as  to 
their  churches,  they  are  nothing  after  Saint 
Peter's.  Then  their  palaces,  there  is  no  catalogue 
to  be  had  of  the  pictures  in  them ;  and  how  can 
we  remember  them  without  one  ?  However,  La 
Contessina  has  promised  to  take  me  to-day  to 
see  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  she  will  explain  them 
all  to  me." 

"  Talking  of  the  Contessina,  Jack,  what  do  yon 
mean  to  do  with  her  ?" 

"  Leave  her  next  Wednesday." 

"  Leave  her  ?"  reiterated  Lord  Vanderville,  in 
surprise. 

"To  be  sure*  Why  should  I  remain  here  in 
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the  trolly  lollies  any  longer  !  She  is  a  kind* 
hearted,  good-natured  girl,  and  if  I  don't  take 
care,  we  may  be  both  swamped  before  either  of 
us  know  any  thing  about  the  matter ;  so  for  beY 
sake  as  much  as  my  owfl,  I  shall  get  under  weigh 
Wednesday  for  certain,  and  then  you  know  it 
will  be  all  over  with  us,n 

u  Well,  Neville,  I  must  say  you  have  more 
resolution  with  less  fuss  than  most  men." 

"  Why,  what  signifies  tacking  about  if  you 
know  you  must  stand  off  at  last  !  The  plain 
matter  of  fact  is,  the  girl  I  see  likes  me  well 
enough,  and  I  find  I  am  growing  to  fancy  her 
more  than  I  need.  She  would  never  do  me  for  a 
wife  in  Dumfrieshire,  and  I  never  -would  be 
brought  down  to  dangle  after  her  here  as  a  ca- 
valier as  they  call  it,  for  all  these  Italian  chaps 
to  grin  at  s  so,  as  it  is  as  plain  as  the  mizen- 
mast  that  we  must  part  some  lime  or  other,  it 
is  better  to  steer  off  with  a  fair  wind  before  I 
get  fairly  blocked  up." 

Poor  Neville's  changing  colour  proved  that 
he  was  nearer  i(  being  aground"  than  he  was  at 
all  aware  of;  but  it  was  only  his  colour  that 
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changed :  his  attitude,  his  countenance  remained 
as  firm  as  his  determination,  and  any  physio* 
gnomist  would  have  pronounced  that  resolution 
irrevocable,  which  was  formed,  not  on  a  sophis- 
tical calculation  of  its  penalties,  but  on  a  deli- 
berate decision  on  its  necessity.  Vanderville* 
involuntarily  won  by  the  very  firmness  which 
most  contrasted  his  own  instability,  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  M  You  are  a 
fine  fellow,  Neville !  and  if  you  hare  a  mind  for 
a  companion,  I  will  go  with  you  any  where  yoa 
like:  there  are  some  things  I  wish  to  forget 
too/' 

M  But  why  should  I  wish  to  forget  the  Coa- 
tessina  V9  interrupted  Neville  eagerly,  as  if  still 
desirous  to  cling  to  her  remembrance :  *•  I  have 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  I  have  never 
trifled  with  her  feelings,  or  sacrificed  thi-m  U« 
my  own  amusement;  and  it  might  be  a  credit  to 
any  man  to  be  the  choice  of  such  a  girl.  Forget 
her  f  no !  I  shall  make  many  a  cruize  before  I 
forget  her." 

There  was  a  radical  difference  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  earl  and  Neville ;  but  VandervilVe  at 
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the  moment  did  not  stop  to  reflect ;  he  only  felt 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  such  "  an  honest  fellow" 
being  made  the  dupe  of  any  woman,  and  he- 
sitated whether  it  were  best  to  undeceive  him 
as  to  her  merit,  or  to  leave  him  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  pleasing  delusion.  The  mental  de- 
bate was  interrupted  by  the  captain's  asserting 
it  was  time  to  go  to  the  Contessina's,  and  pro- 
posing to  Vanderville  that  he  should  accompany 
them.  The  earl  at  first  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  keeping  his  appointment*  "  Why/'  said 
he,  "should  you  seek  her  society  if  it  is  so 
dangerous  I  You  can  see  the  Palazzo  Pitti  an- 
other day." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  shall  spend  an  hour  or  two 
pleasanter  than  I  would  any  other  way,  and 
there  is  no  need  anticipating  the  time  of  regret, 
I  shall  go  on  Wednesday,  blow  high  blow  low ; 
and  so  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  I  do  be- 
I  wn  n  this  and  then/1 

There  is  a  sort  of  predetermination,  amount- 
ing almost  to  predestination*  in  the  arrangement 
of  most  sailors1  lives;  and  in  that  profession 
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more  than  in  any  other,  the  minute  detail  of 
their  daily  duty  is  carried  upward*  through 
their  whole  character,  and  forms  an  exact  epi- 
tome of  their  lives.  Lord  Vanderville,  since  he 
had  last  met  Captain  Neville,  had  lived  so  much 
in  desultory  society,  that  the  peculiarities  in  Us 
friend  had  again  for  him  the  never-dying  dum 
of  novelty ;  and,  at  the  moment,  Captain  Ne- 
ville, though  the  very  opposite  to  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  actually,  though  unwillingly,'  his  ri- 
val, interested  him  more,  and  occupied  his 
thoughts  infinitely  beyond  his  own  concerns. 
Emily  Sternheim  was  already  for  the  moment 
forgotten;  and  his  own  late  disappointment 
faded  in  his  recollection  before  the  present  dis- 
tresses of  his  companion. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  well-known  resi- 
dence of  La  Terracina,  Lord  Vanderville  con- 
trasted his  last  visit  to  her  with  the  motives 
which  now  led  him  thither.  He  remembered 
the  vestibule,  the  ante-room,  the  saloon  hung 
with  dark  green  silk,  and  ornamented  with  the 
darkest,  most  colourless  pictures ;  but  when  the 
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servant  led  them  still  farther  on,  to  the  gallery 
which  overlooks  the  gardens,  and  he  heard  from 
its  farther  recess  the  sweet  chords  of  her  gui- 
tar, and  the  melodious  tones  of  her  voice  which 
Neville  stopped  breathless  and  on  tiptoe  to  lis- 
ten to,  Vanderville  forgot  he  was  not  himself 
the  object  of  the  serenade ;  and  while  his  friend 
lingered  as  if  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  all  the 
delights  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  earl 
hurried  forwards  to  greet  the  lovely  mistress  of 
the  scene. 

His  presence  was  by  no  means  unexpected, 
and  La  Terracina  in  half-a-dozen  interrupted 
words  expressed  at  once  her  delight  at  seeing 
him,  and  the  confidence  on  which  she  had  re- 
lied on  his  return.  "  I  could  not  quite  believe 
that  we  had  parted  for  ever."  said  she;  and 
perhaps  she  would  have  said  still  more,  had  not 
Neville  himself  appeared.  The  earl  felt  infi- 
nitely more  embarrassed  by  hia  entrance  than 
she  did;  for  turning  immediately  to  her  later 
visitor,  she  added,  with  an  irresistible  smile, 
11  You  Englishmen  do  so  run  away  from  us,  1 
do  almost  feel  a  tremble  when  I  make  a  friend- 
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ship  with  you*  I  always  tink  that  yon  will  go 
away  and  leave  me  planted  here.  Den  to  what 
good  my  regard  ? 

This  reproach  applied  equally  to  both  her 
auditors.  Vacderville,  but  a  few  months  before, 
had  voluntarily  left  La  Terraciua  solely  from 
caprice :  he  was  tired  of  her  flatteries,  and  of 
MyrvuVs  literal  translation  of  them ;  in  abort, 
he  had  quitted  her  because  he  had  become  in- 
different to  her,  and  Neville  was  now  on  tbe 
point  of  leaving  her  because  he  loved  her  too 
well.  The  accomplished  coquette  saw  the  ef- 
fect she  had  produced  on  both,  and  felt,  or  fan- 
cied that  both  were  again  in  her  power;  dot 
was  she  much  mistaken.  Vanderville's  self-love 
had  whispered  that*ner  steadiness  of  attachment 
to  him  formed  an  exception  to  her  general  cha- 
racter, and  Neville  was  already  sufficiently  *en- 
sible  of  her  attractions ;  yet  her  power  over  both 
might  be  resolved  into  that  first  ingredient  of 
an  Italian's  witchery,  tbe  art  of  persuading  each 
of  her  lovers  that  she  was  captivated  by  him 
alone* 

Her  caleche  was  at  the  door  to  take  them 
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to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  accordingly  in  a  few 
minutes  she  proposed  proceeding  thither;  for 
though  it  was  by  no  means  an  effort  beyond  her 
skill  at  once  to  entertain  an  old  lovrr  unci  a 
new  one,  and  to  encourage  each  with  the  hope 
of  being  himself  preferred,  still  it  was  less 
trouble  to  carry  on  the  farce  in  a  continual 
•tanging  scene,  than  to  perform  the  trio  in  an 
alcove  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  ttte-a-tite ; 
and  amongst  the  various  traits  which  charac- 
terised La  Contesstna  in  common  with  most  of 
her  countrywomen,  one  was  that  inherent  indo- 
lence which  led  her  so  frequently  to  prefer  ease 
even  to  pleasure. 

But  the  most  trifling  incidents  in  love  or 
war  often  disconcert  the  best-arranged  strata- 
gems. Some  accidental  remark  that  Neville 
made,  as  the  earl  took  his  seat  in  La  Terra- 
cina's  carriage,  **  struck  the  key  of  reflection, 
and  moaned  on  the  ear;1  He  recollected  the 
many  hoars  of  happiness  he  had  so  lately  passed 
in  accompanying  Miss  Stemheim  to  see  the 
finest  works  of  art,  and  the  image  of  Emily 
rose  at  once  to  his  mind  in  all  the  purity  and 
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loveliness  of  an  angels  beauty,  like  ItbnrieTs 
spear,  it  at  once  dispelled  the  delusion  which 
had  crept  round  his  senses,  and  all  La  Terra- 
cina's  magic  was  in  a  moment  destroyed. 

They  had  hardly  reached  the  piazza  in  which 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  stands,  ere  the  contessin.i 
had  marked  the  change  in  the  earl's  humour. 
She  attributed  it  to  jealousy,  and  as  thej  parsed 
under  the  colonnade  which  forms  the  cortiU  of 
the  palace,  she  reminded  him,  in  the  softest 
whisper,  of  the  walks  they  had  so  often  taken 
together  in  her  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Aroo, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  pointed  out  to  him 
the  Boboli  Gardens  which  rise  opposite  to  the 
palace-windows  in  all  the  characteristic  mag- 
nificence of  hanging  terraces  and  formal  alleys* 
that  so  peculiarly  belong  to  genuine  Italian 
gardens*  But  Vanderville  coldly  assented  to 
her  observation,  for  his  thoughts  were  wander- 
ing- amidst  the  dales  and  groves  of  the  Borg  i 
Villa.  La  Terracina  actually  stared  at  ob- 
serving for  once  her  aim  was  foiled.  Another 
such  defeat,  and  the  field  washers;  for  if  either 
her  vanity  or  her  curiosity,  or  in  fact,  if  am  one 
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feeling  had  really  been  sufficiently  excited  to 
call  forth  all  her  powers  of  fascination ,  possibly 
Vanderville  would  have  fallen,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  in  her  snare :  as  it  was,  she  found  it 
less  troublesome  to  receive  adulation  than  to 
pay  it;  and  turning  to  Neville,  seemed  en- 
grossed by  him,  leaving  the  earl  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  another  day. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti,  though  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Italy,  is  by  no 
means  exempt  from  those  incongruities  which 
mark  all  the  magnificence  of  this  strange 
country,  It  is  the  residence  of  the  princes  who 
own  the  two  chefs-fltBUvres  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern sculpture,  namely,  the  Medicean  Venus, 
aud  its  rival  by  Canova ;  and  yet  the  first  hall 
of  the  palace  is  filled  with  bad  casts  of  statue* 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  which  few  of  our  Hoi  born 
connoisseurs  would  admit  as  fitting  ornaments 
to  such  a  vestibule.  We  may  tolerate  similar 
substitutes  in  the  Academia  at  Venice,  where, 
though  the  birth-place  of  the  first  sculptor  of 
the  day,  the  students  would  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  divining  what  sculpture  was,  except 
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from  such  mimicry  of  it;  but  it  nonam  a  pre- 
posterous taste  in  that  town,  whioh  owes  at  least 

half  its  reputation  to  the  unrivalled  originals  it 
contains,  and  where  even  ignorance  sight  be 
won  to  science  by  the  mastcr-pieees  that  the 
hall  of  the  Niobe  alone  encloses. 

Bat  the  pictures  which  ornament  this  palaes 
are  equally  above  praise ;  and  the  only  em- 
barrassment arises  from  the  difficulty  of  deci- 
ding which  is  the  most  perfect,  where  all  are 
excellent  Captain  Neville,  in  the  first  cham- 
ber, mistook  the  Nativity  of  Love  for  a  Holy 
Family ;  but  the  expression  of  La  Conteesma's 
countenance  told  more  of  its  meaning,  and  he 
forgot,  in  watching  her  smiles,  to  seek  for  more 
permanent  beauties.  Not  so  Lord  Vander- 
ville :  as  he  examined  the  wonders  of  the  art 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  thought  lea 
of  the  present  scene  than  of  her  who  first 
taught  him  to  prize  them;  and  when  they  kit 
the  Palace,  La  Terracina  felt,  that  by  son* 
strange  unaccountable  fatality,  her  power  over 
his  feelings  was  at  an  end. 

Under  the  plea  of  doing  the  honours  of  Fk- 
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rence  to  the  stranger,  the  conttssina  proposed 
visiting  several  other  wonders  of  the  city;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  in  Italy 
seem  so  much  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
reputation  of  their  city,  that  it  is  their  chief 
pleasure  and  occupation  to  exhibit  its  wonders, 
and  observe  the  admiration  they  excite.  Van- 
derville  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  so  led ;  and 
leaving  La  Terracina  at  the  door  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  he  returned  to  the  cool  and  shaded 
M  Gallery/*  where  he  could  walk  and  meditate 
amidst  the  finest  specimens  Europe  contains, 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  or  gems.  Immediately 
underneath  this  truly  royal  museum,  a  covered 
colonnade  extends  on  three  sides  of  the  hollow 
square  or  court,  round  which  the  Gallery  is 
built  ;  and  there,  on  moveable  counters,  are 
displayed  all  the  most  brilliant  contents  of  the 
Florentine  shops,  which  can  entice  the  idle 
passenger  to  their  purchase:  jewellery,  and 
toys,  and  perfumes,  mid  flowers  both  natural 
and  artificial,  that  seem  to  defy  each  other's  ex- 
cellence, are  exhibited  in  bright  and  gay  pro- 
fusion :  and  thus,  that  little,  broad-flagged 
vol.  ill.  H 
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square  at  Florence  seems  to  concentrate  in  it 
self  a  specimen  of  all  that  Italy  offers  of  in- 
terest or  wonder  to  a  foreigner.  A  varietr,  and 
even  puerility  of  ornament,  which  yet  in  the 
aggregate  forms  a  gay  and  animating  whole,  is 
found  absolutely  in  contact  with  the  most  sur- 
prising efforts  of  human  genius.  The  arU, 
each  in  their  greatest  perfection,  rise  round  the 
consecrated  spot ;  but  the  fairy  sprite  of  gaiety 
flits  by  in  the  air,  and  counterpoises  their  subli- 
mity :  the  mind  is  not  unwillingly  surprised  into 
pleasure  whilst  all  around  seems  to  draw  it  to 
the  extremist  tension  of  admiration ;  and  im- 
perceptibly inhaling  the  buoyant  ether  of  the 
levity  we  wonder  at,  we  at  last  almost  forget 
to  notice  its  effects  on  others.  The  bagtizzo 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  who  pelts  you  with 
carnations  in  February,  the  next  moment  sta&tU 
before  the  lotta  in  a  trance  of  enthusiastic* 
but  at  the  same  time  discriminating  admiration ; 
whilst  the  grave  professor,  who  has  spent  a 
given  number  of  hours  haranguing  on  a  Cippe*. 
will  consider  it  no  derogation  to  his  dignity  to 
occupy  at  least  as  long  a  time  in  bargaining  for 
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a  wooden  snuff -box  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs; 
whilst  the  English,  the  French,  the  Russian 
stranger,  drawn  to  the  same  centre  by  one  ir- 
resistible impulse,  alike  partake  of  the  same 
strange  inconsistency,  and  only  find  leisure  to 
be  astonished  at  it  on  retrospection. 

Whilst  Vandemlle  mixed  with  a  crowd, 
amongst  which  instability  was  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinctive quality,  and,  with  every  new  acquaint- 
ance or  old  friend  that  he  encountered,  lost  a 
fresh  leaf  of  that  melancholy  which  had  per- 
vaded his  reflections  when  he  first  mixed  with 
the  giddy  throng;  Captain  Neville  accom- 
panied La  Terracina  to  scenes  far  more  incon- 
gruous to  his  character  and  usual  occupations. 
He  went  with  her  to  the  Santa  Croce,  and 
gazed  almost  unconsciously  on  the  tomb  of 
Alheri  ;  whilst  she  knelt  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  pavement,  and  adored  with  fervent,  and  at 
the  time  sincere  devotion,  the  shrine  of  her  pa- 
tron saint :  the  next  minute  she  look  him  to 
the  Fonderia  di  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where, 
in  the  holy  precincts  of  a  convent,  friars  make 
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perfumes and  liqueurs,  and  ladies  take  them  at 

their  lovers'  gifts.  He  followed  her  to  the 
school  of  drawing  in  the  Aeademia  delle  BeDe 
Arte9  of  which  he  professed  not  to  understand 
either  the  merits  or  defects;  and  at  Morghen'i 
studio,  allowed  her  to  choose  his  presents  to  her 
amongst  his  beautiful  but  expensive  engra- 
vings. 

-  The  last  scene  in  which  Captain  Neville 
met  La  Terracina  at  Florence,  was  one  mora 
novel  than  all  the  rest  It  was  at  the  house  ef 
an  ambassador,  who  entertained  his  company  by 
allowing  them  all  to  cry  to  their  hearts'  content, 
at  the  tragedy  of  "The  Stranger/*  represented 
in  private  theatricals.  Were  the  affectag 
powers  of  this  drama  owing  to  the  perfection  of 
the  acting,  or  the  novelty  of  the  subject  ia 
Italy  ;  or  did  the  interest  arise  from  the  beauty 
of  the  cantatas  composed  by  His  Excellency 
himself,  and  introduced  into  the  tragedy? 

"  It  was  on  such  a  night,"  that  Captain  Ne- 
ville bade  adieu  for  ever  to  La  Terracina.  He 
had  sat  beside  her  all  the  evening;  and  she, 
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piqued  by  the  indifference  of  Vanderville,  had 
exerted  more  than  her  usual  witchery  to  cap- 
tivate his  friend.  The  earl  had  observed  this, 
and  his  resolve  to  mortify  her  by  leaving  Flo- 
rence, as  he  had  fixed  to  do,  first  hung  on  the 
point  of  whether  her  regret  at  his  absence  would 
prove  sincere ;  a  little,  a  very  little,  and  the 
resolve  would  have  trembled  in  the  scale.  But 
as  Captain  Neville  aided  her  in  putting  on  her 
shawl,  he  beard  him  ask,  in  a  broken  voice,  her 
commands  to  Leghorn,  as  he  was  "  off  by  break 
of  day.*'  Her  start,  her  ready  tear,  the  expos- 
tulation which  the  quivering  lip  seemed  rather 
to  falter  than  express,  agitated,  but  by  no 
means  influenced  him ;  and  when  her  carriage- 
wheels  rolled  onwards,  and  he,  returning  towards 
the  earl,  said,  with  a  short  determined  toss  of 
his  head,  "Well,  I'm  glad  it's  over,"— Van- 
derville  almost  blushed  at  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  irresolution,  and  instantly  settled  with 
him  the  hour  of  their  departure  from  Florence 
together  in  the  morning ;  whilst,  as  he  walked 
homewards,  and  remembered  his  last  parting 
with  the  bewitching  Terracina,  his  feelings 
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stopped  at  the  precise  point  in  the  circle  from 
which  they  had  started  some  days  before,  and 
he  congratulated  himself  on  haying  so  well 
escaped  the  toils  of  the  most  accomplished 
coquette  at  Florence. 
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CHAR  IV, 

LEGHORN, 

It  had  been  Lord  Vanderville's  original  in 
tention  to  return  by  Leghorn;  but  independent 
of  that  very  consideration  being  one  which  in 
the  calculation  of  chances  was  most  likely  to 
carry,  him  there,  he  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  a  new  road,  and  one  not  so  ge- 
nerally known  to  English  tourists. 

VV  tu  n  hr  Hiiil  Captain  Neville  left  Florence, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  which 
even  imagination  could  picture  as  appropriate  to 
February  in  Italy.  Their  road  lay  through  the 
lesser  vale  of  the  Arno,  proverbiaHy  one  of  the* 
richest  which  its  luxuriant  landscapes  can  offer, 
and  now  clad,  as  it  was,  with  the  varied  hues 
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of  spring,  it  presented  an  emblem  offidnwnl 
fertility  seldom  equalled.  To  their  right,  the 
river  wound  almost  parallel  to  the  road ;  and 
though  its  banks  are  too  low  to  offer  much 
picturesque  scenery,  yet  in  its  different  turnings 
it  every  now  and  then  caught  a  gleam  of  light 
which  gave  brilliancy  and  variety  to  the  scene : 
beyond  it  the  Apennines  still  towered  in  aa 
amphitheatre  of  various  gradations  both  of 
height  and  distance,  and  occasionally  some  of 
their  lesser  ramifications  crept  down  into  the 
Yale,  and  broke  the  uniformity,  that  even  from 
its  richness  would  otherwise  have  produced  sa- 
tiety ;  whilst  their  less  fertile  brethren,  which 
circle  round  Sienna,  now  lost  their  rugged  bar- 
renness in  the  haze  of  distance,  and  only  formed 
a  blue  and  broken  boundary  to  the  horison  oa 
the  left. 

Nor  were  the  minuter  and  detailed  beauties 
which  pressed  on  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
passengers,  less  striking  than  the  bolder  features 
of  the  more  distant  landscape.  The  dark  and 
glossy  leaf  of  the  clustering  orange-trees,  with 
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their  golden  fruit  and  perfumed  flowers,  con- 
trasted their  rich  and  massive  beauty  with  the 
feathery  almonds,  whose  spiral  branches  glowed 
in  the  tints  of  the  summer  rose,  and  shamed 
the  paler  peaches  that  blushed  beside  them. 
Another  sort  of  almond  mixed  its  flowers  of 
purest  white  with  the  tender  green  of  the 
sprouting  leaves,  and  sportively  rivalled  the 
plum  and  pear-trees,  which,  in  that  garden  of 
Italy,  rise  proudly  erect  as  standards,  and  mea- 
sure height  with  the  chestnuts,  and  olive-trees, 
and  mulberries,  which,  in  various  tints  of  ver- 
dure, add  their  trophies  to  the  garland  uidi 
which  Nature  decks  herself.  The  brown  stems 
of  the  vines,  uo  longer  left  loose  and  neglected 
to  trail  upon  the  ground,  are  in  the  earlier 
months  of  spring  carefully  trained  by  the  Tus- 
can peasants  into  the  lengthened  trellices  and 
fantastic  arbours,  uito  which  they  delight  to 
weave  them:  and  amongst  them,  in  rows  more 
resembling  gardens  than  fields,  the  young 
corn  gives  its  li^ht  ami  brilliant  green  to  the 
sun.  The  bean-blossoms,  the  violets,  and  wild- 
thymes,  mix  their  fragrance  in  the  gale,  which 
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gathers  fresh  sweets  from  almost  eyery  tree  it 
sweeps  lightly  over  ;  and  but  for  the  want  of 
singing-birds,  which  pervades  all  Italy, 
vales  of  Tuscany  would  realize  the  fui 
dreams  of  spring  that  ever  poet  fancied* 

Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  ihr 
groups  of  peasants,  which  amongst  these  field* 
and  gardens  were  engaged  in  various  labours : 
their  immense  straw  hats  fantastically  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  the  strange  variety  of 
colours  which  the  dresses  both  of  the  men  and 
women  displayed,  gave  their  duTereut  assem- 
blies almost  the  appearance  of  a  village  Rte* 
Most  of  these  little  parties  were  joined  by  one 
or  two  young  girls,  who,  seated  on  the  stump*  of 
the  old  trees,  busily  pursued  their  tasks  of  platt- 
ing the  fine  straw  hats,  which  we  call  Leghorn, 
and  which  forms  the  chief  employment  from 
infancy  to  age  of  most  of  the  Tuscan  cottagers* 
Some  old  women  too,  won  from  their  homes 
by  the  genial  sunshine,  which  is  to  them  the 
breath  of  life,  twisted  their  loose  spindle  on  the 
ground ;  whilst  with  their  right  hands  high 
raised  above  their  heads,  they  spun  their  flax 
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from  the  very  top  of  their  long  slender  distaff, 
in  the  peculiar  and  elegant  position  of  Italian 
spinners.  Even  these  aged  and  humble  peasants 
seemed  renovated  by  the  cheering  scene,  and 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  their  unrivalled  Italy  : 
— the  infants  that  sported  at  their  grandames1 
knee; — the  girl  that  sat  retired,  but  not  un- 
noticed in  the  shade ; — the  peasant  youth,  that 
every  now  and  then  stopped  his  toil  to  throw 
the  brightest  flowers  he  came  to  towards  the 
bank  where  she  was  sitting ; — and  the  still  vigor- 
ous father,  who  sometimes  smiled  as  he  glanced 
on  the  tacit  messengers,  and  again  sang  loud 
and  free  the  roundelay  which  cheered  and  ani- 
mated their  toil,  and  in  whose  chorus  every 
voice  united  : — nil,  of  every  age,  shared  in  the 
simple  pleasures  that  here  seem  the  sponta- 
neous bounty  of  luxuriant  Nature,  guiltless  even 
of  a  wish  beyond  the  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
sunshine,  w  hich  heaven  and  earth  combiued  to 
scatter  round  them. 

Lord  Vanderville  caught  the  beam  of  plea- 
sure as  he  passed :  he  did  not  moralize,  as  he 
might  have  done,  on  the  insufficiency  of  rank  or 
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fortune,  or  even  talents,  to  procure  greater  or 
more  permanent  happiness :  lie  simply  felt  these 
honest  villagers  were  joyous,  and  lie  longed  t» 
share  their  gaiety.  Perhaps,  had  he  been  alone, 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  put  this  dene 
into  execution,  as  passing  through  the  village 
of  Pontadera,  he  saw  half  Hs  inhabitants  col* 
lected  round  a  blind  sailor  who  had  for  sab 
monkeys  *fod  birds  without  number,  and  per* 
formed  the  part  of  itinerant  Punch  in  his  own 
person,  as  much  for  his  individual  amusement 
apparently  as  for  that  of  his  customers.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  contented  himself  with  merely 
throwing  all  the  money  he  could  find  out  of  the 
carriage-window,  and  forgot  that  in  so  doing  he 
neither  made  the  otherwise  contented  crowd 
wiser,  happier,  nor  better. 

At  length  they  reached  Pisa ;  and  the  same 
principle  which  bad  led  Captain  Neville  to 
make  a  point  (as  he  said)  of  seeing  all  Rome  in 
a  fortnight,  led  him  also  to  visit  "  the  lobeided 
tower/'  which  every  one  talks  of.  Lord  Van- 
derville  never  acted  on  any  fixed  principle  ;  but 
opposite  premises  frequently  led  him  and  his 
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friend  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  he  accom- 
panied him  in  his  hot  walk  through  a  dozen 
crooked,  irregular  streets,  which  form  the  city 
of  Pisat  to  see  what  has  perpetuated  dissension 
and  dispute  from  generation  to  generation* 

'*  I  have  seen  the  leaning  tower  of  Bologna/' 
said  Lord  Vanderville,  yawning  from  pure  in* 
dotence ;  <f  and  if  this  tower  is  like  that  of  the 
Asinelli,  as  they  say  it  is,  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  visiting :  that  at  Bologna 
is  nothing  but  an  unornamented  brick  mass, 
leaning  to  one  side,  exactly  in  the  shape  and 
proportion  of  an  old  kitchen  tin  cotle^-pot  with- 
out spout  or  handle,  with  half  a  dozen  slits  in 
it  for  air-holes.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the 
darkest,  heaviest,  ugliest  lumps  of  brick  and 
mortar  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  whether  arranged 
in  or  out  of  a  perpendicular/' 

H  Then  it  is  not  like  our  tower/'  said  the 
Pisan  guide,  with  pardonable  vivacity  :  "if 
you  had  seen  ours  the  12th  of  June,  1819,  you 
would  never  have  forgotten  it." 

*  Was  it  different  then  from  what  it  is  now  !* 
asked  the  earl. 
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"  That  day,"  resumed  the  guide,  "  the  Em- 
peror Francis  visited  Pisa,  and  we  welcomed 
his  return  to  his  native  city  in  a  galaxy  of  light. 
The  tower  was  illuminated  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  it  rose  against  the  summer's  sky  like  a  co- 
lumn of  gems.  The  next  night  there  was  an* 
other  illumination  for  him  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  including  the  three  bridges."* 

Vanderville  was  half  provoked  at  the  per* 
-petual  hyperbole  of  the  zealous  narrator  of  kis 
city's  glory,  and  said  something  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  buildings  in  the  Jungo  d' Arno, 
which  would  destroy  all  the  charm  of  ao  Italian 
illumination,  where  no  coloured  lamps  are  ever 
admitted,  and  consequently  its  whole  beauty 
depends  on  the  design. 

"But  we  rebuilt  the  city  for  him  in  fire!" 
resumed  the  guide.  His  language  was  Tuscan, 
and  his  thoughts  almost  oriental;  and  yet  his 
description  was  but  very  little  exaggerated  ;  so 

*  The  principal  street  of  Pisa,  like  that  of  Florence, 
is  the  Jungo  d*Arno,  wbicb  forms  the  two  quays  oa 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
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beautiful,  so  poetical  was  the  scene  of  fairy 
brightness,  which  the  Genius  of  Italy  really  cre- 
ated, in  compliment  to  her  Transalpine  visitor 
"The  palace  of  our  Duke  was  beautiful  enon  §  b  ; 
we  only  traced  out  the  Hues  of  its  architecture 
id  rows  of  lamps,  like  glow-worms:  but  where 
the  other  buildings  were  less  perfect,  we  raised 
frouts  of  wooden  frames,  and  ranged  the  stars 
in  the  form  of  other  palaces.  The  blank  wall 
near  the  market-place  presented  the  Portico  of 
Theseus  at  Athens  ;  and  beyond  the  farthest 
bridge  towards  Florence,  at  the  turn  of  the 
river,  the  Emperor's  own  favourite  palace  of 
Schoeobrunn  rose  up  in  light  in  an  instant,  The 
fountains  which  play  before  it  were  represented 
by  revolving  wheels  of  lamps,  that,  continually 
moving,  seemed  to  throw  out  rays  of  fire.  The 
last  bridge,  at  the  other  end,  represented  the 
Rial  to  of  Venice,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
•  Signor  too ;  but  no  part  was  more  beautiful  than 
the  reflections  in  the  water ;  the  arches  of  the 
middle  bridge,  that  were  wreathed  in  light, 
were  seen  again  below ;  and  the  river  was  so 
smooth,  so  tranquil  in  all  its  glory,  that  not  a 
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single  painted  lantern,  in  all  the  gondolas  that 
flitted  by,  •  missed  its  own  image,  in  the  sfwi 
Then  it  was  such  a  summer's  night!  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  heavens  or  the  earth  was 

brightest." 

It  was  an  Italian  peasant  that  told  of  this 
Italian  ffcte;  bat  the  animation  of  Ins  eon* 
tenance,  and  the  fluency  of  his  language  as  he 

described  it,  proved  that  the  spirit  of  poesy 
which  had  originally  designed  it,  universally 
pervaded  every  bosom  in  that  favoured  land, 
and  seemed  borne  from  heaven  to  earth  on  the 
rays  of  Phoebus,  which  there  shine  in  suoh  daily 
splendour. 

With  judicious  reserve  too,  this  peasant  critic 
did  not  tell  of  the  royal  prelude  to  this  Ate; 
how  half  a  dozen  hack  horses  were  taken  from 
the  post-house,  and,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  their  tawdry  caparisons,  were  harnessed  to 
machines  in  the  shape  of  ancient  Grecian  cha- 
riots; whilst  postilions,  equally  disguised  as 
charioteers,  drove  them  in  a  brisk  trot  round  an 
enclosed  arena,  within  which  princes,  and  ladies, 
and  peasants,  and  strangers  were  crowded  toge* 
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ther  to  view  the  Olympic  contest.  The  win- 
dows,  nay,  the  very  roofs  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  were  crowded  with  anxious  spectators! 
who  might  have  remained  looking  at  them  till 
now,  but  for  a  fortunate  interposition  of  Pro* 
vidence,  by  means  of  his  delegate  on  earth  ;  for 
the  arrangement  which  had  previously  been  de- 
termined upon  m  to  which  should  be  declared 
victor,  was  not  understood  by  all  the  charioteers, 
alias  postilions;  and  two  or  three  continued 
their  41  brisk  trot"  round  the  yard,  for  several 
minutes  after  the  prizes  had  been  won  and  dis- 
tributed, till  the  Grand  Duke  mercifully  inter- 
posed his  own  royal  veto,  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief;  and  one  of  his  aids-de- 
camp, understanding  the  signal,  spared  the  way- 
worn posters  their  supernumerary  trottings,  and 
in  so  doing  released  the  actors  and  spectators 
from  further  fatigue.  It  is  the  puerility  of  its 
governors  that  makes  Italy  contemptible  ;  the 
genius  of  the  country  is  still  sublime, 

When  Lord  Vanderville  and  Neville  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  leaning  tower,  their  surprise  was 
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equal  to  their  admiration  at  the  fairy  lightnetf 
of  the  building,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of 
ages ;  and  notwithstanding  its  fearful  declenskm, 
still  seems  calculated  to  endure  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  It  is  built  in  eight  stories  of  colonnades ; 
and  the  curious  staircase,  which  is  carried  up 
between  the  walls  of  the  tower,  opens  out  at 
each  of  these  stories  to  a  sort  of  balcony  or  ter- 
race that  goes  entirely  round.  Captain  Neville 
alleged  that  he  would  "  rather  walk  on  the  lee- 
side  of  a  seventy-four  when  her  ports  were 
under  water,  than  go  round  one  of  these  terracei 
without  his  sea  legs  aboard."  Nor  was  his  com- 
parison a  false  one :  but  when  they  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  the  view  that  presented 
itself  amply  repaid  their  trouble  :  they  over- 
looked the  town  of  Pisa,  which  lay  immediately 
beneath  them,  and  seemed  like  a  minute  model : 
the  Apennines,  circling  round  from  east  to 
west,  enclosed  a  small  but  rich  arena  of  verdure; 
and  towards  the  south,  the  Arno  wound  in  many 
a  maze  to  meet  the  sea.  The  tall  masts  of  the 
shipping  that  crowded  the  port  of  Leghorn 
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marked  its  scite;  and  in  the  horizon  t  the  islands 
of  Elba,  Capraja,  Corsica!  and  Gorgona  broke 
the  level  line  where  earth  and  heaven  met. 

The  little  square*  or  piazza,  in  which  this 
tower  stands,  affords  in  close  contrast  to  it  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, — the 
cathedral,  which  in  its  form  and  multiplied 
perpendiculars,  does  not  more  strongly  differ 
from  the  leaning  tower,  whose  obliquity  it 
serves  to  mark,  than  its  massive  richness  of  or- 
nament and  ponderous  dome  contrast  with  the 
filligree  lightness  of  this  same  tower,  which 
shines  in  the  brilliancy  of  whitest  stone,  beside 
its  dark  and  shadowed  walls.  Far  different 
from  either  is  the  baptistery,  which  rises  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  cathedral.  Its  multiplied 
echoes  seem  to  mock  the  senses,  and  draw  the 
divided  attention  from  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture  with  which  John  of  Bologna  has 
enriched  it* 

**  But  what  long  and  vacant  wall  forms  to  tlu> 
right  the  boundary  of  this  little  crowded  square  V 
So  asked  Vanderville ;  and  a  door  with  many 
locks,  in  the  centre  of  this  blankness,  opened  to 
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invite  his  entrance.  The  opportunity  was  sol 
neglected;  and  he  instantly  found  himself  in  a 
pleasant  garden,  surrounded  by  a  covered  cor- 
ridor, ornamented  with  various  statues  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  with  several 
bassi  relievi  and  some  few  paintings  upon  the 
walls.  It  did  not  yet  seem  finished,  as  several 
workmen  and  stone-cutters  were  employed  as 
the  other  end,  and  their  joyous  songs  echoed 
through  all  its  arcades. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  place  for  a  lounge !"  ob- 
served Captain  Neville,  who  was  almost  tired  of 
the  sublimities  he  had  lately  seen:  "a  man 
might  walk  here  to  get  an  appetite  for  his  din- 
ner, as  well  as  on  his  pwn  quarter-deck." 

This  place  of  gaiety  was  no  other  than  the 
Certose,  where  all  the  noble  families  of  Pisa  are 
entombed.  Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
on  nearer  inspection,  proved  to  be  allegorical 
representations  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  of  the 
First  Paradise :  several  ancient  sarcophagi  were 
made  to  bear  either  the  arms,  or  the  likeness  of 
the  nobles  to  whose  family-ashes  the  ancient 
relic  was  now  consecrated ;  but  all  within  these 
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walls  seemed  to  wear  the  holyday  garb  of  gaiety  \ 
the  sun  shone  bright  on  this  charnel-house  of 
fashion ;  and  all  the  fripperies  of  art  were  here 
concentrated  to  chase  even  the  shadow  of  gloom 
from  these  mansions  of  the  dead* 

It  is  to  the  French  that  the  Italians  are  in- 
debted for  the  custom  of  thus  ornamenting  their 
burying-grounds,  and  this  strange  fashion  has 
deprived  the  grave  of  the  solemnity  which 
alone  is  proper  to  it.  Now  the  ideas  of 
death,  and  preparations  for  ita  ceremonies, 
form  with  Italians  a  part  of  the  occupation 
of  life.  Tickets  of  admission  are  given  to 
the  "lying  in  state"  of  their  dearest  friends; 
the  funeral  even  of  a  mendicant  is  a  proces- 
sion, and  insomuch  a  fete ;  and  our  church-yard 
epitaphs,  of  simple  and  affecting  morality,  are 
here  unknown,— for  there  are  no  church-yards 
in  Italy,  and  their  Certose  are  generally  the 
gayest  and  most  ornamented  gardens.  Ev  en  the 
ceremony  of  mourning  is  travestie ;  grief  is  in 
general  not  even  affected:  the  idea  that  dimtb  U 
inevitable  to  all,  at  once  exonerates  all  from  the 
trouble  of  deploring  it;  and  the  widow  who  ri- 
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gorously  shuts  her  door  against  every  visitor  for 
a  certain  number  of  days  or  weeks,  considers  it 
a  mere  common-place  occurrence  to  spend  half 
the  time  of  her  involuntary  retirement  in  pre- 
parations for  the  dissipation  immediately  conse- 
quent on  its  termination ;  and  in  the  interim ,  bets 
are  often  laid  in  society,  whether,  in  a  given 
number  of  months,  the  young  widow  will  be 
again  married  by  her  family's  zeal,  or  whether 
the  holy  father,  who  superintends  ber  seclusion, 
will  succeed  in  getting  her  placed  in  his  con- 
vent :  in  any  case,  her  own  inclinations  are  only 
confined  to  the  choice  of  her  cavaliere  servant*, 
which  is  little  influenced  by  the  adoption  of 
either  alternative. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  too  straight, 
and  the  country  over  which  it  passes  too  level, 
to  afford  much  of  interest  to  the  passengers 
though  low  groves  and  regular  vineyards  some- 
times border  the  road,  without  affording  much 
variety  to  the  general  sameness  of  the  appear- 
ance.  To  the  eye  of  the  traveller  or  painter, 
any  unbroken  level  is  wearisome,  whether  it  be 
the  continuous  and  equal  tops  of  trees,  or  t 
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uninterrupted  verdure  of  the  plain;  and  it  is 
therefore  that  the  broken  outline  of  the  Monte 
Nero,  which  encloses  the  Bay  of  Leghorn  to 
the  south,  has  such  welcome  effect  in  contrast 
with  the  general  monotony.  The  whitened  villas 
of  the  Livournese  which  stud  its  sides,  do  not 
add  much  to  its  picturesque  beauty ;  but  they  give 
it  that  impression  of  cheerfulness  and  animation, 
which  the  idea  of  society,  however  remotely 
presented  to  the  mind,  is  always  sure  to  reflect, 

"This  everlasting  plain,"  said  Lord  Vander- 
ville,  "is,  I  should  think,  Jack,  as  tiresome  as 
it  would  be  to  cruize  about  a  whole  day  without 
seeing  a  fresh  sail*" 

"  Both  are  bad  enough,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain :  M  but  I  have  been  thinking,  if  the  conies- 
sina  was  here,  how  she  would  have  enlivened  us 
with  her  guitar !" 

"  Oh !  hang  it,  there  is  no  use  in  thinking  of 
her  at  all  now  that  you  have  left  her*  Now 
that  you  have  fuirly  put  to  sea,  I  will  tell  you 
she  is  the  greatest  jilt  at  Florence/* 

M  You  should  have  told  me  that  when  I  \ 
near  her;  but  jilt  or  no  jilt,  she  is  one  of 
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most  charming  women  I  ever  saw  in  ay  life, 
except  one,  and  she  had  the  advantage  of  beiag 
my  countrywoman." 

"  And  who  was  she,  Neville?  These  speci- 
mens of  perfection  are  not  met  with  every  day  * 

"  Oh !  there  is  no  use  of  talking  oia  thi^fry 
of  her  either :  she  was  my  first  love;  and  I  have 
never  admired  any  woman  since,  that  I  have  not 
found  some  likeness  between  her  and  Lady  Mary 
Norton." 

•  "  Lady  Mary  Norton?  why  I  did  not  think 
you  even  knew  her." 

"  And  how  did  you  guess  her  name  ?  I  didn't 
mention  it,  did  I  ?  Well,  it's  all  one  if  I  did,  for 
I  have  been  cured  of  my  passion  for  her  these 
three  years ;  though  Lady  Mary  certainly  unites 
as  many  different  charms  as  there  are  points  in  a 
compass.  I  heard  since,  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  but  I  don't  know  to  whom :  however, 
be  he  who  he  may,  he  may  think  himself  a 
lucky  man." 

Vanderville  was,  for  a  minute  or  two,  intently 
engaged  in  observing  the  tower  on  the  Maloro 
rocks ;  and  then  abruptly  remarked,  "  lady 
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Mary  Norton  lias  wit  enough  to  fijt  any  man's 
regard,  if  she  had  but  sense  enough  to  steady  her 
own  heart.  She  is  too  capricious  to  love  any- 
body long  but  herself/' 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  crowded 
streets  of  Leghorn,  and  other  reflections  were 
suspended  in  surprise  at  the  congregated  mass 
of  people  which  almost  impeded  their  progress, 
Strangers  from  every  nation,  and  in  every  dress, 
jostled  against  each  other— Turks,  Jews,  friars, 
Spaniards,  English,  all  were  here  collected,  and 
all  seemed  moved  by  that  universal  stimulant, — 
t  hurry  of  business.  Equipages  of  nobility  were 
the  only  rarities,  but  the  whole  town  seemed  in 
motion,  and  haste  and  importance  characterized 
every  countenance.  A  few  English  sailors 
lounged  up  and  down  the  Via  Grande,  and  in- 
dolently loitered  at  the  shop  windows,  admiring 
the  various  treasures  of  alabaster  or  jewellery 
that  courted  their  gaze*  But  even  these  idlers 
rather  increased  than  dispelled  the  appearance 
of  active  commerce  which  pervaded  the  scene, 
and  still  more  reminded  the  strangers  that  they 

VOL.   III.  I 
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were  bow  in  the  only  mercantile  mart  of 

Italy. 

Such  a  gay  and  moving  spectacle  admirably 
suited  Vanderville.  His  own  light  spirits  air 
ways  gained  increased  elasticity  from  the  action 
of  others,  and  it  seemed  of  no  important*  to 
himv  whether  the  movement  was  occasioned,  as 
in  this  case,  by  an  impulse  entirely  foreign  to  hb 
own  habits  or  character,  provided  only  that  it  in- 
terrupted that  general  stagnation  of  life,  which 
was  of  all  other  minute  miseries  that  most  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings.  The  hotel  which  im- 
mediately overlooks  the  sea  and  intervening 
dock- yards,  was  preferred  by  both  the  travellers ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  incessant  noise  and 
hammering  with  which  they  were  greeted,  were 
equally  agreeable  to  each ;  for  Lord  Vander- 
ville liked  it,  simply  as  an  indication  of  bustle ; 
and  Captain  Neville  did  the  same,  on  the  re- 
flection of  the  purposes  to  which  that  bustle  was 
consecrated. 

It  was  unfortunately  Lent,  and  consequently 
the  theatres  were  closed ;  for  though  at  Leghorn 
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toleration  is  carried  so  far,  that  not  only  (as  in 
Rome)  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  are  in- 
dulged in  the  public  exercise  of  their  different 
religious,  but  even  the  English  Protestants  and 
Lutherans  have  their  respective  chapels— an 
indulgence  granted  in  no  other  Italian  town; 
yet  the  rigid  prohibition  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation was  strictly  attended  to.  Possibly,  had 
the  earl  or  his  companion  ever  visited  the 
Leghorn  theatre,  this  impediment  would  have 
been  the  less  regretted  by  them,  for  a  more 
gloomy  hall  for  the  bad  acting  of  tiresome 
tragedy,  unrelieved  by  ballets,  and  unassisted 
by  music,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  However, 
as  we  always  deplore  the  deprivation  of  any 
thing,  even  though  we  may  have  been  apprised 
of  its  worthlessness, — so  both  gentlemen  con- 
sidered themselves  peculiarly  aggrieved  by 
fortune,  at  not  finding  this  wretched  alter* 
native  for  spending  the  evening  at  their  option ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  doing,  as  the  generality  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  strangers  did, — namely,  sauntering 
up  and  down  the  square  or  piazza,  till  it 
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was  time  to  see  Micheli's  shop  in  all  its  lustre 
of  illumination,  and  then  return  to  their  hotel, 
to  hear  all  the  news,  alias  gossip  of  the  place, 
from  the  English  consul,  and  fir  with  him  at 
what  hour  they  chose  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
dinner  the  following  day. 

The  arrival  of  a  "  Milor"  and  an  English  navy 
captain  was  of  course  soon  known  all  over 
Leghorn,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
the  usual  levee  commenced  of  Jew  pedlars  and 
Turkish  merchants,  who  littered  the  room  with 
every  variety  of  merchandize  which  their  dif- 
ferent powers  of  oratory  could  recommend  to 
their  attention.  One  Jew  was  more  zealous 
and  persuasive  than  the  rest:  there  was  a 
shrewdness  in  his  countenance,  and  a  studied 
humility  in  his  deportment,  which  seemed  t# 
bespeak  a  sturdiness  of  will  that  would  not 
easily  be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  he 
gave  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  accomplishing  that 
which  at  first  seemed  most  improbable.  His 
package  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ladies' 
treasures:  little  bottles  of  otto  of  roses  from 
Tunis,  shawls  of  the  finest  texture  from  Cos- 
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stanttnople,  feathers  of  unknown  birds  from 
Arabia,  furs  of  the  softest  qualities  from  Russia, 
all  were  in  turn  displayed  to  the  two  gentlemen, 
Vanderville  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  toi- 
lette being  arranged  for  him,  and  Captain 
Neville,  with  far  other  feelings,  turned  from 
the  exhibition  to  the  window,  and,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  stood  looking  listlessly  to 
the  sea,  whilst  he  indulged  himself  in  his  usual 
favourite  diversion,— that  of  whistling* 

But  the  indefatigable  Jew  was  not  to  be  so 
foiled ;  and  in  answer  to  the  earls  assurance 
I  hat  Englishmen  neither  wore  shawls  nor  fea- 
thers, though  some  have  lately  been  seen  peep* 
ing  out  of  fur  tippets,  he  dexterously  changed 
his  ground,  and  as  fervently  recommended  them 
to  "  Miladi,  la  Contessa/' 

At  that  word,  Captain  Neville's  whistle  was 
somewhat  shriller  and  more  prolonged ;  and 
Vanderville,  half  angry,  replied  that  be  knew 
no  w  Miladi"  that  wanted  them.— 11  But,  Milor, 
if  you  be  in  verity  de  Earl  di  Vandervelot,  you 
will  soon  be  sposo,  and  den  what  will  miladi  do 
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without  a  shawl?— whoever  heard  of  a  Comtesm 
without  a  shawl  T 

The  earl  strenuously,  though  not  angrily, 
denied  the  assumption,  but  die  Jew  carried  hb 
point,  and  the  amicable  dispute  ended  by  his 
Lordship  purchasing  more  than  one  shawl,  aad 
promising  to  remember  the  prophecy  of  the  Jew 
Avidoro,  in  case  of  his  actually  having,  a  wife 
to  give  the  shawl  to  before  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  were  expired. 

The  greatest  penalty  on  travelling  is  the 
ennui  that  infallibly  attends  the  hours  which  the 
tourist  spends  unoccupied  in  an  hotel;  and 
though  the  port  and  dock-yard  of  Leghorn 
afforded  infinite  amusement  to  Captain  Neville, 
and  a  little  to  the  earl ;  and  though  his  Lord- 
ship still  more  admired  the  quadruple  group 
of  colossal  statues  which  guards  the  quay,  and 
commemorates  the  escape  and  death  of  four 
wretched  slaves,  whose  effigies  thus  reaund 
the  still  more  wretched  slaves  who  clank  their 
chains  in  daily  labour  at  their  feet,  that  death 
alone  dissolves  their  bondage ;  yet  Vandervills 
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was,  of  alt  others,  the  man  who  would  soonest 
tire  of  such  unvaried  amusement ;  and  even  the 
few  hours  he  remained  at  Leghorn  would  have 
been  still  more  irksome  to  him,  had  not  the  Jew 
Avidoro  impressed  him  with  something  of  a 
curious  and  mysterious  interest. 

It  happened,  either  from  accident  or  design, 
that  in  all  his  rambles  he  was  sure  to  encounter 
the  shrewd,  intelligent  countenance  of  Avidoro. 
The  man  was  by  no  means  troublesome,  seldom 
addressed  the  earl  uninvited,  or  if  he  did  su,  it 
was  always  with  civility,  or  rather  obsequious 
humility,  At  first,  Lord  Vanden  ille  considered 
his  own  conduct  the  cause  of  his  frequent  at- 
tendance, for  he  seldom  saw  him  without  ad- 
dressing him  in  some  good-natured  joke  about 
his  "  prophecy,11  but  latterly  he  began  to  feel 
almost  as  if  he  was  dogged,  and  instant) v  bii 
proud  spirit  rebelled  against  such  a  possibility, 
I  ml  a  half  indignant  dislike  rose  in  his  mind  to 
the  inoffensive,  the  humble  Avidoro. 

One  evening  Captain  Neville  had  recourse  to 
his  favourite  amusement,  and  hiring  a  ki  shore 
bout,*'  went,  as  he  said,  "to  enjoy  himself  a 
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tittle  on  his  own  element," — a  pleasure  the  eari 
declined  as  peremptorily  as  he  did  the  kind  offer 
of  the  consul,  that  he  "  should  come  to  the 
hotel,  and  take  a  segar  with  his  Lordship."  An 
invigorating  breeze  blew  fresh  from  the  sea,  and 
a  radiant  sky  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  sun-set. 
Vanderville,  to  whom  active  exercise  was  second 
Ufe,  determined  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  such  s 
scene  from  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Neit>9 
which  commands  a  wide  extent  of  prospect ;  and 
proceeded  thither  with  hasty  strides  to  anti- 
cipate the  decline  of  the  brilliant  orb.  At  one 
of  the  turns  of  the  road,  as  he  stopped  to  look 
back  at  Leghorn  and  its  crowded  port,  he  beheld 
the  Jew  Avidoro  slowly  wending  in  the  same 
direction:  he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his 
predetermination  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill 
before  sun-set,  to  notice  so  immaterial  a  circum- 
stance ;  or  if  be  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  only 
to  congratulate  himself  on  having  escaped  so 
tiresome  a  companion. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  brilliant  clouds  of 
purple  in  which  he  had  fobed  his  glory,  had 
faded  one  by  one  from  the  western  sky ;  and 
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the  "  beacon  light  of  fiery  red,**  glowed  in  the 
Lantern  of  the  Pharos;  and  the  boat  in  which 
Captain  Neville  had  so  well  enjoyed  himself,  had 
flowo  through  the  yielding  sea,  and  its  rowers 
had  strained  their  every  nerve  to  reach  the 
port  ere  the  Tousill  should  sound,  and  the  flood- 
gates be  shut,  which  forbids  its  nightly  en- 
trance;— and  the  race  was  won,  and  the  oars 
splashed  against  the  wall  of  the  inner  dock  as 
Neville  leaped  joyously  to  land ; — and  the  deep- 
mouthed  cannon  from  the  fort  tolled  "  the  knell  of 
parting  day,"  and  he  had  hurried  with  the  hurry* 
ing  crowd,  through  the  narrow  pass  of  the  dock- 
yard gateway,  ere  its  creaking  hinges  should 
turn  to  close  it,— and  he  had  reached  the  hotel, 
and  again  lost  his  spirits  and  his  patience  in 
its  vacant  and  dreary  chambers, — and  Vander- 
ville  was  not  returned. 

The  hours  rolled  heavily  on,  and  the  cheerful 
noises  in  the  streets  gradually  subsided  into 
gloom.  At  first,  the  crowds  of  labourers  and 
mechanics,  released  from  their  daily  toil,  rushed 
joyous  and  clamorous  to  their  homes ;  then  came 
the  sound  of  closing  the  different  warehouses, 
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and  many  a  clattering  shutter  and  hoary  bolt 
proclaimed  all  the  business  at  an  end,  and  by  and 
by  the  lights  in  the  different  windows  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  darkness  and  silence  proclaimed 
that  it  was  night, — and  Vanderville  was  not  re- 
turned. 

At  length  hasty  steps  on  the  staircase  an- 
nounced his  approach,  and  he  entered  the  room; 
but  his  looks  were  haggard,  his  demeanour 

agitated,  and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  alternately  that  of  rage  and  despond- 
ency. 

"  What  is  the  earliest  hoar  at  which  a  boat 
can  leave  the  harbour?"  inquired  he  of  the 
waiter  with  hurried  anxiety. 

"  Not  before  sun-ipe,  milor." 

Then  turning  to  his  valet,  "  Ferraro,  go  in- 
stantly and  hire  a  boat  to  take  me  to  Massa :  I 
must  be  on  board  before  day-break,  and  I  shall 
take  my  fire  arms." 

"  And  the  carriage,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  No,  you  and  the  rest  must  meet, — follow 
me  to  Massa  by  land." 

"  Will  your  Lordship  have  sails  or  rowers  T 
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N  Both,  both,  by  dozens  :  make  baste;  I  shall 
be  off  in  a  few  hours." 

"And  where  to?"  askeU  Neville  eagerly,  as 
soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the  room, 

M  In  search  of  the  greatest  rascal  that  ever 
moved— the  Vetturino/1 

**  What  Vetturino,  VanderviEle  I— what  are 
you  dreaming  of?" 

*'  Why,  that  Jew  Avidoro  tells  me,  that  Sir 
Willougbhy  Martin— but  I  forget,  Neville,  you 
know  nothing  of  Emily :  rxmse  me,  Jack*  Twill 
tell  you  all  when  we  meet  again." 

a<  Meet  again  ? — Why  you  don't  think  I  will 
part  company*  when  your  moon* scrapers  are  set 
for  a  chase?— no,  I'm  off  too  by  the  morning- 
star/' 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Jack  !  I  know  you 
would  go  with  me  to  the  world's  end ;  but  in 
good  truth,  I  must  go  alone; — I  would  trusl 
you  with  a  secret  of  my  own  before  any  man 
alive;  but  this  secret  is  another's:  either  that 
Jew  is  the  greatest  liar  that  breathes,  or  I  have 
been  betrayed — undone :  in  any  case  I  must  be 
convinced;  and  I  think  the  rascal  Vetturino 
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would  sooner  be  made  to  confess  to  me  alone9 
than  if  any  other  person  was  with  me  ;  so  once 
more,  good  bye,  Jack." 

"  Well,  Vanderville,  yon  will  do  as  yon  like ; 
but  you  know  I'm  at  your  service,  be  it  storm 
or  calm.  Where  am  I  likely  to  see  yoa 
again  V9 

"  If  I  find  this  Jew  has  told  me  lies,  I  shall 
come  back  here  on  purpose  to  punish  him ;  if 
not,  let  us  say  Bologna." 

Bologna  was  the  watch-word,  and  the  two 
friends  parted. 

Long  before  the  first  gray  streak  of  light 
broke  upon  the  sky,  was  Vanderville  and  all  his 
suite  in  motion ;  and  when  Neville,  at  the  ear- 
liest dawn,  looked  after  him,  he  saw  the  earl's 
tall  figure  at  the  vessel's  prow,  already  clear  of 
the  port,  and  the  athletic  rowers  bending*  every 
muscle  to  the  task  which  he  seemed  still  impa- 
tiently to  urge. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sweep 
of  the  shore  that  lies  between  Leghorn  and  the 
Golfo  (fella  Spezia ;  but  what  were  all  its  beau- 
ties to  Lord  Vanderville  I   There  was  not  a 
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crag  upon  the  circling  mountains  ;  there  was  not 
a  pointed  summit  that  shot  upwards  in  their 
varied  line,  which  did  not  in  turn  catch  some 
partial  sunbeam,  that  rested  on  them  for  a  mo- 
ment in  diurnal  salutation.  The  blue  hills  above 
Porta  Venere  and  Lurricia,  and  still  farther 
the  rocky  guardians  of  Genoa,  seemed  to  tower 
above  each  other,  emulous  of  notice ;  but  Van- 
dervtlle  observed  them  not :  he  scarcely  marked 
the  white  foam  of  the  water  which  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine,  as  his  boat  darted  swiftly  on- 
wards ;  and  though  his  gaze  was  steadily  fixed 
on  the  ocean,  he  was  unconscious  that  the  broad 
tartan  sail  that  was  spread  to  the  breeze,  showed 
as  bright  in  its  reflection  on  the  dark  blue  sea, 
as  it  was  in  its  actual  contrast  to  the  paler  ether 
of  the  sky. 

But  though  the  breeze  blew  strong,  and  the 
boat  glided  swiftly,  their  course  was  not  as 
steady  as  the  earl's  thoughts.  The  timorous 
pilot  crept  close  in  shore;  and  though  a  thou- 
sand little  creeks  and  bays  gave,  it  is  true,  va- 
rying beauties  to  the  landscape*  yet  in  the 
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tame  degree  they  retarded  their  |Hiigi—  in  tht 
changing  eddies  of  wind  that  came  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains* 

There  is  a  yellowish,  sandy  beach,  that  form 
a  golden  edging  to  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
that  cluster  near  it ;  and  the  ruins  of  Monti- 
gnosi,  and  the  more  modern  citadel  that  crowns 
the  neighbouring  pinnacle,  crowd  close  behind 
them,  and  almost  intercept  the  view  of  the 
mountain  chain ;  and  a  little  river  that  foams 
and  bubbles  down  the  steep  and  rugged  sides,  is 
soothed  and  pacified  by  the  tranquil  aspect  of 
this  little  narrow  plain,  and  is  content  peaceably 
to  wind  amongst  the  vineyards,  and  gardens, 
and  sandy  beach,  till  it  empties  itself  into  the 
sea.  It  was  in  that  creek,  that  the  keel  of 
the  boat  at  last  cut  deep  on  the  shore,  and  Van- 
derville  impatiently  sprang  to  land.  The  little 
town  of  Massa,  with  its  citadel,  and  its  palace, 
and  its  rocks,  was  but  at  a  little  distance,  and 
thither  Vanderville  proceeded. 

There  is  but  one  respectable  inn  in  the  royal 
city  of  Massa,  and  it  is  kept  by  a  Frenchman, 
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who  was  cook  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Florence  when  Louis  XVI.  was  decapitated, 
and  then  became  a  follower  of  Bonaparte, 
and  is  now  an  equally  zealous  favourer  of  the 
allies,  whose  victories  over  the  ex-emperor 
have  opened  the  whole  continent  to  foreign  tra- 
vellers. His  daughter  is  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  kingdom  of  Massa,  and  captivated  one 
of  the  chamberlains  of  Her  Majesty,  Love  and 
pride  were  for  some  time  at  variance,  but  at  last 
such  powerful  charms  conquered  even  Italian 
aristocracy,  and  the  Pope  was  applied  to,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  marriage  of  the  noble 
with  the  innkeeper's  daughter,  Where,  but  in 
Italy,  could  such  "  existing  scenes"  be  found  ? 
And  if  it  is  added  that  the  kingdom  of  \fassa 
still  retains  its  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  state,  though  its  territory  is  limited 
within  a  triangle,  of  which  the  longest  side  is  ten 
Italian  miles;  that  it  keeps  a  court  and  an  army; 
and  that  in  going  from  Pisa  to  Massa,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  posts,  the  traveller  encounters  the 
vexations  of  eight  different  barriers  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  different  intervening  states, — a  key  may 
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be  found  to  unlock  muck  of  the  political  secrets 
of  modern  Italy. 

Bat  what  hare  politics  or  the  innkeeper's 
daughter  to  do  with  Vanderville  ?  Assuredly 
nothing;  for  his  thoughts  were  far  otherwise 
engaged,  and  for  one  day,  at  least,  instability 
was  not  his  characteristic. 

There  is  a  kind  of  free-masonry  about  rank 
which  is  pretty  generally  understood;-  and 
though  Vanderville,  foremost  in  the  race,  reach- 
ed the  inn  unattended  even  by  his  boatmen, 
"  mine  host/'  who  possesses  his  full  share  of 
that  tact  which  belongs  both  to  his  nation  and 
profession,  had  actually  divined  the  earl  was  a 
person  "of  a  certain  rank,"  even  before  his  Lord- 
ship's careless  bounty  to  the  crew  confirmed  his 
golden  dream.  His  services,  or  rather  his  offers, 
were  therefore  unlimited  in  assisting  Vander- 
ville to  trace  the  Vetturino ;  and  the  earl  bad 
soon  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  a  man  an- 
swering his  description,  with  gray  eyes,  reddish 
hair,  a  thick  short  figure,  and  a  scar  on  bis 
forehead,  had  passed  through  Massa  towards 
Carrara  that  morning.  - 
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But  Monsieur  Francois  used  infinite  precau- 
tions to  delay  the  transmission  of  this  intelli- 
gence to  the  earl.  He  was  perfectly  aware  ol 
the  fact  from  the  first  hint  his  Lordship  gave, 
but  he  took  care  not  to  inform  him  of  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,  by  which  he  gained  two  e^ntial 
points:  his  son  Jacques,  on  the  black  mule, 
might  perchance  overtake  the  Vetturino,  before 
Ml  Lordship,  under  his  directions,  did;  and, 
secondly,  his  reputation  as  a  cook,  and  his  ex- 
orbitant charges,  on  both  of  which  he  lived, 
might  be  proportion  ably  raised  by  the  delay. 

At  last,  Vanderville  actually  found  himself 
on  the  road  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Car- 
ram  mountains,  seated  in  one  of  the  calerhcs 
without  springs,  in  which  all  travellers  are  jolted 
over  the  rocky  road,  which  no  other  carriage,  it 
is  supposed,  could  pass  in  safety-  But  the  cal- 
culations of  Moitre  Francois  were  proved  to  be 
in  some  degree  erroneous.  Lord  Vanderville 
did  not  accept  his  proffered  guidance,  and  the 
earl's  glittering  purse  was  found  stronger  in  its 
incentive  to  the  postilion's  speed,  than  either 
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the  rooks  on  the  road,  or  the  landlord's  hurts 

could  countervail. 

The  sun  dipped  low,  as  turning'  round  the 
narrow  mouth  of  one  of  the  mountain  glens,  they 
looked  back  on  the  sea  and  the  citadel  of  Ham  on 
its  insulated  pinnacle.  But  the  shades  of  evcniag 
gathered  closer  round  them,  as,  low  down  in  as 
inland  valley,  the  village  of  Carrara  caught  their 
yiew.  As  yet  little  promise  had  been  given  ia 
the  landscape  of  those  marble  quarries,  which* 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  are  still  inexhaust- 
ible ;  but  the  general  outline  of  the  mountain 
round  Carrara  is  peculiar,  as  their  summits  are 
strangely  broken :  they  rise  in  abrupt  juts  or 
pinnacles  of  the  most  extravagant  forms ;  and 
in  the  picturesque  effect  which  their  fantastic 
outline  produces,  the  mind  does  not  stop  ts 
examine  whether  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
excavation  or  more  natural  causes. 

Nothing  can  be  wilder  than  the  face  of  nature 
in  these  retired  valleys,  and  their  inhabitants 
are  almost  as  strange  as  their  own  rocks. 
Sometimes  groups  of  workmen  are  seen  stand- 
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iug  on  some  single  crag,  high  raised  iti  air :  a 
whistle,  that  is  reverberated  through  all  the 
marble  caves,  is  the  signal  that  their  toil  is  over  ; 
and  then,  with  a  noise  of  thunder  that  rouses 
every  echo  in  the  valley,  the  ponderous  block 
of  marble  is  seen  tumbling  downwards :  its 
channel  is  a  bed  of  marble  fragments  that  some- 
times are  scattered  hi  its  rapid  descent,  and 
which  at  all  times  sparkling  like  diamonds  in 
the  sun,  are  of  a  painful  brilliancy.  A  stream 
of  the  coldest  water — so  cold  that  it  may  not  be 
tasted  formally  hours  after  sunrise — runs  through 
these  valleys  of  treasures;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  continual  scene  of  active  labour  which  they 
every  where  present  from  the  sheds  on  the 
river's  brink  where  the  marble  is  cut,  to  the  \v\t 
most  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  which,  shook  from  its 
bed  by  the  dauntless  arm  of  man,  is  seen  to 
tremble  against  the  sky  as  it  rocks  in  the  air, 
ere  it  falls  for  ever if  these  indications  of 
activity  were  not  every  where  perceptible,  then 
marble  ramparts  and  spangled  pavements  would 
seem  like  the  enchanted  galleries  in  a  giant's 
palace. 
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It  was  self-evident,  that  in  so  ravage,  to  wild 
a  scene,  where  men  and  nature  are  alike  un- 
tamed and  uncontrolled,  a  single  individual,  as 
Vanderville  was,  would  have  little  chance  of 
effecting  any  purpose,-  which  the  accumulated 
population,  for  which  Carrara  is  remarkable, 
might  wish  to  impede.   But  a  combination  of 
minute  causes  often  produces  effects  which  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  to  more  potent  agency. 
Lord  Vanderville  was  rich,  well  aimed,  and 
resolute,  and  the  postilion  who  conducted  him 
knew  he  was  so :  the  man  he  was  in  search  of 
was  merely  a  casual  passenger,  unconnected 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  who  were,  in 
any  case,  too  generally  employed  to  be  easily 
interested  in  any  extraneous  matters  in  which 
their  personal  advantage  was  not  concerned; 
and,  as  in  this  case,  no  actual  connexion  with 
them  and  the  Vetturino  had  taken  place,  they 
were  more  likely  to  side  with  the  most  powerful, 
and  to  assist  Vanderville  rather  than  him  of 
whom  he  was  in  pursuit. 

But,  though  these  various  circumstances  did 
combine  in  his  favour,  and  though  the  postilion, 
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to  whom  he  had  described  the  Vetturino,  was 
sincere  in  his  intentions  of  aiding  him,  won  not 
only  by  the  promised  bribe,  and  by  Lord  Van- 
dervihVs  frank  and  engaging  manners,  hut  also 
by  his  confirmed  assurance  that  he  did  not  mean 
injury  to  the  fugitive ;  yet  still,  the  night  grew 
dark  and  darker,  and  Lord  Vandemlle  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  search :  he  had  followed  a 
faint  indication  of  the  Vett urine's  track,  almost 
as  a  last  hope,  along  the  windings  of  one  of  the 
narrowest  valleys,  till  he  had  far  outstripped  his 
guides,  and  the  moon  rose  in  silent  majesty  he- 
hind  the  highest  pinnacle,  when  suddenly  his 
own  name  struck  on  his  ear :  it  was  uttered  in 
a  whisper,  hut  the  sound  was  almost  fearful,  for 
every  echo  returned  the  same  low,  distinct 
murmur,  as  if  it  was  an  unearthly  sound,  till 
the  farthest  caves  lost  it. 

The  earl  started,  and  looked  fiercely  round; 
but  seeing  no  human  form,  a  loud  and  brisk 
halloo!  returned  the  salutation;  and  when  the 
repetition  of  his  own  voice  ceased,  the  valley  was 
again  silent  as  the  grave;  but  in  a  few  seconds 
the  Vetturino  himself  appeared  on  the  summit 
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of  an  apparently  inaccessible  rock,  that  towered 
above  the  path  on  which  he  stood,  and  he  again 
addressed  Lord  VanderviUe  in  English,  saying, 
"I  am  here :  why  do  yon  pursue  me?" 

There  was  a  calm  hardihood  in  his  voice, 
which  bespoke  somewhat  of  defiance,  but  it  is*- 
plied  more  the  intention  of  self-defence  than  that 
of  aggression ;  though  for  the  latter,  his  portion 
was  admirably  calculated,  as  even  a  pebble, 
hurled  from  the  fearful  height  on  which  he  stood, 
might  have  annihilated  the  earl .  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  his  local  advantage,  VanderviDe  s 
first  thought  was  to  spring  upon  the  rock  and 
drag  down  the  Vetturino,  even  though  both 
might  perish  in  the  fall ;  but  the  next  glance 
convinced  him  the  attempt  was  as  impracticable 
as  its  success  would  have  been  useless,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  simply  desiring,  in  a  tone 
between  supplication  and  command,  "  that  he 
would  come  down  and  parley  with  him." 

"  If  you  are  alone,  and  unarmed,  as  I  am,  1 
will  meet  you  man  to  man :  if  you  mean  to  play 
false  with  me,  I  am  gone  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind." 
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"  I  left  my  guides  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen  s 
you  can  see  from  where  you  stand,  whether  they 
are  there  still. — There  are  my  arms/'  continued 
Vanderville,  throwing  down  his  pistols  ;  "and 
now.  strange  being  as  you  are*  come  down." 

The  Vetturino  for  an  instant  looked  down  the 
glen  with  an  eagle's  eye  from  his  lofty  eirie ; 
then  for  a  moment  disappearing,  the  next  saw 
him  at  the  earls  side* 

Before  Vanderv  ille  could  arrange  his  thoughts, 
he  found  himself  thus  catechised:  '*  I  heard  five 
hours  ago,  from  Massa,"  said  the  Vetturino, 
"that  you  were  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  I  have 
waited  in  expectation  of  you  ever  since :  now 
tell  ine  what  you  want  with  me." 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  friend  ! 
here,  take  this  purse  in  proof  I  don't  mean  to 
harm  you,  and  in  return  tell  me  truth  J' 

"Keep  your  money;  I  am  not  now  to  be 
bribed ;  say  on,  and  whatever  I  choose  to  an- 
swer, shah  be  simple  truth." 

Lord  Vanderville  felt  instantly  the  conviction 
that  they  hod  indeed  met  man  to  man  :  he  was 
alone  and  unarmed  in  a  dark,  solitary  valley, 
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with  a  stranger,  mysterious  at  least,  if  not  ini- 
mical to  him ;  and  though  his  dauntless  port  and 
firm  mien  would  have  awed  even  an  aggressor, 
yet  could  he  there  expect  the  distinctions  of 
rank  to  be  maintained,  where  their  lives  rested 
on  an  equal  die  ? 

"  I  am  just  come  from  Leghorn,"  rejoined 
his  Lordship,  after  a  moment's  pause,  which  sur- 
prise at  the  unusual  equality  had  occasioned, 
"  and  from  the  Jew  Avidoro :  he  it  was  who 
told  me  you  were  here." 

"  It  is  like  the  rascal  to  betray  us ;  he  is,  and 
always  was,  a  villain." 

"  He  told  me,  too,  that  you  were  the  agent 
of  Sir  Willoughby  Martin  ;—  his  confidant — his 
messenger/' 

"  Then  he  told  you  what  is  fact :  and  he  might 
have  told  you  what  is  as  true ;  that  he  has  him- 
self been  the  ruin  of  Sir  Willoughby,  and  of 
me,  and  of  many." 

"  I  knew  he  was  a  villain  :  I  knew  his  infa- 
mous tale  must  be  a  falsehood." 

"  What,  then,  did  he  tell  you  of  the  estate  T 

"  He  told  me  something  of  it  that  I  couM 
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not  comprehend ;  but  it  is  not  of  that  I  want  to 
question  you  4  I  must  know,  did  Emily,  did 
Miss  Stemheim  " 

"  Stop,  my  Lord,  have  patience ;  we  meet 
here  man  to  man.  You  are  not  now  to  lord  it 
over  me ;  you  must  answer  my  queries  before 
I  answer  yours.  What  did  Avidoro  tell  you  of 
the  estate?" 

This  style  of  address  was  new  to  Lord  Van- 
derriile>  and  for  a  moment  he  only  thought  of 
resenting  it;  but  an  instant's  reflection  con- 
vinced him  be  must  take  the  Vetturino  on  his 
own  terms ;  and  when  he  impatiently  repeated 
his  question  about  Avidoro,  the  earl,  following 
his  cautions  example,  made  him  swear  in  re* 
turn  to  answer  his  interrogatories  afterwards : 
he  then  replied,  "  Avidoro  told  me  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  title-deeds  to  an  estate,  and 
said  something,  which  I  really  did  not  under- 
stand, about  his  having  the  fortunes  both  of 
Miss  Sternheim  and  Sir  Wilioughby  in  his 
power,  though  how  they  can  be  in  any  way 
united  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend ;  and  that 
is  what  you  

VOL.  111.  •  K 
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"  Did  he  say  the  deeds  were  actually  in  kb 
possession,  or  that  he  only  knew  where  tkej 

were?" 

"  He  showed  them  to  me.  He  took  me  to  ha 
garret  in  a  miserable  back  lane,  and  offered,  m 
condition  that  I  should  give  him  a  mm  tf 
money,  to  ensure  to  me  the  whole  estate,  sal 
that  T  should  marry  Miss  Sternheim  instead  of 
Sir  Willoughby." 

"  And  have  you  got  them?"  As  the  Veto- 
rino  uttered  this  eager  inquiry,  he  darted  for- 
wards close  to  Vanderville,  at  the  same  tm* 
putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  m  which  the 
earl  fancied  he  descried  a  pistol:  it  might  be 
only  the  glance  of  the  moon-beam  on  his  waist- 
coat button,  but  at  all  events,  like  the  Scottnk 
chief,  he  could  only  "  bide  the  time."  How- 
ever, this  thought  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  almost 
unconscious  of  it,  so  paramount  to  every  other 
feeling  was  his  indignation  at  the  Vetturinos 
suspicion. 

"  /  win  Miss  Sternheim  by  bribery  ?  /  pur. 
chase  even  her  love?" 

"  But  it  is  the  purchase  of  the  estate— the 
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title-deeds,  that  I  am  talking  of.  Have  you  got 
them,  or  has  Avidoro  f 

"Avidoro,"  replied  the  earl  scornfully;  and 
his  tail  manly  figure  rose  still  more  proudly 
erect.  It  was  that  scorn,  that  pride,  which 
convinced  the  Yelturino  of  his  truth,  for  lie 
was  a  man  who  knew  well  how  to  probe  the 
character  of  others.  For  a  moment,  he  looked 
disappointed,  but  the  next  retreating  a  few 
steps  from  the  earl,  he  replied  in  an  altered  tone, 
almost  of  humility,  "  Thank  you,  my  Lord ;  fm  I 
information  is  more  valuable  than  you  can  easily 
imagine;  you  have  told  what  neither  threats  nor 
promises  could  extort  from  Avidoro.  Now  in 
return  I  am  ready  to  answer  you.  Why  did 
Avidoro  send  you  after  me?** 

"  I  came  in  search  of  you  because  he  told 
me  (what  yet  I  cannot  believe)  that  you  are 
the  bearer  of  a  clandestine  cor respou deuce  which 
is  constantly  being  carried  on  between  Miss 
Steniheim  and  Sir  WiJloughby, 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  you  are  mistaken.  I  am 
the  bearer  of  all  the  letters  which  Sir  Wil- 
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loughby  and  his — Miss  Sternheim  write  to  each 

other." 

"Scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Vanderville  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  "  dare  yon  confess  your  t3- 

lany?" 

"  Villany,  my  Lord?"  returned  the  Vettn- 
rino,  at  the  same  time  evading  the  earl's  threat- 
ening attitude  :  "  no,  /  am  no  villain  now. 
Stop,  you  must  hear  me  out,"  continued  he,  in* 
tercepting  his  path .  ' '  The  villain  A  vidoro  bought 
me— ay,  bought  me — from  my  parents  when  I 
was  a  mere  child,  to  train  me  up  for  his  dia* 
bolical  purposes,  and  the  ruin  of  Sir  Willoughb? 
and  of  Miss  Sternheim  was  chiefly  effected  b? 
my  proficiency  in  his  lessons.  It  matters  not 
how  I  was  brought  to  repent  of  my  part  in  the 
hellish  tragedy,  but  I  do  repent  of  it ;  and  when 
I  first  met  you  and  the  poor  Emily  at  Velletri, 
I  was  on  my  road  to  Naples,  to  make  all  the 
reparation  in  my  power,  as  well  towards  heaven 
as  to  my  victims.  It  seemed  as  if  St.  Michael 
blessed  my  intentions,  when  he  enabled  me  to 
save  her  from  the  banditti;  for  the  gang,  of  which 
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I  was  once  the  leader,  were  to  have  waylaid  you  ; 
and  but  for  me,  perhaps  you  would  not  now  be 
here  to  call  nie  villain.  When  I  got  to  Naples,  Sir 
Willoughby  was  gone  from  thence;  and  when  I 
gave  Miss  Sternheim  his  letter  at  Pompeii  "+ 

"  When  I  saw  you  there  t" 

«  Yes,  at  Pompeii  P 

f  1  Oh  heavens  !  it's  false— it  must  be  false  !" 

"  Do  you  know  her  hand- writing?*' 

Lord  Yanderville  groaned  an  assent*  M  Then, 3 
continued  the  Vetturino,  coolly  taking  a  packet 
from  his  leathern  pocket-book,  "  will  this  con- 
vince you?  Here  is  Miss  Sternheim's  answer, 
and  let  it  be  the  proof  that  I  am  neither  a  vil- 
lain nor  a  liar/*  And  Lord  Vanderville  beheld 
the  direction,  "To  Sir  Willoughby  Martin,"  in 
Emily  s  own  band,  on  the  letter  which  she  had 
£iven  to  the  basket-woman  at  Naples. 

**  Here  are  your  guides,"  said  the  Vetturino : 
a<  I  suppose  you  have  no  further  commands  for 
me  ?" 

#  Where  is  Sir  Willoughby  I"  cried  Vander- 
ville, roused  from  the  torpor  of  despair :  **you 
must  take  a  letter  to  him  from  me  too," 
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"  I  will  not  tell  you  where  Sir  Wilkraghby 
is,  but  I  will  take  your  letter  to  him.  &*• 
$empre  agli  ordine  di  sua  Excellenza" *  conti- 
nued he,  changing  his  language  as  the  guides 
approached. 

Lord  Vanderville,  scarcely  noticing  the  alter- 
ation, peremptorily  desired  him  to  return  with 
him  to  the  village  inn ;  and  the  humble,  oto- 
quious  Vetturino,  cap  in  hand, .  presented  the 
earl's  arms  to  him  with  the  cringing  bow  lie 
knew  so  well  to  imitate,  and  unresistingly 
followed  him  as  he  turned  to  meet  the  guides. 
A  shout  of  joy  was  their  greeting  as  they  per- 
ceived the  object  of  their  chase  was  found ;  but 
like  other  hunters,  their  pleasure  was  only  in 
the  pursuit;  and  with  no  feeling  but  that  of 
simple  curiosity,  they  now  went  up  in  perfect 
amity  to  the  Vetturino,  and  asked  him  a  hun- 
dred questions  in  a  breath,  as  to  what  the  earl 
wanted  with  him  ?  The  utmost  simplicity  and 
apparent  frankness  marked  his  answers.  "  He 
was  going  to  take  a  message  from  4  Milor'  to  a 
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friend  at  Genoa,  and  he  was  so  sorry  he  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  meet  him ! 
he  was  a  grand  and  good  *  Signore/  and  be 
was  glad  to  give  him  his  humblest  services 

The  tale  was  rather  too  common-place  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  his  eager  auditors,  who  would  ra- 
ther haye  heard  of  ghosts  or  murders  ;  but 
simple  as  it  was,  the  Vetturino  had  to  repeat  it 
some  dozen  times  to  the  crowd  that  had  already 
assembled  round  the  door  of  the  inn  to  wail  It  is 
Lordship's  return;  whilst  Vanderville,  in  all  the 
agony  of  mortification  and  resentment,  penned 
a  challenge  to  Sir  Willoughby,  in  which  the 
only  part  very  intelligible  was  an  appointment 
for  them  to  meet  within  three  weeks  at  Bo- 
logna, and  a  threat,  in  ease  of  his  omitting  to 
do  so,  that  he  should  pursue  him  as  ■  coward 
to  all  eternity. 

Lord  Vanderville  left  Carrara,  and  returned  to 
Massa  ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  the 
horrible  idea  of  Emily's  hypocrisy ;  and  till  the 
postilion  claimed  the  promised  bribe  for  his 
success  in  finding  the  Vetturino,  in  which  he 
hud  hut  little  share,  and  till  he  heard  the  cheer- 
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fid  voices  of  his  own  servants,  who  had  arrived 
during  his  absence,  and  were  uneasy  at  its  pro- 
longation, he  scarcely  remembered  there  were 
other  beings  in  creation  than  Emily  and  Sir 
Willoughby  Martin.  The  more  he  reflected, 
the  more  confirmed  was  his  conviction  of  Emi- 
ly's delinquency.  Sir  Willoughby  Martin  had 
been  so  far  his  friend,  that  they  had  freqnendj 
met  in  society  in  London ;  and  the  frank, 
gay,  open-hearted  character  of  each  had  elici- 
ted much  mutual  regard :  but  Vanderville  also 
remembered  that  in  those  very  societies  the  dis- 
sipation of  Sir  Willoughby  had  been  a  frequent 
theme ;  and  a  vague  recollection  passed  through 
his  mind  of  a  report  that  Sir  Willoughby  bad 
been  taken  in  by  some  Jews,  and  had  lost  not 
only  his  own  estate,  but  that  of  his  mother,  at 
play.  This  seemed  to  agree  with  the  Vettu- 
rino's  accusation  of  Avidoro ;  and  the  slightest 
confirmation  of  one  part  of  his  story  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  whole.  Lord  Vanderville 
agonized  himself  by  calling  to  mind  the  various 
incidents  which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
had,  in  their  connection  with  the  name  of  Sir 
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Willoughby,  excited  his  transient  jealousy  .  The 
Vetturino's  mention  of  having  expected  to  meet 
the  baronet  at  Naples  reminded  the  earl  that 
once  at  Borne  he  saw  a  roan  so  exactly  resem- 
bling hirnj  that  though  he,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  had  believed  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  to  America  in  consequence  of  his 
debts,  yet  he  should  have  believed  the  person 
to  be,  as  he  really  was,  Sir  Willoughby  himself, 
had  he  not  decidedly  evaded  him ;  and  now  even 
this  evasion  he  numbered  amongst  Emily's  sins* 
Nothing  even  to  the  coincidence  of  her  having 
refused  him  on  the  very  day  in  which  he 
now  knew  she  had  received  Willoughby's  let- 
ter,— no  circumstance,  however  trivial,  was  omit- 
ted in  his  vindictive  recapitulation ;  and  yet, 
even  from  amidst  these  burning  ashes  of  his 
love,  the  figure  of  Emily,  as  a  phcrnix  of  per- 
fection, rose  purified  in  light  to  his  heated  ima- 
gination, and  he  felt  that,  had  he  seen  her  again, 
he  would  again  have  been  her  slave. 

The  idea  of  Jlyrvin  next  recurred  to  him, 
and  with  it  the  thought  that  he  too  might  be- 
come a  victim  to  charms  which  he  still  felt 
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were  irresistible.  Notwithstanding  all  the  reserve 
of  Myrvin's  manner,  and  the  dry  abruptness  of 
his  expressions,  Vandervilie .  bad'  *  Umg  before 
discovered  his  admiration  of  Miss  Sternheim; 
and  the  earl  now  fancied  it  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  so  long  have  been  in  her  society 
at  Naples  without  feeling  thai  admiration  in- 
crease to  attachment.  Partly,  therefore,  to  reseat 
Mi  friend  from  the  danger  which  otherwise 
seemed  inevitable,  and  partly  to  relieve  his  owa 
mind  from  its  intense  distress  by  the  powerful 
antidote  of  complaint,  he  sat  down  to  write  to 
Myrvin  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
the  Jew  Avidoro,  the  Vetturino,  and  himself; 
and  his  expressions,  partaking  of  the  violence  of 
his  feelings,  detailed,  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, all  the  circumstances  which  seemed  "  con- 
firmation strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ,"  that 
Emily  was  unworthy  of  regard:  but  though 
every  line,  every  sentence,  coutained  a  vehe- 
ment renunciation  of  her  for  ever,  yet  it  was  but 
too  evident  how  bitter  was  still  the  struggle 
even  to  think  her  capable  of  ill ;  and  perhaps,  as 
Lord  Vanderville's  mind  had  never  been  more 
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entirely  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  her 
charms  than  whilst  he  warned  Myrviu  of  their 
fallacy,  so  perhaps  he  never  more  passionately 
loved  her  than  at  the  moment  when  he  thus  re- 
jected her- 

This  letter  reached  Myrvin  on  the  very  night 
when  he  had  returned  from  the  island  of  Capri, 
where  Emily's  smiles  and  blush  of  love  had  at 
once  to  him  confirmed  her  innocence,  and  his 
hopes  of  happiness  ;  yet  it  reached  hira,  too,  at 
the  momeni  when  the  hateful  name  of  Sir  WiU 
loughby  Martin  still  rang  on  his  ear  as  the 
death-watch  of  those  very  hopes.  Had  not 
Emily,  thought  he,  in  reply  to  bis  query  of  whe- 
ther Sir  Wil  lough  by  was  the  arbiter  of  her 
dortiny,  acknowledged  that  he  was.'  mid  did  not 
even  the  echoes  of  Carrara  ring  with  their 
united  names  J  Emily,  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
genuousness, had  reminded  him  of  Pompeii  and 
its  Vetturino,  hut  had  not  the  bated  Vetturino 
himself  anticipated  her  promised  explanation  t 

At  one  time,  with  the  delirium  that  leads  the 
fevered  lips  to  hope  restoration  from  the  most 
dangerous  remedies,  he  determined  to  return  to 
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her,  and  claim  th4  fulfilment  of  this  promise  of 
entire  exculpation;  and  with  this  intention  he 
had  (as  he  told  her  in  his  letter)  twice  reached 
her  door;  but  each  time,  the  words  of  Lord 
Vanderville's  letter  smote  his  mind:  44  If  the 
wiles  of  the  enchanting  Emily  have  already 
ensnared  you — if  your  heart  rebels  against  the 
dictates  of  your  judgment,  and  you  still  waver 
in  your  resolutions — fly  from  her  presence  at 
from  a  charm;  trust  not  yourself  within  the 
magic  circle  of  her  attractions,  for  if  you  see 
her,  you  are  lost.  Let  me,  therefore,  conjure 
you  to  do  as  I  have  done, — scorn,  and  re- 
nounce her  for  ever." 

These  horrible  words  seemed  the  warning 
of  a  prophet,  and  their  result  was  the  heart- 
rending farewell,  which,  instead  of  his  Antici- 
pated visit,  at  last  terminated  poor  Emily's  sus- 
pense. 
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CHAP.  V. 

BOLOGNA. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, nor  the  experience  of  life  in  general,  have 
sufficient  power  to  regulate  the  feelings  so  us  at 
least  to  hold  them  in  abeyance  even  for  a  short 
time,  where  the  loss  or  preservation  of  friend- 
ship is  concerned:  on  the  contrary,  their  in- 
temperance often  entails  submission  to  the 
greatest  misery  the  case  admits  of,  without 
even  an  attempt  to  evade  it  by  opportunity  of 
explanation.  La  Bruyere  solves  a  treachery  in 
friendship  by  the  supposition  that  Us  se  sont 
partfs;  but  the  reverse  of  this  axiom  would 
more  justly  explain  half  the  quarrels  which  en- 
tail misery  on  man,    He  described  mankind 
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only  as  it  was  shown  to  him  in  the  courtly  m- 
nagerie  of  Louis  XIV.,  where,  although  va- 
rious specimens  of  different  classes  and  specks 
were  presented  to  his  observation,  none  were  to 
be  found  in  their  natural  state.  He  lived  in 
the  household  of  a  prince,  and  commented  on 
the  intrigues  of  a  court ;  but  there,  the  only 
'display  of  the  human  heart  which  is  opened 
even  to  the  anatomizing  eye  of  the  satirist,  b 
in  its  wanderings ;  and  how,  therefore,  in  such 
scenes  can  genuine  attachments  be  in  any  de- 
gree calculated  upon  ? 

Where  it  really  does  exist,  how  many  hours 
of  agonized  distress,  how  many  years  of  bitter 
and  vain  regret,  might  be  saved  by  one  moment 
of  patient  inquiry  or  impartial  reasoning !  It  is 
true,  pride  and  self-love  may  forbid  such  ad- 
vances towards  reconciliation ;  but  does  the 
gratification  of  these  irritating  passions  supply 
the  sad  vacuum  which  the  loss  of  a  long-prized 
friendship  leaves  i  A  look,  a  pause,  a  half- 
formed  sentence,  may  speak  volumes  to  the 
heart  which  has  been  used  to  beat  responsive  to 
every  emotion  of  its  fellow  soul;  but  what 
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sentiment,  or  what  apathy,  can  lull  the  anguish 
even  of  a  doubt  of  the  justness  of  our  cause  I 
There  are  few  blessings  of  which  we  should  be 
content  to  resign  the  possession  without  making 
some  effort,  some  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  attempt 
their  redemption ;  but  the  invaluable  blessing 
of  reciprocal  regard,  without  which  the  fair 
creation  itself  would  be  a  blank,  is  often  for- 
feited unnecessarily  from  a  supineness  in  action, 
and  cowardice  in  feeling,  which  in  every  other 
case  would  be  both  disowned  and  repelled. 

The  strange  coincidence  of  circumstances 
which  now  entailed  on  Myrvin  a  conviction  that 
Emily  had  been  false  both  to  him  and  Vander- 
ville,  was  undoubtedly  incontrovertible,  and 
even  their  result  seemed  too  positive  to  leave  a 
hope  of  the  possibility  of  her  vindication.  His 
abrupt  departure  from  Naples,  therefore,  seemed 
to  be  equally  consonant  to  the  dictates,  not  only 
of  reason,  as  it  regarded  himself,  but  even  of 
delicacy  towards  her;  but  still,  in  so  leaving 
her  without  opportunity  of  explanation,  he  vo- 
luntarily submitted,  without  an  effort  for  its  eva- 
sion,  to  the  worst  alternative  in  believing  her 
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unworthy,  and  for  ever  renouncing  her  regard ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  arbi  tarily  inflicted  on 
her  be  loved,  a  degree  of  misery,  of  which  be 
knew  not  the  extent  till  it  was  beyond  hi* 
power  to  relieve. 

Yet,  though  he  thus  erred  in  judgment,  be 
was  still  guiltless  towards  Emily ;  and  the  agony 
be  suffered  in  thus  bidding  her  farewell  forever, 
without  even  relieving  his  own  heart  by  impart- 
ing its  misery,  was  only  increased  on  the  priD- 
ciple  of  wishing  to  save  her  further  humiliation : 
he  would  not,  as  he  said  in  hi*  letter  to  her, 
P  tempt  her  to  use  any  further  duplicity  by  con- 
tradicting in  words  the  testimony  of  ber  own 
band-writing and  he  thus  returned  to  Rom 
in  a  state  of  mental  distress,  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  justice  by  description. 

It  was  not  till  after  he  had  been  several  dajs 
at  Borne,  that  he  was  sufficiently  composed  to 
write  to  the  earl  in  answer  to  his  letter  from 
Massa;  yet,  when  he  did  so,  it  wus  with  the 
most  unreserved  confidence-  He  told  him  that 
he  had  himself  witnessed  the  delivery  of  Sir 
Willoughby's  letter  to  Miss  Steroheim  at  Pom- 
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peii,  and  attributed  her  rejection  of  lib  Lord- 
ship a  addresses  to  that  circumstance;  though 
such  was  his  chivalrous  horror  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  betraying  any  secret  that  even  accident 
had  possessed  him  of,  that  this  confession  only 
escaped  him  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment. 
More  premeditated  was  his  acknowledgment  that 
frorf  his  first  introduction  to  Miss  Sternheim  at 
Feversham,  he  had  remembered  her  with  feel- 
ings of  the  warmest  admiration ;  that  during 
their  journey  from  Badicofani  to  Rome,  he  had 
felt  conscious  that  those  feelings  were  rapidly 
strengthening;  and  when  Lord  Vanderville  con- 
fided to  him  his  own  sentiments  and  intentions 
towards  Emily,  he  had  instantly  determined  on 
withdrawing  himself,  not  so  much  in  compliment 
to  Lord  Vanderville,  as  for  the  purpose  of  lea- 
ving to  Emily  an  opportunity  of  decided  choice. 
He  detailed  the  prioress  nf  his  different  senti- 
ments towards  her  subsequent  to  the  scene  at 
Pompeii,  from  his  first  emotions  of  distrust  and 
consequent  distress,  till  more  frequent  inter- 
course had  so  completely  captivated  his  senses, 
that  he  at  once  believed  her  innocent,  and  felt 
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it  impossible  not  to  love  her,  eyen  if  she  were 
not  so.  Even  this  intercourse,  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  peace,  had  been  equally  progress 
ive.  At  first,  his  only  intention  in  renewing 
her  acquaintance,  which  had  been  for  a  tine 
suspended,  was  in  hopes  of  affording  her  an  op- 
portunity of  exculpation  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions at  Pompeii,  which  if  he  obtained,  it  was 
his  firm  resolve  to  transmit  to  his  friend ;  and 
even  when  his  passion  had  reached  its  acme,  he 
still  conscientiously  restrained  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  it,  till  after  he  had  twice  heard  fron 
Emily's  own  lips  the  assurance  that  no  future 
explanation  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  earl, 
would  ever  induce  her  to  retract  her  refusal  of 
his  Lordship's  addresses. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Myrvin's  reply :  it 
contained  no  indication  that  even  the  earl's  in- 
telligence had  yet  the  power  of  curing  him  of 
his  hopeless  attachment;  and  though  he  was 
firm  in  his  resolve  not  to  see  Emily  again,  his 
regard  for  her  appeared  equally  immutable.  A 
variety  of  circumstances,  however,  intervened, 
before  this  letter  reached  Lord  Vanderville. 
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The  earl  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  his  jour- 
ney from  Massa  towards  Bologna,  The  first 
part  of  the  road  between  Mass*  and  Lucca  is 
through  an  uninteresting  plain,  which  affords 
little  variety  till  the  abrupt  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
liine,  which  is  crossed  near  Massa  Rossa,  Inter- 
rupts the  wearisome  level,  and  opens,  towards 
Lucca,  more  varying  prospects.  From  that  town, 
to  its  baths,  the  banks  of  the  Seschio,  and  the 
narrow  valleys  through  which  it  winds  for  ft 
distance  of  several  miles,  present  a  succession 
of  picturesque  views  which  are  scarcely  tone 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  But  though 
amongst  these  mountain  glens,  in  addition  to 
the  unrivalled  beauties  of  nature,  several  inter- 
esting vestiges  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  still 
remain,  yet  they  had  not  power  to  divert  Lord 
Vanderville  from  his  purpose.  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  annihilated  time  and  space  till  the 
moment  of  his  encounter  with  Sir  Willoughby  ; 
and  the  only  relief,  which  seemed  effectual  in 
calming  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  was  produced 
by  unintermitted  motion. 

From  Lucca  to  Pistoia,  he  continued  his 
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route  with  the  same  impatience.  The  vale  of 
the  Arno,  through  which  he  again  passed,  now 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  charms ;  though  is 
truth,  the  landscapes  were  even  more  beautiful 
than  those  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  whkk 
he  had  so  much  admired  in  passing  from 
Florence  to  Pisa,  as  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the 
hills  produced  far  greater  variety.  But  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  like  the  changing  kaleido- 
scope, alters  in  every  turn  the  appearance  of 
those  objects,  which,  however,  are  still  intrinsi- 
cally the  same.  A  hurricane  of  passion  now 
stormed  within  his  breast,  and  the  sunshine  of 
nature  availed  not  to  quell  it. 

The  first  sensation  resembling  pleasure  which 
he  experienced  was  occasioned  by  his  hearing 
the  well-known  voice  of  Captain  Neville,  bel- 
lowing over  the  stairs  for  dinner,  as  he  drove 
up  to  the  inn  door  at  Pistoia ;  and  the  heart; 
salutation,  with  which  his  friend  so  joyously 
greeted  him,  was  more  than  ever  grateful  to 
his  ear.  As  soon  as  Lord  Vanderville  entered 
the  room,  Neville  brought  him  up  to  the  table, 
where  some  tripod  lamps  supplied  the  place  of 
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caudles,  and  for  a  moment  looked  earnestly  in 
the  earl's  face  in  silence,  and  tbeo  shaking  him 
more  rudely  by  the  hand  than  ever,  he  turned 
short  round  on  his  heel,  and  proved  his  genuine 
commiseration  for  his  distress  by  his  forbearance 
in  not  offering  him  one  word  of  consolation. 

Captain  Neville  had  felt  himself  more  sen* 
sible  of  Vanderville  s  kindness  at  Florence  than 
he  had  willingly  confessed  to  his  own  heart; 
for  as  the  value  of  bis  rescue  from  the  toils  of 
La  Terracina  solely  depended  on  their  danger, 
hi^  obligation  to  the  friend  who  had  in  any 
degree  assisted  in  his  escape,  was  of  course  pro* 
portioned  to  the  demerits  of  her  from  whom  he 
was  thus  liberated ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
that  very  reflection  prevented  his  owning  it: 
yet,  whilst  even  to  himself  the  honest  sailor 
would  not  acknowledge  any  failing  in  his  be- 
loved contessina,  still  Lis  increased  kindness 
and  delicacy  towards  Lord  Vauderville  proved 
a  grateful  recollection  of  the  similar  acts  of 
friendship  be  had  so  lately  received  from  him. 

The  next  morning  the  two  friends  proceeded 
together  across  the  mountains  towards  Bo- 
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logna.  <•  Although  the  new  road  is  not  jet  ft 
far  finished  as  to  be  divided  into  regular  potts, 
the j  were  assured  it  was  perfectly  practicable; 
and  as  the  very  circumstance  of  its  novelty  was 
to  the  earl  as  strong  a  recommendation  at 
Neville  found  in  the  assurance  that  going  that 
road  would  supersede  the  necessity:  of  again 
passing  through  Florence,  which,  otherwise  m 
unavoidable,— both  the  gentlemen,  without  far- 
ther hesitation,  determined  to  try  it. 

To  English  people  who  are  yet  strangers  to 
the  peculiar  customs  of  Italy,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  to  assert  that,  between  some  of  tht 
principal  capitals  and  towns  on  that  peninsula, 
there  is  frequently  only  one  road  or  line -of  coat- 
munication.  From  Rome  to  Naples,  for  instance, 
the  only  alternative  lies  between  returning  oa 
the  same  road  without  the  deviation  of  a  single 
mile,  or  encroaching  on  what  is  called  "  the 
country  of  the  brigands,"  and  wandering  amidst 
the  glens  of  the  mountains  where  so  few  travel- 
lers are  ever  known  to  pass,  that  though  it  is 
in  truth  a  post  road,  it  is  not  even  entered  oo 
the  travelling  maps.   What  Englishman  would 
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not  consider  it  as  an  affront,  if  he  was  not  al- 
lowed a  choice  of  roads  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  which  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance ? 

Tivoli  and  Monte  Aibano  form,  with  Rome,  a 
triangle,  of  which  each  point  is  in  view  of  the 
others,  and  the  country  between  is  most  entirely 
uninhabited,  and  denuded  even  of  trees.  But  to 
pass  from  Tivoli  to  Aibano,  a  distance  of  about 
seventeen  miles,  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  return 
by  Homo,  and  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  thirty- 
four,  In  the  same  way.  Sienna  is  directly  op- 
posite to  Cortona,*  which  is  on  the  high  road 
to  Loretto,  and  to  all  the  west  of  Italy,  But 
to  Sienna,  once  the  great,  the  brave,  the  mag- 
nificent Sienna,  there  is  but  one  road  accessible 
to  carriages,  which  begins  at  Florence,  and  ends 
at  Rome;  and  the  friend  who  would  wish  to 
u  step  across  "  in  time  for  a  wedding  or  a  wake 
at  the  neighbour-town  of  Cortona,  must  be  con- 

*  Tbcre  is  at  present  a  horse-road  or  about  fifty-five 
miles  between  these  two  towns,  which  seems  to  show 
that  a  more  effectual  communication  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, and  its  advantages  in  every  point  of  view  art 
trident. 
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tent  either  to  pass  through  the  capital  of  Tus* 
cany  and  make  a  journey  of  ninety-two  miles,  or 
"  run  down"  to  Rome,  and  extend  his  drive  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  French  in  some  degree  repaid  to  their 
ancient  conquerors  the  benefits  which  Gaul  once 
derived  from  the  Romans  b  the  formation  of 
roads,  which  in  both  instances  seem  calculated 
for  eternal  duration ;  but  with  the  dynasty  of 
Bonaparte,  even  the  most  laudable  of  his  un- 
dertakings ended.  A  road  between  Genoa  and 
the  south  of  France,  over  the  maritime  Alps 
and  through  Piedmont,  has  been  a  desideratum 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  its  practicability  has 
been  proved,  not  only  by  the  Via  Aurelia  of  an- 
cient days,  but  by  the  modern  work  of  still 
greater  magnificence,  which  wants  but  a  few 
miles  of  its  completion.  But  the  politics  of  the 
present  time  forbid  its  conclusion,  and  it  is 
still  as  impassable  as  if  time,  and  labour,  and 
expense,  and  ingenuity,  had  never  been  thrown 
away  on  an  undertaking,  regarding  which,  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  profit  by  its  manifold 
advantages,  are  only  susceptible  of  its  remott 
possibility  of  danger. 
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The  French  also  projected  the  road  from  Massa 
to  Modena,  and  another  from  Lucca  to  the  same 
place  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  are  full) 
sensible  of  the  policy  of  thus  intersecting  a 
country  which,  hi  its  present  state,  is  for  about 
one- third  of  its  extent,  given  up  unresistingly  to 
the  aggressions  of  a  desperate  banditti.  But 
the  road  to  Modena  is  still  less  finished  than 
that  which  in  a  shorter  line  communicates  with 
the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Bologna. 

The  only  disadvantage  which  arose  from  the 
want  of  post-horses  on  this  road,  was  the  neces- 
sity in  which  Lord  Vanderville  for  once  found 
himself  of  travelling  41  Veiturino;'  and  that 
name  alone  was  sufficient  to  rouse  his  most  pain- 
ful feelings.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
prejudice  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
arrangement;  whilst  Captain  Neville,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  true  cause  of  his  dissatis- 
faction, wondered  why  he  should  so  suddenly 
abuse  an  expedient  which  enabled  them  to  "  lag 
their  course,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  such 
good  head-way." 

Nothing  can  be  more  bleak,  more  wild,  and  at 
YOL.  Ill,  L 
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the  same  time  more  uninteresting,  than  the  road 
from  Prato  to  Barberino :  it  is  savage  without 
being  imposing,  and  uncultured  without  being 
picturesque.  The  mountains  which  rise  above 
and  beyond  each  other,  like  petrefied  waves  of 
the  sea,  appear,  to  the  casual  glance,  simply  like 
uncouth  masses  of  loose  pebbles,  without  either 
the  grandeur  of  rocks  or  beauty  of  vegetatka, 
though  on  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to 
be  rich  in  crystals.  They,  however,  boast  of  so 
shelter  from  the  winter's  storm,  no  shade  from 
the  summer's  heat ;  and  seen,  as  they  now  were 
by  Lord  Vanderville  and  Captain  Neville,  under 
the  soft  radiance  of  a  serene  sky,  their  incorri- 
gible sterility  appeared  only  as  perverse  ingra- 
titude in  Nature,  where  so  genial  a  climate 
seemed  to  woo  her  into  gentleness. 

That  this  strange  epitome  of  a  stony  desert 
should  be  found  in  the  same  region  with  those 
Tuscan  valleys  which  are  so  incalculably  differ- 
ent, and  so  geographically  near,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  incongruities  with  which  Italy  seems 
to  delight  in  caricaturing  herself.  Is  this  pecu- 
liar to  Ausonia?  or,  does  the  stingy  economy 
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of  Nature,  now  grown  old,  require  in  every  tiling 
rite  Mime  exactitude  in  apportioning*  her  gifts 
on  the  largest  scales,  as  that  which  in  her 
minuter  arrangements  dictates  the  irreversible 
decree,  that  the  poison  should  always  obtrude 
on  the  same  soil  that  nourishes  its  antidote? 

VanderviUVs  patience  was  quite  exhausted 
ere  they  reached  Barberino,  for  they  had  spent 
four- fifths  of  the  day  in  alternately  climbing 
and  descending  hills,  which  in  their  extremest 
altitude  afforded  no  extension  of  prospect,  and 
like  those  round  Sienna,  seemed  to  mock  com* 
plaint  by  reminding  the  traveller,  at  every  turn, 
at  once  of  the  difficulties  he  had  surmounted, 
and  of  those  which  still  remained  behind.  At 
last,  the  delays  which  they  encountered  from 
various  causes,  (which  partaking  of  the  neutral 
character  of  the  scene,  were  merely  vexatious 
without  possessing  the  interest  of  being  danger- 
ous) kept  them  amongst  these  dreary  valleys 
till  after  sunset ;  but,  in  this  journey,  it  seemed 
fated  that  all  their  calculations  should  be  dis- 
proved ;  for  instead  of  the  approaching  dark- 
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ness  with  which  the  earl  had  continually  threat- 
ened the  driver  as  an  unanswerable  reason  for 
increased  speed;  no  sooner  had  the  sun  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon,  than  the  whole  chain  of 
hills,  from  which  they  now  emerged  with  regret 
appeared  as  if  touched  by  an  enchanter  s  hand 
and  made  to  represent  a  scene  in  fairy-land, 
where  sylphs  and  sprites  were  met  together  m 
revelry;  for  not  a  hill  or  mountain  now  rose 
against  the  soft  radiance  of  the  sky,  that  did 
not  wear  a  coronet  of  fire,  which  rose  bright 
in  wreaths  of  radiancy,  and  then  suddenly  disap- 
peared to  shine  still  more  transcendently  on  some 
neighbouring  eminence.  From  the  valleys  too, 
sparks  of  the  brightest  flames  ascended  in  fan- 
tastic pyramids  towards  heaven,  and  then  again 
descended  to  the  ground  like  falling  stars :  but 
no  human  agency  was  perceptible ;  and  while 
the  poor  Vetturino  whispered  a  prayer  to  "  oar 
Lady  "  to  defend  him  from  the  spirits  of  the  air. 
he  yet  smiled  as  he  gazed  around,  half  de- 
lightedly and  half  afraid,  on  the  elfin  sports 
which  yet  shone  so  bright,  so  merrily. 
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This  actually  was  an  existing  scene,  in  the 
Apennines;*  but  how  could  the  travellers  trans- 
late the  mystery  It  was  the  birth-day  of  a 
Marchese  whose  chateau  lay  low  clown  in  the 
farthest  glen ;  and  his  tenantry,  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  happiness,  sent  their  rejoicings  to 
heaven  in  bonfires  and  fireworks  from  every 
mountain  and  every  hill  that  owned  his  seignory. 
Illumination  and  song  are  always  both  the  em- 
blems and  incentives  of  pleasure  with  Italians ; 
and  is  it  not  so  with  all  creation? — It  was  the 
illumination  of  heaven  and  earth  that  first 
proved  the  desolation  of  Chaos  was  at  au  end ; 
and  may  we  not,  among  the  unutterable  joys  of 
Paradise,  anticipate  the  divine  music  of  the 
spheres- 
Captain  Neville  found  a  thousand  similes 
between  the  rapid  succession  of  these  bonfires 
and  the  magnificence  of  a  sea-fight,  which  he 
alleged,  (and  possibly  with  truth,)  was  the  snhli- 
mest  scene  imagination  could  picture.  The  earl, 
on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
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the  present  without  any  comparison ;  his  mind 
rested  on  it  with  the  pleasing  indolence  of  cabs 
delight ;  and  he  thought  of  the  heights  of  Bar- 
berino  long  after  they  had  joined  the  Florence 
road  at  Monte  Cavelle ;  nor  did  the  volcanic  Same 
on  Monte-di-fo,  which  burns  eternally,  and,  like 
a  Pharos,  warns  the  traveller  of  his  approach  to 
Pietromale,  excite  in  him  either  the  same  plea- 
sure or  the  same  surprise. 

The  next  evening,  the  moon  rose  in  unclouded 
brilliancy  over  the  valley  of  the  Reno,  as  they 
followed  its  windings  from  Pianosa  to  Bo- 
logna, which  rising  in  the  mists  of  evening,  ap- 
peared more  magnificent  than  a  nearer  exami- 
nation confirmed. 

But  still  it  signifies  not  how  beautiful  are 
the  scenes  which  the  traveller  has  left,  nor  the 
mediocrity  of  his  expectations  as  to  the  accom- 
modation he  is  to  receive:  the  joys  of  arri- 
val (it  matters  little  where)  give  new  energy  to 
the  spirits,  and  renovation  to  the  hopes.  It  is 
at  once  variety  and  rest;  and  the  observation, 
that  the  best  pleasures  life  affords  are  found  in 
the  termination  of  its  pursuits,  is  better  verified 
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in  the  details  of  travelling  than  in  any  other 
instance. 

These  pleasures  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
at  Bologna,  than  in  the  generality  of  Italian 
towns ;  for  unlike  most  others,  it  is  not  only  in 
its  situation  the  central  rendezvous  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  but  has  this  peculiar  advantage ;  that 
the  high  roads  from  Venice,  Switzerland,  Mi- 
Jan,  and  Turin,  to  Florence,  Ancona,  or  the 
south  of  Italy,  pass  through  that  town,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  with  as  little  multiplication 
of  roads  as  the  most  parsimonious  arrangement 
could  efFect. 

But  though,  notwithstanding  these  favourable 
circumstances,  the  postilions,  on  leaving  Bo- 
logna, have  only  the  choice  of  four  highways, 
which  cross  in  its  streets  ; — yet,  on  entering  the 
town,  more  preparations  for  welcome  greet  the 
passenger  than  elsewhere*  The  hotels  are  large 
and  frequently  crowded;  and  their  attendants 
are  so  used  to  alacrity,  that  it  does  not  seem,  as 
in  many  other  places,  a  grievance  to  them  which 
the  traveller  never  can  repay.  Lord  Vander- 
v  ille  and  Captain  Neville  found,  on  the  contrary, 
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that  well-lighted  rooms  and  brilliant  prepara- 
tions had  rewarded  their  courier's  zeal ;  and  the 
contrast  which  they  afforded  to  the  desolation 
of  the  mountain-inns,  gave  a  pleasanter  current 
to  their  thoughts,  and  seemed  to  give  auspicious 
omens  for  their  visit  to  Bologna. 

They  were  scarcely  seated  at  table,  when  they 
were  greeted  from  their  ante-room  by  a  concert, 
which  perhaps  might  not  have  disgraced  musi- 
cians of  higher  pretensions.  It  is  the  custom 
in  all  that  part  of  Italy,  but  more  especially  at 
Bologna  and  Modena,  and  through  all  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  to  greet  the  traveller  with  serenades, 
in  which  the  hilarity  and  welcome  which  tbey 
bespeak  are  frequently  their  least  merit.  At 
Bologna,  the  itinerant  band  consists  of  fouror  fhe 
fiddlers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  blind,  but  who. 
nevertheless,  unite  to  the  taste  which  is  inherent 
in  Italians,  a  perfection  of  execution  which 
their  circumstances  would  by  no  means  lead  one 
to  expect :  they  are  generally  accompanied  by 
La  Signora  Cristallina ;  and  the  voice  of  this 
poor  girl,  who  is  daughter  to  one  of  their  band, 
might  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of 
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many  favourite  actresses  on  the  Parisian  or 
London  boards. 

The  compositions  which  they  selected  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  two  "  Milors,"  was  the 
overture,  and  many  scenes  from  Rossini's  opera 
of  La  Gazza  Ladra :  the  first  was  admirably 
performed  by  the  whole  band  in  parts ;  but  in  the 
others,  they  were  surprised  to  hear  occasionally 
a  man's  deep  and  mellow  voice,  contrasted  with 
the  clear  soprano  of  La  Cristallina.  Lord  Van- 
derville  remembered  the  airs  sufficiently,  to 
know  that  sometimes  these  seconds  were  trf  u*t- 
proviso  t  and  at  other  times,  a  duet,  commenced 
in  double  harmony,  was  left  to  be  concluded  by 
the  girl  alone*  It  was  one  of  the  waiters  who 
attended  in  the  room  with  the  **  Milors,"  who, 
on  every  one  of  the  many  occasions  he  found 
for  absenting  himself,  joined  in  the  music*  lie 
was  the  landlord's  son,  and  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  Cristallina;  and  he  considered  these 
different  characters  as  little  incompatible  with 
that  of  waiter,  who  bowed  in  humble  gratitude 
for  half-a-crown,  as,  in  his  code  of  etiquette, 
the  numberless  absences   and  unceremonious 
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melody  was  with  that  respect  to  the  "  Hilon" 
which  was  to  earn  so  large  a  recompense.*  If 
any  torn  of  fate  had  endowed  an  KngKsh  waiter 
with  a  good  voice,  it  is  a  chance  whether  his 
personal  vanity,  or  pomp  of  office,  would  pre* 
dominate;  but  certain  it  is,  he  would  never 
dream  of  the  simultaneous  exertion  of  such  op- 
posite talents,  for  the  benefit  of  any  travellers, 
or  the  remuneration  of  many  half-crowns.  Bat 
where  is  such  obsequious  servility  to  rank  to  be 
found  united  with  instances  of  such  democratic 
freedom  of  manner,  as  in  Italy  I  An  Italian 
domestic  not  only  thinks  every  bed-room  in  the 
house  is  open  to  his  free  ingress  ;  but  if  he 
leaves  a  family  without  being  in  disgrace,  he 
asks  leave  to  kiss  his  lady's  hand  ;  or  if  he  is  in 
any  dilemma,  he  writes  a  letter  of  three  pages 
either  to  his  master  or  mistress,  whichever  he 
may  have  offended,  imploring  forgiveness  in  the 
softest  tejms ;  and  perchance  asking  their  ad- 
vice at  the  same  time,  in  regard  to  his  own  most 
individual  concerns ; — but  on  the  other  hand,  he 


•  This  also  was  an  existing  *c*ae. 
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will  submit  without  resistance  even  to  blows; 
and  in  tbe  baseness  of  his  employments,  and  the 
humility  of  his  demeanour,  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  of  a  different  race  of  beings  from 
his  ostentatious  masters, 

M  The  eookmaids  and  housemaids  here  are  all 
men/1  observed  an  Irish  tourist  in  Italy:  he 
might  have  added  too,  that  half  the  English 
Abigails  could  learn  expedients  for  saving  trou- 
ble from  the  indolence  of  these  "  lords  of  the 
creation,"  When  we  see  an  athletic  young  man, 
of  a  grenadier's  dimensions,  skaiting  about  a 
drawing- room  with  his  arms  folded,  and  brushes 
covered  with  bees- wax  tied  to  his  feetf  with 
which  he  polishes  the  floors  as  effectually  and 
more  rapidly  than  was  ever  done  by  the  careful 
siiperintendant  of  an  English  oak  parlour, — Uta 
are,  it  is  true,  led  to  wonder,  when  the  Achilles 
is  to  lay  aside  the  distaff;  and  when,  amongst 
a  group  of  washer- women,  who  invariably  in  Itftly 
carry  on  the  mysteries  of  their  trade  in  the 
rivers  and  drains  on  the  highway;— when  amongst 
them,  we  see  some  half-dozen  men  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  indecorous  practice ; — we  English 
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certainly  are  about  as  much  astonished  at  their 
taste,  as  at  that  of  Homer's  princesses,  though 
both  the  Grecian  ladies  and  Italian  gentlemem 
have  a  habit  of  considering  us  as  semi-barba- 
rians of  Gothic  extraction. 

Neither  Lord  Vanderville  nor  Neville,  how- 
ever, much  cared  to  know  how  these  minutue 
in  their  domestic  economy  were  effected.  The 
latter  was  often  heard  to  wish  that  the  Italians 
"  would  wash  and  swab  their  decks  oftener,  and 
have  fewer  banyan  days;"  but  on  the  whole, 
they  were  more  anxious  to  generalize  their  ob- 
servations than  to  examine  into  such  particu- 
lars. And  as  the  earl  had  determined  to  wait 
at  Bologna  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  Willonghby 
Martin,  and  intended  in  the  mean  while  to  pass 
his  time  as  pleasantly  as  he  could,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen commenced  their  rambles  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

The  first  object  which  engaged  their  atten- 
tion w  as  of  course  the  Academia  delle  Belle  Arte, 
which  even  amongst  the  galleries  of  Italy  holds 
so  distinguished  a  place.  In  it  are  some  chefs- 
cTceuvres  of  Guido  Reni,  and  of  the  Carracci, 
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which  seem  to  give  the  palm  in  painting  to  their 
native  city.  Amongst  the  first,  "  The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents/'  "The  Samson/'  "The  Cru- 
cifixion," and  "The  Bishop,"  in  a  richness  of 
hrown  mellow  colouring*  not  only  contrast  die 
usual  pallidness  of  this  masters  style,  but  in 
their  individual  perfection  exceed  all  praise. 
There  are  also  two  other  inimitable  paintings  of 
Ouido,  though  each  of  these  bear  the  stamp 
of  that  superstition  and  capricious  taste  which 
designated  the  a?ra  in  which  he  lived.  The  first 
is  carried  in  procession  every  year  round  the 
city  on  St.  Petronius*s  day,  in  memory  of  his 
miraculous  cure  of  the  plague  which  the  pic- 
ture itself  represents.  Another  is  denominated 
the  Pieta;  where  angels  and  saints  and  sera- 
phim |  with  the  Madonna  and  a  large  company, 
are  debating  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  city  of 
Bologna,  a  correct  plan  of  which,  as  it  was  in 
Guido's  time,  is  drawn  with  the  minutest  exac- 
titude, and  occupies  the  centre  piece  in  the 
bottom  stage  of  the  picture. 

N  If  T  was  the  director  of  this  gallery/'  said 
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Captain  NevUle,  "  I  would  jost  guillotine  tktt 
picture,  aa  well  as  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Agues 
yonder  :*  I  can't  see  what  the  top  of  either  ha§ 
to  do  with  the  bottom ;  and  we  should  be  modi 
more  sorry  for  the  beautiful  martyr  that  is  dying 
down  here  in  the  corner,  if  we  did  not  see,  st 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  alt  sham ;  for  if  not, 
how  oould  she  be  up  aloft,  safe  and  sound  with- 
out even  a  scar?" 

This  observation  was,  however,  entirely  lost 
upon  the  earl ;  for  while  the  captain  was  speak- 
ing, his  attention  had  been  engrossed  by  a  lady 
closely  veiled,  who  had  left  the  room  almost 
immediately  on  their  entrance.  Her  figure 
bore  so  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Ladv  Marv 
Norton,  that  Lord  Vanderville  would  have  be- 
lieved it  to  be  her,  hadit  not  been  that  she  appear- 
ed much  thinner  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her. 
and  evidently  had  not  recognised  him.  Not- 
withstanding these  circumstances  however,  he 
still  fancied  it  was  really  Lady  Mary,  and  felt 

*  By  Dominichino,  also  a  native  of  Bologna. 
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a  degree  of  uncomfortable  anxiety  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

Full  of  this  impression,  he  hurried  Captain 
Neville  from  the  Academia,  before  half  its  beau- 
ties  had  been  explored;  and  in  his  huste,  quite 
^  forgetting  that  ladies  of  fashion  seldom  walk  in 
the  streets  of  Italy,  he  devised  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent excuses  for  dragging  him  through  all 
those  which  were  the  most  frequented  ;  but  nei- 
ther the  lady  he  pursued,  nor  any  carriage  re- 
sembling that  of  Lady  Mary's,  was  to  be  seen. 
The  streets  of  Bologna  are,  on  each  side,  lined 
with  arcades ;  and  though  they  give  a  refreshing 
shade  in  summer,  yet  they  considerably  darken 
the  streets,  which  in  other  respects  are  not  par- 
ticularly gay.  Lord  Vauderville,  in  some  degree, 
attributed  his  want  of  success  to  these  covered 
passages,  as  he  alleged  "  he  might  walk  from 
morning  till  night,  at  one  side  of  the  street,  a&d 
the  persons  he  sought  might  so  exactly  follow 
his  parallel,  that  he  might  not  only  never  meet 
them,  but  not  even  see  them."  Tired  of  this 
vague  pursuit,  he  went  to  inquire  after  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  every  hotel  in  the  town,  but 
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she  was  not  to  be  heard  of  at  any,  nor  could  be 
find  the  smallest  proof  of  her  even  haying  beea 
at  Bologna. 

Had  the  earl  met  Lady  Mary  without  any 
circumstance  of  accidental  interest  being  at- 
tached to  their  rencontre,  it  would  probably 
have  been  to  him  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indif- 
ference ;  or  had  any  other  person  but  Lord  Van- 
derville  fancied  in  a  stranger  a  resemblance  to 
another,  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  was 
even  in  the  same  place,  the  identity  of  the 
stranger  would  have  appeared  more  than  pro- 
blematical ;  but  the  instability  of  Vanderville's 
character  often  bordered  on  inconsistency.  It 
was  an  event  to  meet  Lady  Mary  Norton  so  un- 
expectedly ;  and  in  his  present  tone  of  spirits, 
any  event  that  changed  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  would  have  given  him  pleasure.  In 
this  instance,  the  very  uncertainty  of  success 
made  the  pursuit  but  the  more  interesting ;  and 
by  the  time  Captain  Neville  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  his  friend  was  "  half- mad  to  go  on 
a  cruise  after  nothing/'  the  earl  had  worked 
himself  into  as   firm  a  persuasion  that  the 
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stranger  actually  was,  and  could  be  no  other 
than  her  Ladyship, 

u  Well,  it  does  not  signify/'  said  the  earl,  as 
he  returned  to  his  hotel,  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  be  in  a  passion,  11  it  undoubtedly  was 
Lady  Maryf  and  she  as  undoubtedly  will  be 
at  the  opera  to-night,  where  I  shall  go  to  meet 
her," 

"  Your  reckoning  is  out  in  both  cases;  for 
it  is  still  Lent,  and  there  is  no  opera  Ut 
go  to." 

"  It  is  all  the  same :  I  will  go  to  the  gardens ; 
she  is  sure  to  be  there."  But  his  Lordship  was 
mistaken,  for  Lady  Mary  was  not  to  be  seen. 
The  next  morning  be  felt  rather  more  doubt l  u! 
of  the  fact  than  he  had  been  the  night  before ; 
but  the  only  difference  this  hesitation  made  in 
his  assertions  was,  that  the  more  he  doubted, 
the  more  he  repeated  to  Captain  Neville  the 
common  phrase  on  such  occasions,  **  I  am  sure 
it  was  her."  To  give  the  captain  some  other 
subject  of  declamation  than  his  ridicule  of  his 
friend's  impatience,  the  last  took  him  to  the 
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house  of  the  Professor  Maxzofanti,*  whose  ex- 
traordinary talents  have  made  him  not  only  one 
of  the  boasts  of  Bologna,  but  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  day ;  as  he  has  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge  of  forty-eight  languages,  and  still  retained 
the  most  unpresuming  humility  of  manner. 

Unfortunately  the  professor  was  not  at  home, 
and  they  therefore  lost  the  advantage  of  visitiag 
the  library  under  his  auspices.  But  neverthe- 
less the  examination  of  its  various  curiosities 
passed  an  hour  or  two  away.  They  attempted 
to  decipher  the  Jews'  Bible,  written  on  sixty 
yards  of  tanned  leather,  which  the  persecuted 
Hebrews  had  given  as  a  bribe  to  the  Inquisition. 
They  touched  with  all  due  reverence  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  Italy, — wondered  at  the  pa- 
tience of  Aldovrando,  who  wrote  some  hundred 

*  This  learned  gentleman  must  excuse  ray  having, 
in  bis  instance,  transgressed  my  usual  rule  of  not  in- 
troducing living  characters  under  their  own  name*, 
even  into  existing  scenes.  As  his  merits  are  so  sin- 
gular, the  mention  of  him  is,  I  hope,  an  »1  low  able  ex- 
ception. 
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MSS.  volumes*  and  not  Jess  at  the  patience  of 
any  who  would  read  them:  they  laughed  at  the 
picture  of  the  last  Greek  professor,  La  Siguora 
Clotilda  Tambroni,  and  sturdily  denied  that  the 
painter  of  the  ceiling,  where  Polyphemus  and 
Ulysses  struggle  in  exaggerated  strife,  deserved 
the  name  of  *'  Michael  Angelo  riformato*"  But 
though  Lord  Vanderville  wetit  through  all  the 
motions  of  a  connoisseur,  and  was  particularly 
solicitous  that  Captain  Neville  should  give  all 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  library,  yet 
his  Lordship  still  involuntarily  looked  to  the 
doors  every  time  they  opened,  and  only  disco- 
vered by  his  disappointment,  on  leaving  the 
*■  studio,"  without  seeing  Lady  Mary,  how  fully 
he  had  expected  to  meet  her  there* 

Their  visit  to  the  Palazzo  Zambucari,  and 
to  that  of  the  Sampieri,  and  a  regular  tour 
through  the  churches,  ended  as  unsuccessfully; 
and  Lord  Vanderville  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
fessing to  Captain  Neville  that  he  bad  been 
mistaken,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  meeting 
Lady  Mary,  when,  on  their  return  to  the  hotel, 
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a  note  was  delivered  to  him,  and  he  read  out  ii 

triumph : — 

"  Lady  Mary  Norton  cannot  find  herself  n 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  old  friends,  witkmt 
offering  her  congratulations  to  Lord  and  Lad? 
Vanderville,  which  indisposition  alone  prevents 
her  from  paying  in  person.  She  does  not  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  Lady  Vanderville  to  add 
to  the  fatigues  of  her  journey  by  visiting  the 
Villa  Sampieri,  but  requests  her  to  accept 
with  the  earl,  Lady  Mary's  best  wishes  for  their 
mutual  happiness." 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  the  first  sen- 
tence only  of  this  note  was  communicated  to 
Captain  Neville ;  but  not  a  syllable  of  its  con- 
tents failed  in  making  an  impression  on  Lord 
Vanderville :  he  construed  it  in  various  ways, 
and  read  it  over  at  least  a  dozen  times  to  verify 
his  different  surmises :  at  last,  he  sapiently  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  meant  in  irony;  that 
Lady  Mary  really  believed  that  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Sternheim  ;  that  her  Ladyship  would  not 
willingly  see  her  as  his  wife,  but  that  the  men- 
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tion  of  the  Villa  Sainpieri  was  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  it  to  his  Lordship's  option 
to  visit  Lady  Mary  if  he  chose  it ;  and  finally, 
he  determined  to  profit  by  this  implied  perm  is* 
sion  at  the  very  precise  hour  the  following  morn- 
ing on  w  hich  Captain  Neville  had  appointed  to 
go  to  Monte  Paterno,  from  whence  the  phos- 
phoric stone  is  taken,  which  by  description  had 
already  excited  Neville's  curiosity. 

The  Villa  Sainpieri  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
one  of  the  hills  which  flank  the  valley  of  the  Reno, 
and  commands  a  lengthened  vie  w  down  the  woody 
plain.  But  though  that  river  adds  but  little  to 
tli**  embellishment  of  the  landscape,  the  varying 
forms  of  the  Apennines  which  bound  the  hori- 
zon, give  a  character  of  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  nearer  hills  which  rise  abruptly  from  beside 
the  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  its  shelter, 
are  richly  wooded  and  well  broken  in  their  sur- 
face, and  the  church  of  Notra  Signora  della 
Guurdia,  called  also  St.  Luke,  crowns  one  of 
the  neighbouring  eminences,  though  not  imme- 
diately in  view  of  the  Villa. 

Thither  Lord  Vanderville  proceeded  alone. 
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His  favourite  horse  seemed  to  share  his  mas- 
ter's impatience,  and  as  he  bounded  and  cut- 
yetted  on  the  way,  the  towers  of  Bologna  were 
soon  left  in  distance.  The  Villa,  though  oac 
of  the  most  considerable  in  the  scale  of  Italian 
country-houses,  gave  little  promise  to  English 
taste,  of  superior  magnificence :  the  little  lawa 
which  divided  it  from  the  road,  was  itself 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  stables  and  menial 
offices.  No  servants  appeared ;  and  Vander- 
ville,  rather  pleased  at  the  circumstance  thaa 
otherwise,  tied  up  his  own  horse  in  a  vacant 
stall,  and  walked  leisurely  towards  the  boose, 
looking  up,  as  he  approached  it,  at  the  mul- 
tiplied windows,  in  hopes  of  beholding  Lady 
Mary  :  but  through  the  whole  double  range,  all 
the  Venetian  blinds  (which  in  Italy  are  the  ex- 
ternal ornament  of  every  window)  were  closed, 
and  he,  forgetting  that  this  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  here,  attributed  it  to  Lady  Mary's 
illness.  Agitated,  even  more  than  so  slight  a 
circumstance  seemed  to  authorize,  he  hastily 
turned  to  a  door  which  occupied  that  situatioa 
in  the  front  of  the  house  which  usually  marks 
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the  entrance  ;*  but  on  opening  it,  he  found 
himself  in  a  theatre.  He  did  not  stop  to  ex- 
amine its  furniture  or  paintings,  or  even  to 
comment  on  that  craving  for  pleasure  which 
seems  in  Italy  to  require  every  amusement  that 
belongs  to  society,  to  render  the  retirement 
even  of  a  few  months  tolerable.  He  merely 
felt  chilled  by  the  desolation  which  an  empty, 
unemployed  theatre, — whether  it  be  at  Ver- 
sailles, or  Caserta,  or  a  private  villa,  is  sure  to 
produce;  and  hastily  shutting  the  door,  he  turn- 
ed anxiously  away,  as  if  from  some  inauspicious 
omen, 

By  this  time  he  was  perceived  by  a  group  of 
servants,  who  till  then  had  been  intently  en- 
gaged in  gambling;  and  though  he  refused  to 
tell  his  name,  he  followed  them  to  the  garden, 
where  Lady  Mary  Norton  happened  to  be, 

The  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Villa  Sampieri 
are  laid  out  exactly  in  that  frivolous  taste  which 
is  in  England  designated  as  foreign;  and  in 
being  so,  it  is  well  named,  for  it  requires  all  the 
penalties  and  pleasures  of  a  foreign  climate  to  give 
due  merit  to  the  shaded  arbours,  the  lengthened 
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terraces,  the  mimic  lakes,  and  the  multiplied 
casinos  which,  crowded  in  miniature  on  the 
ground,  exclude  the  too  vivid  rays  of  the  sob, 
which  only  waste  their  energies  in  producing 
rich  and  varied  vegetation. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  arbours  that  Lord  Vao- 
derville  descried  the  temporary  proprietor.  She 
.was  without  rouge,  and  in  deshabille,  but  it 
was  the  elegant  deshabille  of  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion. Instead  of  a  bonnet,  she  had  adopted  the 
Italian  costume  of  a  long  transparent  veil, 
which  falling  from  her  head,  fell  loosely  over 
nearly  all  her  figure ;  and  though  the  languor  of 
sickness  was  somewhat  apparent  in  her  eye*, 
yet  they  never  had  appeared  so  dark  or  so  in- 
telligent as  now,  that  her  unusual  paleness  was 
contrasted  with  her  pencilled  brow  and  shadow- 
ing eyelashes. 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps,  she  looked  up  from 
the  book  she  had  been  reading,  but  when  she  per- 
ceived Lord  Vanderville,  her  eager  gaze  be\ond 
where  he  stood,  showed  that  she  was  less  soli- 
citous to  greet  him  than  to  ascertain  how  he 
was  accompanied.   The  earl  said  something  of 
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bis  regrets  at  having  heard  she  was  unwell,  and 
that  he  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  profiting  by 
her  implied  permission  of  visiting  her.  11  And 
are  you  come  alone  ?"  inquired  she,  eagerly, 

"Yes,"  replied  Lord  Vanderville;  and  his 
embarrassment  seemed  to  Lady  Mary  to  arise 
from  regret  that  his  countess  had  not  accompa- 
nied him.  She  expected  her  name  in  apology 
would  have  been  the  next  word  he  uttered,  and 
she  waited  an  instant  for  it  in  vain. 

W  But  you  do  not  travel  alone,  my  Lord  T 

"  No  ;  your  old  friend  Captain  Neville — " 
and  his  name,  though  stammered  out  rapidly, 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  stop  a  hectic  tinge  that 
lent  its  bright  vermilion  to  her  cheek,  and 
gave  the  lustre  to  her  eyes  which  the  want 
of  rouge  had  seemed  to  have  deprived  them  of, 

11  Are  my  congratulations,  then,  misplaced,  or 
premature  J" 

m  Misplaced  entirely.  There  is  no  lady  Van- 
derville in  existence,  and  I,  thank  heaven,  am  as 
free  as  air." 

His  words,  and  manner  too,  woui«l  h;ive  im- 
plied that  his  heart  was  perfectly  disengaged ; 

vol.  III.  M 
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but  a  cloud,  that  momentarily  passed  over  his 
countenance,  proved  that  his  freedom  was  Mt 
as  voluntary  as  he  would  fain  have  inferred. 
Lady  Mary  watched  the  transient  gloom  as  it 
passed,  but  she  asked  not  its  cause :  the  query 
would  have  been  at  least  unnecessary,  for  she 
was  as  much  habituated  to  fathom  all  the  earfs 
feelings  as  to  conceal  her  own,  and  nothing  hot 
her  will  was  wanting  for  their  disclosure;  but 
for  the  present,  it  appeared  not  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  her  to  need  the  trouble  of  investi- 
gation, and  with  the  calm  self-possession  of  a 
well-bred  woman,  she  turned  the  conversation 
on  Captain  Neville,  about  whom  she  made  mam 
particular  inquiries. 

"  Neville  ought  to  be  extremely  flattered  at 
the  uncommon  interest  your  Ladyship  takes  in 
his  welfare;"  rejoiued  the  earl,  with  an  evident 
air  of  pique  :  "lam  sorry  I  did  not  succeed 
in  persuading  him  to  accompany  me  here,  instead 
of  going  to  the  mountain." 

"  Yet  he  was  right,  according  to  the  old 
adage,"  said  Lady  Mary,  in  her  usual  vivacious 
tone :  "  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him 
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whenever  he  comes  here;  and  in  the  meantime, 
my  Lord,  will  you  not  like  to  rest  yourself?" 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  the  house,  and 
Lord  Vanderville  followed  her,  almost  mecha- 
nically ;  for  such  a  variety  of  feelings  contended 
within  him,  that  his  thoughts  were  almost  a 
chaos.  A  suite  of  rooms,  whose  ceilings  were 
all  exquisitely  painted,  and  in  which  the  clean- 
liness and  taste  of  the  furniture  seemed  contra- 
dictory to  the  usual  manners  of  the  country, 
terminated  in  a  boudoir,  which  proved,  by  it* 
different  coutents,  that  it  was  the  place  of  Lady 
Mary  *  general  occupancy;  and  in  looking  round 
on  its  various  ornaments,  Lord  Vanderville 
rapidly  retraced  in  memory  those  of  a  similar 
kind  which  used  to  fill  Lady  Mary's  morning 
room  in  her  own  house  in  Upper  Brook-street. 
The  exclusion  of  the  sun  by  the  external  blinds 
was  almost  as  effectual  as  the  multiplied  window* 
curtains  which  London  fashions  prescribe ;  and 
the  musical  instruments,  the  dowers,  the  books, 
the  very  or-moulu  appendages  to  her  writing 
table,  seemed  but  little  different,  or  rather 
proved  that   Lady   Mary  was  herself  every 
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where  the  same.  As  he  stood  looking  almost 
unconsciously  round,  her  harp  caught  his  notice : 
he  instantaneously  thought  of  the  siren  Emily, 
and  turned  shudderingly  away. 

Lady  Mary's  quick  eye  observed  the  motka, 
trifling  as  it  was,  and  as  quickly  she  divined  its 
cause.  "  You  see,  my  Lord,"  said  she,  with 
the  utmost  indifference  of  manner,  "  I  contrive 
to  travel  with  a  large  retinue  of  old  friends. 
This,  as  you  may  observe,  is  my  London  harp, 
though  I  own  it  is  indebted  for  its  pretty  trim 
to-day  to  Count  Genolio,  who  made  me  play  on 
it  above  two  hours  last  night."  So  saying, 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  waiting  to  be 
asked,  she  sat  down,  and  played  divinely. 

There  was  almost  as  great  a  contrast  between 
the  style  of  Lady  Mary  Norton's  musical  talents 
and  those  of  Miss  Sternheim,  as  in  that  of  their 
general  individual  character.  In  the  technical 
phrase,  "  the  high  finish"  of  her  Ladyships 
performance  almost  verged  on  affectation ;  and 
part  of  the  delight  which  it  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce, arose  from  the  conviction  it  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  auditor,  that  even  in  the  finest  pas- 
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sages,  the  utmost  of  her  skill  was  not  exerted  ; 
for  that  power  always  seems  infinite,  whose  li- 
mits are  imperceptible.  It  would  be,  however, 
difficult  to  describe  the  effect  which  her  playing 
now  produced  on  Lord  Vanderville.  At  the 
moment  she  began,  the  very  mention  of  music 
was  disagreeable  to  hijn ;  but  so  far  from  con- 
sulting his  feelings,  she  seemed  to  play  simply 
for  her  own  amusement,  and  to  save  herself  the 
trouble  of  otherwise  entertaining  him.  On  the 
contrary*  but  the  evening  before,  whilst  he  had 
imagined  her  contending  with  a  variety  of  feel- 
ings which  had  dictated  her  note,  or  rather 
which  he  had  fancied  the  note  betrayed,  she  had 
in  fact  been  exerting  the  same  exquisite  talent- 
solely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Count  Ge- 
noiio.  Upon  the  whole,  the  earls  self-love  was 
wounded  by  the  tenor  of  Lady  Mary's  beha- 
viour; though  there  was  no  determinate  point 
on  which  he  could  accuse  her  of  having  failed, 
either  in  politeness  or  even  friendship.  But  she 
appeared  to  him  neither  the  gay  coquette  she 
had  been,  nor  the  tender  subdued  invalid  he  had 
expected  to  find  her ;  whilst  she  did  not  even 
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seem  angry  at  the  idea  of  his  marriage,  which 
evidently  had  been  familiar  to  her  thoughts. 
A  difference  in  any  one  of  these  respects  would 
have  pleased  him  better ;  and  so  pettish  was  his 
mood,  that  he  was  positively  vexed  at  being 
obliged  to  confess  to  his  own  mind,  that  her 
Ladyship  was  certainly  a  more  skilful  musician 
than  Miss  Sternheim.  He  also  felt,  too,  that  she 
now  shared  in  the  reminiscences  which  musk 
brought,  and  which,  till  that  moment,  had  ex- 
clusively represented  Emily  in  one  of  her  most 
fascinating  moments. 

Lord  Vanderville  remained  silent,  —  abs- 
tracted. He  was  glad  when  Lady  Mary  had 
done  playing,  because  he  then  flattered  himself 
she  would  have  time  to  notice  his  being  so; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  expected  she 
would  exert  herself  to  dispel  the  gloom  which 
never  yet  had  resisted  her  vivacious  charms ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  she  remained  equally  in- 
dolent, seeming  to  await  his  lead  in  the  conver- 
sation. He  became  childishly  cross ;  and  his 
anger  at  her  not  amusing  him  was  only  equalled 
by  his  conviction  of  how  easily  she  could  at  all 
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times  enliven  him  by  those  sallies  of  gaiety 
which  he  once  thought  habitual  to  her.  He  did 
not  even  stop  to  consider  whether  sickness  or 
idleness  produced  the  change;  but  he  noticed 
her  looking  at  her  watch,  and,  as  be  thought, 
showing  other  indications  of  ennui ;  and  imme- 
diately starting  up,  he  said,  haughtily,  *'  that  he 
would  no  longer  intrude  upon  her," 

"  Then,  good  morning,  my  Lord,"  replied  she, 
with  equal  indifference;  "  and  pray  don't  for- 
get to  tell  Neville  that  I  am  generally  at  home 
till  two.* 

"  I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  bring  him  with 
me  to-day  ;  but  I  really  was  not  aware  that  his 
presence  would  have  improved  my  welcome." 

Lady  Mary  did  not  condescend  to  make  any 
reply  to  this  petulant  speech,  and  Lord  Van* 
derville  darted  down  the  stairs  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow* 

In  a  few  seconds  he  was  again  in  the  stable, 
and  leading  out  his  horse ;  but  as  he  did  so,  he 
could  not  help  stealing  a  look  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  boudoir*  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  its 
blinds  thrown  wide  back,  and  Lady  Mary  look- 
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irig  eagerly  out  of  the  open  casement.  "  Ah  !* 
thought  he,  "  that  solicitude  is  too  late;  it  b 
mine  now  to  play  the  part  of  listless  indiffer- 
ence." But  his  attention  was  at  the  mo- 
ment directed  another  way  by  the  sound  of 
carriage-wheels;  and  looking  down  the  little 
avenue,  he  saw  a  gentleman,  whom  he  instantly 
recognised  as  the  Count  Gen  olio,  approach- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace  in  a  caleche.  No  soooer 
was  he  within  sight  of  the  house,  than  he  wared 
his  hat  gaily  in  the  air  on  perceiving  Lady 
Mary  already  at  the  window,  looking  out  for 
him.  The  earl  conjectured,  too,  that  she  kissed 
her  hand  to  him,  by  the  vivacious  change  in  the 
count's  salutation  to  her,  and  the  increased  rapi- 
dity of  his  speed.  Lord  Vanderville  was  not 
less  quick  in  mounting  his  horse,  and  passing 
.the  stranger;  but  he  yet  did  not  effect  his 
flight  from  the  count,  ere  the  pleasant  tones  of 
Lady  Mary's  voice  reached  his  ear,  and  he  al- 
most cursed  the  welcome  which  it  seemed  to 
promise  to  Genolio. 

The  impetus  which  thus  hurried  him  from  the 
Villa  Sampieri  lasted,  with  unabated  force,  till 
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he  turned  into  the  hotel-yard  at  Bologna,  with  u 
velocity  tliat  alarmed  the  more  quiet  passengers. 
Captain  Neville  was  already  leaning  out  of  the 
window  on  his  crossed  arms,  with  his  hat  sril! 
on,  in  evidence  of  his  being  only  just  returned. 
"  Ecod !"  said  he,  us  the  earl  entered  the  room, 
"  I  have  seen  the  most  extraordinary  biped  I 
ever  beheld  in  my  life." 

M  So  have  I,"  half  muttered  Lord  Vander- 
vtUL 

M  You  know  the  barber  who  sells  these  phos- 
phoric stones  hard  by  ^  Well,  he  sent  his  ap- 
prentice with  me  for  a  guide,  and  he  talked  m 
at  first,  he  would  have  made  a  landsman  believe 
a  man-of-war  was  no  bigger  than  a  bum-boat/* 

u  I  am  afraid  his  eloquence  was  lost  upon 
you,  Jack  ;  for  your  two  words  of  Italian,  qui, 
qui.  and  qua,  qua*  would  not  help  you  much 
on  in  your  conversation," 

"  1  beg  your  pardon  though,  for  they  did, 
with  the  addition  of  my  oak  stick;  for  when  we 
tir>t  set  out,  though  the  chap  was  haranguing 


*  Here,  here  j  there,  tiitre. 
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at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour,  I  whistled 
loader  than  he  talked,  and  I  didn't  hear  a  word 
of  his  jabber ; '  and  whenever  I  was  at  a  loss  for 
the  road,  I  merely  pointed  with  my  stick,  and 
said  qui  ?  qua  ?  and  he  showed  me  the  right  way ; 
and  at  last  X  got  him  under  such  good  training, 
that  the  fellow  never  came  within  hail  either 
of  me  or  of  my  stick,  except  I  did  say  qui,  qm, 
or  qua,  qua,  and  then  he  answered  me  by  dumb 
show.  I  told  you  I  travelled  all  through  Italj 
with  those  two  words,  though  once  I  had  to  pa? 
for  a  couple  of  ducks  I  didn't  want,  because 
they  thought  qua,  qua,  meant  to  order  them ; 
however,  I  took  'em  aboard  for  stock." 

"  And  was  the  whole  mountain  illuminated, 
as  they  said  it  would  be  ?" 

"  No;  no  more  than  the  cock- pit  when  the 
purser's  aboard.  They  must  burn  the  stone,  and 
do  fifty  things  to  it  before  it  shows  light  as  it 
does  in  those  little  pill-boxes  the  barber  sells ; 
but  at  the  mountain,  the  stone  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  piece  of  old  Cheshire  cheese.  How 
is  Lady  Mary,  though  ?  she  is  better  worth  seeing 
by  half." 
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"All  women  are  pretty  much  alike;  there  is 
no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  any  of  them*  You 
may  go  and  see  how  she  is,  Neville,  yourself; 
she  desired  me  to  tell  you  so." 

**  Then  Til  go  to-morrow  for  the  sake  of 
auld  lang  syne*" 

Lord  Vanderville  by  no  means  recovered  his 
usual  serenity  during  the  whole  of  that  day  ;  nay, 
even  the  next  morning,  he  was  much  less  good- 
natured  than  usual,  for  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity at  breakfast  of  ordering  all  his  horses  for 
his  own  use,  although  he  might  have  dispensed 
with  the  attendance  of  his  groom,  in  favour  of 
Captain  Neville's  pleasant  er  conveyance  to  the 
Villa  Sampieri  on  horseback,  instead  of  his 
going  thither  on  foot.  If,  with  some  disposi- 
tions, prosperity  is  found  to  harden  the  heart, 
with  others,  happiness  and  benevolence  are  sy- 
nonymous terms.  To  Vanderville,  sorrow  and 
captiousness  were  alike  strangers,  and  his  ge- 
nerous heart  rose  instantaneously  to  repel  the 
unwelcome  guests ;  he  therefore  had  hardly  ut- 
tered these  selfish  directions  to  his  groom,  when 
his  conscience  upbraided  him  with  the  embryo 
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feeling  which  had  stimulated  him,  and  he  in- 
stantly recalled  his  words  to  offer  the  choke  to 
Neville. 

"Thank you,  no!"  replied  the  honest  sailor: 
"  if  I  had  wanted  the  horse,  I  would  have  asked 
you  for  it  of  course ;  but  I  think  I  feel  more 
sure  of  my  helm  a-foot.  I  was  once  on  a  hone, 
and  he  missed  stays  with  me,  and,  ecod !  I  was 
a-ground  before  1 fcnew  where  I  was." 

Vanderville  laughed  at  his  friend  s  phraseo- 
logy, but  it  was  partly  to  conceal  the  momentan 
remorse  he  felt  at  the  interna]  persuasion  that 
for  once  his  friend  had  relied  too  much  on  hi* 
kindness. 

"  Well,  Jack,  you  know  you  may  always 
command  me/'  said  he ;  and  the  earl  recovered 
favour  with  himself  before  the  unsuspicious 
Neville  had  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  Van- 
derville being  even  for  a  moment  unkind  tv 
him. 

The  earl  this  day  directed  his  course  on  the 
very  opposite  road  to  that  which  led  to  the  Villa 
Sampieri,  and  rode  through  the  rich  but  unin- 
teresting plain  which  stretches  towards  Ferrara; 
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but  even  had  the  country  afforded  the  most 
picturesque  scenery,  it  would  probably  scarcely 
have  attracted  his  attention,  so  completely  were 
his  thoughts  pre- en  grossed. 

Yet  such  was  the  instability  of  his  character, 
that  even  that  casual  fixedness  proved  his  mu- 
tability, Emily  Sternheim,  the  Vetturino,  all 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten;  even  bis  im- 
pending meeting  with  Sir  Willoughby  ,  in  which 
their  mutual  lives  were  at  issue;  these  were  all 
obliterated  from  his  mind,  and  bis  attention  i*as 
solely  occupied  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  ac- 
count for  the  evident  alteration  in  Lady  Mary's 
manner  towards  himself. 

He  had  hitherto  never  seen  her  without 
feeling,  almost  intuitively,  that  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  her  attention.  Now,  be  felt 
that  spell  was  brokeu  ;  but  bow  had  be  deserved 
iti  continuance  f  In  every  stage  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, she  had  possessed  an  influence  not 
only  over  his  feelings,  but  also  over  bis  cha- 
racter, which  he  hud  almost  prided  himself  in 
acknowledging.  When  he  bad  last  met  her  at 
Rome,  it  was  at  tbe  moment  when  Emily  had 
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most  monopolised  his  admiration  ;  yet  even  then 
he  scarcely  dared  to  trust  his  own  judgment  tiB 
she  had  sanctioned  it  by  her  praise  of  Miss 
Sternheim;  and  now,  at  the  instant  when  be 
most  smarted  under  the  conviction  of  EmiW's 
unworthiness,  he  had  turned  to  Lady  Mary  for 
consolation  under  sorrows  which  another  had 
caused,  and  actually  resented  the  indifference 
which  seemed  to  have  withheld  the  exertion  of 
those  talents  that  he  seemed  to  demand  with 
despotic  claim,  though  no  crime  of  hers  required 
their  redemption, — no  gratification,  beyond 
the  simple  solace  of  the  passing  moment,  pro- 
mised their  reward.  Whilst  he  thus  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  because  he  had  not  been  gratui- 
tously honoured  to  the  extent  of  his  expecta- 
tions, the  very  certainty  of  her  power,  which 
increased  his  displeasure,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion embittered  his  regret  at  thus  finding  himself 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  such  perfection ;  and 
while  he  still  considered  himself  only  as  the  ag- 
grieved lover  of  Miss  Sternheim,  he  became 
aware  that,  whether  in  the  approval  of  Emily's 
merits,  or  compensation  of  her  faults,  it  was  to 
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the  friendship  of  Lady  Mary  Norton  that  his 
heart  turned  involuntarily  for  support. 

The  two  gentlemen  did  not  again  meet  till 
dinner  time,  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  depressed.  As  soon  as  the 
attendants  were  withdrawn,  Vanderville,  to 
whom  uiicommuiiicated  feelings  of  any  kind 
were  always  burtheosome,  abruptly  demanded 
of  Captain  Neville,  whether  he  had  found  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  home  I 

"  Yea,"  replied  Neville;  "  and  just  for  that 
reason  I  don  t  mean  to  see  her  again." 

M  Ay,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Jack  ; 
women  are  the  most  incomprehensible  animals 
in  creation.  What  ?  I  suppose  she  gave  you 
as  cold  a  reception  as  she  gave  me  I" 

"  Not  at  all !  If  she  had  been  my  own  sister, 
she  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  me." 

"  Then  she  kept  her  word  for  once,  did  she  i 
I  told  you  yesterday  M  and  his  direct  con- 
tradiction of  himself  reminded  the  earl  that  he 
had  not  told  Neville,  the  day  before,  half  her 
Ladyship's  kind  messages.  But  the  captain,  a* 
was  frequently  the  case,  had  meantime  become 
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so  decidedly  absent,  that  he  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  the  earl's  sententious  remark,  and  be 
resumed  his  peroration  in  a  very  common  stole, 
by  a  decided  and  uncalled-for  negative,  without 
a  thought  whether  it  applied  to  himself  or  his 
friend. 

"  No— I  certainly  shall  not  go  to  lady  Mary* 
again;  for  what  use  is  there  in  my  doing  so' 
I  am  not  used  to  let  the  toppinglifts  of  my 

heart  go  down;  but  somehow,  I  think  I  feel 
sorry  for  Lady  Mary  already — ay,  in  spite  of 
the  little  contessina;  and  I  would  not  forget 
her — no !  not  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  what  use  is  there  in  99 

"  Sorry  for  Lady  Mary?"  interrupted  Lord 
Vanderville,  whose  thoughts  had  pitched  against 
that  phrase,  and  never  got  a  syllable  farther : 
"sorry  for  Lady  Mary  J  and  for  what.'  Do 
you  think  her  so  ill  then  ?" 

"  I  think  she  looks  delicate,  but  it  is  not  the 
fear  of  dying  that  makes  every  life  wretched. 
Every  bullet  has  its  billet,  as  the  lobsters  say ; 
and  for  the  matter  of  death,  a  shot*  hole  is  no 
more  than  a  pin-hole  when  it  comes  to  that." 
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4<  If  you  had  bit  on  a  bare  bodkin  instead  of 
a  pin,  Jack,  yon  would  have  been  a  match  for 
Sfaakspeare,"  said  Lord  Vanderville,  trying  to 
smile :  "  but,  after  nil,  I  own  I  cannot  see  why 
Lady  Mary  is  so  much  to  be  pitied,  neither/' 

"  Why,  isn't  she  young,  and  handsome,  and 
clever,  and  sensible,  ay,  and  as  kind-hearted—* 

u  That  is  the  only  item  in  your  catalogue  I 
think  deserves  pity/' 

M  Why,  ore  not  these  fine  qualities?  and  one 
half  of  them  would  be  enough  to  make  any  other 
woman  charming,  But  are  they  not  all  thrown 
away  f  Come,  let  us  drink  confusion  to  the 
man  whom  they  say  she  loved,  and  who  jilted 
her,  and  then  we'll  think  no  more  about  it." 

Lord  Vanderville,  by  some  means,  forgot  to 
pledge  the  cup;  for  he  had  latterly  got  rather 
out  of  the  English  habit  of  drinking  toasts. 
The  idea  of  pitying  Lady  Mary  was,  however, 
quite  law  to  him,  and  of  course,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone,  entitled  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
exclusively  "  for  that  night  only,"  The  next 
morning,  however,  wonderful  to  tell,  found  him 
full  of  the  same  impression,  and  he  determined 
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to  profit  by  her  Ladyship's  memorandum  that 
she  was  always  at  home  till  two ;  and  Ion;  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  Villa  Sampieri,  he  had 
worked  himself  op  into  a  very  reasonable  degree 
of  self-compassion  also.  But  pity,  unfortunately, 
was  the  very  last  sentiment  which  Lady  Han 
Norton  had  ever  calculated  upon  exciting;  it 
was  precisely  the  testimony  of  regard  to  which 
she  was  the  least  accustomed,  and  the  least  de- 
sirous of  receiving;  and  so  Lord  VandenriHe 
discovered,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  in 
her  Ladyship's  society. 
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CHAR  VI, 


ST,  LUKE, 


Nothing  could  exceed  Lord  Vanderville's 
surprise,  on  entering  the  saloon,  to  find  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  breakfast.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
left  Captain  Neville  still  in  bed ;  but  as  he  had 
totally  forgotten  to  wind  his  watch,  he  had 
merely  attributed  the  prolongation  of  the  cap- 
tain's slumbers  to  his  long  walk  of  the  day 
before.  His  first  impression,  therefore*  was, 
that  the  hour  of  her  Ladyship's  repast  had  been 
postponed  on  account  of  her  ill  health;  and  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  singularly  eloquent 
in  his  commiseration,  had  she  not  interrupted 
him  by  one  of  her  gayest  laughs,  saying,  u  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  being  surprised  to  find 
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me  so  late  ;  but  I  did  not  return  from  the 
Contessa  Bignamore's  till  four  o'clock  tins 
morning." 

"  You  are  the  strangest  will-o'-wisp  cha- 
racter— there  is  no  knowing  in  what  shape  we 
shall  next  find  you,"  said  Lord  Vanderville, 
inwardly  rejoiced  at  being  relieved  from  the 
weary  office  of  t7  patetico. 

"At  least,  you  never  need  seek  for  me  in 
gloom :  but  I  am  surprised,  my  Lord,  to  hear 
from  Captain  Neville  that  you  mean  to  prolong 
your  stay  at  Bologna  ?" 

"  I  may  end  my  life  here,"  returned  the  earl, 
with  somewhat  of  the  melancholy  which  had 
clouded  his  countenance  on  his  entrance.  Lady 
Mary  looked  earnestly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  the  conversation  on  the  treasures  ot 
art  which  Bologna  contains ;  but  Lord  Vander- 
ville  scarcely  attended  to  what  she  was  savin*, 
for  his  reflections  had  taken  another  turn.  At 
last  she  abruptly  changed  the  discourse  by  say- 
ing, in  a  tone  half  of  jest  and  half  of  seriousness. 
"  You  have  told  me  so  often  I  look  ill,  I  will 
for  mere  spite  return  the  compliment,  and  tell 
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you  you  are  much  thinner  thau  when  I  saw  you 
at  Rome." 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  since  we  parted." 
The  game  hectic  flush  which  he  had  remarked 
before,  rose  on  her  paJlid  cheek  ;  but  the  pencil 
brow  was  still  unmoved  ;  and  had  not  the 
changing  colour  indicated  a  slight  restoration 
of  feeling  which  illness  had  produced,  the  same 
unbending  tension  of  mind  would  have  re- 
strained even  this  transient  indication  of  emo- 
tion- Lord  Vanderville  watched  the  tint,  fu- 
gitive lis  it  was,  and  added  in  a  softened  tone, 
M  but  who  can  think  of  past  misery  w  hen  you 
are  by  P 

11  I  think  the  post  can  never  be  forgotten  : 
you  see  for  instance,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  old  habit  of  contradicting  you.*' 

Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the 
different  manners  in  which  Lady  Mary  pro- 
nounced the  first  and  hist  part  t>f  tliis  short  sen- 
tence. When  she  alluded  to  the  past,  it  was 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  that  might  have 
awed  a  world ;  when  she  spoke  of  the  present, 
it  was  with  the  light  gaiety  that  seemed  to  nul- 
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lify  resentment;  but  these  opposite  qualities 
were  by  no  means  incompatible  in  such  a  cka- 
racter  as  hers ;  and  so  much  did  the  earl  know 
and  dread  the  one,  that  he  suppressed  the  senti- 
ments which  the  other  almost  excited ;  and  ke 
was  constrained  to  wish,  without  daring  to  ex- 
press it,  "  that  the  past  could  be  indeed  re- 
called, and  that  they  two  were  as  they  once 
had  been." 

When  the  earl  had  first  arrived  at  the  Villa 
Sampieri,  he  had  met  Lady  Mary  in  all  the 
elation  of  self-love.  He  had  recourse  to  her. 
not  only  as  to  the  person  from  whom  he  was 
most  certain  of  receiving  consolation  for  his  ac- 
tual annoyances,  of  which,  perhaps,  a  super- 
abundant quantum  of  idle  time  was  not  the  least 
grievous ;  but  he  had  likewise  solaced  his  va- 
nity, though  it  might  be  unconsciously,  by  re- 
flecting that  in  Lady  Mary's  society  he  should 
again  find  himself  with  one  by  whom  he  was 
preferred.  But  these  fond  and  flattering  hopes 
were  soon  dispelled  by  the  chilling  indifference 
of  her  manner.  This  time,  he  had  visited  her 
with  far  different  feelings,  and  still  it  seemed 
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fated,  that  while  she  held  the  thread  which 
guided  all  his  actions  under  her  own  sole  direc- 
tion, she  pleased  herself  in  turning  its  windings 
to  every  point,  save  that  only  to  which  it  would 
have  turned  itself-  She  perceived  he  was  uu- 
feignedly  sorrowful  without  pausing  on  the 
cause;  she  contrasted  with  regret  his  present 
melancholy  with  his  wonted  vivacity;  and  from 
mere  kindness,  she  almost  imperceptibly  called 
all  her  talents  into  play  to  disperse  the  sorrow 
which  she  grieved  to  see;  though  while  she  did 
so,  it  was  almost  with  the  disinterested  benig- 
nity of  a  guardian  angel ;  so  evidently  did  it  ap- 
pear that  it  was  for  his  sake  only  she  conde- 
scended to  be  captivating;  whilst  the  decided, 
though  almost  indescribable  resumption  of  her 
dignity,  which  every  now  and  then  was  percep- 
tible through  the  light  veil  of  coquetry,  forbade 
any  application  to  herself  individually  of  the 
praise  she  seemed  able  to  extort,  even  from  the 
coldest  criticism. 

The  brilliant  aberrations  of  wit,  or  the  exer- 
tion of  any  one  single  talent,  may  be  both  de- 
scribed and  criticised  ;  but  there  is  a  vivifying 
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power  that  animates  conversation  even  more 
than  either ;  which,  though  it  may  pervade  the 
whole,  is  in  no  one  part  tangible.  Any  display  k 
the  gauntlet  which  vanity  throws,  in  entering 
the  lists  with  judgment;  but  it  is  the  hemi 
which  yields  to  the  insinuating  charm  of  that  w- 
presuming  cheerfulness,  which  wins  yon  to  plea- 
sure before  you  are  conscious  of  feeling  admira- 
tion. There  the  individual  sallies  even  of  the 
brightest  imagination  sink  unnoticed  in  the 
aggregate  attractions  of  the  individual ;  whilst 
in  the  predetermined  exhibition  of  either  wit  or 
talent,  the  person  is  forgotten  in  the  unpre- 
judiced calculation  whether  the  performance 
equalled  his  general  reputation,  or  your  parti- 
cular expectations. 

When  Lord  Vanderville  was  absent  from 
Lady  Mary  Norton,  he  would  probably  have 
described  her  as  a  woman  possessing  both  wit 
and  accomplishments ;  now  that  he  was  imme* 
diately  within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions,  he 
only  felt,  as  Neville  had  done,  that  she  w» 
kindness  itself.  Her  exhilarating  voice,  her 
changing  countenance,  the  very  rapidity  with 
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which  she  turned  from  one  subject  of  conversa- 
tion to  another,  following  the  slightest  link, 
which  connected  her  desultory  thoughts  toge- 
ther,—all  animated  and  enlivened  Vanderville, 
and  whilst  he  exerted  the  utmost  of  his  own 
abilities  to  keep  up  with  her  in  the  race,  he  was 
totally  unconscious  of  their  having  changed 
parts ;  and  that  whilst  he  had  sought  out  Lady 
Mary,  full  of  pi  I  if  and  commiseration  for  her 
fate,  she  had  imperceptibly  reversed  the  whole, 
and  bestowed  the  consolation  which  she  for 
herself  rejected. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  possible  surprise 
that  Lord  Vanderville  beard  the  servant  an- 
nounce Lady  Mary's  carriage  :  "  I  thought  you 
never  went  out  till  twoT 

* 4  It  is  long  past  that  hour/*  calmly  replied 
her  Ladyship,  looking  at  the  French  clock 
which  decorated  her  table,  for  chimney-pieces 
are  scarce  in  Italy. 

4C  And  is  it  possible  that  I  have  been  here  so 
long  f '  exclaimed  the  earl  almost  incredulously. 
Lady  Mary  smiled,  but  it  was  not  the  smile 
either  of  coquetry  or  triumph,  for  she  was  too 

vol.  Ill*  w 
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well  used  to  calculate  on  the  effects  of  her  own 
charms  to  feel  either  surprise  or  gratification  at 
any  fresh  proof,  that  with  her,  time  lost  tif 
reckoning:  she  merely  smiled,  because  Lori 
Vanderville's  observation  was  as  natural,  m 
naive,  as  all  his  character  had  once  appeared  tt 
her,  and  then  she  almost  sighed  on  remembering 
that  he  had  not  always  deserved  that  praise. 

"  Since  your  Ladyship  is  so  constant  in  joir 
custom  of  going  out  at  two,  are  you  equally 
regular  in  being  from  home  every  evening?" 

"  Generally,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  uttered 
with  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing you,  unless  you  will  allow  me  thus  to  en- 
croach on  your  morning  hours/' 

"  A  quoi  bonl"  was  almost  on  her  lips;— bat 
the  same  satirical  doubt  was  legible  on  her  coun- 
tenance. She,  however,  replied  with  a  laugh, 44 1 
cannot  even  promise  you  thus  much,  though  I 
know  gentlemen's  time,  passed  in  the  idleness  of 
an  hotel,  any  where  but  in  Bond-street,  is  an 
overwhelming  load ;  and  to  ease  the  burthen  of 
it,  every  friend  is  laid  under  contribution." 
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"How  can  you  be  so  unjust  both  to  me  and 
to  yourself fJ 

"  I  will  not  acknowledge  1  am  unjust :  I  only 
know  your  disposition  at  least  as  well  as  you 
know  yourself,  and  am  more  frank  than  most 
of  your  companions*  However,  my  share  of  the 
contribution  shall  be,  an  invitation  to  the  house 
of  the  cardinal  legate  to-morrow  evening*  who 
has  promised  to  make  the  conjuror  Pagleardi  go 
through  his  exercises  for  my  amusement." 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  refuse  it,  just  for 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  you  C  and  as  he 
said  this,  the  earl  thought  Lady  Mary  had 
never  looked  so  handsome,  as  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  tying  on  one  of  the  immense 
round,  flat,  straw  hats,  which  are  a  favourite 
fashion  of  the  ladies  at  Bologna, 

"  But  my  dear  Lord,  you  forget  that  the  only 
way  in  which  your  conduct  could  ever  surprise 
me,  would  be  in  its  not  proving  contradictory. 
However,  tell  Neville  that  I  shall  certainly 
expect  to  meet  him  there  at  seven  precisely  ; 
and  now,  heads  or  tails,  as  the  school-boys  say, 
will  you  be  at  his  Eminence's  or  not ;  for  you 
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know  yon  could  never  answer  positively  for 
yourself !"  So  saying,  she  playfully  threw  up  ia 
the  air  a  souvenir*  which  happened  to  lie  on 
the  table  within  her  reach ;  bat  the  earl  dex- 
terously catching  it  ere  it  fell,  quietly  pot  itimto 
his  pocket,  saying,  "  You  shall  not  quia  me  so 
unmercifully  with  impunity."  A  hearty  laugh 
of  genuine  gaiety,  at  what  she  termed  her  owi 
prompt  punishment,  was  all  the  consequence 
which  followed  this  avowed  theft,  and  when 
she  found  the  earl  positively  refused  to  refund 
his  prize,  she  merely  told  him  in  a  careless  man- 
ner "  not  to  forget  to  return  it  to  her  before  he 
left  Bologna,  for  it  contained  the  direction  to 
her  Paris  shoemaker," — and  she  drove  off, 
making  a  slight  apology  for  leaving-  the  Villa 
Sampieri  before  he  was  at  all  inclined  to  depart 
"  I  wish,  though,  she  did  not  talk  so  much  about 
my  leaving  Bologna !  one  might  think  she  scarcely 
cared  whether  I  went  or  staid !"  thougbt  Lord 
Vanderville,  as  throwing  the  reins  on  his  hone's 
neck,  he  mechanically  pursued  the  road  to  Bo- 

•  ParUian  tablet*. 
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logna.  From  this  text,  his  meditation  turned 
to  a  repetition  of  his  own  aphorism  respecting 
Lady  Mary,  "  that  she  was  too  capricious  to 
love  any  body  long  but  herself."  But,  somehow, 
just  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  very  acme  of  his 
ire  on  this  subject,  an  unlucky  coincidence  of 
expression  reminded  him  of  the  kind  interest 
she  had  evidently  taken  in  his  changed  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  balance  running  down  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  ascended,  he  just  stopped  at  the  pre- 
cise point  of  reasoning  from  which  he  had 
started, — "What  a  charming  creature  that  Lady 
Mary  is  P 

When  Lord  Vanderviile  repeated  her  invi- 
tation to  Captain  Neville,  and  concluded  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  accept  it  or 
not,  be  almost  seemed  to  resent  the  doubt; 
adding,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  M  that 
he  would  rather  see  a  conjuror  perform  his 
antics  than  any  other  exhibition,  except  the 
Panorama  of  Portsmouth :  but  how  comes  the 
old  cardinal  to  indulge  us  with  it  in  Lent  r 

"  Balls,  plays,  public  concerts,  and  weddings, 
are  the  only  amusements  prohibited  in  Lent/' 
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replied  the  waiter  of  the  inn,  who,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  understood  a  little  English,  and 
fancied  the  query  was  addressed  to  him :  "  the 
other  night  the  conjuror  had  a  very  good  benefit 
at  the  theatre,  and  last  week  the  cardinal  had 
the  great  harp-player  and  a  band  of  music  at 
his  palace."* 

"  Then  I  think  the  Italians  keep  Lent,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  sucking  oranges,  and  swear- 
ing you  don't  eat  them,  because  you  only  take 
out  the  juice,"  observed  the  captain,  when 
Lord.  Vanderville  translated  to  him  these  nice 
distinctions. 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  detail  how  often 
the  earl  changed  his  mind  respecting  his  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation,  which  the  cardinal  with 
great  courtesy  had  individually  repeated  to 
the  two  gentlemen  the  following  morning:  it, 
however,  fortunately  happened,  that  just  at  the 

*  These  were  actually  existing  scenes,  though  Bo- 
logna was  not  the  town  in  which  they  took  place ;  and 
a  "  Chevalier  de  Matlhe,"  of  the  most  rigid  principles, 
and  not  a  cardinal,  was  the  host  who  so  entertained  his 
guests. 
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hour  of  seven,  the  determination  *'  to  go*'  was 
lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  he  reached  the 
palace  in  company  with  Neville,  before  he  had 
time  again  to  change  his  resolution, 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  where  the 
exhibition  was  to  take  place,  a  scene  of  formality 
presented  itself,  which,  though  not  unusual  in 
Italy,  would  be  exploded  from  even  any  village- 
society  in  England,  that  boasted  the  slightest 
pretension  to  the  distinction  of  being  fashion- 
able. Two  pier  tables  of  the  finest  marble 
were  attached  to  the  spaces  of  wall  between 
the  windows ;  and  the  pyramid  of  gentlemen's 
hats,  which  rose  on  each,  and  intercepted  the 
smoky  mirrors  that  stood  behind  them,  formed 
the  only  interruption  to  the  general  paucity  of 
furniture.  A  double  row  of  unarmed  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  tied  together  by  the  legs  and 
backs,  and  correctly  apportioned  to  the  number 
of  the  expected  guests,  formed  an  uninter- 
rupted cordon  exactly  parallel  to  the  walls  of 
three  sides  of  the  room,  the  fourth  being  left 
open  as  an  entrance  to  this  "  ring,"  and  only 
occupied  by  a  large  table,  at  which  il  Ssgnore 
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Pagleardi  had  already  commenced  bis  opera- 
tions* 

In  the  centre  of  the  farthest  end,  with  his  back 
to  a  chimney-board,  (for  fire  there  was  none)  sit 
his  Eminence,  the  cardinal  legate,  with  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  his  right-hand.  It  was  evident, 
from  his  Eminence's  animated  countenance,  that 
he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  her  Ladyships 
conversation  beyond  even  the  admirable  ex- 
hibition which  had  been  the  ostensible  attrac- 
tion ;  and  Lady  Mary  shone  less  brilliant  even 
in  her  rouge  and  jewels,  (though  these  were 
not  wanting,)  than  in  the  sparkling  vivacity  of 
her  countenance :  the  rest  of  the  company  sat 
bolt  up  erect  on  their  unarmed  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  as  immoveable  as  their  seats,  and 
only  ventured  to  interrupt  their  observation 
of  the  conjuror  by  an  occasional  pinch  of 
snuff. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  annoying  to  the 
earl  than  to  see  Lady  Mary  at  such  an  unat- 
tainable distance,  for  to  pass  between  his  Emi- 
nence and  the  chimney-board  was  impossible. 
At  last,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  officious 
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politeness  of  the  prelate,  who  seemed  second 
in  command  in  the  legates  drawing-room,  the 
earl  and  Captain  Neville  quietly  followed  the 
example  of  the  others,  and  took  the  nearest 
seats  that  were  unoccupied.  But  there  Cap- 
tain Neville  soon  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  company,  how  unaffectedly  he  en* 
joyed  seeing  "  a  conjuror  perform  his  antics/' 
Whenever  any  trick  appeared  to  him  particu- 
larly clever,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried 
"  bravo  T*  infinitely  better  than  the  cardinal  le- 
gate, which  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  audacity  ; 
and  when  any  sudden  turn  of  the  performances 
baffled  his  prev  ious  conjecture,  his  delight  knew 
no  bounds,  He  caught  fast  hold  of  his  knees 
with  both  hands;  and  kicking  up  his  feet,  leaned 
back  on  his  rush-bottom  chair,  till  his  heels 
measured  height  with  his  head,  and  formed  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  seat  of  the  chair  was  the 
apex ;  at  the  same  time,  his  eyes  were  shut  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  he  indulged  in  a  laugh 
as  long  us  loud,  till  the  rocking  of  his  little  chair 
brought  his  feet  down  to  the  ground  agaiu,  and 
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he  re-opened  his  eyes  to  their  full  width,  to 
renew  his  stare  at  the  conjuror,  in  total  uncon- 
sciousness that  his  own  exhibition  had  shared 
with  him  the  astonishment  of  the  company. 

Such  unsophisticated  merriment  is  always 
contagious ;  and  though  Vanderville  would  un- 
doubtedly have  preferred  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lady  Mary  Norton  to  that  of  Captain  Ne- 
ville, yet  he  soon  shared  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  friend,  and  both  regretted  when  the  conju- 
ror's emphatic  notice  of  his  next  benefit  at  the 
theatre  intimated  to  the  company  that  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  was  concluded. 

Immediately,  as  if  with  one  consent,  all  the 
company  rose,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  instantaneously  succeeded,  proved  the 
joy  of  emancipation.  Lady  Mary  Norton's  first 
attention  was  directed  to  Lord  Vanderville  and 
his  gay  companion;  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  elegance  of  her  manners  in  present- 
ing them  to  the  cardinal,  or  his  distinguished 
politeness  in  their  reception,  was  most  conspi- 
cuous. 
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**  Tbe  little  contessina  forgot  to  present  me 
in  this  way  at  Mrs,  Albion's,"  thought  Captain 
Neville, 

11  Emily  herself  could  scarcely  look  hand- 
somer," thought  the  earl;  41  but  then  Lady  Mary 
never  seems  so  much  at  home  as  when  she  ap- 
pears in  courtly  guise." 

And  now  succeeded  the  second  act  of  tbe  en- 
tertainment. Tbe  servants  had  scarcely  crowded 
the  room,  with  trays  of  ices  and  refreshments, 
when  as  many  card-tables  were  brought  in 
as  would,  in  other  countries,  have  been  pre- 
viously arranged  for  such  a  society-  The  bustle 
of  manoeuvring  them  through  the  throng,  the 
hurry  of  lighting  the  candles,  and  arranging 
all  the  other  preparations  for  the  different 
games,  were  only  to  be  equalled  hy  the  uninter- 
mitted  clamour  which  the  talking  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  mean  time  occasioned ;  but  its  dura- 
tion was  proportionably  short;  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  the  room  was  again  silent  as 
the  grave,  and  every  faculty  of  every  individual 
seemed  numbed  in  suspension  by  the  pctrefying 
spirit  of  gambling. 
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But  those  twenty  minutes  had  borne  tbe  im- 
portance of  ages  to  VatiderviUe.  He  could  not 
recollect,  when  he  calmly  reflected  on  what  bad 
passed,  what  he  had  actually  said,  or  left  un- 
said, to  Lady  Mary  Norton ;  but  he  remembered 
that  he  had  been  hurried  into  some  vague  ex- 
pressions of  his  admiration  of  her,  by  the  casual 
mention  of  the  souvenir,  and  that  she  bad  re- 
ceived these  common-place  professions  with  a 
careless  indifference,  which  had  provoked  him 
to  reiterate  them  in  still  stronger  terms :  but 
as  his  vehemence  increased,  her  dignified  cold- 
ness became  but  the  more  repellent ;  and  as  she 
turned  abruptly  from  the  earl  to  propose  a  game 
of  chess  with  the  cardinal,  he  felt  that  her  stead* 
composure  of  manner  and  countenance  left  him 
less  hope  of  being  believed,  than  the  strongest 
affirmation  of  doubt  on  her  part  could  have 
done. 

Following,  as  usual,  the  first  impulse  of  his 
feelings,  he,  in  a  few  minutes,  left  the  room, 
without  even  thinking  of  Neville,  who,  in  the 
interim,  had  sat  down  to  a  whist-table  with  a 
party,  of  whom  not  one  understood  Euglish. 
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Returned  to  the  silence  of  his  owe  apartment* 
Lord  Yauderville  had  leisure  to  reflect  seriously ; 
and  his  first  sensation  partook  almost  entirely  of 
astonishment  at  finding  himself  no  longer  the 
lover  of  Emily  Sternhejm*  It  had  become 
habitual  to  him  for  the  last  few  months  to  con- 
sider himself  only  in  that  character;  but  though 
an  indifferent  person  would,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  thus  long  continued  so, 
have  augured  that  his  passion  for  her  was  al- 
ready out  of  date ;  yet  he,  on  the  contrary,  had 
thought  that  he  never  could  be  otherwise,  with- 
out some  ostensible,  decided  occurrence,  which 
should  commemorate  the?  era  of  his  change,  like 
the  huge  stone  which  marks  a  parish  boundary ; 
whereas  he  now  found,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
that  lie  had  slid  out  of  one  passion  into  another, 
unconsciously. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  a  matter  that  admitted  of 
dispute,  whether  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
admiration  of  Emily,  he  had  ever  been  as  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  her  as  might  haYe  been  ex- 
pected in  a  man  wlio  professed  himself  the  lover 
of  so  captivating  a  girl :  on  the  other  hand ,  it 
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was  at  least  equally  problematical,  whether  at 
the  time  of  his  most  decided  secession  from 
Lady  Mary  Norton,  and  his  determination  to 
marry  Miss  Sternheim,  her  Ladyship  had  not 
still  held  a  sway  oyer  his  opinions  at  least,  if 
not  over  his  actions,  beyond  what  he  was  at  all 
aware  of. 

But  even  had  these  doubts  started  in  his 
mind,  he  would  not  have  been  exactly  the  per- 
son most  capable  of  their  solution.    And  there 
was  still  another  view  of  the  subject,  which  in- 
terested him  much  more  deeply.    Chance  had 
again  thrown  him  into  intercourse  with  Lady 
Mary  ;  and  possibly,  without  that  accident,  she 
might  scarcely  have  even  recurred  to  his  re- 
collection; but  in  so  doing,  the  same  chance 
had  dispelled  from  his  mind  one  of  his  most 
agreeable  dreams.     He  had  hitherto  always 
flattered  himself  that  she  entertained  a  predi- 
lection in  his  favour,  almost  amounting  to  an 
avowed  partiality  for  him ;  and,  although  he 
had  never  exactly  put  it  to  the  proof,  he  had 
imagined  he  had  only  to  profess  himself  her 
lover,  to  be  gladly  accepted  as  such.    Now,  it 
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was  evident  that  his  success  was  not  so  certain. 
It  might  be,  that  the  first  disappointment  in 
life  which  he  had  ever  experienced,  namely, 
Emily's  refusal  of  his  addresses,  had  so  far  af- 
fected his  spirits,  that  now  he  timorously 
doubted  that  fate  which,  till  then,  he  had 
deemed  himself  born  to  master;  or,  it  might 
be  that  Lady  Mary  herself  was  changed,  and 
that  another,  perhaps  even  the  rich  Count 
Genolio,  had  usurped  that  place  in  her  regard, 
which  Vanderville  had  always  flattered  himself 
that  he  alone  possessed. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  more  easy  to 
relate  the  result  of  his  meditations,  thau  their  pro- 
gress :  and  having,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  de- 
cided that  Lady  Mary  Norton  was  of  all  others 
the  woman  best  suited  to  make  him  happy  as  a 
wife,  he  took  the  road  to  the  Villa  Sampieri  the 
next  morning.  At  an  early  hour,  and  on  bis 
way  thither,  his  mind  once  or  twice  strayed  to 
Lady  Harnian  and  Emily  Sternheim,  and  sug- 
gested a  momentary  triumph  at  their  surprise, 
when  they  should  be  informed  how  soon  he  had 
consoled  himself  for  Emily's  rejection. 
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But  the  moment  of  triumph  was  not  so  near 
as  he  expected.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Villa, 
he  was  informed  that  her  Ladyship  was  gone 
out  for  the  whole  day,  contrary  to  her  usual 
custom  of  being  at  home  till  two ;  and  finding 
he  could  by  no  means  obtain  any  more  satisfac- 
tory reply  from  the  servant,  he  left  word  that 
he  should  renew  his  visit  at  the  same  hour  the 
following  morning,  and  returned  to  Bologna 
with  unexpressed  chagrin. 

That  day  passed,  and  he  saw  nothing  of  Lady 
Mary,  but  the  additional  hours  of  reflection 
which  it  afforded  him  served  but  to  confirm  his 
previous  decision ;  and  the  ensuing  morning 
he  repaired  to  the  Villa  with  increased  anxietv ; 
but  the  same  answer  was  returned  to  him  as 
had  been  given  to  his  inquiries  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  he  became  unwillingly  convinced  that 
her  absence  was  pre-determined.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  leave  a  note  for  her,  urging  her  to  ap- 
point some  hour  for  his  seeing  her,  and  desiring 
the  servant  to  bring  him  the  materials  for  writing. 
The  lacquey  obligingly  offered  to  conduct  the 
earl  up  stairs,  for  the  purpose  of  his  doing  so 
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with  more  convenience.  As  Vanderville  passed 
through  the  vacant  suite  of  rooms,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  ascertaining  that  her  absence  was 
at  least  not  supposititious;  and  even  this  circum- 
stance, trilling  as  it  was,  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved his  despondency. 

One  of  the  most  singular,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  objects  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Bologna,  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Luke, 
which  crowns  a  conical  hill  that  overlooks  the 
city,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  corridor  of 
seven  hundred  arches,  which  extends  nearly 
three  miles  in  length.  This  arcade  is  not  even 
interrupted  by  the  road  across  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally carried;  and  from  most  parts  of  the 
western  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  this  singular 
chain  of  arches  forms  a  curious  as  well  as  plea- 
sing feature  in  the  landscape. 

The  road  from  the  Villa  Sampieri  passes 
under  a  part  of  this  arcade ;  and  as  Lord  Van- 
derville accidentally  looked  towards  the  piazza 
of  the  church,  he  fancied  be  saw  the  tall  figure 
of  Lady  Mary  Norton  walking  slowly  in  its 
shade.    It  was  difficult  to  identify  her  from 
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such  a  distance,  but  any  exertion  was  preferable 
to  the  disagreeable  turn  which  his  thoughts  had 
latterly  taken ;  and  instantly  dismounting,  he 
left  his  horse  to  the  care  of  his  groom,  and 
sprang  forward  even  against  the  steep  breast  of 
the  mountain  to  overtake  her.     He  was  not 
mistaken,  for  it  was  Lady  Mary  Norton ;  and 
as  it  would  have  now  been  impossible  to  evade 
him,  she  no  sooner  perceived  who  it  was  that 
thus  pursued  her  than  she  deliberately  slackened 
her  pace  to  allow  the  earl  an  opportunity  of 
overtaking  her. 

"  I  was  excessively  disappointed  at  not  meet- 
ing your  Ladyship  at  home  either  yesterday  or 
to-day/'  said  Lord  Vanderville,  almost  out  of 
breath,  as  well  from  his  race  as  from  his  agi- 
tation. 

"  You  don't  know,  then,  that  my  brother  and 
Lady  Tinterndale  are  arrived  I"  Lord  Vander- 
ville knew  too  well  that  Lady  Mary  was  not  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  them,  to  believe  that 
their  arrival  had  caused  his  disappointment. 

"  But  granting  that  excuse  for  yesterday, 
why  did  you  refuse  me  admittance  to-day  T 
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asked  his  Lordship,  piqued  even  more  by  her 
excuse  than  by  the  circumstance  which  had 
called  for  it. 

Lady  Mary  paused  an  instant;  then  colouring 
a  little,  she  replied,  "  I  hate  all  subterfuges  ; 
and  I  will  therefore  honestly  tell  you  I  did  not 
like  the  style  of  your  conversation  the  last  time 
we  met,  and  I  wished  to  evade  the  possibility 
of  its  renewal;  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
our  friendship,  or  even  our  acquaintance  can 
continue,  is  that  such  language  is  never  to  be 
repeated," 

"  And  I  am  now  here  on  purpose,  not  only  to 
repeat  every  profession  of  attachment  I  ever 
made  to  you,  but  to  swear  to  you  that  the  hap* 
piness  of  my  life  depends  " 

f '  Stop,  my  Lord,  I  entreat ;  I  have  so  long 
considered  you  as  a  sincere  friend,  not  only  of 
my  own,  but  of  my  family,  that  I  frankly  tell 
you  I  should  regret  the  cessation  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. Your  stay  at  Bologna,  and  conse- 
quently your  idle  time,  is  almost  over :  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  intimacy,  I  am  willing  to  forget 
what  otherwise  I  should  be  tempted  to  resent ; 
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and  trust  me,  long  before  yoa  reach  Modem, 

you  will  forget  it  also." 

Lord  Vanderville,  even  more  exasperated 

than  distressed  at  the  coolness  with  which  ike 
thus  rejected  all  his  professions,  became  bat  the 
more  urgent  in  his  entreaties  that  she  would 
listen  to  him ;  and  neither  her  sarcastic  smile, 
nor  increased  dignity,  availed  to  interrupt  him  : 
at  last,  calmly  rising  from  the  seat  on  which 
extreme  weakness  had  obliged  her  for  a  moment 
to  rest,  "  I  see,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  the  obtru- 
sive folly  I  had  deemed  mere  characteristic 
levity,  is  premeditated  insult/' 

"  Good  God!  Lady  Mary !  how  can  you  so 
construe  what  I  have  said  ?  Have  I  not  asked 
you  to  give  me  any  trial  of  constancy  that  you 
can  devise,  provided  only  I  may  hope,  at  the 
end  of  my  probation,  that  you  will  reward  me 
with  your  hand  V9 

Lady  Mary  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  scorn. 

"  And  have  you  the  baseness,  my  Lord,  to 
offer  me  your  heart  and  hand,  when  both  are 
engaged  to  another  ?" 
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"  I  swear  to  you,  by  every  thing  that  is 
sacred,  both  are  as  free  as  the  air  that 
blows." 

"  I  know  you  have  a  convenient  habit  of 
forgetfulness ;  but  you  should  at  least  have 
remembered,  that  I  was  myself  witness,  not 
only  to  your  vows,  but  to  their  being  accepted/' 

"  If  you  allude  to  Miss  Sternbeim,  I  assure 
you  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  on  my 
word,  Unit  shv  has  not  the  slightest  claim  on 
either." 

"  Your  Lordship  must  excuse  my  contra- 
dicting you  :  if  it  is  possible  that  the  unequivo- 
cal attention,  nay,  adoration,  I  saw  you  pay  to 
Miss  Stemheim  at  Some,  could  have  been  offered 
either  insincerely  or  unthinkingly, — if  you  cm 
have  so  trifled  with  her  feelings,  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  a  few  idle  hours,  and  that  you 
now  think  she  has  no  claims  upon  you, — you  hav  e 
not  acted  the  part  of  a  man  of  honour*  and  are 
therefore  unw  orthy  of  the  regard  of  any  woman 
either  of  sense  or  principle.*' 

41  You  are  determined  to  misjudge  me;  my 
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conduct  to  Miss  Sternheim  has  been,  I  flatter 
myself,  irreproachable.  I  not  only  offered  her 
my  hand,  but  left  the  whole  of  my  property  at 
the  disposal  of  her  aunt;  but  Emily  refused 
me." 

"  And  so  because  she  did  so,  and  because  I 
happen  to  be  the  first  woman  you  hare  sum* 
met,  whom  you  thought  likely  to  believe  yoi, 
you  transfer  the  same  proposals  to  me,  wfcick 
you  offered  to  her  not  many  weeks  ago,  simply 
for  the  triumph  of  piquing  her  who  has  already 
succeeded  in  mortifying  you  !" 

The  earl  coloured:  it  seemed  as  if  Lady  Man 
had  dived  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul, 
and  read  his  thoughts  in  embryo.  "  You  are 
unjust  and  unfeeling,"  returned  his  Lordship, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation ;  "  when  I  pro- 
fessed attachment  to  Emily  Sternheim,  I  was 
sincere:  I  believed  her  as  near  perfection  as 
human  being  could  be;  since  then  my  opinion 
is  changed :  my  momentary  delirium  is  at  an 
end ;  and  my  first,  my  tenderest  love,  is  renewed 
for  you  alone/' 
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At  this  sentence.  Lady  Mary's  changing  co- 
lour marked  the  deep  emotion  which  even  this 
slight  allusion  to  the  past  excited ;  but  in  an  in- 
stant her  self-possession  was  recovered,  and  she 
replied  more  calmly  even  than  before  :  "  Your 
expression  is  correct,  Lord  Vanderville ;  there 
was  a  time  when  I  did  believe  you  loved  me ; 
and  had  the  attachment  you  seemed  then  to 
feel,  been  sufficiently  strong  to  countervail  the 
natural  instability  of  your  character,  I  own  I 
should  have  found  my  happiness  in  returning 
your  affection*" 

*£  And  is  not  now  possible  ?,f 

"  No;  the  time  is  past :  hear  me  patiently,  as 
1  have  listened  to  you,  If  I  four  years  ago 
had  not  the  power  to  fix  your  heart,  can  I  ex- 
pect to  do  so  now,  when  sickness  has  already 
encroached  upon  youth,  and  I  have  lost  that 
best  pledge  of  kindness  and  happiness,— my  con- 
fidence in  you 

11  But  can  I  never  regain  that  place?" 

u  It  is  impossible!  nay,  if  you  again  inter- 
rupt me,  I  have  done,  When  Miss  Stemheim 
and  I  were  in  close  comparison  with  each  other, 
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you  preferred  her  to  me,  and  no  doubt  justly : 
when  this  so  lately  happened,  how  can  I  believe 
that  if  I  now  accepted  this  new  change  in  my 
favour,  a  few  months  might  not  produce  a  simi- 
lar comparison  to  my  disadvantage?  and  the* 
my  repentance  would  come  too  late.  If  ,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  slightest  germ  of  preference  for 
me  lurked  in  your  heart  whilst  you  paid  you 
court  to  her,  you  betrayed  ns  both ;  and  so  are 
still  more  unworthy  of  a  heart,  which,  at  least, 
has  never  been  false  to  any.  And  now,  my  Lord, 
I  must  take  my  leave  of  you :  I  forgive  you  the 
interruption  which  your  casual  impetuosity  has 
given  to  the  calm,  tranquil  happiness  I  had 
made  for  myself;  but  as  I  do  not  choose  that  it 
should  be  again  endangered,  1  must  request  that 
we  meet  no  more." 

The  quiet,  simple  dignity  of  Lady  Mary's 
manner  effectually  forbade  reply ;  and  her  ser- 
vants obeying  her  signal,  immediately  proceeded 
to  call  her  carriage,  whilst  Lord  Vanderville 
could  only  sufficiently  compose  his  spirits  to 
obey  her  injunctions  so  far  as  to  take  leave  of 
her  in  silence ;  but  he  had  not  power  to  move 
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from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  parted,  till  her 
iTiirriagfe  turned  out  of  sight,  He  then  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  in 
Bologna;  hut  his  painful  reflections  were  not 
so  soon  concluded ;  it  seemed  that  his  mortifi- 
cations were  destined  to  accumulate,  or  rather 
that  their  original  source  gave  fresh  poignancy 
to  each  recurrence ;  and  the  unexpected  accu- 
sations he  had  so  plainly  heard  from  Lady  Mary, 
and  which  his  own  heart  re-echoed  as  facts, 
only  aggravated  his  sorrow  by  the  tardy  con- 
viction that  they  had  not  been  undeserved. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Captain  Neville,  that 
whilst  Vanderville's  time  and  thoughts  were 
thus  so  entirely  engrossed  by  other  subjects,  he 
had  also  made  new  acquaintances,  and  met  old 
friends ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  at 
an  hour  later  than  their  usual  dinner-time,  he 
apologised  for  the  delay,  by  saying,  he  had  just 
been  visiting  Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale,  who 
had  arrived  at  Bologna  on  the  very  evening 
they  had  been  at  the  cardinal's.  The  mention 
of  their  names  first  roused  Lord  Vanderville 
from  his  painful  reverie ;  and  he  then  remem* 

vol.  in.  o 
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bered,  what  in  his  agitation  had  before  escaped 
him,  that  Lady  Mary  had  in  the  morning  men- 
tioned their  arrival. 

Although  Lord  Vanderville  and  Captain  Ne- 
ville had  been  friends  for  many  years,  they  were 
bnt  little  fitted  to  be  constant  companions :  so 
different  indeed  were  their  characters,  that  they 
were  scarcely  the  confidants  of  each  others 
feelings,  thongh  this  by  no  means  militated 
against  their  reliance  on  each  other.  Each  feh 
it  to  be  totally  unnecessary  to  detail  to  the 
other,  why  and  how  he  was  particularly  happy 
or  miserable ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  certain  of 
his  friend's  participation  in  his  feelings  :  and 
though  this  friendship,  bereft,  as  it  should  ap- 
pear, of  all  sympathy,  partook  little  of  romance, 
and  less  of  profession  than  most  others, — yet  it 
was  in  the  same  degree  relieved  from  all  the 
exactions  of  prescribed  rules.  It  seemed  to  de- 
mand no  sacrifices,  and  therefore  any  voluntary 
and  unexpected  preference  was  doubly  prized. 
Their  mutual  regard  was  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  and  confirmed  by  long  intimacy ;  and 
though  it  was  not  likely  to  be  much  increased 
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by  intercourse,  it  never  could  be  diminished  by 
absence,  or  even  apparent  neglect. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  their  acciden- 
tal association  produced  society  without  re- 
straint ;  and  when  Lord  Vanderville  determi- 
ned to  spend  the  evening  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Tinterndale,  he  as  little  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  inform  Captain  Neville  of  his  inten- 
tion, as  the  captain  would  have  done  to  surren- 
der a  regular  account  to  the  earl  of  how  he  had 
employed  himself  in  his  morning  rambles. 

When  Vanderville  arrived  at  the  hotel  which 
Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale  occupied,  he  met 
her  Ladyship  just  preparing  to  step  into  her 
carriage.  After  her  first  expressions  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  their  encounter,  she  added, 
u  You  are  come  most  opportunely ;  I  have  this 
instant  received  a  note  from  Mary,  who  is  very 
unwell;  she  tells  me  it  is  only  occasioned  by 
accidental  agitation,  no  doubt  that  of  seeing  her 
brother  ;  but  I  am  uneasy  about  her,  and  must 
go  to  her.  Will  you  stay  with  ray  Lord  till  my 
return,  and  take  care  that  he  does  not  suspect 
the  cause  of  my  absence  V* 
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Lord  Vanderville's  feelings  can  better  be  di- 
vined than  expressed ;  but  having-  handed  her 
Ladyship  to  the  carriage  in  silence,  he  obeyed 
her  injunctions,  and  proceeded  to  the  earfs 
apartment. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  "  Milor"  had 
just  arrived.  The  band  of  itinerant  mosiciaas 
was  just  preparing  to  depart  out  of  the  ante- 
room ;  and  in  the  saloon  itself,  various  competi- 
tors were  endeavouring  to  monopolize  his  Lord- 
ship's attention,  who  listlessly  leaning  on  the  ta- 
ble-cloth, which  was  still  covered  with  fruit  and 
wine,  and  Venetian  candles,  listened,  from  mere 
ennui,  and  absence  of  other  occupation,  to  their 
different  pretensions.  Behind  his  chair  stood 
his  valet-de-place,  occasionally  affecting  t* 
lower  the  demands  of  the  avaricious  throng, 
and  much  more  frequently  giving  them  private 
signals  of  how  much  they  might  venture  to 
ask  as  their  first  price,  and  how  little  they  were 
to  keep  for  themselves  out  of  the  final  bargain. 
But  on  the  list  of  cormorants  appeared  the 
vender  of  "  Guides  of  Bologna,"  and  bad  map* 
of  the  city,  which  the  valet-de-place  assured 
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**  Milor "  were  quite  an  unnecessary  expense, 
as  he  was  himself  a  perfect  cicerone,  but  in  the 
mean  time  contrived  that  he  should  purchase 
them  at  double  their  value,  A  little  to  the  left 
stood  the  identical  barber's  apprentice  with  a 
pyramid  of  pill  boxes  in  their  naked  ugliness 
of  uncovered  wood,  each  containing  one  single 
phosphomed  stone,  in  shape  and  size  resem- 
bling a  dried  fig,  ready  to  dispose  of  the  pre- 
cious relics  at  whatever  was  the  utmost  price 
he  could  extort  from  the  unpractised  traveller; 
and  in  the  rear,  a  man  was  busily  employed  in 
showing  off  to  the  best  advantage,  on  the  back 
of  a  couch,  various  specimens  of  Bologna  ma- 
nufacture in  silks,  gauzes,  and  velvets,  for 
n  MiladiV  inspection;  whilst  a  table,  strewed 
with  several  of  Rosaspini's  best  engravings, 
proved  that  some  productions  of  Bologna  de- 
served their  fame. 

The  appearance  of  Vanderville,  however, 
quickly  dispersed  the  crowd;  and  the  cordial 
greeting  of  Lady  Mary's  brother  was  doubly 
grateful  to  his  heart.  It  was  evident  that 
Lord  Tinterndale  had  something  of  importance 
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to  communicate  to  Vanderville ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  dessert  been  replaced  by  the  prepai*; 
tions  for  coffee,  than  in  answer  to  some  com- 
pliment Lord  Vanderville  paid  his  Lordship 
on  his  evident  improvement  in  health  by  1» 
journey  to  Naples,  Lord  Tinterndale  abruptly 
replied,  "  I  am,  however,  more  indebted  to 
your  Miss  Sternheim  for  my  recovery  thaa 
even  to  the  climate  of  Naples.  I  agree  with 
you  in  thinking,  Vanderville,  that  she  is  a 
charming  girl." 

Vanderville  coloured,  and  remained  some  mi- 
nntes  in  silence:  he  then  replied,  "  But  how 
did  Miss  Sternheim  become  your  physician,  my 
Lord?" 

"  Oh  !  you  need  not  be  jealous,  at  least  of  me, 
though  I  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  you  upon  her 
subject  also.  But  I  did  not  know  myself  how 
much  I  was  indebted  to  her  till  I  came  here : 
but  she  it  was  who  had  first  the  courage  to 
defend,  nay,  absolutely  to  praise,  Lady  Mary 
to  us,  who,  you  know,  had  till  then  prohibited 
the  mention  of  her  name." 

"  And  is  Emily  Sternheim  then  the  friend 
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and  champion  of  Lady  Mary?"  said  Lord  Vau- 
derville  almost  unconsciously. 

H  Yes ;  and  she  was  so  even  to  me,  who  was 
so  prejudiced  against  her.  The  morning  after 
we  arrived  here,  which  was  yesterday,  Lady 
Tinterndale,  who  is  little  less  than  an  angel  in 
disposition,  set  off  by  herself  to  where  Mary 
lives,  without  saying  a  word  to  me,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  door  of  this  room  opened,  and 
Mary  herself  was  in  ray  arms, — in  my  heart," 

"  Then  you  and  Lady  Mary  are  once  more 
friends  T 

"  For  ever ;  the  contest  of  generosity  was 
only  between  my  sister  and  my  wife,  I — I  who 
have  been  so  inveterate,  so  prejudiced,  so  illi- 
beral to  poor  Mary, — I  only  made  no  advance  to 
terminate  a  disagreement  which  yet  preyed  vi- 
tally on  my  heart.  I  think  I  should  not  have 
lived  much  longer  had  I  continued  still  at  va- 
riance with  my  only  sister,  whom  my  poor  father 
did  so  indulge;  and  yet  I  should  have  died 
without  seeing  her  if  it  had  not  been  for  what 
has  happened.  By  the  bye,  have  you  seen  her, 
Vanderville,  since  you  have  been  at  Bologna  I 
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Do  you  think  she  looks  ill?  I  fancy  she  does; 
but  she  tells  me  it  is  only  fancy." 

This  opening  was  irresistible  to  Vandervilk : 
he  seldom  acted  with  premeditation,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  did 
not  stop  to  deliberate,  as  it  saved  him  the  con- 
fusion of  remembering  how  little  the  tenor  of 
his  present  conversation  agreed  with  the  last  he 
held  with  Lord  Tinterndale  at  Terni.    At  first, 
this  circumstance  struck  so  forcibly  on  the  mind 
of  his  auditor,  that  he  could  not  help  betraying 
his  surprise  at  the  apparent  contradiction ;  but 
in  a  very  short  time  the  impetuous  frankness  of 
Vanderville's  manner,  as  usual,  won  credence  to 
his  most  inconsistent  sentiments.    No  person, 
however  sceptical,  could  doubt  his  sincerity  at 
the  moment ;  and  sincerity  is,  of  all  the  accom- 
paniments to  eloquence,  that  which  is  most  per- 
suasive. 

Lord  Vanderville  had  almost  gained  Lord 
Tinterndale  s  support  in  his  cause,  when  the 
countess  entered  the  room  :  the  measured  pace 
with  which  her  judgment  followed  step  by  step 
each  argument  that  was  presented  to  her  reason, 
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was  more  difficult  to  oppose  than  many  more 
vehement  in  objection ;  and  Lord  Vanderville, 
conscious  of  this,  merely  contented  himself  with 
leaving  for  the  present  his  cause  in  her  hus- 
band's hands.  He,  therefore,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  withdraw ;  not  however  without  pre- 
viously finding  opportunity  to  learn  from  the 
countess  that  Lady  Mary,  though  still  much 
indisposed,  was  rather  better  than  she  had  at 
first  found  her,  and  also  obtaining  Lord  Tin- 
temdale's  permission  to  renew  his  conversation 
with  him  the  next  morning, 

**  I  must  return  your  confidence  with  equal 
sincerity,"  said  Lord  Tinterndale,  cordially 
shaking  Vanderville  by  the  hand,  on  his  re- 
entrance  the  following  day:  "  I  told  Lady  Tin- 
terndale all  that  passed  between  us,  as  you  did 
not  forbid  my  doing  so  ;  and  though  she  is  not 
present  now,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  mutually 
think  on  the  subject" 

u  Not,  I  trust,  that  you  discourage  my  suit?" 

il  No  certainly,  Vanderville,  for  you  know 
how  desirous  I  was,  a  few  years  ago,  that  my 
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most  intimate  friend  should  be  my  sister's  hus- 
band :  but  now,  you  most  excuse  my  doing  as 
I  then  did, — exerting  myself  to  promote  your 
marriage  with  Mary :  she  must  nnprejudkedlj 
decide  for  herself." 

"  But  will  yon  not  so  far  interfere  in  my  be- 
half, as  at  least  to  mention  to  her  my  urgent 
entreaty,  and  application  to  you  V9 

"  Tes,  with  pleasure;  bnt  I  repeat,  the  de- 
cision mnst  be  solely  her  own :  my  reconciliation 
with  Mary  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  recent  to 
allow  me  to  judge  of  her  present  sentiments; 
and  forgive  me,  Vanderville,  if  I  add,  that  I 
could  not  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
for  her  happiness,  which  must  of  course  so 
much  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  your  attach- 
ment to  her,  when  I  have  had  such  recent  prooft 
of  your  still  uncorrected  instability/9 

Lord  Vanderville  acknowledged,  with  equal 
ingenuousness  and  regret,  that  he  deserved  this 
reproof ;  but  neither  his  candour  nor  his  urgency 
could  prevail  on  Lord  Tinterndale  to  promise 
him  further  aid,  save  only  that  he  engaged  to 
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relieve  his  friend  that  day  from  the 

suspense. 

Never  did  the  hours  appear  so  tedious  to  poor 
Vanderville  as  they  did  that  morning,  at  least 
as  far  as  he  remembered;  but  when  he  next 
beheld  the  disappointed  countenance  of  Lord 
Tinterndale,  he  instantaneously  felt  that  the  last 
moments  which  allowed  him  to  hope,  had  fled 
too  fast  "tI  see  she  rejects  me/1  exclaimed  Lord 
Vanderville,  sinking  despondingly  into  a  chair. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  sister  s  own  words/1 
replied  Lord  Tiuterndale "  f  Tell  Lord  Van- 
derville,*  said  she,  *  that  I  forgive  his  want 
of  consideration :  but  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  rely  on  any  professions  he  can  now 
make.  Miss  Sternheim  having  rejected  his 
suit  to  her,  is  no  security  to  me  for  hi* 
present  preference  in  my  favour;  it  only  shows 
how  lately  he  thought  himself  attached  to  her: 
nothing  but  his  voluntary  rejection  of  her,  and 
deliberate  choice  of  me,  could  satisfy  me  as  to 
the  steadiness  of  his  regard ;  and  as  such  a  proof 
is  now  an  impossibility,  I  most  decidedly  de- 
cline any  further  intercourse  with  him/" 
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"  Perhaps,"  stammered  Lord  VanderriDe, 
"  perhaps  she  prefers  some  other  to  me  7* 

"  By  no  means,"  rejoined  Lord  Tmterndafe : 
"  it  is  almost  a  breach  of  confidence  to  tell  yoa 
so,  but  I  am  convinced  by  her  manner  that  she  is 
as  much  attached  to  you  as  ever ;  but  I  do  tell 
you  so,  in  order  to  prove  that  if  her  good  sense 
is  paramount  even  to  her  feelings,  there  is  little 
chance  of  her  acting  on  any  motive  contrary  to 
its  dictates :  she  has  even  proscribed  all  future 
conversation  with  me  on  your  subject.  *  I  have 
made,9  said  she,  '  an  independent  happiness  for 
myself,  which  now,  that  the  blessing  of  a  bro- 
ther's love  is  added  to  it,  is  all  I  ask  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life ;  and  would  it  not  be  folly  to 
risk  it  on  so  uncertain  a  chance  of  improving  it? 
If  I  ever  married  Vanderville,  and  he  ceased  to 
love  me,  I  should  be  miserable  indeed  ;  and  as 
the  only  surety  for  his  steadiness  which  I  would 
accept,  is  out  of  all  probability,  it  is  cruel  to  in- 
terrupt my  tranquillity  with  visions  of  felicity 
which  fate  has  twice  seemed  to  place  within  my 
grasp  only  to  cheat  me  into  unavailing  regret.' " 

Although  his  assurances  of  preferring  Lady 
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Mary  to  Emily  were  vehement  and  reiterated, 
still  his  generosity  restrained  him  from  repeat- 
ing  even  to  Lord  Tin  tern  dale  all  his  reasons  for 
conquering  his  attachment  to  Miss  Sternheim : 
nor  even  had  he  detailed  the  whole  story  of  the 
Vetturino,  would  it  have  amounted  to  the  proof 
required  by  Lady  Mary;  for  his  indignation  at 
Emily's  correspondence,  and  apparent  engage- 
ment with  Sir  Willougbby  Martin,  told  little  of 
his  love  for  her  rival. 

On  his  return  however  to  his  hotel,  he  found 
two  letters:  they  were  both  from  Myrvin ;  and 
though  the  uncertainty  of  Italian  posts  occa- 
sioned their  arriving  on  the  same  day,  there  was 
a  considerable  difference  in  their  dates.  The 
first  was  written  immediately  in  answer  to  his 
own  from  Massa ;  the  second  was  as  follows : — 

"  Vanderville,  if  you  have  one  feeling  in  your 
heart  worthy  of  a  man  of  honour,  fly  instantly 
to  Emily  Sternheim— she  is  ill,  very  ill,  at  Na- 
ples :  her  fever  has,  I  am  convinced,  been  only 
occasioned  by  the  injustice  we  have  both  been 
guilty  of  towards  her,  for  she  is  as  innocent  as 
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she  is  lovely:  the  impediments  to  her  accept* 
woe  of  you  are  at  an  end ;  and  though  I  ac- 
knowledge I  love  her  to  desperation,  yet  I  dare 
not  present  myself  again  before  her :  I  have 
wronged  her  beyond  hope  of  pardon,  and  a* 
now  on  my  way  to  England  never  to  see  her 
more. 

"  Do  not  thank  me  for  thus  resigning-  her  to 
yon :  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  so,  did 
I  possess  the  slightest  hope  of  obtaining  her  re- 
gard.   But  General  Aston  writes  me  word  that 
both  she  and  Lady  Harman  are  implacable  to- 
wards me,  and  I  deserve  they  should  be  so. 
But  go  to  her,  Vanderville!  watch  over  her  re- 
covery, and  make  her  every  reparation  in  your 
power,  for  you  have  wronged  her  fearfully.  I 
have  told  you  she  is  Willoughby's  sister,  but 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  I  learned  she  was 
so.     Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  has  just  over- 
taken me  here  at  Borne.   The  difference  be- 
tween her  name,  and  that  of  her  brother,  misled 
Sir  Hugh  as  well  as  me;  for  Lady  Hannan's 
sister  was  first  Lady  Martin,  before  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Sternheim;  though  when,  after  the 
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death  of  Sir  Wiibughby's^  father,  she  married 
Mr.  Sternbeim,  she  dropped  that  title ;  and  no 
doubt  that  circumstance  partly  occasioned  this 
confusion.  How  little  did  I  think,  when  Wh- 
loughby  praised  his  little  sister  Emily,  who  was 
his  play-thing  whilst  we  were  contemporaries  at 
Oxford,  that  I  should  afterwards  resent  his  af- 
fection for  her ! 

"I  am  afraid  thU  is  incoherent,  but  I  hardly 
know  what  I  write.  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  was 
taken  in  by  the  same  Jews,  who,  it  seems,  ruined 
Willoughby,  and  there  is  something  also  of  an 
estate  which  ought  to  have  been  Emilys,  and 
that  a  Jew,  called  Avidoro,  by  some  means  got 
possession  of.  S  i  r  H agh,  a  few  days  ago,  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  Willoughby,  saying,  that  the 
very  Vetturino,  who  has  ruined  my  happiness 
for  ever,  had  obtained  certain  information  that 
the  title-deeds  which  they  had  so  long  been  in 
search  of,  and  which  were  the  only  things  want- 
ing for  the  recovery  of  the  estate,  were  at  Leg- 
horn, This  letter  explained  all  to  Sir  Hugh, 
and  he  is  gone  to  meet  the  Vetturino  at  Leg- 
horn, to  get  those  papers,  and  to  recover  (be 
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hopes)  some  of  his  own  property ;  but  above  all 
things,  he  is  gone  to  restore  Emily  to  her 

rights,  whilst  I  

"  Vanderville,  if  you  do  not  fly  to  Emily  this 
instant,  you  have  a  heart  of  stone.  General 
Aston  tells  me  that  he  has  learnt  from  Lady 
Harman  that  the  true  reason  why  she  wished 
to  postpone  your  marriage  with  her  niece,  was 
a  desire  that  this  estate  should  be  previously 
recovered ;  and  she  also  says  she  is  certain  that 
was  the  motive  for  Emily's  refusal  of  you.  I 
have  written  to  Emily  to  justify  myself — but 
without  hope.  You,  Vanderville,  have  the  en- 
viable privilege  of  seeing  her — of  extorting  your 
own  forgiveness.  She  is  yours,  and  may  you 
make  her  happy !  but  at  least,  let  her  not  always 
feel  resentment  towards  me. 

"  Charles  Myrvin." 

Whilst  Vanderville  still  held  these  letters 
open  in  his  hand,  in  a  state  almost  of  stupefac- 
tion, which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  compre- 
hend perfectly  their  contents,  the  door  opened, 
and  Sir  Willoughby  Martin  himself  appeared. 
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A  tall  commanding  figure,  and  a  countenance 
expressive  of  haughty  defiance,  was  yet  insuffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  strong  resemblance  between 
him  and  his  sister,  which  now,  in  bringing  Emily 
still  more  forcibly  to  Lord  Vanderville's  recol- 
lection, painfully  increased  his  actual  emotion. 
H  I  am  come,"  said  Sir  Willoughby  deliberately, 
M  in  consequence  of  receiving  this  letter  from 
your  Lordship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand 
explanation  of  its  contents." 

"  Here/1  replied  the  earl  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness, "  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  mistake, 
in  which  that  letter  originated  :  I  had  for  some 
time,  Sir  Willoughby,  paid  my  addresses  to 
Miss  Steruheim,  unconscious  of  her  being  your 
sister  -  and  some  vague  mention  of  your  name 
led  me,  ignorant  as  I  was  of  your  relationship 
to  her,  to  believe  you  were  my  rival,  and  to 
attribute  her  rejection  of  me  to  you.  It  is  only 
this  day  that  I  have  been  undeceived  by  these 
letters  from  Myrvin:  it  now  remains  with  you 
to  pursue  the  affair  in  any  manner  you  please/1 
H  Your  explanation  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Willoughby,  holding  out 
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his  hand  to  the  earl,  with  a  frankness  at  feast 
equal  to  his  own:  "I  can  easily  understand 
any  impetuosity  into  which  a  man  may  be  hur- 
ried by  his  attachment  to  so  lovely  a  girl  at 
Emily  is :  I  like  yon  even  the  better  for  it ; 
though  I  am  sorry  that  her  honourable  adhe- 
rence to  her  promise  of  not  mentioning  me  ge- 
nerally should  have  caused  such  inconvenience/ 

Lord  Vanderville  was  about  to  apeak,  when 
Sir  Willoughby  interrupted  him  :  "Excuse 
me,  my  Lord !  I  have  been  in  several  ways  in- 
strumental to  Emily's  refusal  of  your  proposals ; 
and  I  am  anxious,  not  only  to  explain  to  you 
my  reasons  for  having  wished  my  sister  to  marry 
another  instead  of  your  Lordship,  but  also  that 
you  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  every  cir- 
cumstance respecting  Emily,  before  you  in  any 
degree  pledge  yourself  by  a  renewal  of  any 
professions  of  your  regard  for  her." 

Sir  Willoughby  then  proceeded  briefly  to 
recapitulate  the  leading  circumstances  of  their 
past  life,  though  his  emotion  rendered  his  reci- 
tal somewhat  incoherent.  The  principal  events 
were  these common  report  had  already  in- 
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formed  the  earl,  that  Sir  Willoughby's  early 
life  had  been  marked  by  dissipation  ;  but  with 
characteristic  ingenuousness,  he  did  not  now 
trust  to  chance  for  informing  the  earl  of  the 
original  cause  of  all  his  late  misfortunes :  and 
with  the  noble  candour  which  had  at  all  times 
distinguished  him,  he  detailed  his  own  follies, 
without  condescending  to  attempt  their  pallia- 
tion. He  did  not  tell  Vanderville,  that  even 
before  he  left  Oxford,  he  had  been  beset  by  the 
minions  of  the  wretch  Avidoro,  who  had  early 
marked  him  for  his  prey,  as  the  rich  and  inde- 
pendent heir  to  large  paternal  estates ;  nor  did 
he  allege,  that  the  mistaken  delicacy  of  Mr, 
Sternheim,  who  shrank  from  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  Sir  Willoughby's  guardians,  left 
him  to  be  their  victim.  This,  and  much  of  mi- 
nuter detail,  might  have  been  brought  in  his 
exculpation;  but  the  generous,  noble-minded 
Willoughby  thought  not  of  palliating  his  own 
errors :  he  only  thought  of  doing  justice  to  those 
be  loved. 

It  seemed  that  the  very  circumstances  of  Sir 
Willoughby's  fate,  which  were  apparently  most 
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advantageous,  were  in  troth  bat  concealed  germs 
of  ill.  His.  mother  was  sister  and  co-heiress 
with  Lady  Harman ;  and  on  her  first  marriage 
with  Sir  Willoaghby's  father,  her  fortune  was 
settled  on  her  younger  children ;  bat  by  sone 
flaw  in  the  wording  of  those  settlements,  it  sub- 
sequently became  a  doubtful  question  whether 
the  present  Sir  Willoughby,  as  the  only  child  of 
that  marriage  on  which  those  settlements  were 
made,  or  Emily  Sternheim,  who  was  in  fact  her 
mother's  younger  child, — was  the  rightful  heri- 
tor of  this  immense  property. 

Sir  Willoughby  was  only  eight  years  older 
than  Emily  ;  and  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
his  little  play-fellow, — his  infant  charge,  as  he 
used  to  call  her, — partook  more  of  idolatry  than 
common  brother's  love.  Both  Mr.  Sternheim 
and  the  doting  mother  of  these  lovely  children 
gloried  in  their  early  attachment ;  and  their 
family  scene,  previous  to  Sir  Willoughby  s 
going  to  Oxford,  presented  as  unmixed  a  tran- 
script of  happiness  as  this  world  could  offer. 
But,  like  the  joys  of  Eden,  they  were  soon 
lost,  never  to  be  recalled. 
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To  ensure  the  success  of  his  diabolical 
schemes,  Avidoro  contrived  to  have  ope  of  his 
spies,  since  known  to  Vanderville  by  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Vetturino,  introduced  to  Sir 
Willoughby;  and  through  him  he  learnt  the 
possibility  of  Willoughby  becoming  possessed 
also  of  his  mother  s  estate,  which  of  course  was 
calculated  as  but  a  new  prize  to  Avidoro,  His 
youthful  victim,  misted  by  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
covering what  he  had  already  lost,  fell  into 
the  snare,  risked  still  more,  and  was  doubly 
ruined. 

About  that  period  his  mother  died;  and  the 
question  of  the  legal  disposal  of  her  property 
was  immediately  stirred  by  Mr,  Sternheim  in 
the  desire  of  doing  justice  alike  to  both  the 
children  ;  for  his  love  to  each  was  nearly  equal. 
During  his  absence  in  London,  the  relentless 
Avidoro  followed  Willoughby  to  Feversham, 
where  the  brother  and  sister  mixed  their  tears 
together  in  the  endearing  solace  of  mutual  and 
equal  sorrow.  It  was  on  such  a  scene  that 
Avidoro  dared  to  intrude.  His  threat  of  drag- 
ging Willoughby  to  prison  seemed  to  be  con- 
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firmed  by  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  co- 
adjutors ;  and  neither  Emily  nor  Willoughby 
were  sufficiently  experienced  to  detect  their  im- 
position.   Before  Willoughby  was  even  aware 
of  Emily's  intention,  she  signed  a  paper  already 
prepared  by  the  Jew,  resigning  all  her  claims 
for  ever  to  the  estate  in  question,  and  appro- 
priating it  solely  to  Willoughby's  use :  and  so 
eloquent,  so  generous  was  the  letter  she  wrote 
to  her  father,  informing  him  that  she  had  done 
so,  that  even  he  had  scarcely  courage  to  con- 
demn her  precipitancy. 

It  seemed  as  if  but  one  measure  of  re- 
paration to  Emily  remained  in  Willougbb/s 
power;  and  that  was,  to  impede,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  Jew's  profiting  by  Emily's  gene- 
rosity, by  withholding  his  own  confirmation 
of  it ;  and  on  this  mistaken  principle,  he  vo- 
luntarily, and  with  impetuosity,  immediately 
absconded,  and  preferred   being   an  exiled 
wanderer  from  all  that  home  and  England 
offered  him  to  the  dreadful  idea  of  involving 
Emily  in  his  ruin.    But  the  hastiness  of  youth 
too  often  ensures  the  misery  it  would  fly  from. 
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Had  Willoughby  stopped  to  think,  he  would 
have  been  aware  that  Emily,  as  a  minor,  had 
no  power  so  to  dispose  of  her  rights;  and  if, 
instead  of  thus  absenting  himself,  by  which  the 
law-suit  on  the  property  was  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed, he  had  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  at 
once  ending  it, — he  would  more  effectually  have 
baffled  Avidoro's  machinations* 

But  another  act  of  generosity  towards  Emily 
was  unexpectedly  presented  to  his  option* 
When  Mr,  Sternheim  refused  to  resign  his 
daughter  to  Lady  Harm  an,  she,  in  her  vindic- 
tive wrath,  turned  to  Sir  Willoughby,  and,  by 
the  means  of  his  confidential  agent,  who  alone 
knew  his  address,  offered  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
make  him  her  heir,  instead  of  Miss  Sternheim, 
"  to  whom  she  once  had  intended  to  leave  her 
property."  That  sentence  alone  sufficed  to 
decide  Sir  Willoughby.  He  declined  her  pro- 
posal, alleging  her  Ladyship's  neglect  of  his 
mother  as  his  reason,  and  sedulously  choosing 
such  expressions  as  Lady  Harm  an  was  least 
likely  to  forgive.  As  soon  as  Mr,  Sternheim 
died,  the  same  agent,  by  the  baronets  secret  di- 
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rections,  procured  Emily's  introduction  to  Ladj 
Harman;  and  the  letter,  to  which  she  once  al- 
luded, and  which  to  Emily  had  never  been  ex- 
plained, containing  his  promise  "  never  to  see 
or  write  to  her  again/'  was  the  last  act  of  volun- 
tary privation  by  which  this  generous  brother 
sealed  his  own  abrogation  of  every  expectancj 
from  Lady  Harman,  who  made  his  renunciation 
of  his  beloved  Emily  an  insuperable  condition 
of  her  Ladyship's  adoption  of  her ;  whilst  the 
object  of  all  his  tenderness,  unconscious  of  the 
motive  of  his  actions,  felt  all  the  misery  of  her 
situation  aggravated  by  the  apparent  neglect 
and  unkindness  of  him  to  whom  her  heart  still 
turned  for  support. 

The  rest  of  Sir  Willoughby's  recital,  in  which 
his  own  generosity  was  not  the  theme,  was  pro- 
portionably  more  detailed  and  more  explicit :  it 
related  solely  to  the  coincidence  of  circumstances 
which  had  enabled  him  to  put  Emily  in  pos- 
session of  her  estate,  and  to  recover  the  greatest 
part  of  his  own  property  from  Avidoro,  which 
had  been  effected  by  the  activity  and  talents  of 
the  repentant  Vetturino,  aided  by  the  unexpected 
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information  which  Lord  Vanderville  had  him- 
self afforded. 

<#  And  now,  my  Lord,"  continued  Sir  WiU 
loughby,  u  I  have  but  little  to  add*  I  met 
Emily  accidentally  at  the  Quirinal  the  night 
before  she  left  Rome,  and  I  then  warned  her 
not  to  consent  to  marry  your  Lordship  till  she 
apfain  heard  from  roe.  My  reasons  were  not 
solely  on  account  of  her  fortune  being  undecided ; 
but  I  will  frankly  tell  you*  it  was  a  favourite 
hope  of  many  years  with  me,  to  see  her  the 
wife  of  my  earliest  friend,  Charles  Myrvin  ; 
and  it  happened  that  a  few  days  before  I  met 
her  at  the  Quirinal,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him  at  Naples,  in  which  I  first  learned 
your  Lordship's  partiality  for  Emily,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  discovered  that  Myrvin  was  not 
Ihss  attached  to  her,  although  he  was  not  aware 
of  our  relationship.  The  long  letter  from  my 
sister  to  me,  which  annoyed  you  so  much  at 
Carrara,  contained  in  its  simple,  almost  uncon- 
scious detail,  proofs,  as  I  thought,  that  Emily 
was  not  less  partial  to  Myrvin.  But  my  hopes 
are  not  to  be  realized  on  this  subject,    I  have, 
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within  these  two  days,  discovered  my  error,  and 
that  Myrvin  is  in  every  way  unworthy  of  her. 
Therefore,  my  Lord,  as  far  as  my  consent  is 
tequisite,  Emily  is  youl* ;  though  I  repeat,  she 
is  perfectly  independent,  and  most  answer  for 
herself.  Yet,  our  opinion*  have  seldom  dif- 
fered ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  you/  merits  to  say 
that  now  I  would  rather  see  her  your  wife 
than  married  to  any  other  individual.** 

Daring  many  parts  of  Sir  Willoughby  *s  re- 
cital, Vanderville  had  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  with  hurried  and  irregular  steps :  during 
the  last  few  sentences,  his  agitation  knew  no 
bounds.  He  thre*  himself  on  a  chair,  and, 
crossing  his  arms  on  the  table,  laid  down  his 
head  upon  them  to  conceal  his  face.  When  Sir 
Willoughby  ended,  he  made  an  effort  to  speak ; 
and  in  changing  his  position,  the  table  was  dis- 
composed, and  the  souvenir  of  Lady  Marv 
Norton  fell  to  the  ground. 

A  silence — an  unbroken  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ensued;  but  the  instability  of  Vander- 
ville was  at  an  end  for  ever. 

Sir  Willoughby  Martin  himself  approved  the 
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earls  choice  of  Lady  Mary  Norton  for  his  wife, 
especially  after  he  had  read  Myrvb/s  let  ters, 
with  Vanderville's  commentaries  on  them  5  and 
the  united  eloquence  of  Lord  Tinterodale  and 
Lord  Vanderville  sooo  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Lady  Mary  Norton's  approval  also.  Her  good 
sense,  aud  his  Lordship's  experience,  are  suffi- 
cient guarantees  for  his  not  again  incurring  the 
miseries  which  instability  always  entails  on  the 
person  who  yields  to  it* 

The  last  accounts  from  Naples  state  that  both 
Sir  Willoughby  Martin  and  his  friend  Myrvin 
had  obtained  admittance  into  Lady  Barman  s 
drawing-room;  that  Miss  Stemheim  was  even 
improved  in  beauty  since  her  late  indisposition ; 
and  that  her  aunt  and  the  old  Duke  of  Dekmere 
were  in  brisk,  and  somewhat  argumentative 
correspondence.  Her  Ladyship  averred,  that 
Emily  s  marriage  with  Myrvin  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated at  Hurtleberry  Park,  of  which  she  was 
the  declared  heiress; — whereas  his  Grace  in- 
sisted, no  less  peremptorily,  that  besides  his 
impatience  to  greet  hb  new  niece,  the  Duchess 
of  Delamere  elect  could  be  married  no  where 
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but  at  Delamere  Castle.  Myrvin  and  Sir  Wil- 
loughby,  however,  ventured  to  differ  from  both, 
by  recommending  as  decidedly  that  the  wedding 
should  take  place,  without  delay,  at  the  English 
ambassador  s  at  Naples* 
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Note  A.  p.  51. 

Nothing  bat  genuine  Confetti  or  augur-plums  are 
allowed  at  Naples.  At  Rome,  many  have  suffered 
essentially  in  their  eyes  from  the  deleterious  substitutes 
permitted  in  a  Carnival,  of  which  the  first  ceremony 
is  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  only  used  on  those  occasions, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  pope ;  the  second  is,  or  is 
meant  to  be,  the  decapitating  a  few  criminals ;  then 
follows  a  procession  of  carriages,  in  the  first  of  which 
is  the  Pope  often  in  person,  but  always  a  representation 
of  bis  holiest  splendour :  and  so  begins  his  Carnival. 

Note  B.  p.  107. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  guide- 
books to  the  different  towns  of  Italy :  for  instance, 
at  Florence  there  is  no  catalogue  whatever  of  the 
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Pilti  Gallery,  though  it  is  esteemed  nearly  equal  to  the 
Tribune.  I  therefore  subjoin  the  following  notices, 
from  my  own  memoranda,  of  such  of  its  painting*  as 
most  attracted  my  observation  : — 

In  the  first  saloon:  a  Portrait,  Titian. — Birth  of 
Love,  Tintoret. — A  Battle,  and  a  sea-piece,  both  by 
Salv.  Ross.— The  ceiling  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  and  a 
Table  with  Game,  by  Giovanni  di  Giovanni. 

In  the  second  chamber  :  a  dead  Christ,  Fra.  Barto- 
lomeo. — Miracle  of  St.  Giles,  G.  Bronzino. — Scho- 
lar*, Rembrandt. — Holy  Family,  Andrea  del  Sarin.— 
Diogenes,  Carlo  Dolce. 

In  the  third  chamber :  the  famous  Madonna  della 
Sedia,  by  Raphael ;  and  by  the  same  painter,  Pope  Li  o 
the  Tenth,  and  a  Holy  Family. — A  St.  Mark,  said  tube 
the  chefiTctvvre  of  Fra.  Bortoloineo ;  also  the  Philoso- 
phers, by  Rubens. 

In  the  fourth  chamber :  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
by  Salv.  Rosa;  and  three  heads  by  Lorenzo  Lolli. 

In  the  fifth  chamber :  a  duplicate  portrait  of  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  in 
the  Tribune ;  both  by  Raphael :  another  portrait  by 
the  same  master,  of  his  patron  Cardinal  Bibiano  ;  and 
a  Cleopatra  by  Guido  Reni. 

In  the  sixth  chamber:  a  Head  by  Perogiano. — 
Holy  Family,  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;    and    a  Saint 
Sebastian,  Armibal  Carracci. 
In  the  seventh  chamber :  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and 
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the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Andrew,  both  by  Carlo  Dolce.— 
The  Furies,  by  Buonarotli. — Portrait  of  Calvin,  by 
Georgione  ;  and  a  Saint  John,  by  Andrea  del  Saito. 

In  the  eighth  chamber :  two  paintings  by  Carlo  Dolce, 
one  of  Christ,  and  the  other  of  an  Old  Man.— A  Boy, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.— A  Portrait,  by  Vandjck,  and 
another  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  by  Bronziuo  :  also  a  land- 
scape in  guache,  by  Caravaggio  :  and  finally,  in  the 
bed-room,  there  is  a  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Raphael* 

The  whole  suite  of  rooms,  to  the  left  of  the  ball, 
was  appropriated  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria,  on  their  first  visit  to  Florence  in  the  year  1810. 
Canova's  Venus  stands  in  one  of  the  antc*rooms  of 
this  suite. 

Note  C.  p.  200. 
Though   these   biographical  anecdotes  of  Maitro 
Francois  arc  literally  true,  the  part  he  is  here  supposed 
to  act  i.i  of  course  fictitious,  as  his  general  reputation 
is  that  of  being  perfectly  honest. 

Note  D.  p,  244. 
The  circumstance  of  these  unexpected  illuminations 
actually  occurred  as  1  was  crossing  these  mountains 
aud  their  effect  on  a  summer's  evening  was  beyoud 
any  thing  beautiful*  The  preference  which  Vetturino 
travelling  deserves  over  posting  in  Italy,  may  be 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  on  that  journey  six  post. 
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horses  were  put  to  an  English  barouche,  to  draw  It 
from  Prato  to  Montelarelle,  there  being  then  mo  inter- 
vening posts;  and  the  whole  ftx  taking  reetive  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  their  three  drivers  grew  equally 
obstinate,  and  having  heat  the  poor  tired  animals,  and 
quarrelled  amongst  each  other,  finally  in  despair  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  ertW.  This  scene 
either  frightened  or  encouraged  to  similar  defect** 
two  other  horses  that  were  in  a  oalecbe,  In  the  same 
suite,  and  the  whole  party  might  have  remained  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  till  night,  had  not  the  opportune 
appearance  of  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  suggested  s 
remedy  by  harnessing  a  pair  of  bullocks  to  each  car- 
riage. Of  course,  the  experiment  of  the  pott-horses 
was  not  made  further  than  Barberino,  and  from  thence 
to  Florence,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  a  Vetturino,  with 
four  mules,  drew  the  same  barouche  without  any 
difficulty  over  the  chain  of  Apennines,  which  at  Coli- 
vajo  are  at  their  greatest  height.  The  Vetturino's 
father  rode  the  leaders  all  the  way,  "  because  it  was 
the  birth-day  on  which  he  completed  his  86th  year, 
and  he  came  out  to  see  the  world,  as  he  bad  never 
been  at  Florence  since  he  was  thirty, "  that  is  to  say, 
fifty-six  years  before  bis  present  expedition. 

Note  E.  p.  252. 
The  removal  of  so  many  fine  paintings  to  and  from 
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Paris  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  many  Italian 
galleries :  but  it  has  produced  at  least  one  good  effect ; 
llntt  several  master-pieces  of  the  art,  that  bavc  for  ages 
been  doomed  to  the  evils  of  neglect  and  damage  in 
the  seclusion  of  churches  or  convents,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  in  every  seuse  of  the  wordt  and  col- 
lected in  public  galleries,  where  the  respective  faults 
and  merits  of  each  master  may  be  compared,  and 
living  artists  of  every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  have  means 
and  facility  afforded  them  of  profiling  by  such  examples. 
At  Florence,  the  u  Gallcria"  is  usually  filled  with 
students  copying  from  its  treasures;  and  at  Bologna 
I  saw  a  young  female  professor,  making  so  admirable 
a  copy  of  Raphaels  celebrated  Saint  Cecilia,  that  it 
bore  an  immediate  comparison  with  tbe  original.  In 
Italy,  the  race-ground  for  latent,  as  well  in  tbe  course 
of  science,  as  of  the  fine  arts,  is  open  to  the  female  sex  ; 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  pleasing  singularities  of 
that  favoured  country,  that  the  character  of  femme 
tavante  is  there  entirely  unknown. 

Note  G,  p.  284. 

The  order  of  camlierc  Mertanle  in  Italy  is  as  re- 
gularly arranged  as  that  of  any  other  order  of  knight- 
hood. They  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  it  PaUtico, 
VAmante,  and  I'Amato.  Tbe  duty  of  tbe  first  is  lo 
bear,  and  pity,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies, console  all  the 
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grievances  which  liit  liege  lady  nay  Had  Id  compjani 
of.  The  task  of  the  lover,  and  of  the  beloved,  ia  at 
least  more  easy,  to  be  divined,  though  perhaps  not  lest 
difficult  to  be  faifiUed.  It  maj  aotnetinm  happen  that 
a  gentleman  may  be  U  FmUtico  to  one  lady,  VA- 
emaft  of  another,  and  tAnuUm  of  a  third ;  bet  the 
three  character*  are  never  united  to  any  one  lady 
either  in  her  husband  or  her  cavalier. 

Note  F.  p.  303. 

The  Villa  Sampieri  is  chosen  as  the  theatre  of  these 
fictitious  adventures,  as  the  real  merits  of  its  distin- 
guished ownera  are  well  known  in  the  moat  fashionable 
circles  of  London,  and  give  interest  to  the  mention  of  their 
actual  residence  in  their  own  country,  where  the  bead 
of  this  noble  family  is  still  better  known  end  not  less 
prised.  Motives  of  delicacy  have  deterred  see  from 
giving  a  snore  minute  description  of  a  private  dwelling- 
house,  which,  though  remarkable  for  taste  and  mag* 
nificence,  ought  still  to  be  sacred  from  public,  and, 
more  especially,  from  anonymous  description. 

THE  END. 

A.  J.  VALPY, 

BSD  LION  COUST,  Ft  1ST  ST  MS  ST* 
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